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PREFACE. 


The idea of writing a Monograph on Ind an Railway Rates origi- 
nated with the Hon’ ble Sir Robert Gillan, the President of the Railway 
Board, and I took up th? work, at his request, and on behalf of the Railway 
Board, in July 1917. 

The scope of the work was limited to the writing of plai state- 
ments of facts relating to the history, policy and making of railway rates 
in India, so as to arrive at a correct understanding of the pH at history 
and of the present position. This is the object with wliioli the book 
has been wTitten and, therefore, any suggestions as to what action 
should be taken has, as far as possible, been avoided. Jt will now be 
for the Government, the Ra-lwaya and the public to study the whole 
thing and to discuss and take action, where necessary, when normal 
conditions again prevail. 

The publications of tlie Government of India, especially those of the 
Railway, Commerce and Industry, Geological Survey, Agricultural 
and Revenue, and Statistical Departments, Mr. K. L. Dutt's Repoi't on 
the Enquiry into Rise of Prices in India, and the records of the Railway 
Board have been most useful, and quotations from them have bem 
frequently giveix, 

My grateful thank ar(‘ due to all, whose publications 1 have used, 
and I only hope that this work will be of use to the public, to the trade 
and to the Railways, as it was in the interests of all of tln*m that the 
Government of India, Railway Department, ordered this work to be 
taken in hand. 

The time occupied in actual writing of this book was from July 1917 
to January 191 8, and the rates are those from tariffs that were published 
up to October 1917, and the traflic statistics in Part H relate to 1911 
and 1912 generally, as those were fairly good average years, and the 
figures are for normal periods befori* the war. 

It 8 not claimed that the woijc is perfect, and it is admitted that 
there may be en-ors and short comings and some of the conclusions 
may not be sound, but I can say that my earnest endeavour has been to 
discuss each case from all its phase s and to bring out facts impartially. 

My sincere thanks are due to the Hon’ble Sir Robert Gillan, who 
gave me every encouragement in connecti^ this work, and whenever 
I needed his advice and instructions ^h^^je readily given, and they 
were of great help. He also indieitted to me the lines on which the 
hook was to be written, and at the same time he impressed upon me 
ihe necessity for stating plain statements of facts. 

I am also grateful to the Hon’ble Mr. C. E. Low, C.LB., Secretary to 
the €k)yernment of India in the Department of Commerce and Industry. 
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Hi$ ndvice ind suggestions were very useful in connection with Part II 
of the book. 

Mr. G. 0. Godfrey, Member, Railway Board, kindly went throygh / 
the whole book, and his suggestions especially in connection with the 
chapter on economics of transportation were indeed very valuable.* 

Mj' thanks are also due to Messrs. Bigg-Wither and Cooper of the 
Burma and the Assam Bengal Railways respectively for examining the, 
chapters on the rates of these two lines. 

Mr. Purceil, Superintendent of Rates, East Indian Railway, gave me, 
some useful hints. 

I am also indebted to Mr. C. V. Bliss, the late Secretary of 
Indian Railway Conference Association and now General Trafiflf 
Manager of Railw'ays in Mesopotamia, for the Note on Simplification 
of Goods Tariffs— Appendix III. 

Lastly, I am thankful to my two assistants Messrs, ^ G. C. Chatterjee 
and S. C. Bose for their able assistance ; but for their help the work 
would not have been finished in so short a time. Mr. Chatterjee’s 
work in connection with the rates that have been (pioted in the mono- 
graph was particularly helpful. 

S. C. GHOSE. 

' Simla, 

Aprily 1918. 
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f PHE business of a railway is the conveyance of persons or goods from 
X one place to another, and in selling transportation, a railway has 
to take into consideration its own interests as well as those of its custo- 
mers. A railway must take into account the interests of the community 
AS a whole, and every one cannot, therefore, always get the rate ho 
wants. 

A railway can only serve its constituents best, so long as it earns 
sufficient to pay all its operating expenses, including upkeep and main- 
tenance, and a reasonable return on the capital outlay. A railway 
generally fixes rates which pay best and attract as much business 
to the railway as it can carry. A railway, like any other business 
concern, is always trying to add to its revenue by incivasing its traffic ; 
but as a railway shareholder does not expect as high a divichuid as an 
investor in any other industrial or commercial concern, a railwav is 
expected to spend and does spend money on im})r()vement f)f facjlities 
whenever it is found necessary to meet the requirements of (\\'])an(ling 
traffic or to attract fresli traffic. It is the aim of a railway I o reach 
the widest class in the sale of its commodity of transpoitalion and it 
must therefore fix its charges for carriage of passengers and goods on 
the principle of “ what the traffic will bear.” 

No better explanation of the term ‘‘ wdiat the. traffic w ill bear ” 
can be given than is found in the chapter on ‘‘ (foods Rates ” in Hugh 
Munro Ro.ss’ liook on British Railways. The explanation givam by him 
is as follow’s : — 

“ ()n<‘ wav the <tl)v' ais but short sight(*d and iiu'lTectUiil W'ay of 
doing this is to charge the hi-jlo'.st possdile rales and be content with 
the limit(‘d aiiKnint of business tliat can stiugule to exist in such 
conditions ! that is the princij)h‘ of charging what t.ralfio will not 
bear. The other way recognises that a small profit, many times 
repeated, is better than a large one obtained oidy occasionally, and 
that a large business affords gri'ater opportunities of gam than a small 
and restricted one. Hence it means tliat a raihvay accommodates its 
charges to the circurastanci's of the traffic and encourages new 
customers and new traffic by moderate rates and ’liberal treatment. 
This is the ideal pointed to by the principle of charging what the 
traffic will bear.” 

In India, the passenger traffic is divided into 4 classes, and the 
fares generally are as follows : — 

Ist class piespftrmile. 

2n(l class . . ... 9 „ 

Intermediate ... • . „ 

3rd class ... • . 3 pios to 1 J pies ner mile 


BnaiiiMt of 
Railwaya* 


Definition of 
the term 
“ what the 
traffic wHl 
bear.” 


Pauenger 
classes and 
farts. 
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The greafc bulk of the railway passenger traffic is carried in third class 
and the fare charged is between 3 pies and IJ pies per mile. 

The goods traffic is divided into six classes and the following are 
the maximum and minimum rates allowed by the Government for each 
class between which the railways can vary their rates : — 

* Pies ter macnd per mile. 

Maximum. Minimum. 

let cla«.s ] 

2nd i • i 

.3rd ,. . . . . . . . ^ 

4lh . ... . . ! i 

Hth 1 J 

X clas-' (ExploMivns, inojudin;^ danucrous Kood.s) • IJ i 

(Tho ratofl for coal arc, liowcvct, and will lx* ft)und in Hubsoqiiont Chapters.) 

Agricultural productions, mineral articles and cheap goods are grouped 
under the lowest or 1st class, and the ordinary rate for this class is Jrd 
pie per maund per mile or 0 pies per ton mile. Tlu* second class con- 
tains manufactured articles in their first stage and articles in every 
day use, such as piece goods, hrassware, copperware, etc., and also 
higher jiriced agricultural productions such as cotton. Tlie higher 
priced articles of merchandise which are carried by railways in small 
quantities, bulky articles reipiiring more space in w^agons. fragile goods 
which are attended with risk of damage or breakage during transit, 
valuable artacles, such as silks, etc., and dangerous goods requiring 
special handling and transjmrt are all placed in higher classes : in fact, 
the rates charged on commodities increase with the increase in prices 
of goods and generally the quantity carried also becomes less. 

But the largest proportion of the raihvay business is done in goods 
of the cheapest class, consisting of agricultural productions and minerals 
for which special rates low'cr than the maximum are charged. The 
ditTerence between the ordinary and the special rates is that while the 
former represents the maximum rate of the class to w^hich the goods 
pertain the latter is lower than the maximum but within the minimum. 

As already stated, the chief consideration in the fixing of special 
rates is to attract as much traffic as possible to a railway and as the 
volume of traffic increases in w'eight and the distance hauled over a 
railw'ay becomes greater the rate per mile becomes less, for any ad- 
ditional traffic brought to the railway and carried in wagon loads for 
long distances mea’rs distribution of operating expenses over a greater 
distance and between a larger number of unit miles, and therefore, it 
is' considered, it pays the railw^ays to encourage such traffic. 

Competition is one of the important factors in determining rates ; 
competition may be between — 

(1) Railways; 

(2) Railways and river transport ; 

* (iy. J?.— -A pie is equivalent to y'^th of a penny ; a pound (£1) represents Rs, IfJ 
fifteen, a rupee is made up of 16 annas or 16d, and 12 {lies'mako one anna.) 
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(3) Railways and land transport (carts, pack animals) ; 

(4) Ports ; 

(6) Places of supplies ; and also 

(6) Industries. 

Competition between railways not infrequently incliules coTn])otition 
between ports and competition between places of sup{)ly and between 
industries. 

The question of cost of carriaj^e has to be taken into account in 
determining the competition limit, and in India minimum rates have 
been fixed below whicli a railway cannot reduce its charg('s in com- 
petition, and this limit in the case of Jst class goods, which con- 
stitute great bulk of the trallic, is determined by the factor of tlie 
average cost of liaulage of the railways, taking the railvmys of India 
as a whole, because the (lovernment is practically tlie ovner of all the 
important trunk lines of the country and is resjionsible to see that in 
competition between railways, one railway dws not force down its own 
rates or tlie lates of another line to non-paying iigures. In tlie case of 
one or two lines, ho^\eve^, the minimum fixed by the Clavernment may 
not be the bottom limit of its powm* to eive the lowest rate ; but as 
the Clovernment ownership extends to all the important lines, if an 
uniformity in respect of bottom limit is not maintained for the sake 
of one or two railways, the tendency will be to force down th(‘ rates to 
the bottom limit on many railways in competition with such lines 
as can charge lower than the general bottom limit rates, wliich 
cannot be to the interests of flie state. 

The question of rates charged on goods carried hy Ii/dian railways 
has, during recent years, attracted the attention of the I'lihlic, and this 
subject was discussed at great length in the Impel ial l^egislative 
Council in 1912 and in 1915. 

Railway rates constitute an important factor in the tirade and com- 
merce of ^ country, and divergent opinions prevail in every country, 
where there are railways, on tlie point as to wlietlier railways are doing 
all that should be done in the matter of manipulation of rates in ibe 
best interests of the people. 

The “Enquiry into the Rise of Piices in India’’ has dis- 
closed the fact tliat the Indian railways have, in times of stress, been 
very useful in affording relief by importing food stuns into the aiiected 
areas, and that without the railways the results in times of distress in 
famine stricken districts would have been disastrous. This enquiry 
has also shewn that the railways have enabled the ryots to dispose 
of their surplus production at a fair price, thus increasing their income 
and their purchasing power which is again shewn by the increase in 
imports, especially in articles, which do not constitute bare necessaries 
of life. The area under cultivation has generally increased with the 
advent of railways. 
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The Indian railways are now in a prosperous condition and theii 
business is advancing and it is held by some that the interests of the 
railways and of the public are allied together. In one of the latest 
publications cn ‘‘ Railroad Transportation, ” by a well known writer 
on Railway Economics, it has been remarked : — 

“ A railway cannot possibly prosper unless the people also prosper. 
A railway cannot charge a higher rate than the production can 
afford to pay and a railway cannot afford to be hostile to the interests 
of a community.” 

The RaiJwav policy in India has been regulated from the very 
start by the Goveniment enunciating the broad principles from time to 
time, it beinj/ recognised by the Government and made known to the 
railway administrations that the railways should be so managed and the 
rates and fares bo regulated as to offer the peoi)le the greatest possible 
benefit of railway transportation. But at the same time, it has also 
been admitted by the Government that the utility of the railways can 
only be fully enjoyed by the public and the railway mileage in India 
go on increasing if the railways are paying concerns and are self- 
supporting. Therefore, such rates, as are not considered to be com- 
patible with the interests of a railway, cannot benefit the people in 
the long run, for if the earning power of a railway is reduced, naturally 
its power of affording facilities to the public will also be restricted. 

A railw'ay while benefiting the country generally, benefits the area 
lying within its spliere in particular, and, therefore, it is believed that 
it is by the endeavour of each railway to serve the interests of the dis- 
tricts and of the community it*is directly concerned in, that the wdiole 
country can be best served by the entire railway system. 

It is tnie, multiplication of agencies for the working of the trunk 
lines has not been considered desirable from many })oints of view, and 
it is, therefore, that amalgamations of several railways liave taken 
place and branch lines belonging to separate comj)anies are sometimes 
worked by main lines. Iff it at the same time, it is in order to protect 
the individual interests of vaiious provinces, which differ in many 
respectp, and to allow^ them to develop their re.sources independently 
or in co-operation with the neighbouring districts and provinces, that 
the trunk railways of India, although belonging to the State and 
amalgamated in several cases for purposes of economy and to assist 
the natural flow and distribution of traffic and also for political reasons, 
are allowed to be managed as best as they can be in their owm indivi- 
dual interests and, in the interests of the area they serve in 
particular. 

In India, the Government is practically the owner of all the im- 
portant trunk lines and it is considered by them that the time has come 
when it is necessary to bring about clearly the relations between the 
Government and the railw'ays in the matter of rates quotations and 
the pohey adopted in regard to rates control ; but before proceeding 
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to do so, it may not be out of place to say a few words about the 
effect of the railways and of railway rates on the income of the 
peasantry, who constitute the great bulk of the Indian popuJation. It 
will, therefore, be useful to quote following extracts from the Eepon 
of the Enquiry into the Rise of Prices in India/^ published in 1915 , 
as they bear on this point very directly. 

“ The advent of the railway has been of special advantage to the Eftft cf 
peasantry. In all the large productive tracts, the iiitrorluction of 
railways is usually followed by the substitution of central niarivet?., o/'Ac 
where the producers are brouglit face to face with dealers and brokers, 
and are no longer dominated by the village shop-keeper, wlio would 
take over the crop from the cultivator at his own valuation, which 
is not often that of the market at which he himself disposes of it. The 
villager is thus brought into touch with the outer world ; In' learns^ the 
ways of trade and reaps tlic prolit of bountifid harvests." 

“ Before railways were constructed the cultivator d(*rived little 
benefit from an abundant harvest. His markets were confined to a 
small area, and if the sup|)ly were greater than the dejiuind, as it 
would be in a good year, })rices fell and he lost the prolits from 
the larger yields and sometimes found it economical to l(*ave part 
of his crop uncut. Railways have altered these comlitions. They 
have rendered possible the transb'r of supplies from the areas of 
plenty to areas of scarcity." 

!): )ic ^ He )i( 

“ It has already been e.xplained that statistics of railway freights in 

for selected articles and for selected leads on tln^ })rincij)al railways year# ending 
have been compiled and are ]mblishe(I with the statistics a])pcnded to 
this report. A glance at this statement ^11 show how very large the 1916, 
reduction in freight has been ; in the case of coal and tea, being as 
much as 40 per cent., whih^ in the case of jute, jute manufactures 
and sugar it lias been 27 to 31 per cent. The smalh'st reduction 
has been in grains and jmlses and ran cotton, but here also it has 
amounted to 20 per cent." 

It may be necessary to explain why in comparison vith the reduc- 
tions in railway rates for other commodities the reductions in charges 
for grain and cotton have been h'ss ; this is due to the fact that the 
railway rates for grai?i were from the commencement fix('d on a low 
basis, and in the case of raw cotton it was found, on special enquiry 
made some years ago on behalf of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way, which carries by far the largest amount of traffic in cotton, that the 
rates of tliat railway were not such as prevented exj)ansion of the area 
under cotton cultivation or the expansion in trade in cotton, and it 
was considered advisable to maintain the somewhat comparatively 
high rates for cotton in order to maintain the railway earnings. 

Since, however, the issue of the report of the Prices Enquiry 
Committee' in 1915 there have been enhancements in rates. 
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It may, therefore, be explained that the large reductions in railway 
rates, especially at the junctions and stations adjacent to them, made 
during the Inst 20 years, were in many cases not exactly called for by 
the trade. They were due to competition between railways. The 
period of keen competition is over, and the area to be served by 
various raiJwaj^s and routes is now more or less defined. Competition, 
however, enabled the railways to find what areas come within the 
sphere of each railway, route or port, and it has also been ascertained 
what rates the traffic can bear and what rates are required to develop 
the resources of the country. Therefore, competition has done a great 
deal. 

It was, however, thought necessary in later years to examine the 
whole position in regard to rates both in areas that were out of the 
sphere of competition and in those that were at one time affected by 
competition, in order to avoid the unnecessary loss of revenue due to 
the low rates no longer necessary. The matter was investigated and 
it was found that in some cases with relatively high rates from non- 
competitive areas the traffic was as large, if not larger, as compared 
with that from the competitive areas with low rates, width, while 
constituting undue preference in some cases, also meant loss of 
revenue to the railways, and hence rates were enhanced, especially to 
and from the ports, with effect from 1st October 191G. 
jiMMM for A statement was made a few years ago that the Indian railway 
thtratf^in jates though lower than those in European countries were not so 
hiimght dam. as those in America. Competition between the railways in America 
forced down the rates which at one time ceased to be paying ones, and 
the railways there had to devise .means to reduce the cost of transport- 
ation to be able to maintain the low rates brought about by competition. 
Eventually such rates were found to be remunerative, from the fact 
that with the increased traffic and improved methods of transportation, 
the net earnings, after deduction of working expenses, paid a reasonable 
return on the capital of the railways. But it should not be forgotten 
that the capital of many American lines had been written down very 
considerably, during the period of their bankruptcy, (the result of 
reckless and undesirable competition both in making railways and in 
the rates charged), as there was no chance of regaining such capital. 
Therefore, how far the reduced rates would have been paying rates on 
the total money spent on each railway, i.e.y including large sums that 
were written off, is 'extremely doubtful. 

The extent to which competition was carried on in America was de- 
scribed to be as follows in the report of an American Railway Commis- 
sion published in July 1882 : — 

“ We have found in the course of our investigations that a species 
of competition has prevailed from time to time which has brought 
satisfaction to few persons, if any, and which has resulted in inequa- 
lities and disorders greatly detrimental to trade. Such competition 
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-existfl when the railroad companies or. those who are permitted to 
solicit business afid to make contracts on their behalf, set out witli 
the determination to withdraw freights from their rivals, and secure 
them for themselves, at all hazards, and regardless of gain or loss ; 
and when acting upon this determination they throw to the winds 
all settled rates, and in the desperate strife for business offer any 
inducement in their power which will secure it. The country not 
long since had experience of such a season, and everywhere we 
listened to complaints of the injury which legitimate business suffered 
from it. It was said by parties interested in transportation that the 
inauguration of such a strife put an end for the time to all [)ossibility 
of calculating from day to day what would bo the cost of carriage, and 
what could be safely paid or wisely accepted for grain, provisions, or 
other articles, destined to another market by rail. The control of 
railroad rates, and, to a largo extent, of all railroad business, then 
passed out of the hands of the legitimate and regular corporate 
managers into the hands of solicitors for fast frciglit lines and other 
agents, who made from day to day and from hour to hour such terms 
with those having business as would secure it, but generally made 
secret terms — that the bargain with one man might not prevent 
their driving a better bargain with another, as they might tind 
opportunity. Under such circumstances persons were favoured and 
localities were favoured, when the object to be immediately accom- 
plished seemed to require it — regardless of the just maxims of 
legitimate business, and of, the rules of the common law, which enjoin 
upon common carriers that they shall deal with all customem upon 
principles of equity and relative fairi>ess.” 

No wonder therefore that the Anu'rican railway lates were forced 
down to very low figures, hut Indian railways have been fortunately 
free from such a state of affairs as described above. 

The English and American railways are bound by certain statutor}’ DifferenM 
maxima rates and fares beyond which they cannot charge, the object traffic 
of this limit being fixed is to protect the public from the levy otcondiiumgf 
unreasonable rates by the railways. But the railways are more or less 
free to vary their rates, according to the requircinents of their traffic, Kingdom atd 
to their best advantage, and naturally they strive to obtain tbe 
greatest possible profit for their lines by manipulation of such rates 
as bring them all the traffic they can carry and at the same time give 
them a good profit. The Government also exercises control over the 
railway rates and fares by certain laws and regulations which are 
referred to in the chapter on Government Control of Railways in 
the matter of railway rates and fares.” 

In England and in America, railways are private concerns and the 
•Government have no financial interest in them ; and the traffic condi- 
tions in both countries are different to those in India. 
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For instance, in England, not including Scotland, it was said in 
1906, that there were 8*900 railway stations in the country and 70 
ports. The ports, in addition to being available for entrance of foreign 
merchandise, “ were used for the distribution of local merchandise 
throughout the country, traffic being brought to ports by agency of 
railways and then taken from port to port ” and also to the interior 
by water in competition with railways and “ the stronger justification 
for lower carriage and for differential rates was water competition than 
anything else.” These conditions are not general in India, 

The original idea of the Government with every new railway in 
India was to align it so as to ta}) and develoj) new areas of railless 
tracts rather than encourage competitive lines merely for the sake of 
competition. But with the extension of railway mileage in India, 
although gradual and rather slow, the new lines met one another as well 
as the older lines at both near and distant points and the new lines 
became intermediaries for traffic between points on distant railw^ays. 

Thus the conditions in India became gradually altered and the 
railway rates and charges had to bo regulated from time to time to 
meet altered conditions. The natural flow of the traffic, principally in 
raw productions, has been in the past, from the interior to the j)orts, 
and this kind of traffic has constituted the bulk of the railway 
business. 

But there has been an awakening of interest in India in developing 
its manufactures and industries to make the best use of raw produc- 
tions of the country and it will be to tlie interests of the railways in the 
long run to co-operate in the development of such industries. 

The trade conditions in India are also peculiar to its own and are 
different almost in each province and sometimes differ even in neigh- 
bouring districts. 

It is not always that goods for export out of India are consigned 
to the ports for immediate transfer from railway wagons into ships. 
No small amount of grain and seeds traffic carried to Howrah (Calcutta) 
in the first iutance is eventually expork'd from the Calcutta port, 
although Khidderpore Docks are open for goods intended for direct 
shipment. In the same w^ay, grain and seeds are also consigned to 
Bombay and are stored and cleaned there in some cases and then 
-exported. 

The agriculturist or producer in India is not concerned with the 
ultimate destination of his goods ; his interest ceases when he has dis- 
posed them of at the nearest market. The financing traders, in certain 
cases, principally in grain, pulses, seeds, cotton, etc., have some- 
times almost direct influence as to the port the traffic should go to, and 
this important factor cannot easily be ignored. 

It is true that big shipping firms have their agencies at principal 
buying centres, but in recent years the exporting firms have found it 
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more convenient to buy at the ports and the Indian dealers, 8}>eciallv 
in Bombay, export in some cases on their ovii account. 

In the case of the Calcutta port, the financing is done by Marwaris 
who either buy on their own account or act as commission ageiits on 
behalf of mercliants up-country, and tlierefore on trade rid this port, 
the^ incidental expenses are greater than in the case of des})atehos vid 
Bombay. 

The Hindu and Mahomedan merchants of Oiizerat, known respec- 
tively as l^hatias and Borhas, constitute the great majority of Indian 
traders in Bombay and the latter liave their own buying ag(‘ncies at 
almost every important ])lac(‘ on the (Jreat Indian Beninsula, the liengal 
Nagpur, the Southern Mahratta. the Bombay. Baroda and Central India 
and the Kathiawar Bailways. JK this system of buying direct, they 
avoid commission agency charge^. From each centre of such direct 
agencies of Borha " mercliants thi'v send out jietty agents to buy 
even at small jilaces and to despatch direct fiom each station. 

Dealing now' with the conditions of markets in the iutinior, it is 
, noted that they also (litter considerably ; for instance in Muttra in the 
United Provinces one of th(‘ big “ shop-keepers tix(‘s the jiricos at which 
he can sell, and the brokers carry his rate round to other sho])S ; it is 
not necessary that the other dealers sliould sell at the same rate too 
but they do so W'ith slight variations.” But this is not the general 
rule. In many places the agriculturi.sts bring grain for sale without 
previous arrangement, and tlui buyers watch their arrivals and then 
fix their rates. Thus the daily variation in prices in small markets is 
at times considerable. • 

• Next to deal with the conditions under w'hic‘h the Indian railways 
deal W'ith their traffic, Kxcejitiiig coal, which is princijially from the 
coal fields of Bengal and manganese ore from the mines in Central 
Provinces, both the outward and inward traffic of Indian railways is 
distributed between so many small stations. Although the railways 
of Northern India are able to .send their exjiort traffic in grain, 
pulses and sei'ds, cotton, etc., in comparatively large loads, a large 
amount of traffic of the railways of Bouthein India is done in small 
lots. Taking India as a whole, even wagon load traffic has to be 
collected from station to station, and wagons have also to be dis- 
tributed in a similar manner. The jHiicentaure of small stations is large, 
and most stations cannot always give at a time more than one wagon 
load of 300 to 400 maunds and there is, therefore, the difficulty of using 
wagons of high capacity in large numbers in India to their best advantage 
on all lines. Thius also, the cost of operation in India has a tendency 
to bo high in spite of the fact that the labour is relatively cheap as 
compared with that employed on American and on European railways. 

It is also to be borne in mind that in India, the cost of railway 
materials including rolling stock and machinery and stores is naturally 
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greater than in those countries, especially in iron and steel goods, as 
a great deal of these has yet to be imported from Europe. 

With these explanations of the difference in the conditions bet- 
ween India and other countries where there are railways, it will be 
realised that the wholesale application of European and American 
conditions cannot be suitable to India, but at the same time the experi- 
ence gained in railway working in those countries has been of 
great use to India and has avoided the repetition of mistakes in the 
case of railway rates policy. The evil etfects of monopoly or of 
reckless competition have been avoided. 

In discussing the raiUvay rates one cannot entirely overlook the 
subject of financing of Indian railways. 

EinaMid The tnude lines in India were originally linanced by capitalists in 
England, on generally 5 per cent, giiaiantee from the >Sccretary of State 
BaUwaya, for India and for a number of years Stimc of the railways did not pay 
their guaranteed interest and the deficit had to be made good out of 
the revenues of India. But gradually the lailways liecame self-sup- 
porting concerns and are to-day valuable assets to the Government. 

The surplus of net Government revetuic fiom State owned lines 
after payment of working expenses, interest on capital outlay, intmest 
on debt incurred for ]mrchas(‘ of railways, and annuities in purchase of 
railways were as follows for the years 1909-10 to 1913-14 : — 

It-. 

7,0;'), 7!), 771) 
.s,oo,<si,‘)7:) 
s, 

The main trunk lines of India now belong to the State although 
majority of them are yet leaded to eom})aidcs for purposes of working. 

Except in the case of the Oudh and Rohilkhaud Railway, the 
South Indian Railway, and one or two other small linos, which were 
purchased by cash payments, only part of the eai)ital of each railway, 
as it was accjuired by the State, was paid olf at the time of purchase 
and for this j)art payment and for the whole payment made for one 
or two lines, money had to be raised by the Government on loan. 

Ill terms of the original contract, the purchase value of a railway 
represented generally the par value of the share capital plus 20 per 
cent., and this commuted amount became the capital of the railway, 
after it was accjuiied, for winch the Government became liable. Pay- 
ment in redemption of the balance of the commuted capital was 
arranged in annuities, which are being paid off yearly in certain fixed 
sums from the revenues of railways plus interest on annuities. 

After a railway is acquired by the State, the Government ot 
India takes entire control of expenditure even if the said railway is leased 
to a company for working and further capital is provided either — 

(1) out of the general revenues of the Government ; or 


1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- lH 
I9i:5-14 
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(2) by raising of capital by the Government in rupee loan in 
India ; or 

' (3) by issue of debentures by the Secretary of State in England ; 

or 

(4) by issue of debentures by companies in Eiigland on tlie gua- 
rantee of the Secretary of State. 

The Railway Company to whom a railway is leased for working, is 
required to have a nominal capital in the undertaking in shares or in 
deferred annuities. 

In the interests of the develo})ment of the trade and resources of 
India it was recommend al by the McKay Committee of 1907-08, tliat 
the capital e.xpenditure on Indian railways should be fixed at 121 
millions sterling per annum. This sum was acceptml as reasonable 
expenditure on railways in India but conditions of the money market 
botli in India and in England prevented tins amount being spimt oven 
in days before the war. An annual expenditure of 8 millions was how- 
ever arranged for before the war. This amount of 8 millious did not 
include capital raised in India by ]5ranch lane Conqianies. The 8 
millions r(‘i»resented the cajiital (‘Xjienditure for which lln^ Covern- 
inent of India were direclly liable. ()\er and above this amount 
there is the capital provich'd bv Indian ibancli Line Comj)anies 
for new lines in res])ect of which tlie (lovernmeut and the main lines 
to which the branches aie h'eders arc liable only for tlu', interest 
guaranteed. 

At the end of the year 191o-l(), the total amount of the capital of 
the State lines leased to comjianies for woiking w^as £3()5, 8 13,317 of 
w’hich actual State outlay was l! 80,530,775 and the balaiK-e was made 
up principally as follows : — 

£08,772,091 net oiitstaiiduig u niniiiiitg to bo i)ai»] oil to oiigiiiul invostoiH in 
umiintuK. 

£51,259,000 amoniit of outstanding dtdil, yot to bo jiaid, incuriod by tho 
(iovcriiniont in oonneotutn m1(1i llio [Miicluiho of radways. 

£44,550,948 Dobenlincs and Dcbciilino Stock raised in Kngland. 

£18,0t)l,H29 (Vniipany’s siiare of the nominal capital. 

£2,500,000 Advances of capital by Secretary of Stale m Euglanil to (Jonipanic's. 

£475,0.11 Advances to (’oinpaiues made in India, 

With such large sums nutstandiug on account of capital, which is 
the debt of the Coveriimeiit of India to be paid out of the revenues of 
the railways, a certaiiy amount of caution in the matter of general 
reduction of rates is ncees.sary, although in particular cases when 
a railway finds that it is lacking in business and that it has facilities to 
carry additional traffic, reductions to meet such conditions arc fully 
justified, especially when it is known that the reduced rates and 
fares will increase the volume of business by extending the demand or 
the markets of consumption or by reduction in prices at places where 
owing to high freight, business has been hitherto impossible or 
restricted. 
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But when railway facilities are unable to cope with the existing 
tral&c and further facihties can only be given slowly, due to circumstances 
over which a Railway Company has no control, reduction in rates 
only result in reduction of earnings thus increasing the cost of the rail- 
way for the same amount of traffic tor be carried at reduced rates. Such 
a course, if continued for any length of time, must affect the power 
of the railway in carrying traffic at reasonable rates. It will, however, 
ilways pay the railways to be on the look out for traffic in the direction 
in which the wagons are returning empty — for such traffic, while requir- 
ng no additional facilities and very little extra expenditure, will bring 
n more money. But in such cases also, if it means mere transfer of 
raffic from one railway to another, it cannot be to the best interests of 
ndia or of its Government, as the owner of Indian railways. 

There are times when enhancements of rates are also called for. 
iome have termed enhancements in rates taxation, but when the railway 
xpenses go up and there cannot be an increase in traffic unless large 
jms are spent on renewals or ext(‘nsion of facilities to meet require- 
lents of the present or anticipated increase in traffic the raising of 
rates is justified especially when funds and materials are not avail- 
able to pay for extended facilitu'S. 

Quotation of ^ country like India, where large tracts yet remain to be provided 

with railways and wln're money has to be found, for exteiisions to main 

eircunutancea improving tln'ir facilities, cither out of gi’ants from the 

various general revenues of India, demands on which for various kinds of public 
expenditure are great, or out of borrowt^d capital (on which intei'cst 
has to be paid out of the railway revenue), and where main lines are 
finally responsible for the paynienb of deficit of tlie guaranteed intejest 
to branches, financed out of funds raised by private enterprise in India, 
the public should at times be prepared for (‘uhancement of rates or 
fares to meet temporary stress under exe(‘pticnal conditions When, 
however, normal conditions return ri'ductions can again be thought 
of, if it is found that the expansion of India’s resourci'S and their 
development nwd reduced rates. 

When a new industry or trade can be developed, which will in the 
long run benefit the country and consequently the railways serving it, 
and it is found that it requires a fostering rate in its early stage it is 
always good for the railways to encourage a ncAV or a struggling in- 
dustry by such reasonable rates as circumstances require. But at the 
same time if the law is made rigid that charge for long hauls should not 
be greater than for short hauls or if the railways know that a re- 
duction at one point to meet a really deserving case will force down 
rates at other points, where traffic can well bear the existing rates, 
they will hesitate to make reductions. 

. Almost similar remarks apply to equal mileage rates, the evils of 
which (if rigidly adopted in preference to rates on the basis of 
** what the . traffic will bear were summarised as follows by the 
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^Select Committee of July 1882, on railway rates and 
England 

“ (a) It would prevent Railway Companies from lowering their 
rates and fares, so as to compete with traffic by sea, by 
canal, or by a shorter or otherwise cheaper railway, and 
would thus deprive the public of the benefit of competi- 
tion, and the company of a legitimate source of profit. 

“ (b) It would prevent Railway Companies from making perfectly 
fair arrangements for carrying at a lower rate than usual 

goods brought in larger and constant quantities 

“ (c) It would compel a company to carry for the same rate 
over a line which has been very expensive in constnu'tion, 
or which, from gradients or otherwise, is very expensive 
in working, at the same rate at which it carries over less 
expensive lines. 

“ In short, to impose cipial mileage rates on the, compiinies w'ould 
be to deprive the public of the benefit of much of the competition 
which now exists, or has existed, to raise the charges on the public in 
lUiiny cases where the companies now find it to their inteiest to lower 
them, and to perpetuate monopolies in carriage, trade, and manufacture 
in favour of those rates and places wliich are nearest or least expen- 
sive, where tlic varying charges of tlie companies now I'reate com- 
petition. And it will be found that the su])j)ortcrs of eijiial mih'agc 
rates wdien pressed, often really mean, not that the Jates they ])ay 
themselves are too high, hut that the rates that others pay ar<‘ too 

low, • 

“ Pressed bv these difficulties, the proposers of ecpial mileage rates 
have admitted that there must Im* numerous c*xc(‘pl.ions, c.j/., where 
there is water competition, (/.c., at about threc-fifths of thq railway 
stations of the United Kingilorn), where low rates for long distances will 
bring a profit, or where tin* aiti(;lc carried at low rates is necc'ssary, 
such as ccal. It is scarcidy necessary to observe that such excep- 
tions as these, whilst inadeipiate to m(*et all tlie various cases, 
destroy the value of ‘ e(jual mileagi' ’ as a prineiph*, or the possibility 
of applying it as a general rule.” 

It may, however, be pointed out that some of the above arguments 
do not apply against equal mileage rates in India with same force as 
in England owing to difiference in conditions, sucll as extensive water 
competition, which exists in England but not very largely in India. 

Having so far related the general factors, which underlie the 
principles of rates making, we shall now in the subsequent chapters deal 
with the various phases of the (juestion of railway rates affecting this 
country including the history of railway developments bearing on 
railway rates and of competition and combination, etc. 





CHAPTER I 


Early HISTORY and Govkirnmknt policy in the matter of umlway 

RATES AND FARES. 

The history of the rates and fares of Indian Jhiilways commenees Contract 
from the time the railvt ays came to be projected in this coimtrY. 
was at the outset agreed to between the JIailway Companies and the India cm- 
Government (the East India Company) that the fares and rates 
in the first instance, to be fixtvi with the approval of tlie Government, TttdUnel^'^ 
and alterations in them coidd only be made witli the concurrence of the 
same authority. In the event of the net profits of a Hailway (‘xeeeding 
10 per cent, on the capital outlay, the Government could order that the 
rates and fares should be reduced, but not to siicli an extent as to 
bring the net receipts below 10 per cent, upon the capital expended. 

The clause in the contract with the first railways xvas as follows. (This 
is a quotation from the contract of the late East India Company witli 
the Madras Railway Company, dated 22nd December 1852). 

“ The said Railway Company shall b(‘ authorised and empowered to 
charge such fares for the carriage of jiassengers and goods, and such 
tolls for the use of the said raihvay as shall have been approved by tl/e 
East India Company, and shall not in any case charge any higher or 
difierent fares or tolls whatsoever without such approval being first 
obtained ; but such fares and tolls shall, w'hen such net receipts as are 
hereinafter mentioned shall in any year have exceeded 10 per cent, upon 
the outlay, be reduced in accordance wdth any requisition of the East 
India Company in that behalf, but only with a view of limiting the said 
fares and tolls so far that the net receipts shall not exceed 10 per cent, 
as aforesaid.” 

In the early stage of Indian Kailw^ays neither the Government nor 
the Railway Companies wti’c in a position to determine what rates and 
fares the trade and the travelling public required in order to confer the 
full benefit of the railways on them. Necessarily, therefore, the charges 
for the carriage of passengers and goods were in an experimental condi- 
tion, but it is interesting to note that in a report in 18511, when the railways 
could hardly be said to be even in their infancy, it was observed that 
although there w'ould be the absence of competition on Indian Railways 
(which in England had been the means of exhausting funds at the outset), 
owing to railways in India practically serving difierent territories, the 
injurious efiects of monopoly would be prevented by the power rescrveil 
by the Government to regulate proceedings of railway companies and to 
fix the rates and fares, which again could not be altered without the 
approval of the Government. 
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It was considered doubtful, when the railways were proposed for the 
country, as to whether there would be a large passenger traffic, but no 
such doubts were entertained as to goods traffic. 

There were expectations of exports of food grains and oil seeds from 
' India witii the opening of the railways to ports from the interior, but 
the prospects of a heavy traffic in cotton for shipment were largely 
calculated upon, as even without the railways, during the ten years 
ending 1858, eighteen per cent, of the total quantity of cotton imported 
into the United Kingdom was from India, Bombay alone exporting 135 
million pounds out of the total of 146 millions sent from India. 

Oriffinal rates For the three railways that were opened for traffic between 1853 and 
and fares. ^359 ^g given in the table below : — 


1853. 

18 


18.50-51 


1858-50. 



Rate fer 'passenger mile in pies* 



Passongor. 

G. 1. P , E. I., Madras.) 

G.I. P., 

H. I., Madra.s ' 

G 1 P , E. 

Madra.s i 

G. I. P., E. I., Madras. 

Int Clasa . 

24 


24 

24 

18 24 

18 

18 18 18 

2n(l „ . 

10 


10 

0 

12 9 

9 

0 9 6 

3rd „ . 

3 


3 

3 

3 3 

4 

3 3 2 



Rate per ton mile in pies. 



Goods. 

G. I. P., E. I, 

Madras. 

G. T. P., 

E I , Madras 

G I. P., E. I., 

, Madras 

G, I P , E. I., Madras. 

IstClflfs . 

10 


i 10 

9* .. 

No 

Of 

No 8 





chunKO 


cliango 

2ud „ . 

14 


14 

131 .. 


13* 

10 

3rd ,, . 

18 


18 

18 


20i 

12 

4ilt „ . 

20 


20 

27 




6Mi „ . 

30 


30 

54 





• Coal at 7 pics) pt'r ton ovor Haxt Indian UuUway. 


On the East Indian and the Great Indian Peninsula Hallways the 
goods were divided into five classes, 1 st, 2 nd, 3rd, 4tli and 5tli, the lowest 
rate being charged for the 1st class and the highest for the 5th class, 
but the reverse was the case in the case of passengers, the 1 st class passen- 
gers paying the highest fare and the tliird class the lowest. 

Why the Madras Railway confined its goods rates to three classes and 
did not follow the example of the other two lines is not known, but 
it is supposed that for a less prosperous area, which the Madras Railway 
served, they thought that the third class rate was the highest they could 
charge, and the third class included also the Ith and 5th class goods 
of the other two lines. The goods classification was simple and 
did not exceed a page of foolscap in print, and the division was as 
follows : — 

The 1st Class— comprised of mineral goods, manures, firewood, 
salt, timber, pig iron, iron bar, returned empties, etc- 
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The 2nd Class — consisted of a large number of commodities 
^ amongst which were agricultural productions (such as 
grain, oil seeds, cotton, jute, chillies) ; and other articles 
of general consumption, e.g,, Jagree (Cur), sugar, cocoa- 
nuts, betelnuts, flour, ghee, earthenware, gunny, hides, oil 
cak# saltpetre, iron and steel articles, and twist (either 
cotton or woollen), came under this class as well. 

In the third Class there were— wines and spirits, stores and 
provisions, groceries, hardware, tobacco, tunneiic, silk 
raw, machinery, vegetables. 

The articles in the 4th Class were— books, cutlery, glass and 
glassware, medicines, perfumery, tea, tiirpaulms and 
manufactured silk. 

And the 5th Class - consisted of goods, which are uow-a-days 
known as “ Excepted articles,” such as gold, sdver, jewel- 
lery, etc. 

“ Piece goods,” which form an important item of railway traffic 
now-a-days, did not occur in the list of articles mentioned in the goods 
classification. 

As early as in 1859, a dispute arose between the Madras Pail way interpreta- 

Company and the Covernment as to the powers of the (lovvvnmQnt, of the 

^ ^ *11 It 'ill. ^ fy tfl/C 

after having once sanctioned tlie lates, U) alter them without any Oovernmnt 
initiation on the part of the railway company. It was also disjmted 
whether any alteration could bo made in the rates without the sanction f^tes under 
of the Board of Directors. The Secretary of State for India, in his ctww- 
Despatch No. 119, dated 24th November 1859, passed the following 
decisions on these points - 

“ With regard to the powder of the Covernment to alter the rates, 
in the absence of any request to that eiTcct from the Hail way Company, 

I apprehend that under the contract, it is intended that when omse the 
rates and fares have been definitely settled and approved by Covern- 
ment, the proposals for any alteration should be initiated by the railway 
company. In the present iiistance, however, it may be urged that the 
rates in force were made experimentally, with the view of ascertaining, 
by actual experience, those wliich were most suited to the circumstances 
of the country, and that none had been finally approved by the Covern- 

ment It should be understood, however, tjiat when once the 

rates have been definitely fixed they cannot be altered, except at the re- 
quest of the company, until the profits realised amount to ten jier cent. 

But while this is the legal state of the case, there should be no difficulty, 
practically, in carrying out any measures by mutual consent which 
experience may show to be to the advantage of tlie undertaking. 

I quite agree in the opinion of the late Court of Directors that 
these are matters which are better decided in India than in this 
country/* 
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By the middle of 1861, 1,028 miles of railway were opened for traffic. 

Miles. 


Bast Indian Railway 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway . 

Madras Railway 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway . 


376 

356 

206 

30 


; i% 
'•1861 and the 
rates and 
fares then 
in force. 


Total 


1,028 


The railways were attracting a fair amount of traffic, both in pas- 
sengers and goods, but it was felt that the goods rates of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Kailway were not low enough for the area that railway 
served, because notwithstanding the facilities of transit offered by rail, 
the amount.of goods carried by country carts by roads mnning along the 
railway, over considerable distances, particulaily in the Deccan, was 
large, and therefore, in 1861, rates lower than the class rates were granted 
to attra^tt this traffic to the railway, with appreciable results. 

It will be obsemd from the table of rates given previously, that 
of the three lines the charges of the Madras Kailway were fixed on a lower 
basis, and it was remarked by the Directors of that line in 1861 that the 
low fares, judiciously fixed, were drawing traffic from the old roads to 
the rail road.” 

In the beginning of the year 1862, taking the lines that were open 
for traffic, the following were the highest and lowest fares in 'force on 
them ; — 


PASSKNliKP 'in.r i COOlis llATKS I’KK TON Pi'll MIM’. 




1st, 

2n<i 

' :ini 

1 1st. 

‘iiiil 

’ 3r(i , 

4 th 

! 5th 




class 

class 

; Hass. 

) 

cl.WS. 

1 cliUSS. 

class 

claas. 



Vies. 

ru's. 


1 I'Ics 

l*ics 


I'ics, 

1 

1 riea. 



IS 

i « 

a 

0 

131 

1 ! 

30 

1 54 

Lowest . 


8 

' 4 

! 

i « 

10 

13 : 

13 

30 


Railways 
open for 
puUic traffic 
in 1863, 


The year 1863 started with the lengths of the railways available 
for carriage of public traffic as follows : — 


The East Indian Railway 

Tlio Groat Indian Pcnii^sula Railway 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 

Railway 

Tho Madras Railway 

The Great Southern Railway of India 
The Eastern Bengal Railway . 

The Calcutta South Eastern Railway 

The Soinde Railway 

The Punjab and Delhi Railway 


Howrah to Chuuar. 

Allahabad to Hathras. 

Hurd wan to Raneoganj. 

Bombay to Bhusaval. 

Bhusaval to Malkapur, on tho Nagpur 
branch. 

Bombay to Sholapur in the south. 

Daman Road, 12') miles north of Bombay 
to Ahmedabad. 

Madras to Boy pore, e.g., from the Coro* 
mandel coast to the Malabar coast. 
Trichinopoly to Cauvery. 

Calcutta to Poradah. 

Calcutta to Canning. 

Karachi to Kotri. 

Amritsar to I^horo. 
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It was noticed in 186-t that there was an increase in the earnings 
with a falling off in the traffic, and it was observed by the Government 
Director of Indian Bailway Companies in England that “possibly the 
rates might have been fixed too high, and that more traffic might have 
been taken at a less profit per passenger or ton of goods and yet so as to 
produce greater aggregate profits,’* and for the first time, in the history 
of Indian Railways, the Government of India expressed their anxiety 
in the interests of the traders and the travelling public, and in a report 
to the Secretary of State for India they said that “ it was the duty 
of the Government to see that the public were protected by taking care 
that a moderate scale of maximum rates was established while the actual 
arrangement, within that scale, might with advantage be left to the 
Railway Managers.” 

In 1865, the rates for carriage of passengers and goods on Indian 
Railways were as shown in the statement ajipended below : - 



CA'^sKSUKlt I'HK Mil i: 



Goons ri ii TON I'l a Mii,n 


lUUiWvYS 

! 

1 

1 2nd 

lid 

1 nil 

Iht 

2nd 

! :;rd 

4tli 

f)t li 


I Cl<lhS 

1 rl.isi 

cla-s 

(las-,. 

( lass 

CI 1 I.HS 

j eliws. 

class, 

class. 


1 As ]» 

i As |. 

Av II 

As ji 

As. ]) 

\s p 

As p 

\s p 

As |! 

n.ist liniiiin 

1 1 (t 

(1 (! 

(I 1 

0 .1 

0 !»♦. 

1 0 

I t 


4 X 

(irciit Iiiiiiaii 

! 1 ‘-^1 

0 s 

(1 ;{ 


0 !l 

1 1 

1 0 

2 4 

4 8 

IVninsiila 


1 








Jladnis 

l 0 

j 0 5 

0 :ii 


fO ) 
(0 mi 

1 4 

1 0 

j 2 2 


Bombav and 

I l 2* 

0 8 

0 4 


* 0 8 

0 10 

1 4 

1 8 


liaroda. 

Scindo 

I 1) 10 

0 0 1 

(1 .1 


0 III 

1 2 

2 4 1 

i 


Punjab . 
Eastern Bengal 

1 1 <• 

0 8 1 

0 d 


0 M 

I 0 1 

J H 

2 2 


1 1 0 

0 (* 

0 4 

0 ;i ' 

u m 

1 0 

1 4 

2 4 

4”8 

Calcutta and 

! 1 “ 1 

! 0 0 

0 4 

0 J 


. 1 

. 1 



South EfV'ileni 
Groat Soiitlicrn | 

_Llj 

1 

0 H j 

0 2 

i 


•• i 

.. 1 

1 




• rcM»i 7 jiifH. 


This statement shows that the cheapest lowest clafiis passenger fare 
was that in force on the Great Southern Railway, viz,, 2 pies, whereas 
on the other lines it varied between 2h and 4 pies ; in the case of good? 
rates 8 to 10 pies per ton |K;r mile were charged for the lowest class of 
goods. The present maximum for the lowest class of goods is 9 pies 
per ton per mile or J pie per maund per mile. . 

About the year 1865, it seems it was alleged by some in England on 
behalf of the companies, that the Government in exercising control over 
railway rates in India might think fit to require the adoption of such a 
scale of charges as would bring the railway within the compass of as 
much people as possible, without considering the effects of too low a scale 
upon the receipts or profits. The Government of India declined that 
any such idea had ever been entertained. The policy of the Gov- 
ernment was summed up in the following words “ The j)eople in 
India are now taxed to pay the guaranteed interest. For their pro- 
tection the Government exercises a control over the railway companies, 


Views of (Ms 
Government 
of India i» 
IS64 in the 
matter of, 
prctedtng the 
vUeresls of the 
public ; and . 
raits «)i(i 
fares in JS66. 
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Comparison 
of fosstnger 
fares for the 
lowest class 
between 
English and 
Indian lines 
in 1864 and 
% few re- 
marks on the 
mhject of 
passenger 
\rajfic and 
fares on 
Fnflfi'an Bail- 
mgs. 


with the twofold object of securing such a system of good management 
as shall provide all the legitimate advantages of railway communication 
for the country at large, as well as such profits as shall release the 
Government from payment of the guaranteed interest ; and in the 
second place, of affording the best means of encouraging capital and 
enterprise in India by affording an example of success in works which 

have been undertaken It must not be thought, however, 

that high profits and high fares are synonymous ; on the contrary, low 
fares, that is to say low, compared with those in Europe, are perfectly 
compatible with large remunerative receipts.” 

The following table shows the fares for a hundred miles journey 
on the various Indian lines of 18G4 as well as the charges for the same 
distance on some of the English Railways, for the third class passengers 

For 100 miles. 


3r(l class fares. 

Indian Bailways — s. d. 

Ea.st Indian 3 1 

Clrcat Indian Peninsula 2 

Madras 2 lOJ 

JJoinbny, Baroda and Central India 4 2 

Eastern Bengal Slate * . 3 1^ 

Cl reat Southern of India 2 3^ 

Sciiide 3 8 

English Railways — 

Croat Northern ........84 

London and Dover ........ 8 4 

Croat Ea.stein , . ,* 12 0 

Brighton ..84 

London and Noilh We.stein . . . . . ,84 

( I reat Western 8 .5 


IIow far any such comparison is useful it is diflicult to say, because 
some hold the view that any comparison of this nature is not of fiiucli 
use, for the conditions in the two countries are not alike. It is said that 
the fares for the lowe.st class of passengers should be determined, regard 
being had to the travelling power of the mass, which in India con.sists 
of the agricultural classes and labourers. The former travel for long 
distances only when on pilgrimage's and for short distances on business, 
whereas the labourers travel both short and long distances in search of 
employment ; in sonie cases the railway fare is borne by the employers 
and in others paid by the labourers themselves. It was held that 
what the great majority of the population can afford to pay in railway 
fares in England or in America is higher than what the same class can 
pay in India, and a comparison was made in 1903, showing that 
while for one day’s wages an unskilled labourer could travel sixty 
miles in America, the same class of inhabitant in India could not 
travel for more than fourteen miles on one day’s wages, It may 
not be out of place to also point out that in some cases it is not on 
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what a man earns a day, but on what he actually saves, depends his 
spending power on travelling. Therefore, in any such coniparison of 
fares, the factors to be taken into consideration are many ; some 
of which are (a) the wages and savings of the people, (ft) the necessit ies 
for travelling, (c) the expenses of the railways in carrying passengers, 

(d) habits of the people in the matter of migration. 

According to the report of the “ Rise of Prices Enquiry Committee ** 

(1915) “ the wages of every class of wage-earners in India liave ris('n in 
rural and urban areas much more rapidly than tlie retail prici's, and the 
rise has been greatest in mral areas where the wages of both agi i- 
cultural labourers and village artisans have risen enormously as measured 
by their purchasing power of commodities^’ and “ Railway transport- 
ation ” is one of the commoditi(‘s of which the agricultural labourers 
are purchasers. It will be matter for consideration for the future, when 
the railway fares are being reconsidered after the war, whether the 
travelling power of this class of inhabitants has increased or decreased. 

Now to revert to the history of railway expansion and railway rates— 

In 1866, the East Indian Railway was completed from Howrah to the temporary 
left bank of the river Jumna, opposite Delhi. The Punjab Delhi Railway 
was open from Amritsar to ^Iultan, the Scinde Railway from Karachi (/iteTo/rojJfe 
to Kotri, and a Steamer Service, called the Indus Flotilla, was maintained 
betw'cen Multan and Kotri over the indus for purposes of through ^ 
traffic between the Punjab Delhi and the Scinde Railways. The Bombay, 

Baroda and Central India Railway (’ompany had completed the lengtii ’ 
from Bombay to Ahmedabad, and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
had extended its line to Berars and was within easy reach of tlu' great 
cotton mart of Amraoti. The Madras Railway in addition to its length 
from Madras to Beyjiur had built a branch from .lalarpet to Bangalore. 

By the middle of the year 1866 the open mileage of railways was 
and it is interesting to note that even in th(3 sixties the demand for 
the conveyance of goods on Indian Railways had beconu* so great 
that the resources of some of the railway compaiiic's w'cre found inade- 
quate to meet the same. Owing to more traffic offering itself than 
w’hat the railwavs could carry, there was at this time a tendency on the 
part of the railways to erdiance the fares. This attitiuh' of the rail- 
w'ays puzzled the Government and they gave this matter a griiat deal 
of attention, and in a report to the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, the Government Director of Indian Railway Companies, on 
whom, in those days, fell the task of furnishing an annual report on 
Indian Railways to the Secretary of State to be presented to both 
Houses of Parliament, wrote as follows : — 

“ If the traffic goes on increasing in the same ratio as in the last two 
years, the rates will, in some cases, have to be raised higher than they are 
now, in order to realise the profits which the railway's could command. 
Considering the question in the abstract, the first point to be ascer- 
tained, before fixing charges of this kind, is the cost c £ conveyance, and 
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then the charge, which, in addition to what is required to cover the cost, 
will produce the greatest aggregate return ; for it should be borne in mind 
that it is not the high profit per unit, but the small profits upon the large 
numbers of quantity which should be sought for. Supposing the cost of 
running a train, which should carry 50 tons, to be three shillings a mile, 
and only 25 tons are carried at 3 pence a mile, the profit is only 3 shillings 
3 pence or IJ pence per ton ; but supposing the charge be 2 pence, and 
50 tons are carried, the profit is 5 shillings 4 pence or pence per ton. 
Thus, when the profits for each ton are more, the aggregate results are 
less, because the amount conveyed is insufficient to fill the wagon. When 
the amount is increased by the lower charge, the profit is smaller per each 
ton but (more being carried cost) the profits are greater on 

the whole. The great aim should be, in the first place, to provide an 
adequate supply of rolling stock, and then to impose such rates as would 
bring that stock into constant use. An over supply and an under supply 
arc to be avoided, lioth have a tendency to raise rates. If too many 
carriages and trucks are juovided, charges must be put on to cover the 
cost of those unemployed. If too few trucks are provided charges would 
have to be imposed to check the demand of conveyance.” 

No further action was suggested beyond recording these views, but, 
oi\the other hand, the Government seems to have acce])tcd the situation 
that “ as the Great Indian Peninsula and the East Indian Railways were 
unable to meet the demands upon them by supplying carriages and 
tmekfl for the traffic offered to them, the high rates levied by them at 
the time ought to be, under these circumstances, considered exceptional.” 
It is not known, however, whethgr any attempt was made by these two 
railways to borrow rolling stock from other lines to meet the increased 
traffic, but about this time all the railways in India were more or less 
busy. As to the suggestion in the remarks quoted above that the first 
aim should be to get an adecpiate supply of rolling stock, it is at times 
difficult to say what that adequate supply of rolling stock is. It is seen 
on some Railways that a supply of a large number of wagons did 
not enable them to move quickly all the traffic offering. In 
many cases, no additional stock would be necessary if facilities in the 
way of additional tracks, passing sidings, crossing stations, reduced 
lengths of block sections, marshalling and sorting yards, etc., and ex- 
tended terminal facilities were provided, to enable the trains and wagons 
to get through quickier so as to attain better results in the matter of 
quick turning round of stock. It has been seen that during recent 
years, with the increase in the number of wagons and engines, the work 
done by each individual wagon or engine has become less. This point 
„has been dealt with in greater detail in the chapter on “ Economics of 
Transportation” and in Appendix thereto. It is also to be observed 
that the power of the Railways in getting more work out of wagons, 
is sometimes reduced, owing to removal of goods by consignees, at 
terminals, not keeping pace with the arrivals. 
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In any case, as already pointed out, the enhancement in rates by the 
Great Indian Peninsula and East Indian Railways in 1805-06 were 
accepted as exceptional. It was about this time that the Cheat Indian 
Peninsula Railway raised the classification of cotton from the 2nd class 
to 4th class, and this had the effect of appreciably increasing the 
receipts without injuring the traffic. 

The tendency on the part of the Railway Companies to charge 
high rates, led to the discussion as to the future method of control 
by the Government, not only in the interests of the public, but to 
avoid the high rates becoming the means of restricting the growth 
of railway business. 

In 1868, maximuin rates were fixed for the various railways by the 
Local Governments under instructions from th<‘ Secretary of the Oowm- 

because the Secietary of State* did not thiidc that the Sujueme Govern- tnentfor 
merit in India should interfere m such matters, as practically each railway jggg 

served its own territory and had local conditions, and therefore, 
each Government, within its own rresidency, was comjietent to nx the 
rates and fares for each line, and it w’as considered by him that the only 
case in which the Government, of India should keep a control was in the mental 
matter of general policy. Hut at the same time it was noted by the tme- 
Secretary of State that the Government of India had also ki'])t the 
control of rates for food grains and coal and fares for the lowest class 
of passengers and^no objection w'as rais(‘d to this exception. Practi- 
cally, the lines were allow'cd to retain their existing rates and faivs and the 
maximum rates and fares were as follows : — 



Faiu:s. tkk 

IMSSENOKIt 

CER MII.E. 

Railways. 

Ist class. 

2nd class. 

■ 

Inter cla.s,s. 

.‘Ird class. 4 Ih class. 


PU‘K. 

I’ies. 

Pjos. 

Pics. Pics. 

Madras .... 

18 

f) 


3 1 

Great Southern . 

18 



3 

Great Indian I’eniiifiula 

21 

12 


8 3 

Bombay, Baroda and Central 

24 

12 


8 4 

India 

Scinde 

24 

12 


8 4 

East Indian 

18 

I 9 

4J . 

3 

Eastern Bengal . 

; i« 

: 

'M 

3 

Calcutta and South Eastern 

18 

i 


3 

Punjab 

! 

I 9 


2i 

Delhi .... 

18 

9 


21 

Oudh and Rohilkhand 

18 

1 

, 9 


2 1 .. 


* Despatch No. 17 of 29th February 1868 from the Secretary of State to Government 
of India. 
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Railways, 

U 

class. 

2nd 

class. 

1 

1 3rd 
j class, 

i 

4th 

class. 

1 5th 
class. 

1 Food 

grains. 

Coal. 




1 Male per ton per mile. 




Pies, 

Pies. 

I Pies. 

I I’ies, 

Pies. 

' Pies, 

Pics. 

Madraa . . , . 

12 

14 

16 

1 24 

1 30 



Great Southern .... 

12 

14 

16 

24 

30 



Great Indian PenlnHuIa . 

12 

18 

24 

36 

54 

12 

10 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India 

12 

18 

24 

30 

54 

12 

10 

Sclnde 

12 

18 

24 1 

36 

54 

12 

10 




Hate per maund per vide. 




Pie. 

Pie 

Pie. 

Pie. 

Plc>-. 

Pie. 

Pie. 

East Indian 



S 

1 

2 

i 

i 

Eastern Bengal . . , . ' 

1 

J 1 

§ 

1 

2 

i 

i 

Calcutta and South Eastern . 

1 

i I 

! 

1 

2 

i 

i 

Punjab 

i 

i , 

§ 

1 

2 

i 

i 

Delhi 


i 

•• 

1 



1 


The Goveriimeiit of India Circular letter, dated Simla, the IGth 
October 1808, was to the following efTect : — 

“ The Secretary of State having recently decided iu,favour of a system • 
of maximum fares and rates for Indian Kail ways, the Governor General 
in Council has had under their consideration the question as to the extent 
to which the Government of India should take part in these, and how 
far it should leave the matter to tlie control of the Local Governments. 

“ It a})pears to the Governor General in Council that in affairs of 
this sort, the Government of India should only so far interfere as may be 
necessary to lix a general ])olicy on the part of the Government, and to 
regulate matters by which a railway company working within th(‘ terri- 
tories of one Local Government may affect a railway company working 
within the territories of another Local Government. Beyond tin’s tlie 
Government of India would wish to leave the subject of maximum fares 
and rates entirely to Local Governments. The only policy of the Govern- 
ment, as regards the fixing of rates and fares on railways, should be to 
make them as generally useful to the mass of the people as is consistent 
with due profits the companies. The powers of the Government^ 
under the contracts, are limited to the approval of increases of fares and 
rates after they have once been fixed, and to the fixing of fares and rates 
on first opening of railways. It is clear that it can never be proper to 
insist on any fare or rate that should not afford a reasonable profit with 
ordinarily filled trains ; and that there are only a few cases in which the 
Government should interfere with the freedom of the companies to act 
according to their judgment on the ordinary system of the trial of the 
relations of supply and demand. After very careful consideration, His 
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Excellency m Council has come to the conclusion that only the Mowjn/i 
matters should at present be retained in the hands of the Cfovcnmioni of 
India : — 

(1) The fares for the lowest class of passen^^ers. 

(2) The rate for food grains. 

(3) The rate for coal.” 

A controversy arose between the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State on the point as to whether the railways were intert^sted 
in charging maximum rates for minimum of traflic or minimum of rates 
for maximum of traffic. While the Secretary of State held that it was 
as much to the interests of the Government as of the Kailway Companies 
to get the maximum of passengers with tlie minimum of profit, the 
Government of India pointed out that it did not appear to them ‘‘ to be 
the interest of the Railway Companies to carry the maximum of passengers 
with the minimum of profit, but on the contrary, minimum of passtmgers 
with maximum of ])rofit and that it would be profitable for them to 
carry two million passengers at 3 })ies instead of three millions of jiassen- 
gers at 2 pies, whereas the interest of the Government acting on behalf 
of the public was directly opposite to it.” At the same tim<‘, however, 
the Government of India admitted that it would not be to the intiTCsts 
of the railways to so raise their fares as to create a drop in the ))assengei 
receipts, thus reducing tlie chances of maximum of profit. A\'liat the 
Secretary of State aj)pare)itly meant was that the railway com])aiiieH were 
interested in attracting to tlieir lines maximum number of passengers 
they could carry and that, therefore, th(‘y would not charge a higher 
rate than what would l)iing the traffic G) the railway, or in other words, 
they would not levy a higher rat(‘ than the figur(‘ winch would bring 
maximum of ])assengers wdiieh the railways could carry. 

In 18118, the railway nnleage sanctioned for (onstructioii was r),b()(), 
of which 3,912 wereojten tor traffic ; aiul dealing with the (juestion ol 
further development, the Secret aiy of State* held the view that competing 
lines ought not to be promoted, as will be se(*n from the following ex- 
tracts from Despatch No. 3 (Hailway), dated tin* 10th of January 1808, 
from the Secretary of State to the Government of India : — 

“9. It seems desirable that jnojects for future railways should be 
arranged in two separate classes, as commercial or jiolitical. It may 
often be difficult to distinguish clearly between the two, but this need weeniwo 
not be attempted. It will be sufficient that some should be recognised poUt^dani 
as being recommended chiefly by commercial, and others chiefly by Commercid 
political utility.” 

“10 

“11. Of the commercial lines, those should, in my opinion, be 
preferred, which will open up the districts, whose natural resources are at 
once largest and least developed, and which are least aided by existing 
lines. Competing lines ought not to be promoted, but care should 
be taken to scrutinize the grounds upon which any line is said to 
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be in competition with another. As regards feeders, it is to be hoped 
that the several companies will not refuse to undertake such, as both 
they and the Government may concur in regarding them as d^irable.” 

‘ About this time the Directors of the Indian railway companies in 
England represented to the Secretary of State about the provision of 
roads from railway stations to the interior, and the Government of India 
recognised the importance of this, and a system of roads as feeders to 
each line was approved by the Government, but it is feared that for 
want of funds even to this day the Local Governments and the District 
Boards have not been able to provide sufficient roads in this direction. 
Nevertheless the railways changed the character of the roads and are 
responsible for the increase in the number of roads in India, as will be 
proved by the following remarks in the Imperial Gazetteer (Indian 
Empire, Volume III, published in 1908) 

“ The constniction of railways began to have a considtnable 
influence on the functions and characters of new roads. With the 
extension of railways it became more and more necessary to build roads 
in a direction which would enable them to feed rather than compete 
with the newer moans of communication ; and a great demand for 

metalled roads was aroused ’’ * 

Staklinespro, During this period State lines were projected, and the policy of the 

public the benefit of low rates ; 
public, these lines were intended to be built cheaply, the idea being to ‘‘com- 
mence on a most economical scale and to make improvements gradually 
as the trafhe justified fresh outlay and called for greater conveniences.” 
Opening of ^ great stimulus was given to the trade of India by the opening 
the Sun of the Suez Canal in 1809 and it is estimated that the value of the 
and ike ^^ports and imports of India in that year was 89 crores of nipees as 
junction bd- compared with 32 crores, the value of the foreign trade of India in 
1851-52, i.e., before the advent of railways. 
the Great In the year 1870, a still further encouragement was afforded to the 

nda^^Slways trade, as in that year one of the most important events in the 

at Mhul’ history of Indian railways took place ; the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
SS<Jero»7- linked up wnth the East Indian Railway at Jubbulpur, and the 

way rates through co iimunication was opened for public traffic on 7th March 1870 

Edinburgh, and thus Bombay and Calcutta, and 
well as traffic Bombay and Delhi and Laliore were brought into railway communication 

2870 and It w^as consi lered by the Government at this time that tliere should 

be unrestricted interchange of traffic between all the lines opened, and 
that, altliough the circumstances of each railway might and did differ, 
there was much that was common to all, and that as far as possible uni- 
formity should be maintained, “ both as regards system of management 

and rates of charge ” 

Although unrestricted interchange of traffic was arranged generally 
between the open lines, and a special meeting was held between the 
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Directors of the East Indian and the Great Indian Peninsula Railways 
in order to attain free interchange of traffic vid Jubbulpur, uniformity in 
the matter of rates for charge did not come in for a long time afterwards. 

In 1870, the rates and fares on the various lines were as given below. 
Salt and grain were charged the lowest rates, and on some railways eoal, 
grain and salt came under the hc.ad of “ Special ” class. 

j TEK PASSKKOKR PhR Mll.r ^ Codt'^ MR TON PI U MIM 

RULWAY. I j ! ' ! j 

I 1st I ‘Jnd :lrd 4th l.-t ‘Jnd itrd 4tli Mli <dli ; s, ,,1 

• oh^s^, I clxsb. class class. , class cl.iss cl.is-*. class j fla.s'i ilass | 

!as. p, |as. p p. P p .\s. P p. As 1» j la p Va. j' 

East Indian . J 1 0 0 9 0 9 S 1 2 , 1 C. 1 10 ! 4 . . 7 pics lor 

I I ' ; ; «list a II (• (' 

Croat Indian 1 1 6 0 9 0 4 0 0 ^ t) 10 | I U 1 9 ' 2 0 | 4 S o\cr 900 

Peninsnlu. i , ! , I ! miles, 

Madras . .1 0 0 0 0 3 ' 0 8 1 0 1 2 1 0 ' 2 0 4 0 

I I . ' , 

Bomhay, Ba- I 1 3 0 7 j 0 3 . , 0 8 ' 0 10 12 1 8 ; 2 4 3 4 

roda. and j ' ' ' 1 

Central India I ^ 

Sclndc and 1 0 0 9 ' 0 2i . . . ! . . | ' 

Punjab. j 1 111 

Great Southern I 10 05j03 .. .. j.. j.. .. .. j.. 

oflndia. I ' ' ' 1 

1 ' ' ' • : I As, p. 

Eastern Bengal 1 0 09|0 4j 03 08'l2jlG 2 4|48 OO 

Oudh and 1 0 0 9 | 0 4J 0 3 0 10 [ 1 2 j 1 0 2 4 14 8 1 ,. 0 7 

Rotdlkhand. L ' , ▼ 
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\sk be out oi place also to give some idea of the traffic that 
was being carried on the various Indian Railways at the time the rates 



No. of 
miles open 
Total. 

PASSBNOfiB Traffic. 

1 Goods 

Railways. 

1 Total, 

Third 

1 class. 

(1) 

No. of tons 

1 of coal and 

1 coke. 

I No. of tons 
/ of other 

1 minerals. 

1 

Ouaranteed. 




1 

I 



East Indian— 




1 



(Main Lino) 

i,\:n 

r>, 130,000 

1,473,730 

1 

! 209,480 

15,202 


(Jubbulpur Lino) 

224 

215,723 

185,914 

1 390 

I 



Oroat Indian Peninsula . 

i,2r)S 

3,32t).021 

1,592,547 

1 

2,210 

429,874 


Madras 

78:i 

2, 105,r>0(» 

1,774,800 

709 

40,308 


Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India. 

m 

312 

1 

2,555,848 

2,432,097 

.5,.390 

11,308 


Soindo, Punjab and 
Delhi. 

GOG 1 

1,971,109 

1,919,888 

i 282 

1,458 


Croat Southern of 
India. 

108 i 

i 

78.3,755 

771,921 


010 


Eastern Bengal 

j 

113 : 

1,324,907 

293,119 

14,025 

5,044 


Oudh and Kohilkhantl . 

42 

351,292 

34.3,184 


477 


Carnatic 

ly ' 

79,772 

74,299 


10 


State. 

1 






Calcutta and South- 
Eastotn. 

2S 

287,477 

282,2.50 

556 

088 


Khamgaon . 

8 

10,531 

8,985 

•• 

•• 


Ungmranleed. 







Nulhctee . 

28 

72,949 

67,385 

3,069 

3,295 
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and fates ^ven in the pieoechng table were in operation. The Mlomg 
are the figures of traffic ® 
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A year afterwards, an analysis was prepared of the results of the 
traffic and of traffic working, particularly in connection with the gross 
rates and fares earned, the profits derived therefrom and the cost of work- 
ing each unit of goods and passenger traffic. And it was considered 
that such figures would go to illustrate the effect of the rates and fares on 
traffic receipts and expenditure of the railways. Only the important 
lines were taken into account in the analysis given below : — 

The remarks of the Government Consulting Engineer in, London on 
the results attained by the railways are very interesting, and have, 
therefore, been also reproduced here, as they give a very clear idea 
of the whole position at the time. The figures are for 1871-72. 


Passenger Traffic ^ 



JlA'ST Indian. 



Bombay 

and 

Baroda. 


Mull) line 

Jnbbulpur 

branch 

0. I. 1*. 

Madras. 

MllcH open. 

1281 

22:lJ 

1274 

832 

349i 

1. Avcrajiii rcrciiits from each paHsent?er 
train per mile. 

Ks. :M-4 

Ks 2-11-4 

Its. 2-14-0 

Ks. 3-0-0 

Ks. 4 8-ft 

2. Avcraj {0 charge for carrying a piwcmier 
(taklnii all cliwscs together) one mile. ^ 

3 04 plea 

3 12 pies 

3 52 plea 

3 024 pies 

3 24 pica 

3. Average unmlicr In any passcnj'cr tram 
at any one time. 

20(i 

10(5 

157 

190 

208 

4. Average coat of running a tram one mile 

Ks. M3-f' 

Ks 2-0-8 

Ks. 2-12-8 

Its. l-C-4 

Ks 3-7-4 

6. Average cost of carrjing a paasenger one 
mile. j 

1 72 pics 

2 30 plea 

3 no pit's 

1 808 i>ic8 

2 48 pica 

6. Avf'rago profit on each pa'i'^engcT por 
mile. 

1 32 plea 

70 pii'S 

•104 pies 

1 010 pies 

•76 plea 

7. Average number of piusaenger trahm run- 
ning over each mile of line, each way, per 
tllotu (BUi)posing all trains to bo through 
trains). 

214 

1 43 

1 7 

M5 

1 5 

8. Average number of pa-ssengers pa-xsing 
over each line, both waja, per diem. 

882 

1 


534 

437 

804 


Goods Traffic. 


Miles open. 

j 1281 

223i 

1274 

832 

1 S40j 

1. Average receipts from each gootls train 
per mile. 

i Ks 5-10-8 

Ks. 3-4-0 

Us. 4-9-4 

Ks. 3-0-8 

1 Ks, 5- 2-0 

2. A>erago rliargo for carrying one ton of 
goods (taking all classes togctlicr) one 
mile. 

' As. 0-9 92 

As. 0-9 2 

As 1-0 72 

As. 0-11 6 

As. 1-0 

3, Average load (In tons) In any goods train 
at one time. • 

109 

08 

60 

60 

82 

4. Average cost of miming a train one milb 

Ks. 1-13-0 

Ks. 2-0-8 

Ks. 2-12-8 

Ks. 1-6-4 

Ks. 3-7-4 

5. Average cost of enrrjmg a ton of goods 
one mile. 

3 248 pics 

5 70 pies 

7 76 pica 

5 36 pies 

8 pies 

8. Average prollt on each ton p>cr mile 

C> 072 pics 

3 44 plea 

490 plea 

6 24 plea 

4 plea 

7. Average number of goods trains rnnnlng 
over ettcl) mile, eneli way, per diem (sup- 
posing all Ualns to be through trains). 

200 

113 

1 

, 2 52 

1-92 

1-54 

8. Average number of tons passing over 
eicb mile of line both ways, per dlrm. 

580 

154 

1 

349 

192 

252 
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“ A high average rate does not necessarily imply higher rat('s for the 
same classes of goods and passengers. It may result from a larger pro- 
portion being carried of passengers and goods charged at. the higher 
rates.” 

“ Tlie great variation in the cost of carriage on the ililTeirnt lines 
deseivcs seiious attention. If one line can carry goods at of a 
penny per ton ])er mile, it is clear that, a ]>enny ought, not to he spinit 
on the same work on another line. If one line can eairy a pas>enger 
a mile for less tlinn ,“th.s of a penny, the cost of anotln'r ought not to he 
upwards of ^'[^ths of a peimy. If one line runs its t mins at l! shillings 

pence a mile, other lines onglit not to sjuaid from o shilhng.s 8 jieiKH' np 
to G shillings 11 p('iic(‘ pi'r mil(‘.‘' 

“ Tlfe coal (piestion aflVets tin* e\])emlitun‘ hut slightly, and it w to 
be noticed that, the imleage <*ost. is lowest on tin* M.idm'', whieii is wor.se 
off in re.spect of fuel than anv ot.ln'r line, 'the a<l\autage whn-h the Ivi.st 
Indian Kailwav has over other lines in O'gard to coal inav he gathereil 
in some degiee hv a compa.rison of the working cost, (mi th<‘ .Inhhulpur 
and main line of the Mast Indian Ibtilwav. 

” It cannot hi‘ said t.liat tin* co.st, of cariiage mii.st neec'ssaiilv la* less 
on the lines which have a comparativelv large tiallic. as, for instance, 
on the East fiidian, than tho.s<* w'hich ha\(‘ a, small trallic, for it is to be 
observi'd that tin* lim* which is worked most ch(‘a,])ly is the Madras 
which has tin* least trallic of a,nv.‘’ 

‘‘One piincipal cause of tin* hiL'h cost of working Indian lines evi- 
dentlv is tin* insu{lici(‘nt loading o( the tiams and tin* cons(*([in*iit un- 
necessary mileage run.*’ 

“ 'Faking the maximum height of a. train at tons, the av<‘ragc 
freight, supposing tin* traliie all in oin* direction, would h<* 100 ton.s. 
Hut we know that the tratlic is not all in oin* direction, and we might 
therefou* leasonahlv (*.\])(-(t tin* a\<*iag(' freight to lx* soincwheK* hi'twegn 
100 and 'jOO tons, nearer, pi*rhaps, the lower t han tin* higiicr liinil.. On 
tin* East fndian the average only 100 tons. a. litth* alnno the lower 
limit; it is ceitaiidv too low. luit neveitheh'ss nioK* than tw'ic'c as miieli 
as the low'est average, and o)u*-thiid more than tin* liigln'st averngi* on 
other lines. An av(*ra.ge of from I.'IO to 1 Ht tons would not lx* t(x) much 
to expect on all lines.” 

“ The ])assenger freightage is also mucli t(K) low fo» lines wdiirh have 
their traflic entirely under their own crintrol, and its variation shows 
that some lines at all events, if not all, must be working wastefnlly. 
It is to be noted that on tlie (Ireat Indian iVnitisiila the profit on passenger 
traffic is practically nil, although its average rate is higher than tha^ of 
any other line.” 

“ It would seem that the best hope of reducing the cost of can iage 
lies in the substitution, to a very large extent, of mixed trains for separate 
passenger and goods trains, because by this plan only, can the train 
mileage be largely reduced without diminishing tlic necessary facilities 

D 
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for passenger traffic. The attention of the proper authorities cannot 
too strongly directed just now to this subject. It is of importance not 
only because of the large direct saving which might be effected by re- 
ducing working expenses, but much more because the cost of carriage 
must govern the charge of carriage, and the traffic on Indian Ilailways 
has so far fallen short very largely of the expectations formed of it. 
This might be attributed in great, measure to the heavy rates charged. 
Taken at per mile, they are, perhaps, not extreme, but the peculiarity 
of Indian traffic is the low value of the bulk of the goods offered and the 
great distances they are carried. From these two causes, combined with 
the cost of carriage, at present rates form such an addition to the prime 
cost of the class of goods to which railways must look for the bulk of 
their business, such as seeds, rice and grain, as either to exclude such 
goods altogether from commerce or to compel them to resort to other 
means of reaching their destination when such other means exist,’* 

“ It would seem not too much to expect that witli judicious manage- 
ment the cost of transport might be reduced to an average on all lines of 
about one-third of a penny per ton per mile, in which case, assuming 
the quantity of goods offered for transport to increase largely, a 
charge not exceeding the half of the present average of all lines would be 
sufficient.” 

“ What a traffic such a reduction might bring upo!\ the railways is, 
of course, a point on which great differences of opinion may exist, but 
there is no frimd facie reason why there should be found in India any 
exception to the general nilc that low rates make tralfic.” 

In the year 1871-72, the results of which were discussed in the re- 
marks just quoted, there was a net sum of Rs. 1,58,29,000 chargeable to 
the revenues of India to make up the deficit in the guaranteed interest 
of the Indian Railways, and it became a question for serious considera- 
tion by the Government as to how to reduce these large sums. It was 
thought at that time that the railway fares and rates were not sufficiently 
attractive to draw enough traffic, and the views expressed in the report 
on Indian Railways, by the Government Director in England to the 
Secretary of State for India were to the following effect 

“ In a country like India, especially where the population is large 
and poor, it would be unwise to impose such rates for the conveyance of 
passengers as would remove the power of travelling from the great 
majority of the people. The tme policy would seem to be to fix a rate 
which, while leaving a margin of profit upon the cost of conveyance, 
would benefit the largest number to travel. If this is the correct view, 
it can now be understood how the interests of the railways and of the t 
travelling public coincide. The same remarks will apply to charges for 
goods, and often with greater force, as for example in cases where water 
carriage can compete with the railway, and where large tracts of land are 
kept out of cultivation and mineral districts are unworked, in conse- 
quence of the cost of conveyance to a market raising the price of commo- 
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ditiefl beyond the consumers* means. Allowances must of course be 
made for variableness of trade, as the average cost of conveyance will in 
some measure be regulated by the amount carried ; but this may be 
covered in the long nin by a moderate margin ; and it cannot bctloubied 
that Targe traffic at low rates gives a safer and greater revenue than a 
small traffic at high rates. The first and foremost point to be juscertained 
therefore, is, what is the cost of conveyance T and this can be arrived 
at only after a careful examination of the working expenws for a sufficient 
period to cover different seasons, and to include their influences on 
traffic which enable a fair average to be taken/' 

The Government of India also addressed a despatch to the Secretary of 
State in which in connection with tlu‘ matter of low fares and of control 
by the Government on railway rates and faros it was stated as follows : — 

“In' India, when the Government gives a guarantee of inten'st, in Views of the 
additfbn to the other j)rivileg(‘s allowaal to the railway compani('s, we are 
of opinion that it has a still stronger right, and is bound by a more im- ihr, maUero 
perative duty, to look to the interests of the j)eoplc in the matter, 
our belief is that a railway best serves its own interests as W(dl as those /«/*«, 
of the GoveriiiTient by accommodating itsedf to the wants of the people." 

The advisability of railway fares and rates being lowered in the 
interests of the railways and the public was discussed in 1873, and 
it was officially stated by the Government that as the })rincipal lines 
had been at work for several years, the (piestion of rates and fares miglit 
safely be considered as passing from the exprimental stage to one, in 
which results should be the guide to correct conclusion. Tlie necessity 
for reduction in goods rates, especially having regard to the fact that it 
was discovered that a large amount of traffic was yet carried l)y roads 
for fairly long distances and by river for more than 300 miles, even when 
railw'ays w'cre cpiite close, was being brought liome to the railway com- 
panies, and as the railway mileagi^ was extending, it was thought fit 
to give the new' lines the lienelit of such rates and fares as would be most 
beneficial to them, as w(‘]l as to the public. 

The Railway map of 1873 shows tlie following railways open lov Railways in 
traffic:- 


Guamnleed litu's. 


Kant Indian Railway, miltM 


Croat Indian Peninsula Railway, l,2()a 
rnilea. 


alnilta to Dcllii (nd Rurdwan, llio loop 
\ lino, l>u(!k<'os(*rai and Allahaf)ii(l). 

J ('liord line - Hiinlwan to Liitk('o«('rai. 

(. Rranch lino Allaliahad to Juhhulpur. 
nionihay to I’husaval* 

1 lUiusaval to.JublMilpur. 

-<( Rhuh.iVul to Nujipur. 

I Bombay to Baiohoor (the point of junction 
with the Madras Railway). 

.'iouth West line. 

f Madras to Beypoie. 

Branches — Jalarpet to Bangalore 


Madrag Riulway, 657 miles' 


< North West line. 

I Madras to Raicboor (the junction with the 
I Great Indian Peninsula Railway) with 
h a branch from Belleaury to Gondaoool. 

I>2 
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. ( Bombay to Ahmedabad. 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Rail- ] Abmod "b?d"tS Wadhwnn. 
way,407m.loo. (Anand to Dakoro. 

tScindo, Punjab and Dellii Railway, 674 Delhi to Lahore and Mooltan in the Punjab 
miles.' and Kotri to Karachi in iSindh. 

Indus Flotilla Service .... Fioni Mooltan to Kotri. 


fNeftuput.aiii to Tricliinopoly, 

Sobth Indian Railway, 108 miles . . k Trichinopoly to Erode (junction with the 

Madr.is Railway). 

Eastern Ren^'al Railway, 160 miles . . ('alcutta to tloalando (rid Kooshtia). 

f Rena res to Moiadabad. 

Oudh and Rulnlkhand Railway, ()47 mihs. J Cawnport' to Lucknow. 

j Nawab^anj to H\ram^di.it. 
vCliandaosce to Allvghar. 


HtaU hnv<. 


Calcutta South Easteru Railway, 28 miles . 
Nalhati Railway, 27| miles. 

Khamgaon, 7 J miles. 

Amrnoti, Oi miles . 

Patrec, 22 mih's 

Tirhool, ,6.‘{ mill's . 

Rajputana Railway, 22 miles 


C.dciitta to Canning on Matla River. 

Nalhati to A/imganj. 

Eiom .Talaiiihon lilt' ( .’roit Indian I’T'iiinsula 
Railway N.tg[mr hraneli to Kham- 
,, g!ion. 

(■'From R.idneia on the Creat Indian Penm- 
< siila Railway Nagpur branch to 
Amiaoti. 

A branch fioiii the Rombay, Raroda and 
. . Central Indi.i Railway to the S.ilt works 
y on the Runn of (hitch. 

('From Champta Chat (on tlio Canges 
opposite Rath on the Ivist Indian Kail- 
wa\ ) to liuibhanya. 

. Agia to Rhaiat jiiir. 


For the State lines, instead of inileaoc nitt'.s, station to station 
rates wore quoted in lump sum, irrespective of' distance. They were 
as follows : — 


^ Rdka (ind (roods pir man nd. i l\r pnssrhgo. 

Fiirsa OK Slate annas I annas, 

lines, ' Speei.il ela'.'i ... 2 I Istehiss . . . . H 

Iht class . . . . t I 2nd class .... 4 

2nd ( lass , . . (i ' .'ImI ( la-,- ... 2 

:iid class . . S Ifhilass . . 1 


Takinti d ttiiles as llu‘ jiv'eraite distance between stations, the lowest 
class fares eanie to about 2 pies per mile, hut the goods rates were rather 
hit'll. For t(‘n miles, the miiiinmin distance for charuc for goods trafiic, 

' and assuming this to be the distance between tw'o stations, 2 annas per 
maund gives a rate of 21 pies per mile. These rates were subsequently 
withdrawn and Biileage rates were quoted, wdiich will bo referred to 
later on. 

Redvetion r/ The discussion between the Ciovernmeut and the Railway companies 
r(Uu and fj-om time to time resulted iu reductions of rates over various railways, 
Mny-tpor?^ which had effect in 1876-77, and the following comparison shouts the 

film 09 the extent of the reductions. 

reeult ctf die- 

cveeion with 

the Govern- 

menu. 
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Average sum received lor carrying one ton one mile. 

During 1875-7U. ! During 1870-77. 


I [K'ncf. pit's. ' }U'ncci. pie*. 

1013 8101 ! -SO.) .- 7i0 

1 108 .. 11 OSl , 1 115 8 0L' 

' MO I 0 552 J 135 i 08 

' I 38 11 01 1-301 10 132 

j 1-050 lOOlS 1-185 0 18 


Tile low ratos lor uoo<ls liad tl>(‘ dosirod (dWl. The i^rosa rovtoiuo 
of tho Indian railways dniiiiii KS7()-77 showed an iinprovenuMii of 01 
laklis of rupees. The East Indian Kailway fraidtiy adniitted in tho 
report for tliat year that “ it was the reductions in rates which led to tlio 
dev(‘lopnieut of tralllc." and tlie (Ireat Indian IVninsula Kailwav autho- 
rities also made tlx' ohsei vation that the “ nioditication in rates and 
fares, whicli liave been adopted, had been henelicial in aiding the (h'velop- 
inent of the trallic. ’ The Delhi and the Scipde Kunjah Kailwav and the 
Oudli and Kohilkhand Kailway also made somewhat similar nunarks 
that the results in ‘‘ Trallic and Kevenuc! attained hy them w'lwe the 
result of tlx' reductions in rates. Tin*, urain and salt traflic, wen*, mostly 
benefit tod by the lower rat«‘s duiiiiv this vinir ; the (*xports of w'hi’at were 
exceptional, as compared with all previou.s records of export. The 
shipments of wheat amounle<l to l.d77,2<tS cw'ts. aiid of oil seeds to 
)b7 lt),.‘l()2 cwts., Calcutta alone shippinn 3. jt)4.8()0 cwts. of w'lieat. 

On the Eastern llenval Kailwav, where the salt rates W'ero reduced 
by 23 to 33 per cent, the elfect was that “ for one vear under the new 
rates there was an increa.se of 5(in per cent., viz., from 70,-321 maimds 
to 422,073 maiinds.*' 

.\bout this time the tio\'ernnient, Director (tf Indian Kaihvay 
( ompanies visited India and he was acconipani(*d on his inspections by 
I 'oloneM\ hite, K.E., ('onsultiiiL' Engineer for Kailwavs, Kombay ; the 
latter held up the Oudh and Kohilkhand Kailwav as tin* mod(*l line for 
simplicity of rates and fares. He remarked as follows : — 

‘ In the lower cla.ss, the fare is 2 j)ie,s. Those who wish for exclusive 
accommodation can have a berth bv jmvin;' 9 ])ies. Tdie lower classes 

give almost the same .sitting accommodation as the second class on other Oudh and, 

” Rohilkhand 

« mv \ -r ■ t Railway 

Ine classification of goods is extremely .sim})le and the rates are low. Company's 

The classes arc ** Special,” “Low,” “Middle,” and “High,” and any^*”^^ * 
trader by an inspection of the rate boards, hung up at stations, can tell 
at once what it will cost him to carry a maund of goods, to any station on 
the line. The terminal charge, which is only one pie per maund for 


Ea.st Indian lUulway . . . . . 

<Jroat Indian Pciiius-ula Hallway , 

Madras Hallway . . . . . 

Hoinbay, Haroda and (V-nlral Iinlia H.iilway . 
K.i^tcrii H(‘n|.'al .Stair Hallway 



difllanceB up to 60 miles, is not levied when the goods are carried for 
distances of more than 60 miles/’ 

It may not also be out of place to mention that the increased traffic 
in 1876-77, at low rates, was carried on the Indian Railways without 
the percentage of working expenses to gross earnings going up, as will 
he seen from the following remarks extracted from the Government 
report on Indian Railways for that year. “ There is a great improve- 
ment and full of encouragement for the fut^e ” 


“ The gross receipts for the guaranteed lines for the year, were 
Rs. 8,36,98,830 compared wUh Rs. 7,11,38,980. The expenses were 
Rs. 3,97,62,960 compared with Rs. 3,53,74,840 being 47 per cent, as 
against 49 per cent, of the receipts.” 

“ The gross receipts of the State lines amounted to Rs. 42,40,090, as 
compared with Rs. 29,81,810 and the expenses to Rs. 31,06,950 compa- 
red with Rs. 22,68,270, being 73 per cent, as against 75 per cent.” 

It will be seen that the })crcentagc of working expenses on the State 
lines were higher than on the guaranteed lines, being mainly attributed 


H78 d»(2 the 
opening ^of the 
railway from 
Punjab to 
Karachi. 


to the fact that at that time the State lines consisted of short branches 
scattered all over the country carrying only short-lead traffic, and 
each line required a separate management though for a few miles of 
length only. 

The year 1878 was marked by the opening of the Indus Valley State 
Railway. It comiected the railways of Northern India (by its junction 
with the Punjab Delhi Railway at Mooltan) with the port of Karachi, 
the other junction of this line being with the Scinde Railway at Sukkar. 
The river Indus at this point was not yet bridged and there was a ferry 
service across the Indus from Rohri to Sukkar. This new line gave an 
impetus to the trade of the Punjab to Karachi. 

The results of the reductions in the goods rates encouraged the 
Government to take action as regards passenger fares, })articularly in 
connection with the lowest class fares of the East Indian Railway, which 
was at this time about to be taken over by the Government but to be 
again leased to the company under a separate contract, made in 1879. 


The following was the position described as regards lowest class 
passenger fares on the important lines in India in 1878-79. 

{Third daea » TPe lowest fare is on the Punjab Northern State line where 1-8 pies 

r in is charged. The Oudh and Rohilkhnnd for some time had a 2 pie rate 
for the third class. The M adras Railway have lat ely followed the example 
of the South Indian and have adopted 2 pies per mile also. The Scinde 
Punjab and Delhi Railway have also been considering the same 


” The East Indian Railway with an uniform length open, during the 
past 5 years, increased its third class traffic 21 per cent, in numbers and 
19 per cent, in receipts with 3 pics fare, whereas the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway Company, with a 2 pie rate increased 25 per cent, in numbers 
and 60 per cent, in receipts. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
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with a 2J pies rate increased 53 per cent, in numbers and 34 per cent, 
in receipts.** 

It was also noted that the average cost per passenger mile on the 
East Indian Railway main line was -15 pence (1 Jth pies) and the average 
sum received -374 pence (about 3 pies) leaving a profit of -221 pence 
(1*8 pies), and therefore, there would appear to be good ground for ex- 
pecting that a moderate reduction in the rate would soon regain, 
through the large number of travellers, the amount that would be relin- 
quished in the shape of reduced fares. 

In the new contract with the Eag; Indian Railway the following 
clause was provided : — 

“ The Company shall cliarge rates and fares for the carriage of goods lS79 afid 
and passengers, as may from time to time, be fixed by the company, 
with approval of the Secretary of State. Rrovided that the Secretary uvi//,m'W 
of State may require the charges for the conveyance of any mineral 
or mineral substance or for any article of agricultural produce, over 
distances of not less than 300 miles, to any rate not below Jth of a j)ie 
par maund per mile for full wagon loads, and may also reejuire the faro 
of passengers, conveyed in closed carriages with seats to be reduced 
to any rate not below two pies per mile.” 

zVbout this time 2 pies per mile was about the lowest fare on Indian 
Railways, the East Indian Railway fare b(‘ing 50 per cefit, higher than 
this figure, and the intention was apparently to bring down fheir rate ; 
hence the provision in the ,contract that the (lovernment could order 
a reduction in the fare to a figure not below 2 [lies. This revised clause 
in the agreement was taken advantage of by the Government, not very 
long afterwards, in the matter of re»lii(?tion in the passenger fares of the 
East Indian Railway from 3 to 2| pies per mile inspite of protest 
from the East Indian Railway Conqiany s Agent in India. But the 
reduction did good to the Railway and to the public. 

As regards the rate of Jth [)ie for goods traflic ii[> to W'hich the 
Government could order a reduction, it may be noted here that Jth [)ic 
per maund equals 4-5j)ies per ton per mile ; 4-083 pies [ler ton per 
mile was the low^est charge then being levied on grain and coal by the 
East Indian Railway between certain points ; and the only other railway 
that was charging a similar rate was the Madras Raihvay, whicli had a 
4-pie rate for grain ; all the other raiUvays were levying a higher rate 
excepting the two State lines, viz., the Indus Valley and the Punjab 
Northern State. It seems, therefore, that the Government did not 
think it advisable to go below the lowest rate that was being charged 
at the time, viz., Jth pie, although in a paper, issued by the Government 
in connection with the export of wheat from India to the United King- 
dom, it was pointed out that — 

While the lowest rate in India for grain at 4 pies per ton mile for 
460 miles gave a charge of 18 shillings 9 pence, a ton of grain on 
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American Lines was carried for this distance for 10 shillings, so that 
the American Railway rates were yet considerably cheaper,” 

It has already been remarked in the previous chapter that the rates 
on American Railways were brought down by severe and reckless com- 
petition between themselves, resulting in the bankruptcy of many lines 
in that country, and it may not, therefore, always be safe to compare 
the rates and the net returns on4he capital outlay of the American lines 
with those of Indian Railways, when it is to be remembered that the 
present capital of the American lines does not represent the amounts 
actually spent on the lines. ]|ut it may, however, be noted that it 
was the comparison between the rates for grain on American Railways 
with those charged on railways in India that led to the reduction in 
wheat rates for ex[)ort ri(t the Eastern and the Western Ports just 
after the o])ening of the Raj])Utana Railway through to Ahmedabad, 
resulting in an exceptional increase in the export iratfic in this country. 

In the case of an Indian agricultural produce, the surplus of which 
finds a market in distant countries overseas, the cost of placing the pro- 
ductions of the other nations in the consuming markets cafuiot altogether 
be ignored, especially wlnm the |)roduc(‘ of India is in competition 
with the production of other nations in the consuming markets. It 
has also been seen that umhu* normal conditions, a bumper crop in 
other countries, which send wlnnit to Kuro})e, aifects the ))rice of Indian 
wheat adYersely, provided that there is also an abundant supply in 
Lidia at the same linu', and there is a .surplus for export. 

The next important event in tin* history of tlie Indian Railways 
was the conpiletion of the Rajpulana-Malwa Kail way on metre gauge 
in 1880, but it was not open for public trallic till .lamniry 1881, when it 
formed a junction with tlie Hombay, Karodaand Central India Railway 
5' 0" gauge at .Mimedabad. 

The total railway length open for trallic in India on this date was 
9,325 miles, 

distance from Delhi to Bombay was now reduced to 888 miles, 
Mdm Rail- Ahmedabad, against the distance of 1.231 miles from Delhi to Bombay 

jwleUwwith through broad gauge route {n'(t Allaltabad and Jubbul})!!!'). 

iktBomhay, This connection at Ahmedabad also olfered an alternative route from 
^^jj«bi, Kutlam,Neenuich and other |)lacesin Marwai to Bombay. 
MUmyin Just about this time, the Dhond-Manmad line (wliich was built by the 
nii^hue to connect the railwav svstems of northern and 
ofcoMpe- southern India by a slio^t chord, and to obviate the nece.ssity for traffic 
" between the north and the south ascending and di'scending the western 

ttmiihtBm- ghauts) was handed over for working to tin* Croat Indian Penin.sula 
Railway Company who.se route it shoit-circuited. 
y Northern Till the end of 1880 the rates of the Indian Railways were not subject 
to competition betweeir the railways themselves, inspitc of the fact that 
' all the four ports, m., Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi and Madras, had been 

connected by railways working independently, and the Suez Canal route 
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had been open for more than 10 years. Each railway practically served 
its own territory. The Bombay port had railway connection with 
Northern India, but the circuitous distance vid Jubbulpur was a j»reat bar 
to its competing successfully with the Calcutta port, especially as the con- 
trol of rates from Agra, Delhi, Cawnpur and the Oudh was in the hands 
of the East Indian Railway, (which was interested in the C'alcutta port) 
up to Jubbulpur junction. Hitherto the only competition the railways 
were subject to were the river and road competitions, the fornn’r for long 
distances even affecting more than miles, c.f/., from Batna to (‘aleutta 
on the East Indian Railway. The Eastern Bengal State Bailway jute 
rates were also subject to river competition, and so were the lates for 
cotton from Surat and the vicinity to BombayMm t!ie Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway. 

The connection of the Bajputuna Malwa Bailway with th(‘ Bombay 
Baroda line and the opening of the ('awnpnr Aeliiiera Bailwav intro- 
duced a new era in the rat(‘H histcny of the Indian Badways. 

While the Bombay diamluu’ of ('omm(‘rc(‘ and the Bombay lines were 
considering the advisability of giving Bombay low* rates from northern 
India, the Einauce Depaitment of the (lovernmeiit of India, in their 
financial statimienb for the year IS81-82 drew attention to the tact that 
in the inten'sts of the devidopment of wheal, exports of India, W'hich 
had bemi attnieting tlnm’ att<‘ntion for some time past. th(‘ railway 
rates for wheat in this country .should receiv(‘ ('onsideration, inasmuch 
as they were verv high in comparison with the rati*s of the American 
Railways. 

Th(' Bombay, Baroda and the Baj|)utana Itailways ri'diiced the rate 
for grain for Bombay from Dc'lhi from l{*e. O-lJ-t) to Be. 0-1 1-0 per maund, 
and it will b(‘ nol(‘d that the, niih‘ag<‘ from Bombay to Didhi was 888 
against 95t miles from Calcutta to Delhi. 'Die ('alcutta meichants 
appealed to the (lovernment and the Covernment oi India ruled 
that the rates from the nortlnnn Imlia to Itombay should not. lx* lower 
than those to Calcutta. 'Fhis did not satisfy the Bombay traders, who 
had the inatt(*r brought to the nolici* ol tin* Secretary of State in Bondon, 
who in turn wrote to the Coveinment of India that they should not have 
interfered in the mattei of competition betw(‘eii lailways. 'Die explana- 
tion from India was that their ordei.s had Ixh'ii passixl on the ground 
that although the distance between Delhi and ('alcutta was longer by 
•60 miles, the East Indian Railway serving the Cal|'ntta jiort, had the 
advantage of cheap fuel and^ easy gradients and that, therefore, it 
could carry the traflic at a cheaper cost . 'Che Secretary of State how'cver 
pointed out that “ to attempt to propfirtioii rates on competing lines 
to the supposed aggregat(*s of the cost of transport on each was imprac- 
ticable and would not bo desimble even if it were practicable,” and in 
despatch No. 41 Railway, dated 9th March 1882, th^Sccretary of State 
distinctly observed that “ the advantage due cither to geographical 
position or other circumstances should furnish no reason for imposing 
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on dither artificial reatrictions in the shape of enhanced rates . . . r 

” and later on, the Secretary of State finally disposed 

of the question by the following decision conveyed in his despatch No. 132 " 
Railway of 19th October 1882 to the Government of India 

“ That rates on Indian Railways should be dealt with as they would 
be by independent companies. 

“ That Railway Administrations should be given liberty to fix such 
rates as were considered most advantageous to their respective lines. 

“ That the interests both of the Railways and the trade generally 
would be better served by accepting the legitimate consequences of 
competition. 

‘*'Tliat tlie interference of Government would be justified only in 
cases where companies, under the security of a guarantee, might fix 
rates below what would cover cost of transport with a margin of pro- 
. fit.” 

At the same time that the competitive rates between the Bombay 
and the Calcutta ports were under discussion, a difficulty also arose 
as to the apportionment of through rates between the Bombay 
Baroda and the Rajputana-Malwa Railways, and the Secretary of State 
decided that “the principle of mileage division under the Clearing 
House arrangements may fairly bo applied to Indian lines, whatever their 
original cost of construction or their present cost of working may be.” 

That the Government of India eventually accepted the legitimate- 
consequences of competition and welcomed reductions in rates as the 
result of the competition is apparent from the following reiTiarks in their 
Administration Report on Indian Railways for the year 1882-83. 

“ The rates for carriage of grain have ,bcen considerably reduced, 
in competition, on the East Indian, Rajputana and the Punjab linos, 
and it is to be regretted that, in ^he absence of competition, the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Company have not thouglit fit to make similar 
reductions. The Bombay Chamber of Commerce are now urging a 
reduction of rates on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and a lower 
cost of carriage would doubtless, by stimulating the export of wheat 
from the Central Provinces, prove most remunerative to the railway 
as well as beneficial to the districts concerned.” 

Apparently, the representation of the Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce had the desired effect and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
lowered^ the grain rates from the Central Provinces to Bombay all round 
and the reductions varied from Re. O-J-3 to Re. 0-1-6 per maund. 
Bates for “ Bengal cotton ” were also * reduced from northern India 
to botli Calcutta and Bombay. 

It may, however, be pointed out that on a mutual understanding 
between the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway and the 
Rajputana Malwa Railway on the one side and the East Indian Rail- 
way on the other^ a difference of Re. 0-1-6 per maund in favour of 
Calcutta was maintained in the rates from Delhi and Agra for grain 
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and cotton, all other rates being, however, equal to both the porta, 
it being apparently accepted by the port of Bombay that the lower 
sea freight from that poit to Europe counterbalanced any such 
difference in favour of Calcutta in the way of Railway freight. 

This position was maintained till July 190G, when the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway came down in their rate for wheat to 
Bombay from Delhi to Re. 0-7-1 per maund, the rate to Calcutta beii\g 
fixed at Re. 0-7-6, i.e., each railway fixed its rate to its port on dis- 
tance basis at the minimum of -Lth pie per maund per mile. These 
rates were enhanced in October 1916, and this will be dealt with 
in the chapter on “ Competition and Combination and Trallic Agree- 
ments.” 


In March, 1883, the Covernment enunciated the general principles /me 
on which rates and fares should be fixed (vide Circular No. 16‘2 
dated 2nd March 1882). Ibiefly, the principles laid down were • im enun^ 

(1) That the management should principally aim at attracting 

the maximum (piantity of traffic the line could carry at 
reasonably low' rates. railway rakt 

(2) That all rates, though ca])able of classification into groups, 

should be consid(‘rcd as “ Special ” and be fixed with due on. 
regard to — 


(a) W'liat the article would bear, 

(b) the quantity obtainable. 

(3) That the rates might vary between limits represented by — 

(а) the cost of carriage, 

(б) the tax which tlic trade w’ill bear. 


(4) That the whole circumstances of the traffic as regards empty 

running, intermittent nature of traffic and the effect of 
competition by other loutes, should be considered. 

(5) That in the case of com})etition, the princijde of rate calcula- 

tion should be mateiially altered. While such factors 
as capital cost, gradients, cost of fuel and carrying power, 
should be duly takcji into account, the rates must 
ultimately be governed by the necessity of attracting 
traffic and not by any arbitrary standard of profit. 

Although the views expressed were not very clearly deiij^ed, the 
pronouncement is important as indicating the acceptance of two general 
principles which arc now^ recognised by most railway economists. These 
are 


First,— That in ordinary circumstances the cost of service re- 
presents the bottom limit of a rate, while the maximum 
' depends on what the traffic will bear, or, as it is now more 
commonly expressed, on the value of the service to the 
trader. 
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^econi.— -That in special circumstances the bottom limit dis- 
appears to a certain extent, and the determination of the 
rate is influenced solely by the consideration of securing the 
maximum traffic. 

As it was obviously impossible to provide for all the special circums- 
tances which might arise, the Government in order to protect its own 
interest involved in the shape of guaranteed interest on the capital outlay 
on Indian Kailways, liad perforce to limit the power of the railways of 
entering into or carrying on wasteful competition by fixing minimum 
rates a few years later. 

Between the years 1884 and 1886 several complications arose in the 
matter of rates policy of the Indian Railways. This was antici- 
pated from a long time, and, therefore, a Gonference of Traffic Officers 
of the Indian Railways together with the representatives of the Govern- 
ment and of the trade was held in Calcutta in 1884 and there were 18 
sittings. Certain general principles were laid down, such as uniform 
classification and uniform mileage rates for ordinary class goods, division 
of through rates on mileage ; and “ station to station rates ” were sug- 
gested to be published by each Railway for selected items of traffic 
carried between its own principal stations and stations on foreign railways. 
This Conference went a great deal into matters relating to tariff simplifi- 
cation, and liad the suggestions of this Conference in the matter 
of uniform classification been carried out, ainl the proposed annual 
tariff conferences been luffd, the major portion of the work of the 
present Tariff Simplification Committee which came into existence 
some 20 years later, would have Ix'en done years before, but unfor- 
tunately as one of the important lines (c/:., the Great Indian Peninsula) 
did not accejit the jiroceodiugs and recommendations of the 1884 
Conference, the arrangement fell through. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway objected on the ground that 
if uniform classification and mileage rates were charged for through 
traffic it would mean loss of revenue to them as their class and other 
rates were higher than those of other lines, and the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway class lates remained high till it was taken over by the 
Government. 

Now to refer to the important events that took place between 
1884 and 1886. The Raj})ut.ana-Malwa Railway and its branches 
were mtde over to thg Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
Company for working. The (Wnpur-Fanukhabad. the Furrukhabad- 
Hatbras and the Hathras-Achnera Railway lines were first amalgamated 
and made into one s}’steni and worked thus for a short time and then 
subsequently amalgamated w^h the Bombay. Baroda and Central India 
Railway. The Eastern Bengal Railway was taken over by the Gov- 
ernment and this line and the Northern Bengal State line, which 
had been built on metre gauge from Sara to Siliguri, were amalgamated 
into one State line. The Bengal and North Western line was opened 
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from Sonepore and extended as far as Babraicli and tlie East Indian 
Railway built a branch from Bankipur to the banks of the Ganges at 
Digaghat to form a connection at this point with that line by means 
of a ferry. 

The position as regards competition between railways was summed 
up as follows in Government of India Public Works Department despatch 
No. 120, dated 7th August 1885 to the Secretary of State 

“ The fact of many of the newly constructed lines, wliii'li arc at present (li- 
feeders to the main trunks, having by their extensions gtaduidly come 
into close proximity with ont‘ another, has rendered (‘aieful adjustment 
of the freight rates of the main trunk lines — a matter of great delicacy 
in order to prevent any undue pivference being given to tlie trallic 
one Administration over that of another, and requires that any change 
of rate, however local in its signilicance it may, at hist sight, 
should receive the closest examination and .scrutiny fnnn the point o{ 
view of each of the lines concerned. To show that these dilliculties are 
not purely imaginary, we may now brietly enumerate some ol the more 
important (pie-stions of the cla.ss that have arisen within the last few 
years.” 

“ The first competition arose in 1881, on tlie completion of the through 
route from Bombay to the North-AVestern Provinci’.'? and Punjab, rid 
Ahmcdabad to Agra and Delhi, and showed itself in the rivalry of the three 
routes for the piece-goods tiallic of those provinces . — 

(B From (ndcutta rid tli(‘ East Indian Bailway. 

(it) From Bombay, rid East/ Indian Bailway and Great Indian 
Penin.s\da Bailwav. 

(/5) From Bombay rid Ih/iubay, Baroda and (Vmtral India 
Bailwav and Bajputana-Malwa Bailway. 

“This was followed in 1882 hy the competition of rival ports of 
Calcutta and Bombay for the grain export of th(‘ same districts, and the 
settlement of the rates on iaiily .‘^ati.sfactory ha.si.s had eventually 
to be undeitaken by Goveinmeiit. 

“ The difliculties as regards the claims of the rival seaports were, 
however, no sooner teniporunly settled than others arose with the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Bailway. Tins line is peculiarly .situated as regards 
the East Indian Baihvay, having three jimction.s— Aligarli, Cawnpore 
and Benares, and found it.self injured by the uniform freight charged 
by the Ea.st Indian Railway for export grain from all its northern 
stations, Cawmporc to Delhi ; the result of which was to draw qu to 
the East Indian Railway from the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway by 
the northern junctions, instead of allowing it to flow its legitimate 
course by the shortest route, thereby depriving the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway of its proper mileage, while at the same time causing 
the East Indian Railway to carry the traffic for a longer lead of 192 
miles for nothing. This question is still under discussion between the 
Administrations concerned. 
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“ In 1884, the opening of the Bei^al and North-Western lUilway 
added another complication to the matter. The special reduced rates 
of the East Indian Railway for long distance traffic tend to draw the 
traffic from a portion of the district served by the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway on to the East Indian Railway vid the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway at Benares, instead of vid the junction of the former 
railway at Digha, again causing the East Indian Railway a longer lead for 
less charge. The completion of the Cawnpore-Achnera Railway has 
also introduced another element of competition with the East Indian 
and Oudh and Rohilkhand Railways, the rival routes for the important 
Sambhar salt traffic and other commerce between Oudh and Rajputana 
being the Cawnpore-Achnera metre gauge route without the break of 
bulk versus the broad gauge routes vid the East Indian Railway and 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway with transhipment at Agra.” 

.The reasons for the application of the same rate for grain from the 
junctions of Aligarh and Cawnpore to Howrah over the East Indian 
Railway, which prevented the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway obtaining 
a good lead on its traffic originating on its stations near Aligarh, were 
explained by the East Indian Railway to be due to their rate between 
Howrah and Delhi being reduced to Rs, 00 per 100 maunds owing to 
competition with Bombay, after the Rajputana-Malwa Railway joined 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway and the rate of Rs. 60 
per 100 maunds quoted for Delhi was applied to all stations on the 
length Delhi to Cawnpore. After some correspondence witli the Govern- 
ment a rate of Rs. 53 per 100 maunds was quoted from Cawnpore and vid 
from the Oudh and Rohilldiand Railway to Calcutta. But this rate 
also failed to give the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway sufficient in- 
ducement to send the traffic vid Cawnpore, as they would have had to 
come down very low in tlieir rates ; in some cases they would get the 
name on a sliorter lead vid Aligarh than for a longer lead vid Cawpore. 

As regards competition for piece-goods traffic, the East Indian Rail- 
way at one time wanted to maintain equal rates from Delhi and Agra to 
Bombay vid Jubbulpore, in competition with the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India and Rajputana-Mahva Railway routes vid Sabarmati, but 
as the distance from Delhi to Bombay by the latter route was . 888 
miles, 847 miles from Agra to Bombay, as against 1,234 miles vid 
Jubbulpore from Delhi and 1,118 miles from Agra, the claim of the 
East Indian Railway was not recognised in so far as equalisation of 
ratae vid Jubbulpore was concerned. 

As to the Sambhar salt traffic from the Rajputana-Malwa Railway to 
Hie Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway vid Cawnpore, the East Indian 
Railway route was shorter by 83 miles and there was a great deal of 
force in the argument of the East Indian Railway to hold this traffic 
to their route. 

In 1885, while the rate for grain from Digha Ghat to Howrah was 
Rs. 84 per 100 maunds, that &om Benar^ to Howrah was Rs. 37 for 
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ihe flame quantity ; or in other words, the East Indian Railway for 
carrying 100 mauiids of grain for 143 miles extra lead (Digha Ghat 
to ffowrah 332 miles and Benares to Howrah 475 miles) got Rs. 3 or the 
rate per maund for this extra lead came to 6 pies, or an equivaleitt 
of 5 ith pie per maund per mile. This was considered unfair to the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway, who pointed out that owing to 
comparatively very low rates from Benares to Howrah, the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway were able to coihpete for trailic from the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway stations north of Gogra by adjustment of 
rates from Ajudhya, Fyzabad and such other places in order to draw 
traffic to their line from the North bank of the river and to forward 
it via Benares to the total loss of such traffic to the Bengal aiid North- 
Western Railway, from whose area it was drawn. 

The Sciiule, Punjab and Delhi Railway was ac(|nired by the State, 
and this line and the Indus Valley and the Punjab Northern State wore 
amalgamated into one system, now known as the North Western. 

This took place on 1st January 1880 and almost simultaneously a junc- 
tion of this system was formed with the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
at Saharanpur. The Rajputana Railway had extended its line from 
Rewari to Ferozpur in 1885 to form a junction with the Punjab line 
{viz,, the North Western Railway). 

The year 1887 saw the completion of the Benares bridge of the Oudh Devdopmntt 
and Rohilkhand Railway, and the Jubilee bridge of tlie Fast Indian 
Railway over the Hughli was also opened the same year. Rimning o/ 
powers were granted to the East Indian Railway for its trains over the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway from Nifihati to Scaldah and CJiitpur on hdwun th€ 
the Calcutta side of the river Hughli. It was arranged that for each 
coaching, goods or mixed train run by the East Indian Railway over RiUwayani 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway, the East Indian Railway would 
pay to the Eastern Bengal State Railway a sum of Rs. 2 ])er train way a< 
mile on the distance travelled in cither direction. The running powers 
have been exercised for goods traffic only ; for a time the East Indian 
Railway ran passenger trains between Sealdah and HowTah but as 
these trains did not prove remunerative, they were withdrawn. 

Tlie Southern Indiij was, liowever, yet free from any severe compli- 
cations due to rates competition, because in 1887, the Nizam’s line was 
not open up to Bezwada and the Southern Mahrattajine from Guntakal 
to Bezwada was also under construct ion and so was the section from 
Batara Road to Belgaum. 

In 1887 the Government expressed the view that the time had now 
come when India was passing “ beyond the first and simple stage of rail- 
way development into the later and more complex ” as was evident 
“from the numerous cases of disputes between the various railway 
companies and the complaints that were received by the Government 
of India from time to time/' The position was described as follows in 
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the Government of India despatch No. 4 Railway of 10th January 1888 
to the Secretary of State 

A pnerol “ Apart from the rivalry1)etween the rates to Bombay and Cafcutta 
ex\iOvt of grain from the United Provinces, the peculiar situation 
in of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway with its three junctions at Aligarh, 
rfSotSn o/ * Cawnpore and Benares have for some time past led to competition between 
iJu Oow,m- that Company and the East Indian Railway, fresh elements being intro- 
completion of the Saharanpur extension in 1880 and of 
ojrailmy the Ganges bridge in 1887. 

“The opening of the Beiii^al and North-Western Railway in 1884 
raiimyfi in brought that company into competition vv'ith the East Indian Railway 
andhirodm^ and the transfer of the Cawiipore-Aclinera Railway to the Bombay, 
fumof Baroda and Central India Railway placed the direct metre gauge route 
Harnbhar lake to Cawtipore in antagonism with the broad gauge 
to limit the route nA the East Indian and the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway with 
roMmyfin transhipment at Agra, both systems struggling by bidding against each 
the miter of other by low rates to secure the important salt and sugar traffic 
between Oudh a?id Raji)utana.” 

five rates in “The construction of the Rewari-F(!rozepjir Jtailway and of the 
Peroze[)ur bridge has initiated a livalry Ixg.ween the North Western 
themselves, and the Bombay, Baroda and Oentral India Railways, for the ])ossessioir 
of the export trade from Karachi and Bombay respectively. 

“ In endeavouring to arrive at a .solution which should comprehend 
all the complicated references that have ari.sen from the competition 
between these various lines, we have been guided by tin' view enunciated 
by Her Majesty's Government to the elfect that we should allow rates and 
fares of Railways in India to be dealt with as nearly as possible as they 
would be by independent comj)anies, the intervention of the Government 
of India being for the most part confined to the prevention of undue 
preference and to the establishment of maxima rates and fares.” 

“ These [)rinciples enunciated bv us to railways have boon embodied 
in a Resolution (No. MIO-R.T. of Tith December 1887).” 

The principles as enunciated by the Government of India to the 
various railways and Local Governments in ('ircular No. 144()-R.T. of 
r2th December 1887, were as follows :~ 

Principle /. 

“ That to prot(y:;t the public and to prevent unreasonable charges 
on the part of the Railway Admini.stration it was necessary for the 
Government to impose restrictions as regards the maxima fares to be 
evied for the carriage of all classes of passengers, and the maximum 
rates for all descriptions of goods.” 

It was also thought, however, that this principle although recognised 
in other parts of the world where railways had been opened, should be 
slightly modified as the circumstances in India were somewhat different ; 
it was considered necessary to fix minima as well as certain maxima 
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ntes and fares, because it was possible for tbe railways uuder the 
system of guarantee to reduce the rates, in compe^tion with one 
another to a point when they ceased to be remunerative without the 
sl^^holdera being affected, as they wore protected by the guarantee. 

PfiimpU 11. 

“ That the charges made to the public are admissible of division into 
two heads.” (a) Mileage rates and fares, which necessarily vary to 
some extent with the distance the passengers and goods are carried ; 
and (6) terminals ; this latter being a fixed charge for business, in- 
cidental to the business of a carrier. 

The Government did not fix any maxima for terminals, but laid 
down that if a person made a complaint and showed cause, they reserved 
to themselves the right of taking evidence and fixing, what they con- 
sidered a reasonable terminal for a particular station. 

Prbmpk III. 

“ That when once minima and ma.xima fares and rates have been 
fi.xed, any further interference on the part of the Government in the 
matter of fares and rates is only a restraint on trade. The Railway 
Administration, who know their interests best, should be allowed to alter 
their rates within the prescribed maxima and minima to suit the various 
conditions under which commercial business is everywhere carried on.” 

In granting this freedom between the maxima and minima rates, 
it wiis assumed that the Clearing House principle, that in the case of 
the competitive routes between two stations the Company owning the 
shorter route fixes the rate, is accepted.” 

Principle IV. 

” That, although in the interests of the public, the Government 
should abstain from direct ijiterfercnce in the matter of rates and fares, 
)’et there are certain ruling principles, which Government as the guardian 
of public interests, must see complied with by the railway administration. 
There should be no undue preference ; iji other words, Railway Adminis- 
tration ought not to be permitted to make preferential bargains with 
particular pe'rsons or companies, such as granting them scales of 
charges more or less favourable than those gi’anted to the public gene- 
rally. Again, in cases, where the traffic offering ii sufficient to justify 
this arrangement, Railway Administration must give reasonable facilities 
for public traffic between any two railway stations, each railway adminis- 
tration being contented to receive for its share of the through rate, less 
than its ordinary local rate.” 

A copy of the Circular (No. 1446-R.T., dated 12th December 1887) 
cwitaining these general principles was sent for the information of the 
Secretary of State and the Circular was also published in a supplement 
to the OazeUe of India. 


E 
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As an appendix to this circular, was issued the schedule of maximum 
rates and fares which were subject to tie following conditions 

(a) “ That the schedule of maxima and minima rates and fares 
forming Appendix A to this Resolution shall be adopted 
by all railway worked directly by the State, and by all 
other railway administrations whether their lines be 
already opened or not, so far as their schedule is not in- 
consistent with any contracts or agreements previously 
entered into ; and that it should not be departed from 
without due cause being shown.” 

(h) “ That in order that the public may have complete information 
as to maxima rates and fares, which every railway is 
authorised to charge, the maxima and minima rates and 
fares shall be published in the goods and coaching tariffs, 
under the signature of a Consulting Engineer, if a private 
company, and of Secretary to the Government, if a State 
line.” 

(c) “That unless sufficient reason can be brought forward against 
the adoption of this course, the general goods classification 
now in force on the East Indian Railway shall be accepted 
by all the railways w'orked directly by the State, and by 
all other administrations, with the same proviso as to 
interference with the existing contracts as under (a) above.” 

The Railways that did not accept this schedule were the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, the broad gauge section of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway and the Maiiras Railway, to which the East Indian 
Railway classification (which was the Government classification) and 
the maxima and minima rates did not apply till several years afterwards, 
when their contracts expired. 

The schedule given in Ajipendix A was as follows : — 


1st Class . 

Passenger Fares, 

Maximum pies 
per mile. 

18 

Minimum pies 
per mile. 

12 

2nd „ . 

. 

9 

6 

Inter „ 




3 

3rd 


3 

H 

6ih Class . 

Goods Rates, 

Maximum pie 
per maund per 
mile. 

1 

Minimum pie 
per maund per 
mile. 

. ' 1 

4th „ 




8rd H 



f 

,, • 


i 

i 



\ 
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This schedule was, ol coursei unworkable so far as goods traffic was 
concerned, because, except for coal, edible grains and a few other staples, 
coining under the head of 1st class, the railway companies luid no latitude 
at all, the same mileage rate being fixed for the other classes as 
maximum and as minimum in* the schedule above referred to. The 
East Indian Railway Ck)mpany’8 legal advisers considered that the 
obligations of the Contracts contemplated the prescription of a separate 
maximum rate for each of the five different classes of goods, and that 
within the limits so laid down, the Company had the power to vary 
their charges without reference to Government. They further held that 
all goods should be arranged in classes and that the transfer of any 
article from ^ne class to another could not be made without the prior 
sanction of Government. The Government of India upon a reconsider- 
ation of the matter, iiccepted the opinion thus advanced. In Public 
Works Department letter No. 749 R.T. of 2 1st October 1890, certain 
class rates and conditions were accordingly suggested for adoption on 
the East Indian Railway and these were accepted with certain reserva- 
tion by the Company's Board of Directors. 

The schedule referred to was not even then finally fixed and the 
correspond(Mice continued for some timt* longer and the differences were 
not disposed of until tin*, end of 1891 (vide Public Works Depart- 
ment Resolution No. 809 R.T. of 14th May 1891), when the following 
schedules were prescribed ; - 


Jnd „ 
Inter „ 
:ir(l „ 


P(me)ujer Fares, 

• .MaMriiiJin pio 
j)(T mile. 

IS 


n 


.Miniinuin pie 
per mile. 

12 

0 


Revision of 
the sfMm of 
maaimim 
and minimmm 
rates and 
fares. 


3 4 


r>th Class , 

4th „ , 

3rd „ , 

2nd „ . 

1st „ 

Special Class 


Goods Fares, 


Max'imum pie 
[icr rn.iund per 
mile. 

1 

\ ^ 

\ 


Minimum nio 
per m iniiu par 
mile. 

I 

i 

I 

i 

i 


The above schedule has remained in force even up to date, with this 
exception that in July 1910 an important difference was made by with- 
-drawing the “ Special Class and by amalgamating this class with the first 
elass, the effect of which was that goods, for which 1st class rates were 
charged previously, came under the category of the Ath pie minimum 
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instead of the Jth pie. But it may however be mainteined that between 
188H1, when the matter was being discussed, the Government of ^ 
was of opmon (in fact issued orders) that the maximum for 
a,gricultural productions and minerals, which came under the head of 
‘‘ Special Class,” when conveyed for distances of not less than 300 
miles, should not be more than Jth pie per maund per nrile. In this 
respect, the Government were for a long time in favour of taking 
advantage of the powers conferred on them, by the provision in the 
East Indian Railway contract, that they could order the reduction of 
such rates up to the limit of Jth pic ; and the Government also held 
the view that such low rates as may k obtainable on the East Indiaif 
Railway Company’s system should, in through bookina with foreign 
lines, be calculated as if 'the goods were carried over the East Indian 
Railway locally. 

The Last Indian Railway observed, in the beginning of 1^1, that the 
reduction of the maximum for agricultural and mineral class' goods from 
ird to Jth pie earned for distances of 300 miles and over, would involve 
a heavy loss of revenue. With regard to application of low rates on 
through distances, it was accepted that there was justification for the con- 
cession to the public of lower rates over great distances and for large 
quantities and it was found that in the aggregate thev were sufficiently 
remunerative, but it was held that in oases, where one' railway sent large 
quantities of traffic to a foreign line, and lor a long lead over, the 
latter, it was certainly a loss to the. Railway, on which the traffic origi- 
nated, to accept low rates per mile for short distances. The Coverninent 
of India eventually withdrew tlie.iiiaxiiniini of Jth pie for special class 
goods carried for distances of over 300 miles, and observed that “for 
the present, they had no desire to press for the acceptance of the 
principle, which required that such lower rates, as may determine over 
Company’s system for long distance traffic, should, in through book- 
ing with foreign lines, be calculated as if goods were carried over one 
system for the whole distance.” 

It may be pointed out that the law of undue preference was not 
passed when the Government of India Circular No. Hlfi-R.T. of December 
1887 was issued enunciating principles regarding undue preference and 
levy of terminals. But since then, the Inian Railways Act of 1890 has 
been issued and it provides that there should be no undue preference and 
that a railway can loVy reasonable terminals, but in both cases the remedy 
ffi a case of a complaint against a railway for creating undue preference 
and charging unreasonable terminals lies in a specially constituted 
001 ^ of Railway Commissioners, which has to be created, at the expense 
of the parties, to try each individual case and no such case has yet been 
tned smee the Act was passed. In some of the contracts with the 
Itoilrray Com^nies it has been provided that the Secretary of Stater 
has the absolute power to decide whether a charge constitutes un3ue 
prefennoe or not. 
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Aa to the re^ons why Jth pie was fixed as the nunimum fot class 
goods and ^oth pie for the special class goods, it would, for the present, 
suffice to say that in 1887 the average cost of carrying goods on State 
hues was about iVth pie per niaund per mile and therefore, loth pie was 
considered to be about the absolute limit up to which reductions in rates 
could be allowed in regard to cheap articles* and Jth pie was the average 
earning of State lines for carrying goods one mile and thus ith pie was 
taken as the lowest charge at which the higher class goods could be 
carried. 

The Government of India had issued another Itesolution in 1888 
(Public Works Department letter No. llOl-R.T. of 17th October 1888) 
in which they notified as follows : — (This Circular was superseded by 
Public Works Department Resolution No. 309 R. T. of May 1891 pr^ 
piously referred to ; but tlic following may prove useful to show the 
views held by the (iovernment at the time) - 

(«) That in local booking of gfK)ds, every Railway Administra- 
tion shall be free to fix its own rates for all staples, subject 
to the maximum rate and the minimum rate of i\jth pie 
inescribed by (Jovernment. 

{h) “ That the Eastern Bengal State Railway and the Oudh and 
l^hilkhand Railway on its transfer to the State sliall, as 
soon as is practicable and convenient, adopt for through 
booking purposes, the five and special classes of goods 
generally obtaining throughout the Indian Railway system. 
It is understood that the South Indian Railway Company 
also agrees to adopt this classification for through booking. 
If this be so (these thiee having been hitherto the onlv 
important exceptions) the uniformity of the division of 
goods for through booking into five and special classes 
will be practically secured throughout India. 

(c) “ That in all cases in which the East Indian Railway and the 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway have come to an agree- 
ment as to the inclusion into one of the five classes of any 
articles, the Btate Railways, and those Railways * over 
which the Government has reserved authority with regard 
to the regulation of rates, shall accept the same classi- 
fication, provided that the receipts from such article are 
not of importance as a source of revenue to the railway 
concerned.” 

(d) That in the event of the receipts of any such article being of 
importance as a source of revenue, the Governor General 
in Council will be prepared to consider an application from 
the Railway Administration interested, for the inclusion 
of the article into a different class or to its being carried 
at a differential (or sliding scale) rate. 

♦ Indian Midland Radway, Bengal Nagpur Railway, Southern Mahiatta Railway. 
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(e) “ That where an article is carried on the Great Indian Jeninsub 
and the* East Indian Railways, at special rates, or, where* 
an article is not included on both these railways in the same 
class, every railway will be free to classify the article in 
through booking from time to time as thought desirable. 
But in such cases where the receipts from such articles are 
unimportant, the classification adopted by the East Indian 
Railway should be followed by the State Railways, and the 
three railways indicated in the margin of clause (c) ante- 
(/) “ So long as an article is under clauses (c), (d) or (e) included 
in any of the five classes it will, on the State Railways and 
on the Railways indicated in clause (c) in respect of through 
booking, be carried at the rates per niaund per mile pre- 
scribed in the schedule that accompanied Resolution No. 
1446 R.T., dated the 12th December 1887. 

(q) “ It will be convenient, whenever the following special (not 
differential) rates are used on State Railways, that the- 
following nomenclature should be adopted in order to* 
distinguish them— 

Class. Pie per ?naund per mile 

A . 

C . 

D . 

E . 

F . 

G . 

“Further orders will be passed regarding the Resolution of the 
Conference prescribing uniform charges in through booking for certain 
descriptions of coaching tariff, as soon as it is known how far these pro- 
posals are accepted by the Boards of Directors in England, ” 

“ In giving these enlarged powers in I’egard to rates, His Excellency 
the Governor General in Council tmsts that Railway Administrations 
vpll realise the necessity of acting on the general principles which are 
accepted by the Legislature in England, and which the Railway Com- 
missioners in that country are empowered to enforce and will recognise 
that, in through booking, the various Railway Administrations should 
serve the country though they were under one management ; and 
that when there are two alternative routes, the shorter should fix the 
rdiuimum late for both routes.’' 




CHAPTER II. 


Competition and Combination and traffic agreements between 
Railways. 

In this chapter, we are entering into the third period in the history 
of Indian Railways. Now routes and railways encouraged com- 
petition between themselves, and the tendency on the part of the 
railways, which was once to proceed very cautiously in the matter 
of reductions of railway rates and fares, changed ; and in their endea- 
vours to secure or to retain as much business as possible, low rates 
were quoted both by the old and the new Imes. Jhit in each case 
it did not take very long for both the existing and the newly con- 
structed lines to discover that unlimited and prolonged competition did 
not profit the parties concerned, as reductions of rates between competi- 
tive points, when carried on to extremes, affected the rates and tralfio 
at non-competitive points also. 

Therefore, every competition found its limit, and agreements or 
understandings were conui to between railways, by which equal 
rates by alternative routes, or division of traffic or of traffic earnings 
or allotments of territories to each route, were settled. 

Although generally when competition ends and an agreement is 
being considered, the desire on the part of the parties concerned is to 
level up the rates ; yet in this connectkin there are many phases to be 
considered before enhancements can be made. For instance, when a 
new route is shorter and the rates in force before its advent were 
ordinary maximum rates by the older and longer routes, the rates 
by the shortest route have to be accepted. When, however, a newly 
introduced route has a longer distance than a former route, the rates 
on the new route have got to be reduced between the competitive 
points. And such a reduction has also the tendency to affect the rates 
between intermediate non-competitive stations. It is not in all 
cases that the rates of intermediate stations are lowered to the level 
of those applying between com])etitive points ; nevertheless, in several 
such cases, rates are rendered cheaper than the maximum rates 
sometimes to avoid the disparity in rates being very marked, and to 
prevent re-booking of traffic from competitive areas to intermediate 
stations ; in such latter cases the throng rates are made up of 
a combination of special rates between competitive points and of 
maximum rates from such points to intermediate stations. 

Further, when it is found that low rates during competition have 
developed traffic, it is seldom the policy of railways to raise rates even 
when the competition has terminated. 
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There is, however, one phase in Indian Railway competition, wttch 
has the tendency t(rraise rates in the direction in which the traffic 
would flow but for (sometimes does flow in spite of) high rates : when 
a railway finds that it has to give up traffic, originating on its system, 
to another railway for carriage to a port or to a destination, which 
gives the former a short but the latter a long lead, the line, on which 
the traffic originates, charges its maximum rates and highest possible 
terminals on such traffic either in order to prevent the traffic leaving 
the railway, after but a short haul, or to make as much out of such 
traffic as possible. 

Now to continue to deal with the developments of each year chrono- 
logically. 

The total mileage of open lines in India in the beginning of the year 
* 1888 was 4,383 miles 



The Southern Mahratta Railway and the West of India Portuguese 
Railway formed a j|inction at Castle Rock and the line of through com- 
f . I. P, munication was now open from the Deccan to the Portuguese port of 

Mormugao. In 1888 the Southern Mahratta also took over the working 
of the Guntakul Bezwada line, which was constructed by the State ; 
this included the recently converted section (ftom broad to metre gauge) 
from Guntakul to Bellary. 

fi^Mir The Assam Behar line from the direction of Parbatipur to Katihar 
^ was nearing completion, and the portion partly opened was added to the 
metre gauge section of the Eastern Bengal State Railway, and it was 
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on the opening of this line that ftie Bengal and Iforth-Western Railwafi 
which subsequently formed junction with it at Kalihar, first thought of 
an outlet for their traffic vid the Katihar route instead of vtd the 
Mokameh route ; the former now offers through communication n'd 
Sara, i.s., this line of communication is not broken by an unbridged 
river although there is a break of gauge. 



This desire on the part of the Bengal and North-Western became 
strong after the sanction for the opening of the Katihar-Godagari and 
Ranaghat-Lalgola lines, and the Sara Bridge commission became neces- 
sary in 1907 mainly to decide whether there should be a bridge over the 
Ganges at Rampur Boalia or at the present site, the former position being 
favoured by the Railway Board in order to give the rfletre gauge entrance 
into Calcutta, but the commission decided against it. This commis- 
sion will be referred to later on when we come to the events of 
1907. 


The Eastern Bengal Railway had, for some time past, been running 
their steamers, in competition with the India General Steam Naviga- jg, J 
tion Company between Goalundo and Narainganj and Goalundo and 
Cachar. The steamer companies made a representation to the Govern- tmjiu prfih 
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cijwllvm ment sgsinst railways competing not only for through traffic but for 
traffic between steamer stations as well. agreement 

XarMnin^ Was come to dividing the traffic between the railway and the steamer 
•niOorfewto it was arranged, that the railway was to retain all the 

X. traffic (goods and coaching) between Goalundo and Narainganj. 




As regards traffic to and from the intermediate riverside stations it 
was agreed that, in consideration of the steamer company not com* 
peting for traffic between Calcutta and Goalundo and Calcutta and 
Narainganj, and also between Goalundo and Narainganj, which was to be 
retained by the railway, the earnings by passenger and freight from 
Goalundo, Cachar *gbat (known as Megna Junction) and intermediate 
stations and vice vetsd should be pooled and divided equally between 
the railway and the steamer company, and that the same arrangement 
was also to apply to traffic of intermediate stations between Goalundo 
and Narainganj. These agreements were revised from time to time. 

The Eastern Bengal State Railway was also at this time running 
steamers from Diamond Harbour to Tumlook in Midnapur District over 
the Hugh and Rupnarain rivers. This traffic now comes within the- 
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sphtfe of Ae Caloi^ta Steam Navigation Company and of the Beng^ 

Nagpni RoBway. 2Wo®fc. - ^ 



The Bengal Central Railway from Dum Dum Junction (C^alcutta) ^ 

to Khulna was worked by the Eastern. Bengal Railway, and there vfM with E. B. 8. 

Ry. in 

Chandpur 

traffic. 
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(competition for Narainganj and Chandpur tra|k Mween the Iwgal 
Central Kailway route md Khulna and the Bengal Kauway 

route md Goalundo. This was one of the rea^ns why the Bengal 
Central Railway Company was afterwards taken over by that Company 
‘ and worked by itself for a few years before being acquired by the State 
and amalgamated with the Eastern Bengal State Railway. 


N?9. 



BOMBAY 
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however i^c^ted between the Eastern Bengal State Railway 
andS Bengal CeniSpEailway Company for some time that the latter 
would be allowed tf^iarry the Calcutta-Chandpur traffic vid Khulna 
in conjunction with the Steamer Company on the condition that the 
jute traffic from Narainganj to Calcutta would follow the Goalundo 
route.. 

The year 1888-89 was memorable for rates competition, and in some mo. 
cases the position became so acute that through booking vid a new junc- 
tion was not established although the new line had been opened. This and Boinba^ 
was the case in connection with tfie Rewari-Ferozeporc Railway. The 
Government of India and the North Western Railway held tliat 
Kurrachee being the natural port for export traffic from the Punjab, the 
rates to Kurrachee from stations nearer that port than Bombay should 
be cheaper ; from equidistant points equal ; and at places, from which 
Kurrachee was at a disadvantage in the matter of distance, equal mileage 
rates should prevail to both the ports. This position was not accepted 
by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway for some time, 
but eventually equal rates for equal distances were accepted. Although 
the line was opened through, as soon as it was completed, for coaching 
traffic, the through booking of goods traffic was delayed pending ' 
settlement of the dispute. 

The opening of the Indian Midland Railway from Agra to Jhansi, Opening * 
Jhansi to Itarsi and Cawnpore to Jhansi opened out an alternative 
route for traffic between Northern India and Bombay on broad to Agra^ 
gauge. The distances from Cawrq)ore. Agra and Delhi to l^ombay 
were practically the same. By the Indian Midland and Great Indian 
Peninsula routes (vid Itarsi) the distances from both Cawnpore 
Agra to Bombay were 810 miles, and 888 miles was the distance from B., B. and 
Delhi to Bombay by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India metre gauge 
route, and 847 miles was the distance, by this latter route, from 0. L P. Byi, 
Bombay to Agra. 

It was anticipated that the opening of the Indian Midland Railway 
would afford relief to the Ajmere-Ahmedabad section of the Rajputana- Cidcutta port, 
Malwa Railway, the traffic on which, it was said, had outgrown its 
capacity. When the Bomljay, Baroda and Central India Railway origi- 
nally asked for an extension of the broad gauge from Godhra to Rutlam 
on the Rajputana-Malwa Line, some time before the opening of the 
Indian Midland Railway, in order that part of \he traffic of the 
Ajmere-Ahmedabad section may be diverted south, from Ajmere to 
their Neemuch branch and taken over by the broad gauge at Rutlam, the 
Government decided to defer action in the matter, because it waa 
anticipated that the Indian Midland Railway would take off some of 
the traffic from the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. 

Competition was at once started, on the completion of the Indian 
Midland Railway, between the Bombay, Baroda and Central India * 
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Bailwaj (iaoluding the Bajputana-Halwa BsilwajJ on the one eide and 
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the Indian Midland and Gmt Indian Peninsula Railways on the other 
for traffic between 

Bombay and Agra. 

Bombay and Cawnpore. 

Bombay and vid Agra (for traffic from the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway, and East Indian Railway). 

Competition also began between the Indian Midland and the East Indian 
Railways for traffic from the East Indian Railway stations, on the length 
Etawah to Khaga (including Cawnpore and vid Oawnpore, Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway traffic), to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
In respect of these stations, the East Indian Railway not only wanted 
to retain most of the traffic to the Calcutta Port, but also claimed 
that when the traffic went to Bombay it should continue to follow the 
Jubbulpore route, and witli this object in view, put up the rates from 
their stations adjacent to Cawnpore, in booking vid Cawnpore, for the 
Indian Midland Ibiilway. 

The reduction^ that followed tlie competition for port traffic were 
heavy, as will be shewn by one or two illustrations regarding the wheat 
rates. The rate lor wheat frohi Cawnpore to Calcutta was reduced 
from Re. 0-9-9 per ma\ind to Re. 0-7-8 per maund, in response* to the 
reductions' made by Die Indian Midland and Great Indian Peninsula 
Railways in the late from ('awnpore to Jhjmleay from lb*. 0-12-8 to 
Re. 0-10-9 tx^r maund. It will be .seen that the Calcutta Port wanted to 
maintain a difference of 3 annas per maund, in order to counterbalance 
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the difference between the ocean freights from Calcutta and Bombay U 
, Europe, This competition continued for some time. • 

TJiiacguM- In 1889, the Oudkand Robilkband Railway was acquired by the 
State. The ordinary classification of goods rates then in force on State 
fly the State Eailways was introduced on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, in place 
of “ High ” and “ Low ” classification, adopted by the late Company. 
iiiputee The classification of goods was assimilated generally with that of the 
ttlTa R Indian Railway, and a terminal charge of 3 pies per maund was 
Ry, and the introduced on traffic carried for distances up to 75 miles, and a rate 

Jth pie per maund per mile for grain from Oudh and Rohilkhand 
N,>W, Rye, Railway stations, north and west of Bareilly, to via Moghalserai for 
Calcutta. 

Simultaneously with the acquisition of the Oudh and Rbhilkhand 
Railway by the State, negotiations were started in order to settle the 
disputes between the, East Indian, the Oudh and Rohilkhand and the 
Bengal and North-Western Railways and also between the Bengal and 
North-Western and Oudh and Rohilkhand Railways. 

A meeting was consequently hold by the reprdlentatives of the 
three railways, and another by the Agents and Traffic Managers 
of the Oudh and Rohilkhand and East Indian Railways in March 1889 
at Moghalserai. 

The points in dispute were the following : 

The attempt of the East Indian Railway hitherto was to draw traffic 
from the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway at the junctions of Aligarh 
and Cawnpore, the object being to secure a long lead for their line. But 
this was directly opposed to the interests of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway. The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway claimed that for traffic 
originating on their line, and also on traffic to their line, they should 
be allowed the longest lead. But hitherto the East Indian Railway 
had not fully recognised this claim although the route via Moghalserai 
was the shortest. 

Taking the traffic of CHiandausi, an important station on the Oudli 
and Rohilkhand Railway, the distances via Aligarh and vul the Oudlu, 
and Rohilkhand Railway direct to Moghalserai then compared as 
follows 


Vtd Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
and tho East Indian Railway. 
Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway— Chandausj to 
Aligarh ... 01 miles. 

East Indian Railway— 

Aligarh to Moghalserai . 407 „ 

408 „ 

East Indian Railway— 

Moghalserai to Caoutta 409 „ 

Total . 937 „ 


By tho Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway direct. 

Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway — Chandausi to 
Moghalserai . . . 387 miles. 


East Indian Railway— 
Moghalserai to Calcutta 469 „ 

Total . 866 „ 


The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway otgected to give up the tiaffio 
to the East Indian Railway at Aligarh, after carrying it for 61 miles only » 
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It my be argued that it also reasonable for the East* Indiao 
Bailway to claim that although the down traffic in grain might take 
the Moghalserai route, in order to give the line on which the traffic 
originated the longest lead, the up traffic, say from Howrah and the 
East Indian Bailway stations, should take the route that gave the East 
Indian Railway the longest lead. There would be a good deal of force 
in this argument. But in the agreements between the East Indian and 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railways, between the East Indian and the 
Bengal and North-Western Railways, and between the Creat Indian 
Peninsula and Southern Mahratta Railways, the route accepted for the 
export traffic has been adopted for the import traffic as well * 

The next point at issue between the East Indian and the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railways was that, for traffic between the North 
Western Railway stations north of Saharanpur and the East Indian 
Railway st^iions east of Moghalserai, the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
offered an ^ternative shorter route as follows : — 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, direct route from 
Saharanpur to Moghalserai . . . . .519 miles. 

North Weetem Railway, Saharanpur to 
Ghaziabad 99 miles. 

East Indian Railway, Ghaziabad to Moghab 
serai 472 „ 

571 „ 

The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway claimed that the traffic between 
the North Western Railway north of Saharanpur and the East Indian 
Railway stations east of Moghalserai should be divided between the 
Ghaziabad and the Saharanpur routes, but the East Indian Railway 
did not accept the proposal for a division of the traffic. 

While those points were under consideration, the Indian Midland 
route had been opened from Itarsi to Jhansi, and from Jhansi to Agra^ 
and Cawnpore. In competition between this railway and the Bombay, 
Ifaroda and Central India Railway, the rates to Bombay for Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway traffic (r/t., those of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway from via Hathras to Bombay ; of the Indian 
Midland and Great Indian Peninsula Railways from vid Agra to Bombay 
for the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway traffic in Rohilkhand reached 
vid Aligarh ; and the Indian Midland and the Great Indian Peninsula 
rates from vid Cawnpore to Bombay for the Oudh traffic), bad been 
lowered. This perhaps brought home to the East v. Indian Railway the 
fact that the important traffic of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
could only be retained by the East Indian Railway and the Calcutta 
Port with the co-operation of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 
Tte following illustration will explain this statement more clearly : — 

If, for instance, traffic from Chandausi to both Bombay and 
Calcutta took the Aigarh route, and the East Indian Railway insisted 

• It is generally belieyed that it is eoonomio to concentrate traffic in both directiona 
vii the same jonctiao aa it helpa to giye loads to wagons in both directions. 


F 
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on ihe traffic being handed over to them at Aligarh for CalcuttSs 
the Oadh and Rohilkhand Railway rate on the distance, Chandausi 
to Aligarh, would be the same, whether the traffic went to Calcutta 
or to Bombay. Further, the F^ast Indian Railway lead from Aligarh 
to Hathras being but 19 miles, and the traffic being cross traffic to 
the East Indian Railway, they could not levy a higher rate than 
9 pies (i pie per maund per mile fins 3 pies cross traffic charge), and 
the distance from Hathras to Bombay and from Aligarh to Calcutta being 
nearly the same, the difference of rates in favour of Calcutta, as 
compared with the rates to Bombay, would not have been more than 
Re. 0-0-9 per maund ; whereas if the Oudh and Rohilkhand and East 
Indian Railways both reduced the rates via Moghalserai they could 
jointly maintain a much bigger difference in favour of Calcutta. 

For Bombay. 

' Pios 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway— Chandausi to 
Aligarh, 61 miles 23 


East Indian Railway— Aligarh to Hathras, 19 
miles 9 


Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway— 
Hathras to Bombay, 883 miles ... 88 

Total . 120 

For CaJcuUa. 

Pies. 

' Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway— Chandausi to 

Aligarh, 61 miles 23 

East ludian Railway— Aligarh to Calcutta, 876 
miles, the minimum rate .... 88 

Total . Ill 

Difforenoo in favour of Calcutta . . 9 


pie per maund 
per mile plus 3 
pies terminal.) 

(J pio per maund 
per mile plus 3 
pies cross traffic 
charge.) 

(i^ijth pie per 
maund per mile.) 


But if the traffic from Chandausi to Calcutta was routed vid Moghal- 
serai and both the East Indian and the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railways 
quoted a rate of isth pie per maund per mile, the through rate to Calcutta 
would be 86 pies (rjth pie for 856 miles) and the difference in favour 
of Calcutta would then be 34 pies per maund or Re. 0-2-10 per maund. 

120 pies to Bombay. 

86 „ to Calcutta. 

34 pies or Re. 0-2-10 per maund. 

It will thus be seen that it was as much to the interests of the East 
Indian Railway as of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, that the 
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traffic from the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway to the Calcutta Port 
ahottld take the Moghalserai route. It was, therefore, accepted that 
traffic between the East Indian Railway stations east of Moghalserai 
and the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway should not take any other than 
the Moghalserai route, it however being agreed to that Cawnpore and 
Aligarh should be treated as East Indian Railway stationsj^thus ijuply- 
ing that the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway would have no claim on the 
traffic booked to and from these two junctions ; this traffic was to be 
treated as purely East Indian Railway traffic when intended for any 
East Indian Railway station east of Moghalserai. 

In order to provide against the contingency of such rates being 
quoted hy the East Indian Railway vni Aligarh or Hd Cawnpore as 
would attract the traffic away from the Moghalserai route, it was also 
conceded by the East Indian Railway that if eircu instances requfied 
quotation <4 special rates to Cawnpon' or to Aligarh, such rates would 
not be applied to vid those junctions for traffic to and from the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway stations. This made the through rates via Aligarh 
and via Cawnpore higher than the local rates, and this was opposed to 
all recognised practice. But it never had, however, any detrimental 
effect on the interests of the public, because the endeavour of the two 
railways has always been to keep the via Moghalserai route the cheapest, 
?.e., even though the special rates quoted to CawnfKire and to Aligarh 
locally do not apply to via these junctions, the rates maintained vid 
Moghalserai have always been such as to make the rates by this route 
cheaper than what the rates vid Aligarh and vid Cawnpore would bO 
if the local rates had been applied in through booking vid these 
junctions. 

The arrangements agreed to in connection with Aligarh and CaWn- 
pore were applied to *Saharanpur, i>., the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
could not claim “ Saharanpur ” as their local station. 

The next point for settlement was the Punjab traffic, i.c., traffic 
between the Nortli Western Railway .stations north of Saharanpur and 
the East Indian Railway stations east of Moghalserai. It was accepted 
that the rates vid Moghalserai and via Ghaziabad should be the same, 
and the matter rested there. The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway asked 
for the pooling of the traffic, but the East Indian Railway said that 
with equal rates, no pooling was necessary. The Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway simply recorded, that they regretted the view taken by the 
East Indian Railway, but it was nowhere recorded that the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway agreed in 1889 to this traffic being carried entirely 
by the East Indian Railway. 

As to all other traffic l^twecn the East Indian and the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railways it was agreed that the shortest route would carry 
the traffic. 

At the time that the dispute between the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
^ndSaist Indian Railways was settled, it was also settled between the 
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East Indian, the Bengal and North-Western and the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railways 

1. That rates to Calcutta from stations on the Bengal and North* 
Western Railway, corresponding to those on the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway, should be the same, the Bengal and North- Westei:^ Railway 
traffic of course being interchanged between the East Indian and tho 
Bengal and North-Western Railways at Dighaghat. 

2. In regard to the rates for Salt, it was accepted that between the 
three railways, the rates for Sambhar and Kharagoda Salt should be on 
the following basis 

Below 288 miles— ith pie per maund per mile. 

Over 288 miles— Jth pie per maund per mile, 
fhs a terminal of Rs. 1-8-0 per 100 maunds to the railway which got 
a lead of less than 75 miles, the through rates arrived at on the above 
scale (without the terminal) being divisible on mileage. 

3. It was also provided that in the event of any reduction in the* 
rate to be made by the East Indian Railway between Patna and 
Calcutta, in competition with the steamers, 14 days’ notice would have 
to be given to the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

4. An arrangement was also made between the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway, the East Indian Railway and the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway, as to Tirhoot traffic for Cawnpore and west thereof. (The 
Tirhoot State Railway had not up to this time been amalgamated 
with the Bengal and North-Western Railway.) The understanding 
was that the East Indian Railway was to equalise rates for the Tirhoot 
traffic for Cawnpore and the westf so -that the rates via Digha and the 
East Indian Railway would be equal to those by the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway and the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway vid 
Ajodhyaghat. 

Thus the long standing disputes between the East Indian and the- 
Bengal and North-Western Railways were amicably settled. 

The East Itidian Railway had started conq)etition for Bombay 
S^Lundtht traffic from stations on the length Khaga to Etawah. Taking 
Etawah, Fatehpur and Khaga, the distances to Bombay vid Itarsi 
lid Jubbulpur compare as follows 

Vid Agra and Itarsi. ^ Vid Jubbulpur. 

Etawah . , . . 911 miles. 1,060 miles. 

I 

Vid Cawnpore and Itarsi. 

Fatehpur . , 47-j-840=:887 miles. 917 miles. 

Khaga . . 09+840=909 „ 896 „ - 

This competition continued for more than a year. 

The East Indian Railway also made an effort to draw the wheat 
miXihe traffic from their Jubbulpur branch line stations to Calcutta, as thia 
seeking its outlet by the port of Bombay, the principal des-* 
patching station being Sihora, in the Central Provinces, 25 miles from 
Jubbulpur, 759 from Howrah, and 641 from Bombay. The railway 
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charges from this place were about 5 shillings per ton in favour of Pronincu nm 
Calcutta, which were again reduced by 2s, 3d. per ton, or the difference 
in favour of Calcutta was Is. 3d. per ton (or the difference per maund 
was nearly Re. 0-2-9) ; but even this failed to secure the traffic to 
Calcutta. For many years the difference that wits required to divert the 
traffic from the Bombay to the Calcutta j)ort w'as more tlian Re. 0-3-0 
per maund, but not greater than Re. 0-3-0 to 4 annas p^r maund. 

A new difficulty had to be faced by the Eastern Picngal State Railway DifficuUies in 
in connection with the traffic in jute for consumption in the 
near Calcutta. The inability of the railway to deal with the traffic E<ui 
adequately induced the xMill Directors to consider the advisability of 
constructing their owi fl(‘et of river flats, but an arrangement was made 
between the River Steamer Companies and the Mill Directors, by 
which jute for the Mills was securt‘d to the former, from the riverside 
stations where there were no railways ; and also as to traffic carried by 
the Railway vtcf Goalundo, so far as the river carriage was concerned, 
such traffic was to Ih^ carried in f he sb^amers of tla^ St(‘a.mer (Vnipanies, 

(and not of the Eastern Bengal Stab' Railway), and the earnings 
were to go to the Steanier (\)mpanies so far as the st-eamer charges 
were concerned, except for Narainganj traffic. 
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The Southern Mahratta Railway was now open for traffic and 
junctions had been formed with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
at Hotgi and at Poona. The route to Munnagao was also open. 

In August 1889, an agreement was come to between the Great Indian 
Peninsula and the Southern Mahratta Railways, so far as these two 
railways were concerned, without taking the West of India Portuguese 
Railway into account, in the matter of division of traffic, although the 
Southern Mahratta Railway applied their scale of rates vid Castle 
Rock, the junction with the West of India Portuguese Railway. The 
terms of the agreement were as follows 

(а) All goods traffic between the Bombay stations of the Great 

India Peninsula Railway and stations on the Southern 
Mahratta Railway, was to be interchanged as between 
the two railways either vid Hotgi or vid Poona only (i.e., 
the route vid Raichur and Guntakul was not to be taken 
into account for traffic between Bombay and internal 
stations of the Soutliern Maliratta Railway), although it 
may be noted that the Raichur-Guntakul route was the 
shortest for stations on the Guntakul Bellary section. 

(б) As between the Hotgi and the Poona routes, it was agreed 

that goods carried between Bombay and any Southern 
Mahratta Railway station west and south of Halkoti, and 
also stations on the Poona branch was to be interchanged 
at Poona ; and the traffic to and from any station of the 
Southern Mahratta Railway cast of and including Halkoti, 
and stations on the Hotgi branch (known as the Bijapur 
brand)) was to be rou^yed vid Hotgi. 

This allotment was on the basis of the shortest route. Halkoti was 
the equidistant and also the dividing point; the distances from 
Halkoti to Bombay vid Poona and vid Hotgi are as follows 


r<d Poona Vid Hotgi. 



miles. 

miles. 

Great Indian Peniwula Railway 

. 119 

292 

Southern Mahratta Railway . 

. 302 

188 

Total 

. 481 

480 


■(c) The Southern Mahratta Railway also accepted that the rates 
between Bombay and Guntakul were to be so adjusted vid 
Hotgi that the goods booked between Bombay and the 
Madrad Railway stations were not to be diverted from 
the direct broad gauge route vid Raichur to the Southern 
. Mahratta Railway route vid Poona or vid Hotgi. 

{d) Another important feature of the arrangement was that the 
rates for all the classes were to be fixed on a sliding scale 
of rates, applicable on through distances between Bombay^ 
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and the Southern Mahratta Railway stations. The rates 
for each station, arrived at according to this scale, were 
divisible on mileage proportion between the two railways, 
and a terminal of 3 pies per maund for each railway was 
to be added to the rates. 

(e) In the matter of fixing of rates in special oases, from time to 
time, the railway having the largest share ^of the shortest 
route was to fix the through rates. 

(/) In regard to traffic between the Southern Mahratta and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway stations (other than 
traffic to and from Bombay), the shorter route was to be 
adopted, which was also to be made the cheapest, if not 
so already. 

Among the principal events which occurred in 1890-91, was the pur- 
chase by the State, on Ist January 1891, of the South Indian Guaranteed 
Railway ; but the working was made over to a new company, known as 
the South Indian Railway Company. 

The working of the Tirhoot State Railway was transferred to the 
Bengal and Nortli- Western Railway Company from 1st July 1890, and 
from Ist January 1891, the working of the Lucknow-Sitapur-Baroilly 
Railway, also a State Railway, on metre gauge, was transferred from 
the Oudli and Rohilkhaud Railway to the Rohilkund and Kumaon 
Railway Company. 

It is now to the interest of the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
to make over their traffic to the East Indian Railway for Calcutta at 
Mokamehghat, instead of at Dighaghat, so as to secure a better lead on 
the system of the Bengal and North-Western and the Tirhoot State Rail- 
ways, and, similarly, in the case of the Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway 
Company, now working the Liicknow-Sitapur-Barcilly Railway, it 
was to their interest that the traffic of their Bareilly-Kathgodam 
section, for stations east of Lucknow and vice versa, was made over to 
the Oudh and Rohilkhaud Railway at Lucknow instead of at Bareilly, 
thus involving a loss of lead to the East Indian Railway and the Oudh 
and Rohilkhaud Railway respectively. 

The competition between the East Indian and the Indian Midland C'owpe(i<f(Mi 
Railways continued, involving reductions in tlic rates to Calcutta and 
Bombay from Cawnjiore and Agra and from places served M these I M. 
junctions on the East Indian and Oudh and Rohilkhand Railways. 

The East Indian Railway put up their rates to junctions with the/TjItf. By,, 
Bombay lines. The high rates over the East Indian Railway were 
however subsequently withdrawn, in so far as they api>lied to the 
particular junctions with the Bombay lines, and later on an agreement 
was made between the East Indian, the Great Indian Peninsula and 
the Indian Midland Railways. 

It is to be remembered that at this time the Indian Midland Railway 
not had direct access to Delhi (the Agra Delhi Chord Railway 
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not then being in existence), and therefore, in competition with the^ 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India and the Rajputana Malwa Railways 
on the one hand, and the Great Indian Peninsula and the Indian Midland 
Railways on the other, in respect of traffic between Delhi and vid and 
Bombay, the latter two lines required the help of the East Indian Rail- 
way. Therefore, an amicable settlement was come to between these 
lines in 1892, tjie terms of which, briefly summarised, were as follows ; — 

(fl) That throu<,di rates were to be quoted between Bombay and 
Delhi md divisible in mileage proportion between 
the East Indian, the Indian Midland and the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railways, in competition with the Bombay, 
Baroda and (Vntral India Railway rates. 

(b) That the traflic between Cawnpore and Bombay was to be 

divided between the Jubbulpur and the Itarsi routes, 
and that equal rates were to be maintained. The Itarsi 
route was to get ths and the Jubbulpur route i^(ths. 

(c) That for traffic between Stations Khaga to Etawah on the East 

Indian Railway and Bombay, (npial rates were also to be 
charged, and the traffic was to be divided in equal propor- 
tions between the Jubbulpur and the Itarsi routes. 

(d) Equal rates were also agreed to for traffic between ( -awnpore 

and vid and stations on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
beyond Itarsi (i.c., west and south of Itarsi) by the East 
Indian Railway route vid Jubbulpur \vith those in force 
rid the Indian Midland route vid ftarsi. 

That the East Indian Railway had quoted certain rates in excess 
of the maximum, for “special cla*ss” rates were admitted, vide the follow- 
ing remarks in their report, reproduced in the Government of India 
Administration Report for Railways for 1890-91 (page 122, Part I) : — 

“ Certain rates in excess had been imposed on special class traffic, 
in order to minimise the effects of competition in diverting traffic, which 
were withdraw! with effect from 1st January 1891.*’ 

CmbintUion As a result of the combination between the East Indian, the Indian 
0,LP.and ‘ Midland and the Great Indian Peninsula Railways, competition was 
LM Rys, renewed wth the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway for traffic 
between Cawnpore and Bombay, and Delhi and vid and Bombay, and also 
Hathras and vid and Bombay and vi4 Agra and Bombay. The 
‘ ■ traffic between Ag^ja and Bombay was already divided equally between 
the Grea,t Indian Peninsula and thp Indian Midland Railways on the one 
side controlling the broad gauge route, and the Rajputana-Malwa 
Railway and Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway on the other. 
1^149* 1891-92 was marked by the opening of the Bengal-Nagpur 

Railway for traffic from Nagpur to Bilaspur and Bilaspur to Asansol ; 
and the Delhi-Umbala-Kalka Railway was also o})ened at the same 
time. It connected Delhi nith Kalka, at the foot of the Himalayas, 
♦HdUmbala. . 
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The l^orking of the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway was made over 
to the Secretary of State by the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway Company, 
and the Secretary of State in his turn gave its working to the East 
Indian Railway ; but it was specially provided that the Delhi-Urnballa- 
Kalka Railway would not give undue preference to any railway route. 

This clause was inserted in the contract at tlie request of tlie Bombay, 

Baroda and Central India Railway, by whom it was held that in the 
absence of a provision of this nature, the East Indian Railway, the 
working company of the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway, might (juote 
rates over the Delhi-UmbalhV-Kalka Railway between stations on that 
line and Delhi, cheaper for the East Indian Railway (particularly for 
Calcutta traffic) than for the Ihjmbay. Baroda and Central India Rail- 
way (for instance for Bombay traffic). 

The maxima and minima rates referred to in the concluding portion IntfoAu^iioni 
of Chapter I, as well as the Standard Classification for goods 
based on the classification of the East Indian Railway, were nowinm^r«o'w 
force on the East Indian Railway, on all the State lines, the 
Nagpur, the Bengal and North-Western and the Rohilkund and Kiimaon 
Railways. The same maxima and minima rates were also adopteil for 
the South Indian and the Southern Mahratta Railways whth this 
vlillcreucc, that the former line was allowed to adopt the classification 
of the Madras Railway for purposes of simplification and uniformity of 
classification in Southern India. The Southern Mahratta line was 
also permitted to retain the classification that was then in force on 
that line, which was practically the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
classification with certain modifications. It will thus be seen that 
while all the Northern lines (inclmlijig the Rajpiitana-Malwa and 
the Indian Midland Railways) accepted the East Indian Railway 
classification, the Southern and Western lines (including the broad 
gauge portion of the Bombay, Baroda and (.’entral India Railw^ay) 
had a diHerent classification. 

The maxima and minima rates referred to are reproduced here for 


ready reference : — 

Maximum pio 
per mile. 

Minimum pio 
per mile. 


Special Chbs 

I 

/o 


Ist Class 

I 

i 


2nd Class . 

i 

i 


3rd Class . 

S 

i 


4th Class . 

t 



6th Hass . 

r 

1 


In the year 1891-92 
as follow^ : — 

the lowest class fares on the important lines were Pemeytr 

fares for thi 
lowest clams. 

Pies per mile. 


On the East Indian Railway . . 2^ 

On the Bengal Nagpur Railway . . 2 

On the Bombay, Baroda and Central ^ gl by mail 
India Railway including the Raj- S by ordinary train. 

put|na-Malwa Railway , . • J 
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On Iho Bengal and North-Western 
Railway proper ... 

On the Tirhoot Railway 
Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway 
youthom Muhratta Railway 
South Indian Railway 

North Wfistom Railway 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 

Eastern Bengal State Railway . 
Groat Indian Peninsula Railway . 
Madras Railway 


Pies per mile. 

2 

u 

2 

2 


2 



2j| (The faro charged by this 
line when worked by the- 
Company was 2 pies.) 

2i 

J 3 by mail train. 

(.2J by passenger. 

I 2^ by mail train. 

Uj by passenger. 


The opening of the Bengal Nagpur Railway to Asansol placed the 
predictions of the Central Provinces within the reach of the Calcutta 
ttcmvAto buyers. It was to the interest of the Bengal Nagpur Railway to estab- 
traffic to the Calcutta port, but as they had not yet obtained 
pSaUon of direct entrance into Calcutta, they had to seek the co-operation of the 
^ Indian Railway on the length Asansol to Calcutta, and it must 
be said that the East Indian Railway gave the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
very substantial assistance. 

The distances from some of the important grain despatching stations 
on the Bengal Nagpur Railway (in the Central Provinces) to Calcutta 
and Bombay compared as follows 



To Calcutta md A.sansol. 

To JioMBVY vid Naupuu. 


B. N. R. 

E. I. R. 

Total. 

B. N. R. 

(i. I. P. R. 

Total, 

Na'gpur . 

032 

132 

704 


520 

520 

Drug . 

407 

132 

599 

10.5 

620 

085 

Rajnandgaoii , 

480 

132 

018 

140 

520 

666 

Raipur . 

444 

1 

1.32 

570 

188 

520 

708 

Bilaspur . 

! 370 

132 

508 

267 

520 

777 

Akaltara 

350 

132 

491 

273 

, 520 1 

793 

Raigarb . 

293 

132 , 

425 

339 

520 

869 


It will be seen that the Bengal Nagpur Railway was interested in 
carrying the traffic to Calcutta, and for long distance traffic from stations 
near Nagpur, they went so far as to quote nearly the minimum rate 
(w«., ^th pie per maund per mile) to Asansol. 
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Another important competitive traffic was Jagree (Gur) 

Sugar traffic from the Oudh and Rohilkhand and the Bengal and 'North- for 
Western Railways. The quantity of “ Gur despatched from the dis- 
triCts in Oudh to Rajputana, Central India, the Central Provinces and and B, and 
the Berars was large. There was no imported sugar competing with it 
in those days. For traffic to Rajputana and to Central India, there tktural indk 
was competition between the Bombay, Baroda and Central India, the 
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I89L92, Bast Indian, the Indian Midland and the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railways, the competitive points being between (1) Cawnpore and 
Agra for Rajputana and (2) Cawnpore and Khandwa for Central 
India. The East Indian Railway and the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
Indi$ Railway were interested in the former and the Indian Midland, 
the Great Indian Peninsula, the Bombay, Baroda and Central India, and 
the East Indian Railways in the latter. The competition continued till 
1895, when an arrangement was made between the lines concerned, 
which wnll })e referred to later on. 

There was also competition between Cawnpore and Itarsi, between 
the Indian Midland and the East Indian Railways for traffic in Sugar and 
Jagree to the Nagpur branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

The Indian Midland and the East Indian Railways had also another 
dispute in regard to Jagree traffic, for despatches from the East Indian 
Railway stations, between Moghalserai and Mokamehghat, to tlie Indian 
Midland Railway stations, between Bhopal and IToshangabad. While 
the East Indian Railway wanted to take the traffic to Jubbulpur, to be 
carried by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to Itarsi, and then 
made over to the Indian Midland Railway, to be hauled for short 
distances only, the Indian Midland Railway wanted this traffic at 
,Manikpur Junction ; but this meant a loss of over 150 miles in lead to 
the East Indian Railway. Taking Manikpur, the point of diversion 
between the Jubbulpur and the Indian Midland routes, the distances 
to Bhopal and Iloshangabad were as follows 



Kast Indian 

Indian Midland 


Itailway vid 

Railway tid 

• 

Jubbulpur. 

Jhansi. 


Milos. 

Miles. 

Manikpur to Bhopal , 

377 

302 

Manikpur to Hoshangabad . 

331 

408 


While the Jubbulpur route was longer than the shortest for Bhopal 
by 15 miles only, Jubbulpur route was the shortest for Hoshangabad ; 
and as the traffic originated on the East Indian Railway, they wanted to 
carry it to Jubbulpur, be., for the longest distance possible. The Indian 
Midland Railway in order to attract the traffic to the Manikpur route, 
quoted a rate of Re. 0-8-9 per maund from Manikpur to Hoshangabad 
for a distance of 408 miles, whereas their rate from Manikpur to Bhopal 
was 10 anUas for distance of only 362 miles. Although these rates were 
introduced in competition, it was pointed out by the Government of 
India that the rates constituted undue preference. 

The Bengal Nagpur Railway comiection with the East Indian Rail- 
way at Katni opened up an alternative route for traffic between Katni 
and Calcutta, and also for traffic from the North Western Provinces 
apd Oudh (particularly from Cawnpore and stations on the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Rail^^ay reached Cawnpore) to the Central Pro- 
vinces, to the routes by the Indian Midland and the Great Indian 
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Peninsula Railways viA Itarsi, and of the East Indian and the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railways vid Jubbulpur. The Bengal Nagpur Railway 
route Katni was the shortest for all Bengal Nagpur Railway 
stations up to Nagpur, and for a few stations beyond Nagpur on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, up to say Wardha ; and competi- 
tion lowered down the rates for jagree, which was the principal item of 
traffic, to the level of special rates for grain. 

The distances from Cawnpore to Nagpur by the competing routes 
were as follows : — 

Miles. 

(1) Vid Jhansi and Itarsi over tUe Indian Midland Railway 

and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway . . . 806 

(2) Vid Katni over the East Indian Railway and the Bengal 

Nagpur Railway . . . . . . 745 

The Bengal Nagpur Railway route vid Katni was shorter by (51 
miles. 

Competition continued for quite a number of years. The matter 
was not finally settled till 1898, when the issues became more com- 
plicated, by the opening of the Indian Midland Railway route 
from Bina to Katni. An agreement was then come to between 
the railways concerned ; this agreement will be referred to and dis- 
cussed along with the events of the year 1898. When the Itarsi* 

Nagpur Railway, now under construction, is open throughout, the 
question will come up again for discussion, but with the introduction of 
foreign sugar into this country the bulk of the traffic, which previously 
used to be in dispute, has disappeared. 

Another important traffic that. was developed by the opening olDevdaprmt 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway was the timber traffic, which began increas* w 

ing rapidly. This line placed the rich forest tracts, abundant in Sal th* opening 
timber, lying contiguous to the line, within easy access of markets, 

The rate charged was Jth pie per maund |)er mile over the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, and later on the rate was further reduced to ith pie per 
maund per mile for distances of beyond 400 miles. 

The Bengal Nagpur Railway had built a branch from their 
Damudar station, a few miles we.st of Asansol, to Radhanagar, to serve 
the Sanctoria Coal Fields, which sent its raisings to Calcutta, whereby 
the East Indian Railway was more benefited, owing to its lead of 132 
miles from Asansol to Calcutta, than the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
who only got a short haul of less than 25 miles. 

Now to refer to the circumstances which necessitated a settlement 
between the East Indian Railway, as the working agency of Delhi- 
Umballa-Kalka Railway, and the North Western Railway, after the 
opening of the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway. 

Prior to the opening of the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway, the traffic I 

from the North Western Railway to stations south of Ghaziabad {viz., and N. W. * 
to the East Indian Railway) and to Delhi and vid Delhi (for the Bombay, 

Baroda and (Central India Railway) was carried by the North Western 
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^ Bailway vid Gbaziabad, There were only 3 lines then nmning into 
Pelhi, m., the East Indian and the North Western from the east and 
north respectively and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
, from the west. But with the opening of the Delhi- AmbalJa-Kalka 
‘Railway, the distance between Delhi and Amballa was shortened by the 
Delhi-Amballa-Kalka Railway route as follows 


I. AmbalJa to Ghaziabad (by the North Woetem Railway vid 

Saharanpur and Mconit) I54 

Amballa to Ghaziabad (by the Delhi-Amballa-Kalka and 
KaBt Indian Railways) . 

II. Amballa to Delhi (by the old route over the North Western 
Railway vtd Ghaziabad) 

Amballa to Delhi (by the Delhi-Amballa-Kalka Railway 
now route) ... 123 



A meeting was held between the representatives of the East Indian 
and the North Western Railways at Amballa, on 2nd May 1892, and 
after discussion, the following settlement was arrived at : — * 

(a) All traffic from stations between Ludhiana and Amballa 
(including both the stations) to Delhi and Delhi for the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway was to be 
carried by the Delhi-Amballa-Kalka Railway, which route 
was also to have the cheapest rates. This arrangement 
also applied to traffic in the reverse direction. 
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All traffic between stations north of Ludhiana on the North,! 

Western Railway and Delhi and lid Delhi (for the Bombay, 

Baroda and Central India Railway) was to be carried by 
the North Western Railway — the rates being equal by 
both the routes. 

(c) Traffic to and from Amballa Cantonment and north of Amballa 
to and from the East Indian Railway stations and rid, south 
and east of Ghaziabad — equal rates by l)ot]i the routes. 

♦This agreement remained in force till tlie opening of alternative 
routes, by the Southern Panjab and the Ludhiaiia-Dhuri-Jakhal Rail- 
ways, some years later when it was revised. 

The taking over of the Lucknow-Sitapur-Bareilly Railway by the 
Rohilkund and Kunmon Railway opened a through route up to Lucknow, 
for traffic between the Rohilkund and Kuinaon Railway proper 
to and from stations on the Bareilly- Kathgodaiu and Rareilly-Pilibhit 
Sections) and stations west and south of Lucknow on the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Rjiilway (including the important potato and rice traffic 
from the Rohilkund and Kuinaon Railway to Calcutta and up traffio 
in imported goods to tlie Kumaon hillsL Hitherto, such traffic was 
interchanged between the Oudh and Rohilkhand and the Rohilkund 
and Kumaon Railways at Bareilly junction. The question of charges 
by the alternative routes was amicably settled between the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand and the Rohilkund and Kumaon Railways. An agreement 
was drawn up regarding the equalisation of rates vin Bareilly and vid 
Lucknow, for goods to or from stations east or south of Lucknow ; and 
this prevented competitive rates being quoted by either line. The 
distances between the competing points *were as follows : — 

Vtd Rohilkund and Vid the Rohilkund and 
Kumaon, Raroilly Kumaon Railway 
and Oudh and and Lucknow- 

Rohilkliand Radway. Sitnpur Railway. 

Miles. Miles. 

Kathgodam to Lucknosv . . 212 241 

Pilibh it to Lucknow . . IS2 1(53 

An agreement was executed in 1892 between the East Indian and the N. Hy. 
Indian Midland Railways, in terms of which the latter line got perinis- 
«ion to run and haul their coaching trains between Agra and Tundla, Tundla, 
over the line of the East Indian Railway, in consideration of the Inffian 
Midland paying to the East Indian Railway 80 per cent, of its gross 
earnings for 14 miles between Agra and Tundla. ' 

The Bengal and North-Western and the Tirhoot Railways (combined) 
now ran from Khanwaghat to Naipalganj, with a branch from QondBi aide miont 
to Byiamghat on the north bank of the Ganges and Gogra, parallel ^ 
the ^t Indian and the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railways south oiaouih^^* 
the Ganges and Gogra, from Sahebganj to Byramghat ; and the Assam- ^ 
Bihar section now being open, a junction was formed between 


* For the revised agreement see page 158. 
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mi Bengal and North-Western Railway and the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway by means of a ferry across the river Kosi, the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway station on the left bank being Anchragha't, which was 
opposite the Bengal and North-Western Railway station Khanwaghat, 
on the right bank of the river Kosi. Competition began between the 
metre gauge systems on the north of the river and the broad gauge 
systems on the south, for traffic from river stations to river stations, 
t»2., between— 


Sahebganj 
Mokamehghat 
Dighaghat 
Ajodhyaghat, and 
Byramghat 
on the broad gauge, 


and 

Maniharighat 
Samariaghat 
Palezaghat 
Lakarmandighat and 
Chaukaghat 

on the metre gauge. 



vompmnon me iNizam s guaranteed line (5' W* gauge) was now open from 
Bezwada, on the river Krishna, and the Southern Mahratta 
k, (metre gauge) had reached the opposite bank and had their terminus at 
a place called by the name of the river Krishna, which was not bridged 
till the* East Coast Railway from Bezwada to Cuttack came into existence 



CAM- 
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A eomnection between the two lines was not formed till the Bast Coast isss. 
came in. But nevertheless, competition for traffic from the eastern 
sections of the Southern Mahratta and the NijEam’s lines to the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway southern line and to Bombay, had already 
started between the Nizam’s Guaranteed State and the Southern 
Mahratta Railways. 



The Kidderpore Docks in Calcutta were completed in 1892, mdExtemmoj 
agreements were entered into between the Commissioners of the Port 
of Calcutta and the East Indian Railway, and also between them md fa^MiUa^ 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway, for the shipment traffic of both the 
lines being dealt with at these Docks. 

Before the Docks came into existence, the Secretary of State for 
India had given assent to a concession, that in order to encourage 
bookings to the Docks, the rates from all up country stations on the 
East Indian Railway (i.e,, north-west of Hugli), should be the same 
’as to Howrah, in spite of the fact that the East Indian Railway had 
to pay to the Eastern Bengal State Railway for running powers bet- 
ween Naihati and the Docks. 

The services to be performed by the Commissioners were as follows 

(1) The provision of necessary accommodation for receiving, 
standing and forwarding East Indian Railway trains; 
and of accommodating the staff required in the working 
of the same, viz., all conveniences, buildings, machinery,' 
sidings, locomotive requirements, running rooms, offices, 
fumiture, fittings and other necessaries required by the^ 
lodhm and tim Bastem Bengal State iE^lways. i 
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(2) The aupplj of shunting power, staff (including labour), stem* 
stationery, printed forms for receiving, unloading and 
delivering to consignees inward merchandise from the 
East Indian Kailway and connected lines, and receiving 
from consignees, loading and forwarding outward goods 
for the East Indian Railway and connected lines. 



For all these and various other incidental services, the Commissioners 
Were to be paid on all merchandise traffic received at and forwarded from 
the Docks, at the rate of one pie per maund, except on coal and Other 
ttdneial traffic. 

^ railways competing for the Delhi-AinbalVEalka Railway tra^ ^ 
DeJhi Bombay, otm to m apeeci^t 




3!»t68 wm to he equal for traffic between Ambalhi and vid and Bombayi 
by the following routes - 


(а) Vid Sabarmati by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 

and Rajputana-Malwa Railways. 

(б) Vid Agra and Itarsi by the East Indian, the Indian Blidland) 

and the Great Indian Peninsula Railways. * 


The reductions in rates made by the East Indian Railway and the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway, on grain, for traffic from the Central Provinces rJwulm^in 
to Calcutta vid Asansol, were followed by reductions in rates , by thew»te«to 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway from Nagpur to Bombay, for traffic 
from the Bengal Nagpur Railway to Bombay. The Great Indian vU. 
peninsula Railway rates were reduced as follows 


From Nagpur to Bombay . . . per ton pr mile — 1 pies. 

From vid Nagpur to Bombay . .. . rates varying from 4*30 to 3-375 pies 

per ton mile. 


The rates formerly in force from Nagpur to Bombay were 5*92 pies, 
or say, abort G pies per ton per mile,* but it is to be remembered tliat 
before the opening of the Bengal Nagpur Railway, the traffic which 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway carried from Nagpur, was com- 
paratively small. The opening up of a vast territory by the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway gave new traffic to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway^. 
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tm-H 

fmn^trcf 
point ol 
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, Xha opening of the SajpttrA‘Bbatmd& fiailwaj, in the Patiah State, 

^ /. ^ direct chord route from Rajpura on the North Western Railway 

to Bhatinda on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway (or rather the Rewari- 
Perozepore Railway). The Rajpura-Bhatinda Railway is worked by 
^ fine the North Western Railway on behalf of the Patiala Durbar. The terms 
traffic agreement settled between the East Indian and North 
Western Railways, in May 1892, were extended to this newly opened 
section, and it was agreed that the traffic to and from stations between 
Rajpura and Alai for Delhi and for md Delhi (for the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway) should be routed over the Delhi-Umballa- 
Kalka Railway ; and the traffic to and from stations between Alai and 
Bhatinda should be carried over the North Western Railway route 
vtd Rajpura and Ghaziabad. 

In 1893-94, one of the important events was that the junction for 
interchange of traffic between all stations on the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway and stations on the East Indian Railway east of 
Mokameh, was transferred from. Dighaghat to Mokamehghat, and 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway wagon ferry, which was 
hitherto plying between Digha and Paleza was transferred to Mokameh- 
ghat, which was already the junction for interchange of traffic between 
the East Indian and the Tirhoot State Railways. This meant a loss 
of 60 miles in lead to the East Indian Railway, but the interests of the 
public were considered paramount, and as the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway provided the ferry at Mokamehghat, it was proposed to take 
advantage of it. The East Indian Railway also gave the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway the coiwession of a higher mileage rate in the 
apportionment of through rates; while the East Indian Railway 
distance was constant (viz., 284 miles) from Mokamehghat to Howrah 
and the East Indian Railway got the traffic in train loads, the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway had to collect the traffic, and for a 
portion of the traffic, their lead was comparatively short. The method 
of division agreed to was as follows : — 

(o) Where the Bengal and North-Western Railway lead calcu- 
lated vid Dighaghat, was 100 miles or less. 50 per cent, was 
to be added to the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
mileage before division. 

‘‘ (b) Where the Bengal and North-Western Railway lead was 
Over 100 miles, but less than 150 miles, 25 per cent, was 
to be added to the distance of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway before division. 

“ (r) Where the Bengal and North-Western Railway lead was 
150 miles or more, 10 per cent, was to be added to the 
mileage of the Bengal and North-Western Railway before 
division of the through rates.” 

R may be useful to give a concrete example showing the method of 


kUPmihi 



t(a ^iituiM, if a through rate 6t Be.' 0^6 vm granted for gi^ 
from CStowka^t to Howrah, the division and apportionment would be 
aafoDows:— 

Actual disUnoM 
(vtd Dighaghat). 

Milos. 

Bengal and North-Western Railway .... 274 

East Indian Railway 344 

C 18 

Afl the distance over the Bengal and North-Western Railway was 
more than 160 miles, 10 per cent, of 274 miles (viz,, 27 miles) was to be 
added to the actual distance of 274 miles. Therefore the augmented 
distance over the Bengal and North-Western Railway would be (274+27) 
601 miles, and tlie total through distance 045 miles (Bengal and North- 
Western 301+ East Indian 344). Out of the through rate of Re 
0-0*6, a deduction of 0 pica was made for the ferry charge and the 
balance of Re. 0-0-0 was divided on mileage. 

645 : 301 : : 6 annas : X 

/. X = = Re. 0-2-10 

This left a balance of Re. 0-3-2 for the East Indian Railway for the 
distance Dighaghat to Howrah, and this rate for 344 miles worked out 
to *11 pie per maund per mile. 

But as the traffic was carried via Mokamehghat (not Dighaghat) this 
mileage rate of il pie was worked out for 284 miles from Mokamehghat 
to Howrah, and the East Indian Railway proportion thus came to 
Re. 0-2-7 (284 miles \ *11 pie per maund per mile=31‘24 pies). There- 
fore the division of the through rate of Re. 0-6-6 from Chowkaghat to 
Howrah (vid Mokamehghal;) would be— 

Ks. A. r. 

Bengal and North-Western Railway portion of the journey 0 3 5 


Bengal and North-Western Railway (for the ferry) . 0 0 0 

East Indian Railway 0 2 7 

0 0 0 


If the rate were divided on actual mileage of the two railways • ut‘<f 
Mokamehghat (after deduction of 6 pies on account of the ferry charge 
of the Bengal and North-Western Railway) the shares of the two lines 
would have been as follows 

Ra. A. r. 

Boat Indian Railway — 284 miles . . . .020 

Bengal and North Western Railway — 333 mile® . | JJ J ^ | 

Ferry 

0 6 6 charge. 


Or in other words, the East Indian Railway would have got 2 pies 
mm and the Bengal and North-Western Railway 2 pies less. 



Ifidla&d Bailway bnmcli Jbuiai to 
route between the East Indian Railway Main line 
Itationg east of Naini (including stations Naini to Mansur oniiba 
HrS? Indian Railway Jubbulpur Line) and Agra, as the following 

oompaiison of distances will show 



Miles. 

Naini to Agra (by the East Indian Railway direct) . 

. 281 

Naini to Matiikpur, East Indian Railway 

58 

Manikpur to Agra, Indian Midland Railway , 

. . 318 


376 


The Indian Midland Railway in November 1893, started competing 
for traffic from the East Indian Railway east of Naini to Agra in order 
to obtain a share of it, on the ground that they gave the East Indian 
Railway, a share of Cawnpore-Bombay traffic, vid Jubbulpur. 


m\i 
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In tTanuary 1893, the Guntakul-Dlium&yanm section ms ttansferted 
- ItoD the Sontl) Indian to the Southein Mahiatta Bailmy, andia Im.- 

? Southern Mahiatta Railways at Bezwada by means «|Jhft wfe, 



Qver lae jckiisima isnogei anu taus mmM 
)i 9 oS^ ihib junotion between the East CoasiJlailway (5' 6^ gauge), ^ 
Hiaam’s line (5' 6* gauge) and the Southern Mahratta Railway (3' St* 
gauge). 

The distances from Bezwada to Poona and Hotgi compare as 
follows :— 



rid Wadi. 

Vid Southern 
Mahratta 



Kailway 


Milos. 

Miles. 

Bezwada to Poona 

m 

772 

Bezwada to Hotgi 

422 

670 


Rice is grown m the country around Bezwada on the East 
Coast, and there is traffic in rice on both the Nizamis Guaranteed State 
and the Southern Mahratta Railways at this end of their lines, and the 
rates of stations on one line were adjusted, having regard to the rates 
of the- corresponding stations of the other line. 

The East Coast line, as far as it was opened, had to face both wai-cr 
and road competition of a formidable nature, so that it was thought 
expedient to reduce the rates, in the first instance, to the minimum of 
Jth pie for class goods and to i^th pie for special class goods in all cases. 

' In May 1894, a portion of the Barakar- Jheria Branch of the East 
Indian Railway, to serve the Jheria Coalfields, was opened for traffic, and 
there was a proposal from the East Indian Railway to establish ^ 

Export Dep6t of their own, on the right bank of the Hughli just below 
the Botanical gardens in Howrah (Sibpur), and to build a branch line 
from Bally to this dep6t. The matter, however, did not proceed further 
as it was thought that the Docks at Kidderpore had recently been built 
and opened for traffic, and that before starting another depdt, it was 
necessary to gain further experience about the Kidderpore Docks as to 
(1) its capability of dealing with the export coal traffic and (2) whether 
the trade required additional accommo^tion, which could not be given 
at the Doch». Since then, the matter has come up for consideration 
of the railways and of the public from time to time ; and in 1903, the 
whole subject, from the point of view as to whether any accommodation 
in addition to that at the Kidderpore Docks was required or not, formed 
the subject of an enquiry by a public commission, known as the Luff 
Point Commission, to consider the proposal to bhild Docks for Coal 
traffic at Lufi Point. This will be refened to later on. 

The Bengal Nagpur Railway, in order to encourage the introduotlon 
of Berar and Central Provinces Cotton into Bengal, made a heavy reduc- 
tiem in the rate for cotton, from vid Nagpur to vid Asansol, and ^he 
oi cotton, w\uoK waa o\w», waa ladncfti ov« 
ilagpur Railway, to special class, for leads of 600 miles |nd “ 
to allow of a lower rate than Jth pie per maund per ^4 




witohlirtMi ftnd i* yet the minimum authorised by the Gfoveniment for 
2nd clasfl. This transfer of clasaification enabled the Bengal Nagpur 
Bailway to quote a rate of nearly Ith pie per maund per mile» The 
Great Indian Peninsula Kailway, on the other hand, fearing diversion 
of the export cotton traflBc to the Calcutta Port, also, reduced 
the rates to Bombay from’ Nagpur and stations west of Nagpur 
in the Central Provinces and the Berars on their Nagpur branch. 
The extent of the influence of this reduced rate on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway on the rates to Bombay from the important cotton despatch- 
ing stations of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, between Nagpur 
and Badnera, to Bombay can be well imagined from the comparisons 
given in the chapter on “ Undue Preference, vide page 215.” 



In October 1894, the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
broad gauge connection between Godhra and Putlam, in order to afiord ^ 
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n&d to metre gaiige route between Ajmer and Ahmedabad. 
opened for traflSo, and the distances between Bombay and the following 
stations by the 2 routes (viz., (1) by the Bombay, Baroda and Central A * 
India Railway vid Godhra and Anand and (2) by the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway t!*d Ehandwa compare as follows;— ohM* 

oMninaottk* 



Route (1). 

Koulo (2). 


Miles. 

Miles. 

Rutlam 

433 

514 

Indore ..... 

307 

440 

Mhow 

r)20 

427 

Kalakhund 

320 

418’ 

Ajanti 

580 

363 


OodAra- 
Hutlam lint. 


The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway so adjusted their 
rates that the Rutlani route retained the traffic between Bombay 
and stations north of the Holkar ghats, and the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway were given the traffic of all stations on the ghauts and below 
the gliauts to the Khandwa route (viz., from stations Kalakhund to 
Ajanti), but the Great Indian Peninsula Railway" did not accept this 
position and competition followed. 

In 1895, the Southern Maliratta Railway gave six months’ notice 
of the cancellation of the agreement made between the Great Indian o/ ths 2889 
Peninsula and the Southern Mahratta Railways in August 

previously referred to, and then came a period of war of rates; the o, /, />, and 

object of the Southern Mahratta Railway was apparently to get 
better lead by a revised routing of traffic. The 1889 agreement was 
practically based on the shortest distance l)etween the liotgi and J**]T*^ * 

the Poona routes, but this had the effect of reducing the lead of the men#. 

Southern Mahratta Railway on the great bulk of the traffic originating 
on their line, and on which they would generally get a better lead vid 
Poona than vid Hotgi. 

The matter was under discussion between the two railways for a 
long time, and the West of India Portuguese Railway’s interests were 
also conceryed. The West of India Portuguese Railway was built out 
of British capital on the guarantee of the Portuguese Government, the 
understanding being that the West of India Portuguese Railway would 
get the same treatment as a railway in the British territory would. 

It would appifer that for some time it was held that it would be quite 
sufficient if a sliding scale of rates were applied vid all junctions by 
the Southern Mahratta Railway, but this did not suit the West of India 
Portuguese Railway, as the distances to Poona from many stations 
being longer, this route had the advantage of a lower mileage 
i»te under such a scale. However, by adjustments of rates over their 
own line and in the steamer freight, they were able, in some cases, to 
maintain a difference in favour of the combined rail and sea route, vid 
tihe West of India Portuguese Railway and the Murmagao Harbour 
fm# to Bombay, as compared with the all rail routes vid Poofita 



fd4 Hotgi* Hunnft^o did sot export direct to any oStex Ihin 
Indian ports, and although it dealt with traffic to and froin the 
. Southern Mahratta Railway, the immediate destination of such traffic 
was Bombay, and shipment to European ports was made after the 
had been received in Bombay ; or in other words, the West of 
India Portuguese -Railway in combination with a Steamer Company, 
offered an alternative route for traffic between Bombay and the Southern 
Hahratta Railway, for which there were in existence the all rail routes. 

m 20 . 



An agreement was however concluded between the Agents of the 
Cheat Indian Peninsula and the Southern Mahratta Railways in 1895, 
hut carried into effect in 1896, under which the routing of the traffic 
mainly via the Poona route, except that the vid Hotgi route 
ftlained certain stations on the Bijapur branch, from Hotgi to Qadag, 
' ^ few other stations. The effect of this agreement was that the 



^ ^mr of the Murmagao route, as compared with 
the rates by the all rail routes, was reduced and in some cases the rates, 
which were hitherto cheaper vid Murmagao, became higher than those 
by the Poona and Hotgi routes as illustrated below. 

Prior to March 1896, the rates from the following stations to Bombay 
by the all rail and the combined rail and sea routes were as under 



Stations. 

Rates vid 
Mormugao. 

Ratos t id 
Poona or vid 
Hotgi. 

Difforonoe 
ill favour of 
Mormugao. 

Dharwar . 


Ba. a. 
0 0 

!»• 

Ba. 

0 

a. p. 

8 0 

Ba. 

0 

a. p, 

2 5 

Hubli 


0 t; 


0 

S 11 

0 

2 3 

Annigeri . 


0 7 

a 

0 

0 .‘1 

0 

2 0 

Gadag 


. 0 7 

8 


0 1 

0 

1 5 

Hoapet 


. ' 0 8 

0 

0 

0 11 

0 

1 2 

Devangiri 


. ' 0 8 

0 

0 

j 

10 3 

0 

1 0 

Uellary 


.S 

0 

i 

10 0 

0 

I 0 

Aryckcri . 


0 0 

0 


11 8 . 

0 

2 8 

Kiunool Road 


. . 0 0 

0 

f 0 

1 

11 0 

0 

2 (1 


But on and from Ist March 1896, that is after the rates had been 
adjusted in terms of the now agreement, the position was reversed, so 
that in many cases the rates vid Murmagao became higher, as 
follows 











Difforenoe 


Stations. 


Vid 

Mormugao. 

Vid Poona 
or I’fd Hotgi. 

in favour of 
(— ) or 
against (+) 










Morrau^o. 




Ba, 

a. 

P' 

Ba. 

a. 

P’ 

Ba. 

a. p. 

Dhanvar . 

. 


0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

+0 

0 8 

Hubli . 

.... 


0 

tt 

8 

0 

6 

0 

+0 

0 8 

Annigeri . 



0 

7 

3 

0 

6 

7 

+0 

0 8 

Qadag 



0 

7 

8 

0 

7 

0 

+0 

0 8 

Hoepet . 



0 

8 

9 

0 

8 

0 

H-0 

0 8 

Dmngiri 



0 

8 

9 

0 

8 

6 

+0 

0 8 

Bellwy . . 



0 

8 

9 

0 

8 10 

-0 

0 1 

AoMkeii . 



0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

5 

-0 

0 8 

^KiXiMKdBoad . 



0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

3 

—0 

0 i 
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It would appear that the Southern Mahratta and the Gnat Indian 
Peninsula Railways were inclined to agree to equalisation, because 
the basis of their arrangement was that the through rates should not be 
fixed between Southern Mahratta Railway and Bombay, at less than the 
through rate to Bombay vid Murmagao Harbour, with Port Trust dues 
added. The Traffic Managers of the two lines held meetings, as the 
result of which, the following scale with certain adjustments for Bombay 
traffic vid Poona was fixed. 

When carried over the Southern Mahratta Railway for distances 
of— 


175 nil Irs or loss . 

176 to 275 miles . 

276 to .">00 „ . 

oOl to <)26 „ . 

1)26 nvles and over 


Per j^iauiid 
per mile. 

Piea. 

. p el 
ith 

ith 
4 th 


Equalisat ion was not what was required by the West of India Portu- 
guese Railway arid the Bombay Steam Navigation Company, who tele- 
graphed on 23rd Feliiruaiy, tiiat from 15th March 1890 the rate from 
PortuguoH(^ Frontier to Bombay would be reduced by ojie anna a maimd 
(Rs. 1-11-0 per ton). 

The Bombay Steam Navigation Company took the course of issuing 
the following notice to grain merchants and their agents 

“ The Bombay Steam Navigation Comjjany give notice that rates 
on Grain and Seeds have beeii reduced one anna per maund from 
Ist March 1896. Refunds will be made on such goods from and after 
«the Ist March.” 

The effect of the notice thus issued was to upset all ideas of equali- 
sation by the two routes, and traffic instead of going md Poona, went 
via Murmagao. This was taken up by the Great Indian Peninsula, 
and the result was that the rates vid Poona were again altered, while 
on the other hand the rates for grain vid Murmagao were raised to the 
maximum of ird pie per maund per mfle (9 pies per ton per mile). The 
result of this was, of course, to stop any further reductions on the part 
of the West of India Portuguese Railway and the Bombay Steam Navi- 
gation Company j^ud the rates became equal or cheaper by the all 
rail routes and the traffic went vid Poona or vid Hotgi. 

Another agreement was come to between the Great Indian Peninsula 
and Southern Mahratta Railways in 1896 in respect of traffic interchanged 
between the two lines other than Bombay and it was accepted that 
the shortest route should have the cheapest rates and carry the traffic. 
It was also subsequently agreed between the Madras, the Great Indian 
Peninsula and the South Indian Railways that the goods booked between 
these 8 railways were to be carried at the rates in force, by the cheapest 
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route, although the traffic might be routed by a longer route to give 
bhe Railway on which it originated, a longer lead ; of course it was under- 
stood that the application of the shortest route rate by the longer did 
not involve infringement of the minimum. 

The rates for sugar and jagree had been considerably lowered from Agreemnt 
Cawnpore to stations on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway in 
desh and to Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway stations on jagm traffic 
their Neemuch branch. The railways came to an arraiigement in 
to divide the traffic between the Great Indian Peninsula and the 
Indian Midland Railways on the one side and the Bombay, Baroda and ^ 
Central India Railway on the other. The Oiidh and Rohilkhand mdto C-P., 
East Indian Railways were also parties to this agreement. The set- 
blement come to was as follows :~ 


(a) The total traffic in sugar and jagree from stations on the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand, Rohilkund and Kumaon and 
Bengal and North-Western Railways to statiotis on the 
Malwa section of the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway between Ajanti and Khandesh (excluding 
Khaiidesli) was divided between the Indian Midland 
Railway and (ireat Indiaji Peninsula Railway route 
Cawnpor(‘-l tarsi and Khandwa and the Bombay, Baroda 
and Ceiitral India Railway, via (,’awnporc in equal pro- 
portions. 

{h) Traffic from the Oudh and Rohilkhand and the Rohilkund 
and Kumaon Railway stations to Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway stations, Jubbulpur to Gadarvada, was allotted 
to the East Indian Railway, route via Jubbulpur. 

(c) Traffic from Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway stations, Malipur 
to Moghalsarai on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
to stations on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway (ex- 
cepting Gadarvada to Jubbulpur) was divided between 
the Moghalsarai-Jubbulpur and Cawmporc-Jubbulpur routes 
in equal shares. In order to obtain this division, the 
rates for traffic from Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
stations Kashi to Zaffrabad, wefe adjusted in favour of 
the Moghalsarai route, and those from stations Jaunpur 
to Malipur were made the cheapest by the Cawnpore- 
Jubbulpur route. 


In 1895-96 sanctions were given for im})ortant extensions to Indian ExUnHont 
Railways, viz. ^ ^ 

(1) For the construction, by the Bengal Nagpur Railway, of a 

line from Chakardharpur (Sini) to Calcutta, with a branch 
from Kharagpur (Midnapur) to Cuttack. 

(2) For the construction of the Southern Punjab Railway from 

Delhi to Samasata. 
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(3) For the construction of the Bezwsdn Madras Bailwsy, includ- 

ing the conversion of 25 miles of metre gauge (from Nellore 
to Gudui) into broad gauge. The latter formed part 
of the South Indian Kailway, but as it fell within the 
alignment of the Kezwada Madras broad gauge line, it 
was absorbed into this line. 

(4) For the construction of a Railway from Moghalserai to Gya. 

Opininffof The construction of the Assam Bengal Railway was also in progress 
and sections Chittagong to Laksham and Laksham to Comilla, including 
the Laksham-Chandpur branch, were opened for traffic. This opened 
competition between the India General Steam Navigation Company 
i ' ' ^and the Assam Bengal Railway for traffic to Chittagong port and places 

served by that port. The Ass^m Bengal Railway was interested 
in the traffic from Calcutta and the East Bengal being 
carried from Chandpur to Chittagong by the Assam Bengal Rail- 
way, but the India General Steam Navigation Company, which 
had hitherto carried this traffic by steamers to Chittagong direct, 
did not want to give np this traffic at Chandpur and hence competition 
followed. 


Through booking was established between stations on the Assam 
Bengal Railway m Chandjiur and the Eastern Bengal State Railway 
and all stations on Indian Railways. The Assam Bengal Railway had 
to quote low rates from the very start for traffic between Chandpur and 
i'id and Chittagong. Apart from this a rate of Jth pie per maund per 
mile was quoted on the Assam Bengal Railway for special class 
goods; in some cases, even in 1895, e.ff., the rates for coal, were 
at the minimum of Toth pie per maund per mile. 


dlRy. It may be interesting to note here that the East Indian Railway 
at one time (1895) accepted a rate of Toth pie per maund per 
^pi$on mile on grain and seeds traffic, from the Bengal Nagpur Railway to 
Calcutta for a distance of 132 miles, from Asansol to Calcutta, 
in conjunction with the Bengal Nagpur Railway, in order to compete 
with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, which had reduced rates 
with a view to attract this traffic to Bombay. This instance is men- 
tioned here to demonstrate that railways have, in the past, accepted a 
^late of Toth pie o\\ gi’ain for a lead of 132 miles, although it involved 
hauling of Bengal Nagpur Railway wagons empty from Calcutta to 
Asansol. But it is also to be pointed out that the East Indian Railway 
had not had to use their wagons to carry this traffic, which they practi- 
cally got in tram loads from the Bengal Nagpur Railway. The East 
Indian Railway knew at the time that the traffic was only temporary, 
and would be lost to them as soon as the Bengal Nagpur Railway got 






direct entrance into Calcutta. 

In the Indenture made in August 1895, between the Secretary of State 


India in Connei) and the Sontiem Punjab Railway Companjr, 
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following wjw provided in the matter of railway rates over this line -Stela 
and between the North Western Railway (which works the line) and 
the Southern Punjab Railway /ra#c inter- 

*‘(1) That the maximum rates and fares and classification of goo(is 
and passenger should be the same on the Southern Punjab 
Railway as on the North Western Railway. jiya, ' 

(2) That the rates and fares for the carriage of goods and passen- 

gers will be on the mileage of the shortest route, and will 
be proportionately shared on fhe respective mileages 
making up the mileage of the shortest route. 

(3) That the Patiala State Railway will be deenKul a part of the 

North Western Railway in determining the shortest route, 
and that all traffic originating and terminating on the 
Patiala State Railway and pa.ssing to aiul from that line, 
will bo booked by the shortest route. 

(4) That the North Western Railway may work all goods traffic 

by any route at their discretion, but this shall not affect 
the distribution of earnings between the North Western 
Railway and tlie Southern Punjab Railway.'* 

Later on, there was dispute as to the distribution of earnings between 
the Southern Punjab and the North Western Railways under cotidi- 
tion (4), and the matter was settled by arbitration in 1901. 

The Bengal Nagpur Railway had been for some time claiming a 
share of the traffic from Katni to Asansol and t«) stations Asansol to 
Calcutta by their route. 

The distances between Katni and Asansol by the two route.s 
compared as under : — 

Mik'R. 

Katni to Asansol by the East Indian Railway .... 544 

Katni to Asansol by the Bengal Nagpur Railway .... 573 

The East Indian Railway urged that so far as up traffic from their o/ 
stations (Calcutta to Asansol) to Katni was concerned, they w'cre 
prepared to 'consider the claim of the Bengal Nagpur Railway to tlm tuuione on 
traffic, because of the fact tJiat the Bengal Nagpur Railway had 
control over this traffic, both the forwarding and receiving stations Aianiol on 
being on the East Indian Railway, but in regard to traffic from Katni 
to these stations, the following arrangement was made on Jst Nov-B.N.and 
ember 1896 : — ^ 

All downward local goods traffic of every description from Katni 
to Stations (Asansol to Howrah inclusive) on the East Indian Railway, 
shall be divided equally between via East Indian Railway, and the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

“ To carry out this arrangement the Station Master, Katni, shall 
despatch one-half of the total weight of goods traffic by the East 
Indian Railway in East Indian Railway wagons, and the other half of 
th0 ^Otai weif^t by the Bengal Nagpur Railway route in wagons belong*^ 
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ing to tbat line, complete consignments being kept together and 
forwarded by one of the two routes, the sender’s request as to routing 
being carried out when expressly stated on the forwarding note. 

“The railway that has forwarded an excess quantity during one 
week over and above the proportion of one-half of the total as agreed 
upon, must consign by the other route, during the following week in 
order to make up the difference necessary to adjust the balance due to 
the otUer week.” 

The Bina-Goona and the Bliopal-Ujjain (Native State Railways) 
were taken over for working by the Indian Midland Railway. The 
former was opened in- 1895 and the latter in 1896. 

m 21 . 


Bfood gauge, 
f^etre gauge. 



The opening of the Bhopal-Ujjain line formed a junction between 
the Indian Midland and Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railways 
at Ujjain. The broad gauge connection had not then been formed between 
Butlam and Ujjain, and, therefore, for traffic from the Indian Midland 
Railway to Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway (e.g., from Jhansi 
to Ahmedabad) there were two transhipments (vt 2 ., one at Ujjain and the 
other at Rutlam). But nevertheless, this opened an alternative route 
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from the Northern India, say Agra, Cawnpore and Delhi, to Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway stations on the length Rutlam to 
Godhra and Godhra to Bombay, by the way of the Indian Midland Kail- 
way, and also for stations on the metre gauge north and south of Rut lam. 
Tin' following comparison of distances will show that the newly opened 
route had some influence on the traffic between the points referred to : — 



I'ld Indian 

Hy Koinbay, 


Midland 

liaroda ami 


Railway 

Ut'/Unl liidi, 


and Ujjiun. 

Railway. 


Mile.s. 

Miles. 

Agra to Ujjain .... 

12’J 

5:11 

Ciiwnporo to I’jjain . . ♦ . 

4:i;i 

7.1 1 

Rntlam to Oawnjiore . , • . 

493 

1)99 

Kiitlam to Agra .... 

4sn 

:isi 

Ahmt'dubad to Agra , 

(191 

-TI? 

Ahmodabad to Cawnpore . « 

, (>9H 

70J 


The Bhopal-Ujjain Railway opened tin; door for Kharagoda Salt 
for stations on the Indian .Midland Railway md Ujjain. 

The Indian Midland Railway entered into competition for traffic 
between Northern India and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway via Ujjain and although the former could not retain the traffic, it 
could pull down the rates. The two railways settled their disputes by 
an agreement in 189fl, in which the following division of traffic was 
agreed to : — 


(1) Trafllc ftotn Cawnpon*, 
via Ai'ra, from Ali;/arh, 
Olmziabad, vid Delhi (Iml not 
Dellii it^df) lip to Aimitx.ir, 
nd ('.'iwnporo tfroiu K I 
luid Ou'lh and Ilohd- 
Lliaiid liailwav.s l)ut notdiwn- 
pord-.\i:hnera). 


To Ujjain and vkc ver^d 


.AIIoUoil to I ho 
Indian Midland 
Kail way roiito 
rid .IJmn^i and 
Khop.d 


(TI) Traflic from Rutl.un and 
inotro gaiigo stations j^onth 
thereof and br<»ad gaiigo 
stations north of Saphala up 
to Alimedabad and vich verMd 


To D U K Kailway, Uawnpofc Allotted to tho 
and rid (e\<!ept or U.iwnpore Indian Midland 

Aehmiu Kailway) ami for Kailway ir)nto 

• Ondh and Kohdkiiand Kail- I vtd Mhojial and 
way '’tat It ms mirth of Tillor ' Ujjain 
and ShaliLMth. * 


Competitive railway rates to Calcutta and Bombay for wheat and 1806-97, 
oil seeds from the North-West Provinces and the Punjab attracted a 
great deal of attention on the part of both the Calcutta and the Bombay rwalry the 
Chambers of Commerce. The latter also apprehended competition 
from the Karachi Port on the opening of the Southern Punjab Railway Northern 
which was nearing completion. 

Each Chamber and railway serving it were anxious to 
shorten the distance from their port to the producing centres of 


H 
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Northern India. The Bombay, Baroda and Central India were looking 
forward to the sanction for a 5 '- 6 " line from Aligarh to Nagda, via Muttra, 
and for a metre gauge chord, from Rewari to Phulera, while the East 
Indian Railway were equally anxious for the construction of the Grand 
Chord Lijie from Sitarampur to Moghalsarai via Gya. 

The Bombay Chamber took the initiative in the matter of railway 
rates and urged for the appointment of a Railway Commissfon to inves- 
tigate the whole case from the point of view as to whether or not the 
East Indian Railway high mileage rates from its stations, adjacent to 
junctions with the Bombay lines, as well as on the lengths Aligarh to 
Ilathras, Aligarh to Agra, Delhi to Aligarh, for Bombay traffic, as 
compared with* the rates charge on traffic to Calcutta, constituted 
undue preference in preventing traffic for Europe taking its natural 
route via liombay. On the other hand, the ('alcutta Chamber and the 
Calcutta Port Commissioners agitated for reductions in rates towards 
the (lalcutta port, principally for export traffic, on the ground that the 
Calcutta port was not getting the advantage of its cheap railway 
working and that it was not fair to have same mileage rates for 
Calcutta as for Bombay, because the railways leading to the Bombay 
port were more costly to work, on account of high gradients and 
the absence of heavy local traffic, whereas the cheap cost of coal and 
other natural conditions on the East Indian Railway and its feeders, 
gave these lines special advantages in the matter of their ability to 
grant cheaper rat(‘s than the Bombay railways. 

The difference in the sea freights to Liverpool between Calcutta and 
Bombay was bs. per ton in the case of wheat and 85. per ton for oil 
seeds in favour of Bombay at 'the time. 

The Bombay Chamber while admitting the advantages of the Calcutta 
Port in the matter of low cost of operation on the East Indian Railway 
drew attention to the fact that the bulk of the traffic from the Northern 
India and the Punjab to Bombay was carried by the Iknnbay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway (including Rajputana-Malwa Railway) route 
which was shorter than that of the Great Indian Peninsula, and that, 
therefore, the argument of the Calcutta Chamber about the cost of 
operatioir on the Bombay lines being high on account of steep gradients 
and that the Great Indian Peninsula railway was being worked at a loss 
to Government to the extent of over Rs, 10 lakhs a year, owing 
to its inability to earn the guaranteed interest of 0 per cent., did not 
apply in the case of the traffic in question, for which the shortest route 
was via the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway and which 
railway was not handicapped by such conditions as tended to increase 
the expenditure on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

To bring out clearly the position in the matter of advantages and 
disadvantages of the two ports in coiuiection with the power of the 
railways to quote low rates at the time it may be useful to give percent- 
ages of net earnings on capital outlay, as well as the percentage of work- 
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ing expenses to gross earnings on the East Indian, Itajputaiia-Malwa, 
and Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railways. They were as follows 
during 1892-97 


I 



r£KCEMA(lK OF NET EVRNIMJS 
CAl'ITAL OlTLA\. 

TO 

I'hHl’ENTAOE OF WOUKIVO E\. 
i’L.NSK*) fU liROS-S EARNINGS. 


— 

Kii-t 
Indian 
' Kailway 

: liaj- 

1 ]>utana- 
Malwa 
Hallway. 

H( nil hay, 
Kaioda 
and 

Crlllial 

India 

Hallway. 

Indian 
Hailwa} . 

j Haj- 
1 jMitana- 
Malwa 

1 Hail a a V. 

Honihay, 

Haroda 

and 

(Vntra) 

India 

Hallway 



Tit cent 

IVr cent. 

cent. 

IVr cent. 

l’(‘r cent. 

I'tT cent. 

180:2 


0 :>! 

10 47 

8 07 

20 31 

! 4112 

12-02 

1803 


0 10 

10 aO 

j 1012 

30 1.) 

' 43-20 

30-55 

1801 


. O'TO 

1 

' 12 (Hi 

lOaO 

:u:{!) 

! 41-70 

30-85 

\m 


0 82 

10 IMi ; 

11 17 

31 01 

! 1 

42-45 

37-00 

1800 


0 00 

8 

8 81 

32 40 

1 

1 43-07 

45 07 

1807 


. ' 0 r>o 

\ 8 20 

8 03 

‘ i 

20 47 

00-00 

54-03 


Further, the week mile earnings of the railways during 181)7 were ; — 



Her w<‘(‘k 


per mile. 

• 

Hm. 

Ka-t Indian Had way 

. 040-10 

Hajiait.ma-Malwa Hallway . . , , 

. 212-24 

Bombay, Baroda and (Vntinl India Hailw ly 

505-04 


and the average sum received for carrying one ton one mile and the average 
<1081 of hauling and the profit jier ton mile were as given below : — 



Eannnj', 

I'les |M'i 
Ion mi!(‘. 

Co-^l in 
jm-H por 
ton mile. 

Hrolit per 
ton milo 
in pica. 

East Indian Railway , 

4 87 

1-4S 

3 30 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway ..... 

S-I8 

4-20 

3-92 

Rajputana-Malwa Railway , 

7-47 

3.57 

3-90 


The capital cost per mile on tlie East Indian Railway in 1897 waa 
Rs. 2,19,819 against Rs. 76,736 and Rs. 2,18,401, the capital costs per ' 
mile of the Rajputana-Malwa and Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railways respectively. It is true that the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India and Rajputana-Malwa Railways paid a return on their respective 
capital as good as the East Indian Railway, but this was mainly .due 

H 2 
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to the high average rate charged by these lines. The Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Eailway got a rate of more than 8 pies per ton mile 
and the Rajputana-Malwa Railway nearly pies per ton mile, while 
the East Indian Railway rate was 4-87 pies, but in spite of this low 
average rate of the East Indian Railway, it is seen that the East 
Indian Railway, owing to its exceptional low cost of operation, earned 
3*39 pies per ton mile against 3-90 pies of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India and Itajputana-Malwa Railways. 

Again, the volume of traffic being much greater on the East Indian 
Railway their aggregate revenue, even at a low profit per unit, was 
larger. Therefore in spite of heavy capital cost and low earnings per unit, 
the l<]ast Indian Railway, owing to its cheaper cost of working and heavy 
traffic and b(!tter wagon loads, w«i in a position to offer cheaper rates 
per unit pi'r mih^ at a good profit than either the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India or Rajputana-Malwa Railways. If the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India and the Rajputana-Malwa Railways had 
brought down their average rates to the level of those on the East 
Indian, their profii-s would have been very small ; in the case of the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway it would have come down from 3-90 to 
1'30 pies per ton mile, but even this would not have secured them the 
traffic, for tlu' li^ast Indian Railway woidd have at once gone down 
further. The resnU would lum been that (he (rnfflc would have confhiued 
to take its former route hut (he Railways ivould haw suffered heavily. It 
was true that th(' proportion of wheat traffic from the United Provinces 
was larger to Calcutta than to Bombay, and so also was the traffic in 
rape and mustard seeds ; but the great bulk of the traffic to Calcutta 
was for local consumption, for'a large quantity of wheat was consumed 
throughout Bengal, especially in Calcutta, and within a range of 150 
to 200 miles from Calcutta and mustard oil was exdensively used in 
Bengal and East Bengal both for culinary purposes and for anointing 
the body before bath. 

Both the (Calcutta and the Bombay Chambers of Commerce, however, 
went on agitating and towards the end of 1890, the Calcutta Chamber 
ofpomuK'rce asked for the minimum rate over the East Indian Railway 
to be reduced to about -,',th pie per mauud per mile, but tlie East 
Indian Railway authorities were not at this stage prepared to fall in 
with the views of the Bengal Chamber about lowering the minimum, 
apparently on the ground that the time had not yet come for reduction in 
the minimum rate to a figure lower thaii V„th pie per maund per mile, 
and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India and the Rajputana-Malwa 
Railways also told the Bombay Chamber of Commerce that they were 
not prepared to reduce their rates. The Great Indian Peninsula and 
Indian Midland Railways, however, decided in 1897 to take action to 
effect reductions in the rates from the East Indian Railway to Bombay, 
and the first action which tliey took was the cancellation of the agree- 
ment come to in 1892 between East Indian on the one side and the Great 
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Indian Peninsula and Indian Midland Railways on the other. The Eest 
Indian Railway were, under this agreement, allowed a lieu, vid Jublml- 
pur, on Cawmpore-Bombay traffic and also on traffic from stations on 
their length Khaga to Etawali and from the Oiulli and Roliilkhand 
Railway to Great Indian Peniiusula Railway stations west and south 
of Itarsi, for which the Indian Midland Railway via Gawnpore oflered 
the shortest route. 

The Indian Midland and the Great Indian Peuiiusnla Railways wi'ie 
then separate undertakings and there was no serious talk y(‘t about their 
amalgamation. At hrst sight, therefore, it will be difficult to understand 
why the Great Indian Peninsula gave notice to the cancellation of the 
agreement because their lead oji traflic. via Jubbulpiir was 152 
miles longer than rid Jtarsi, but the Great Indian Peninsula Railway had 
other objects in view. The cancellation of the agreement was followed 
by comiietition. The Fyast Indian Railway, however, held that they 
were entitled to maintain e(]ual rates nd Jul)bul]mr and in sjate 
of the Great Indian IVninsula Railvav declining to accept their pro- 
portions of the through rates (jiioteil vid .Jul>bul[mr liy the Fast Indian 
Railway, in etTecting ecpialisation by the Itarsi route, the Fast Indian 
Railway continued to liook tratlic at thesi' rates r<*sultitig in over charges 
being realised by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway in Bombay, which 
the East Indian Railway promised to refund to the merchants. The 
position assumed by the East Indian Railway was held by the Bombay 
lilies to be contrary to law as under section 42 (4) (a), (5), (c), (d) of the 
Indian Railways Act : if one railway objects to its share of the through ^ 
rate appoiiioiied by another line, the remedy lies in the cas(‘ being referred 
to a Court of Railway Commi.ssioners ahd that the through rates with 
such apportionments cannot come into force without the sanction of 
the C^omniissiouers. 

Any how this position could not be maiutaiiu'd for any length of 
time and the parties concerned cousideied the advisability of settling 
their dispute amicaldy. The setthunent come to was jiractically ^ f, • 
renewal of the 1892 Agreement, w'ith th(‘ difference that the East Indian E. /. Ryt. 
Railway, in order to be able to retain the share of the traffic they 
hitherto got vid Jubbulpur, agreed to the following further concessions ^ 
to the Great Indian Peninsula and the Indian Midland Railways : — 

(rt) That the East Indian Railway were to recognise the right of 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to quote same mileage 
rates to Bombay from the East Indian Railway stations, 
as the East Indian Railway quoted for such stations to 
Howrah by effecting reduction in their own (Great Indian 
Peninsula) proportion. The East Indian Railway were not 
to reduce their rates to lIowTah after the Great Indian 
Peninsula had once quoted same mileage rates to Bombay. 

(h) The East Indian Railway were to recognise the right of the 
Indian Midland Railway to a share of the traffic from the 
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East Indian Eailway stations between Allahabad and 
Howrah to Agra and vice versa via the Manikpur route ; 
this traffic was to be divided in shares of i^eths to the 
via Manikpur route and Aths to the East Indian Railway 
local route. This included a share of the traffic in Bengal 
Coal to Agra and beyond Agra and also a portion of the 
traffic in grain, cotton, etc., from Agra to Howrah. 

(c) Further, the East Indian Railway were to join the Great 

Indian Peninsula and Indian Midland Railways in main- 
taining equalisation of rates with those in force by the 
Bombay, Barodaand Central India and Rajputana-Malwa 
Railways route via Sabarmati in respect of traffic between 
Delhi and Bombay, Ghaziabad and Bombay, via Ghaziabad 
and Bombay and via Delhi and Bombay ; the rates were to 
be divided on mileage between the three railways although 
the East Indian Railway leads were short. 

(d) Similarly, in the case of traffic originating on the East Indian 

Railway stations on the length Agra to Delhi and also 
for the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway traffic via Aligarh, 
the East Indian Railway were re(iuired to join the Indian 
Midland Railway aiid the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
in maintaining equalisation of rates to Bombay with the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway rid Ilathras. 
The East Indian Railway were to accept mileage division 
of rates, subject to a minimum of Re. 0-1-0 per maund, 
which would give* them on the distance say Khurja to 
Agra 89 miles, a mileage rate equivalent to *20 pie per 
maund per mile. 


CompeiUi'on 
between the 

6 . /. P., 

I, M. and 
JE. h Rue. 
on the one 
tide and the 
R. M. Ry. 
and B,, B 
and C. /. 

My. on the 
other for 
traffic hetwun 
Bombay and 
North^ 

India. 

From 1st May 1898, a settlement was arrived at between the Great 
Indian Peninsula, Bombay, Baroda and Central India, and the Indian 


This agreement was regarded by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
as a satisfactory one in the interests of their port. 

Soon after the coiwlusion of this agreement, the Great Indian Penin- 
sula, Indian Midland and East Indian Railways combined to get a larger 
share of the traffic from the United Provinces and the Punjab to Bombay 
and ince versa. The competition lasted for about 3 or 4 months between 
these railways and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, and 
in view of the unnecessary loss of revenue, the Consulting Engineer for 
Railways in Bombay thought it fit to mediate between the competing 
lines and eventually a settlement was come to between the Great Indian 
Peninsula, the Indian Midland and the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railways at a meeting, at which, besides the Agents and General 
Traffic Managers of tlie 3 lines, there were present the Consulting Engi- 
neer and the Government Examiner of Accounts 
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Midland Railways, under which it was agreed that the traffic should be Agrtem^M 
pooled on the following basis 


To Hombay, 
Ibiroda and 
(Vnltal fiuli.i 
Ivadwa \ . 


To Cn'at Indian 
I’l'niMMila, Inilian 
Midland, and KaSit 
Indian Ibulways’ 
route. 


Delhi . . . . 

3 

1 

1 Delhi—— 

Southern Punjab Railway .... 

3 


D.-U.-K. Railway .... 

ii 

1 

East Indian Railway 

(50 

40 

North-Western State Railway rid Ghaziabad 

(U) 

40 X 

East Indian Railway, and Diidh and Rohil- 
khand State Railway stations coinpiised in 

the tiTrituiial arrangement 

150 'b 

40 

HathrasCity 

(50 % 

■m, 


Bombay 
'a 1S9S, " 


But equal rates were not maintained by the two route.s. Tlio actual 
allotment of stations, based on statistics of traffic of previous years, 
to attain the above division, were as under 


To broad gauge route vid Itarsi 

(1) iStationa on the North-Western Rail- 
way nd (Jhaziabad, ineluding nd 
Saharanpur. 

(2) Stations coinpiiM'd in territorial 
arrangement, viz stations Ilathras 
to Khiirja on the Kast Indian Rail- 
way, imluding nd Aligbar. 

(3) Stations on the Railway 


To Bornhay, JIaroda and Ontral India 
Railway via Sabarmati. 

(1) Delhi (Local). 

(2) Ilathras City (Local). 

(3) East Indian Railway stations from 
, Chola (Bulandshahr) to Didhi-Shali- 

dara. 

(4) Stations on tlie Southern Punjab 

Railway via Delhi. 


It will be seen that although alternative routes existed in respect TiVuia o/ f/ 
of traffic between any two points, there was only one route, o])en, so far 
as the public were concerned. The Select Committee of 1881 on Kail- on 
ways in England held the view that “the agreement so far as 
neutralised the benefits of competition should be mnstrued strictly,” 
but it was held in the case of Hare rersi/s London and North ^ 

Railway Company “that there was no principle of public policy which /snntntffc 
rendered void the traffic agreements between two lines of railways for 
the purpose of avoiding competition and that the Court would not 
interfere with a traffic agreement between the lines of railways to 
divide the net earnings in certain proportions.” But in this latter case 
it would appear, the intention was that equal rates would be main- 
tained by the alteruarive routes and the earnings of all the routes would 
be divided in certain fixed proportions, or in other w'ords, so far as the 
public were concerned, there would be equal rates by the alternative 
routes and all the routes would be open to them. 
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Tlte Select Committee of 1853 pomted out that the tendency of the 
railway companies in England was to union and extension and that 
competition usually ended in combination and amalgamation.” 

In the report of the Select Committee of 1883, the following para- 
graph appears 

“ There has on different occasions been effectual competition 
between railway companies and it is probable that the charges now 
made will bear the trace of that competition. But it may be taken 
as a general rule that there is now no active competition between 
difle.rent railways in the matter of rates and fares. Whenever different 
companies nin between the same places, they arrange their prices. They 
not only do make the same rates but bind themselves by agreement not 
to make lower rates so that one cannot lower its rates without the 
consent of the other.” The same report goes on further to say that 
“ the simplest and least complicated form of combination is the agree- 
ment for equal rates ” and “ that competition must fail to do for railways 
that it does for trade.” It is true that in the case of a great many agree- 
ments between Indian railways for division of traffic, equal rates are 
not maintained by the alternative routes, which appear to be contrary 
to the practice in England. As has been pointed out, t he tendency of a 
traffic agreement in England is to arrange prices and to combine in 
order not to reduce rates without the consent of all the parties 
concerned. Therefore, it will be seen, that although equal rates by 
alternative routes are obtainable on English Railways, it is not possible 
for one route to quote lower rates unless the other routes agree, so that 
the public are not benefited so far as reductions in rates are concerned, by 
having more than one route open to them. In traffic agreements between 
Indian railways, when the pooling of traffic is carried out by allotments 
of certain traffic or certain stations to certain routes, the cheapest rate 
applies by the allotted route. When, however, there is congestion of 
/^traffic on one route, the excess is diverted to the other route and tem- 
porarily the rates of the allotted route are applied to the alternative 
'Toute. JI there be no division of traffic or pooling of earnings and the 
arrangement be only as to equal rates by all routes, it will be to the 
advantage of the traders and of the public to have all the routes open 
, to them, for this will mean that although there might be no com- 
‘ petition so far as railway rates are concerned, there will be 
competition in facilities. 

In July 1898, the Southern Mahratta Railway Board in London 
gave notice to the Great Indian Peninsula Board of the cancellation of 
the 1896 agreement relating to traffic between Southern Mahratta Rail- 
waj^. stations and Bombay. The necessity for the notice being that on 
the representation of the West of India Portuguese Railway to the 
Secretary of State for India through the Foreign Office in London, the 
India Office directed the Southern Mahratta Board to qi^ote rates 
from stations on their system to Murmugao, similar to those in force 
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between Great Indian Peninsulft and Southern Mahratta Railwaya. 
The object apparently was to treat the all rail and the combined rail 
and sea routes on a footing of equality, or in other words, to apply the 
same telescopic or sliding scales of rates up to junctions with the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway and on the combined distance over the Southern 
Mahratta and West of India Portuguese Railways to Miirmagao, leaving 
the Steamer Company and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to quote 
such rates as they liked. It may be meutioin'd that the Great Indian 
Peninsula had no minimum at the time and the Steamer Company was 
of course free to quote any rate it thought lit to cluirge. The Southern 
Mahratta authorities in India, h(>w(‘ver, address(‘d the Great Ijidian 
Peninsula Railway w’ith a view to coming to an agreement on the basis 
of the shortest route agreement of USDti, whieh had, previous to the can- 
cellation of the agreement regarding Ronibay tratlic, ap])lied to other 
traffic interchanged between tlie Great Indian ih'ninsula and Southern 
Mahratta Railways, except on traffic to and from Ronibay. The 
Rombay agreement being now cancelled, it w'as suggested on behalf of 
Southern Mahratta Railway, that the shortest route agreement should 
now apply to Rombay traffic as well, but this was (pialilicd by the 
combined proposal of the West of India Portuguese and Southern 
Mahratta Railways that the actual distance by land between Murmagao 
Harbour and Bombay should be reduced from 253 miles to 88 miles in 
the case of sea route, which had the ctfect of coiusiderably reducing the 
distance by the sea route, as the following example will show - 


1. — R(uba/j to Bo^nhoj/. 

. Actual 

tliKinnco 

Uaibn^f to Uoona . . . . . . . . 11*1 

I’oona to Bombay .... . . . ll'J 

Total . .'110 

Haiba^' to PoTtugiu <•(' Frontier ...... 106 

roitugucHC Frontier to Muimagao ..... f)l 

Murmagao to Bombay 253 (by 

land). 

Total . 410 

Milcf* in fa\ our fjf railway route ...... 100 


11. — j)ro])osed by Southern Mahratta and M'est oj India Portuguese 
Railways. 


Raibag to Bombay by Radway . 


.'110 

Raibag to Portuguese Frontier , 


100 

Portuguese Frontier to Murmagao 


51 

Murmagao to Bombay 


. 88 (by sea) 


Total 

245 


Miles in favour of the sea route . 


65 miles. 
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The Great Indian Peninsula Railway were not prepared to accept this 
position, and, therefore, competition was resorted to by both parties. 
The Great Indian Peninsula Railway joined hands with the Madras and 
the Nizam’s Railways and started competition for the Southern Mahratta 
traffic for Bombay via Raichur and Guntakul and via Wadi and Bezwada 
and for Bangalore traffic via Arkonam and Raichur. The Southern 
Mahratta Railway retaliated by (pioting block rates a;.^ainst junctions 
with the Madras lines, which not only affected Bombay traffic from 
the Southern Mahratta Railway but traffic to Madras as well. It 
will be observed that the course of action which was once directed against 
the Murmagao route by the Southern Mahratta Railway was now 
directed against the all rail route. The position was unsatisfactory from 
all points of view. The Government of India, through the Consulting 
Engineer for Railways to the Bombay Government, represented to the 
railways that as there was some doubt as to the intention of the Secretary 
of State in the matter, his distinct orders should be carefully empiired 
into at once with a view to the preparation of a schedule of through 
rates such as he had ordered and that until a settlement of the dispute 
was arrived at, the railways concerned should combine to prevent quoting 
of competitive rates, cither harassing to the traders, or involving rates 
that did not pay. The Consulting Engineer, however, could do no 
further than record his views. Meanwhile, reference was made 
by the respective railways to their Boards in London for correct inter- 
pretation of the orders of the Secretary of State. The London Boards 
took actionr in December 1898 and laid down that the conditions and 
special scales of rates for Bombay traffic existing under the 1896 agree- 
ment recently cancelled, should be accepted and kept in force until 
questions between companies had beeii carefully considered and settled 
and that the same scales of rates were to a{)ply via Murmagao. The 
matter rested here till the Loudop Boards came to a settlement in 1899. 

While this was the state of affairs in regard to competition for traffic 
between the Southern Mahratta country and J^ombay, the Madras and 
South Indian Railways came to the following agreement : — 

“(1) That all traffic from South Indian Railway stations to 
Madras Railway stations and vice verm, i.e., traffic arising 
and terminating on the said railways, to be sent by the 
shortest route for direct interchange between the two 
companies, rates by other junctions for such traffic in 
through booking being cancelled. For the purpose of this 
claus^ via Gimtakul-Dharauivaram shall be considered 
an available South Indian Railway route as regards 
booking from stations on the section between Pakala and 
Dharamvaram. 

(2) That any local rates of either railway which interfere with 
the interchange of traffic in the manner provided in clause 
(I) to be cancelled, the Claims Arbitration Committee to 
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decide in the event of difference of opinion arising under 
this clause. 

(3) That traffic between South Indian and the Southern Mahratta 

stations only (not beyond) to be competitive. 

(4) That the South Indian Railway agree to cancel all via Dharain- 

varain rates other than class rates if it is shown that 
such rales are being used to attract traffic for Roinbay or 
any stations on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway via 
Murmagao or any other Southern Mahratta Railway 
route, either by rebooking or by any other method ; any 
difference of opinion under the clause to be referred to the 
uninterested members of the Claims Arbitration (V)mmitteo 
for settlement. 

(5) That traffic between stations north of Raichur, and South 

Indian Railway stations to be carried by the following 
routes : — 

To and from stations between Pakala (exclusive) and Dharam- 
varam cfd Giintakul and Raichur. To and from Villa- 
puram (exclusive) and Tiraputi, rid Renigunta. 

To and from stations cast of Renigunta, via Renigunta. 

To and from stations between Triclnnoiioly Fort exclusive 
and Erode, via Erode and Arkonam. 

To and from all other stations of the South Indian Railway 
and lines worked by that railway, via Arkonam. 

(G) That the cheapest rate via any competing route to be 
applied to the joint routes laid down in the preceding para- 
gra[)h, and when sucli reduced rates are applied, the gross 
receipts excluding truminals to be divided according to 
the mileage worked (►v(‘r bv the companies interested. 

(7) All other traffic to be apportioned, according to the rate lists 
of each railway intere.sted, by the route laid down iu 
paragraph b. 

In any case traffic is to be divided by the joint route laid down, 
whether it travels liy that route or not.’’ 

- In 1898, there was a modillcation in one of the clauses of the agree- 
ment between the East Indian Railway and the Port ('ommissioners, for 
the performance by the latter of terminal .services on traffic to and 
the Kidder[)orc Docks in Calcutta. The East Indian Railway CalcuUa Port 
asked for the provi.sion of additional accommodation for their Loco 
staff at Dock junction and for improved water supply for their Locomo- 
tives and for the sorting and marshalling of emplf}" wagons before the 
trains W’erc made over to the East Indian Railway. The Port Commis-f 
sioners who worked the Docks asked for payment of one pic per maund 
on coal traffic for the additional facilities asked for. The East Indian- 
Railway objected to this payment, particularly on the ground that the 
payment of one pie per maund to the Port Oommissioners would mean 
that the East Indian Railway’s power to give reduction in the freight 
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to the public would be lessened to this extents But the Port Com- 
missioners pressed for this payment which was already made on all 
other traffic but coal on the following grounds : — 

“(1) The services rendered by them to coal other than handling, 
and of which the East Indian Railway are relieved, cost 
the ('o)iimissionei.s J-2 pie per mauiid, and that if the 
demand for the sojting of wagons }>e conceded, this rate 
will b(' incjeascnl and a further expansion of the traffic 
will not reduce it, as further ca})ital and other expenditure 
will be necessary to jneet it. 

(2) The contention that, owing to such demands as are made, the 

concession of ecpial rates to Kidderporc and Howrah must 
be reeonsid('i(‘d, is met by showing that tliis concession 
is not a. term of the agivernent, and that it was an essential 
one without which the Docks would not have been sauc- 
tioru'd by th(‘ Secretary of State. 

(3) It has been shown that were it not for the existence of the 

Docks, the ])resent coal (‘xport trade could never have 
been founded unless the Mast Indiati Railway liad inclined 
a ca,[)ital exp(‘nditure, the incidence of whicli, on an export 
of one million tons, would ha,ve e.xceeded the extra cost 
to the Rast Indian Hailway of running to Kidderporc.” 

The East Indian Railway eventually agived to allow the I’ort Com- 
miflsiouers one pie per maund on coal booked to Kidderporc Docl>s, the 
- same as they })aid on all other traffic already. 

Sunning^^ The metre gauge lii^k betwceji Hurhwal (the junction between the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway and the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
Hy. mke way, at a jwint where the Bengal and North-W(vstern Railway crosses 
Cogra by a bridge, at a distance of 37 miles from Lucknow 
waltoCawM- and 83 miles from Cawnpore) and Cawnpore was provided in order to 
facilitate communication between im'tre gauge systems north of the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway and south of the (hinges. This link 
connected the Bengal and North-Western Railway, on the metre gauge, 
with the Rohilkund and Kiimuon Railway at Lucknow and ^vith the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway at (\iwnpore and was built by the State 
and included in the avlministration of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
way. The specific object of the procedure was to keep a control by 
the Oudh and Rolylkhand Railway on the local traffic on this length 
and on purely broad gauge traffic legitimately belonging to the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway. The Bengal and North-Western Railway 
were given ninning powers for the purpose of through traffic from the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway ht) Rohilkund and Kumaon Rail- 
way, and from the Bengal and North -"Western Railway to Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway and vice versd, for instance, the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway would have no right to carry traffic over this link 
originating at say Lucknow and terminating at Cawnpore, or the traffic 
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from any station on the OuAh and Rohilkhand Railway beyond Lucknow 
to say any station on the East Indian Railway beyond Cawiipon'. It 
was to provide against such traffic being competed for by the nut re 
gauge that the link was built by the (lovernnient and not allowed to be 
made by the Bengal and Noi't-h-Westeru Railway. Purely metre gainu^ 
traffic was intended to be carried over tliis link, but the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway did not accept this view and claimed that the 
traffic from Bengal and North-Western Railway to stations on the link 
should belong to them and also that they should be allowed to carry 
the traffic from the Bengal and North-Western I^ailwa}’ to the Oreat 
Indian Peninsula Railway up to Lnwnpore in their own trains. The 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway were not pre])ared to accept t his position 
and there was a dispute between the two lines, but in order that the 
exercise of the running pow(‘rs may not b(‘ d<‘layed a })rovisional agree- 
ment was entered into, subject to settlement of the dispute later on. 

The following was provided, in regard to control of rates, and pay- 
ment for running powers in respect of the traflic for which the running 
power's were allowed, in the ju’ovisional agreement 

“ I. The Bengal and North-West i^rn Railway ( om])anv shall run and 
haul its trains and traffic over the Oudh and Rohilkhand metre gauge 
link ; the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway arranging to provid(' the 
staff necessary to deal with the trains and tratlic at Jill stations between 
Burhwal and Badsanagirr, and l)etween Ainausi and Cawnjwre inclusive 
on the railway aforesaid, allowing the Jiengal and North-Western 
Railway the use of its accommodation at these stations. 

“II. The Bengal and North-Western Railway shall have power to 
quote through rates from and to rni any station on its system and 
connected railways to and from via any station on railways reached vid 
(‘a wnpore, subject to the following minima tolls to b(* credited to the 
metre gauge link betwei'u Bui hwal and (aviiporc and the following 
j)rovisiQiis : — 

“ (r/) All traffic to stations Rewari to Ferozepore a toll of 
Re. 0-2-9 per maund.” 

“ {b) For grain and seeds, s<‘dt and timber, aiul articles coming 
under the Oudh and Rohilkhand 125 miles sliding scale, 
toll to be paid bet w<*en Burhwal and Favv 7 i})ore, to be 
Re. 0-1 -I per maund, and for ric(- and sugar, jagree and 
Aal root, and articles coming under thy. Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway 100 miles sliding scale, the toll to be 
Re. 0-1-8, provided the distance carried on the Bengal 
and Nort-h-Western Railway did not exceed 81 miles.” - 

“ (c) For all special traffic carried a greater distance on the 
Bengal and North-Westeni Railway than 81 miles, the toll 
shall be Re. 0-1-8 per maimd.” 

“ (d) For ordinary class goods the classified rates charged on 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand to be paid as a toll. 
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‘(c) The Bengal and North-Western Railway not t6 com- 
pete with the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway for public 
traffic to or from any station on the standard gauge 
railways east of Moghalsarai, or endeavour to carry 
such traffic to tlie detriment of the interests of the 
Oiidh and Kolulkhand Railway. 


‘‘ In consideration of these running powers, the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway to pay to the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 80 
per cent, of the gross traffic earnings of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway trains riinnitig between Burhwal and Daliganj, and 
Aishbagh and the point of junction with the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway at Cawnpore (‘xce])ting in the case of the tolls 
provided for above, the whole of which was to be credited to the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand [{uilway aft(‘r deduction of the amount due to 
the Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway, which was to be calculated on 
mileage or any such basis as was agreed upon.” 
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Subseipiently a provisional agreement was made in connection with 
Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway traffic to be treated the same as the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway traffic. These agreements were 
sanctioned by the Oovernment of India jirovisionally. 

The competition between the Southern Mahratta Railway and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway was, as previously stated, tem- 
porarily stopped by reversion to the rates under the IBOb agreement 
pending setthmient of the whole (juestion between the Boards of the 
railways concerned. In February and March 1899, si.x meetings were 
hold between the Directors of the Southern Mahratta, Great Indian 
Peninsula and the West of India Portuguese Railw'ays and the Govern- 
ment Director of the Indian Railwa} companies, deputed from the 
India Office to represent the Government, was also present and he took 
part in the proceedings of each day. It was felt from the beginning 
that any fair and equitable solution of the problems could only be attained 
by reasonable admissions on the part of the contending railways. The 
wishk of the Secretary of State were very clearly stated and they were 
to the effect that in any scales of rates adopted by the Southern Mahratta 
Railway Company, the same facilities were to be given to the ports of 
Murmagao and Bombay. Hitherto, the scales were on a sliding basis 
which frequently overlapped and rates on cumulative or telescopic 
basis were suggested. 

It may be necessary to explain what the two scales mean. The 
difierence between sliding and telescopic rates is that under the 
former the lowest rate chargeable on the longer distances applies on the 
whole distance, thereby necessitating the application of the differential 
rule (such as it would be necessary jf a rate of jth pie per maund per 
ipile were charged for up to 100 miles and say Jth pie for the entire 
distance for traffic carried for more than 100 miles ; or in other words, if 
Bay the rate charged at |th pie for 100 miles was 20 pies and for 110 miles 
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At ^th pie 18 pieft!, the rata for all distances from 110 to 100 and even 
less would haVe to be made 18 pies under the differential rule). 

In the case of telescopic scale, the charge for varying distances are 
the same both for short and long lead traffic in the beginning, or in other 
words, the reduction is for additional distances (for instance, t.lie rate 
for 110 miles under telescojhc scale would be >,th pie for 100 miles 
and at ijth pie ior the additional distance of 10 miles). Altliough at 
one time in India, sliding scales were very much in favour and considered 
most useful in developing long distance traffic, telescopic rates have 
since been found more practical as they tend to ininiinisc the loss on 
comparatively short hauls, while introducing a general scale for both 
long and short hauls. 

The following telescopic scale of rates for special class traffic w'as adop- 
ted in through booking betw^^u ^^outhern xMahratta Railway stations and 

(a) Murinagao. 

(h) Rombay rid Poona. 

(c) Bombay rid llotgi. 

l'l<‘ ])('!• 
iiiaund per 
lude. 


1 to 100 miles , , *33 

101 to 200 „ . *20 

201 to 300 ‘10 

301 to 400 *12 

401 miles and over *08 


These scales w'oro apjilied on the through distances to Ihimbay via Poona- 
and via llotgi over the Great Indian IViiinsula and Southern Mahratta 
Raihvays, and in the case of Murmagao on the through distance over the 
Boutliern Maliratta and West of India Jkirtuguese Kaihvays. In addition 
to these rates the following terminals were to be allowed to each rail- 
way 

0 ])ies to the Great Indian Peninsula, 

3 pies to the Southern iMahratt a, and 

0 pi(‘s to file West of India Poitnguesc Railway. 

The routing of the traffic was to depend on the rates fixed at this scale, 
plus the steamer freight from Munnugao to Bombay in the case of the 
sea route, that is, w'hiclu'ver route was reiidcu’ed cheaper by the 
application of this scale for .special class goods, that route was also 
adopted in the case of other goods. Tin; Southern xMahratta Railway 
further agreed to quote the same seale of rates in through booking 
between their stations and the Madras Railway vai Guntakal, Bangalore 
and Renigunta and South Indian Railway vui Dharmavaram and 
Katpadi as for Bombay traffic. For traffic to Bombay from junctions 
of Guntakal and Bangalore, equal rates were quoted by all routes (viz,, 
by broaii, metre and the sea route) and the same arrangement was also 
agreed to for Bezwada for traffic to Bombay. 
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MONOORAFH ON INDIAN RAILWAY RATES. 

Another agreement was come to between the Great Indian Peninsula, 
Madras, South Indian, and Southern Mahratta Kailways to the effect 
that all other traffic than that to and from Bombay was to be carried by 
the shortest route, subject to the condition that where the distance on 
the longer route was not more than 20 per cent, greater than the distance 
by the shortest route, the traffic could be sent by the longer route at 
the rates in force by the shorter, provided that thereby a break of gauge 
was avoided. The rates were in all cases, both in the case of traffic 
between Bombay and Southern Mahratta Railway stations and in the 
case of all other traffic where the shortest route rate was applied by the 
longer route, were to be divided on mileage after deduction of terminals. 
This Bombay agreement was, however, to be in force for one year as 
an experimental measure. 

Another important agreement concluded in 1899, was the settlement 
of the dispute between the railways concerned for traffic between 
Cawnporc and stations north of Cawnpore and Nagpur and adjacent 
stations on the Great Ti\dian Peninsula and Bengal Nagpur Railways 
and between Agra and places reached from and via Agra and 
Nagpur. 

The following were the routes open between Nagpur and Cawnppre 
and Agra and Cawnpore 

(1) Via Itarsi over the Indian Midland and Great Indian Peninsula 

Railways. 

(2) Vid Allahabad and Jubbulpur over East Indian and Great 

Indian Peninsula Railways. 

(3) Vid Katni, Allahaba(l and Bilaspur over the East Indian 

and Bengal Nagpur Railways. 

(4) Vid Katni, Bina, Jhansi and Bilaspur over Indian Midland 

and Bengal Nagpur Railways. 

Route No. (3) had the shortest distance between Cawnpore and 
Nagpur and route No. (I) between Agra and Nagpur. The first principle 
adopted in this agreement was that when the exctss distance by a longer 
route, over and above that by the shortest route, was more than 33 per 
cent., such longer route must retire from competition. The distances 
were as follows : - • 

Route No. I via Itarsi over the Indian Midland and Great Indian Peninsula. 

• Milos 

Cawnporo to Nagpiir ........ 800 

Agra to Nagpur 803 

Route No. II via Allahabad and Jubbulpur, over East Indian and Great 
Indian Peninsula Railways. 


Cawnpore to Nagpur , 
Agra to Nagpur 


Miles. 

9fe 
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^BwkNo, III viA Kaini, AUahahad and BHasjiw om (h$ EaH Indian and 
Bengal Nagpur Railways. 

, Miles. 

Cawnpore to Nagpur . 745 

Agra to Nagpur . . - 902 


Route No, 17 viA Koiniy Binay Jkansi and Bilaspur om Indian Midland 
and Bengal Nagpur Railways. 

Miles. 


Cawnpore to Nagpur 849 

Agra to Nagpur 846 


After a great deal of discussion it was agreed to divide the traffic 
equally between these routes, so far as Agra to Nagpur and Cawnpore 
to Nagpur traffic were concerned. This arrangement was also to apply 
in the case of traffic in jagree from the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
stations vid Cawnpore to Nagpur as well as to traffic from vid Agra (from 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway) to Nagpur. 

As to traffic on the Bengal Nagpur Railway stations east of Nagpur, 
the only routes to be taken into account were those vid Katni and Allaha- 
bad and vid Katni, Bina and Jhansi. Similarly, for stations west of 
Nagpur on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, the routes vid Jubbulpur 
and vid Itarsi were only to count. To-<jarry out this agreement the fol- 
lowing allotments were made ; — 

From I To 


Nagpur and vtc€ vcr.’d Agra and vid and (1) Vid Itargi. — All traffic to Agra and 
Cawnpore and vid. vid. Oranges to Cawnpore, Indigo 
from CawMpore and vik, ^ potato 
traffic from vid Cawnpore. 

(2) Vid Juhbulpore. — All class goods, 
grain and seeds, wheat, spirits and 
rum from Cawnpore and vid. All 
potato traffic from Cawnpore itself 
and i from vid Cawnpore. Jagree 
and sugar from vid Cawnpore (other 
than from and vid Oudh and Bohil- 
khand Railway). 

(3) Vid /Ta/fti-Marwara.-— All traffic 
from Agra and vid and all traffic ta^ 
Cawnpore and vid. ^ piece gooda, 
traffic to Cawnpore anef vid. Fieoo 
goods, groceries and soojeo from 
Cawnpore and vid. 

(4) Vid Kaini, EaM Mim RaiUedy.^ 
All sugar and jagree from CawnpOre ; 
printed books from vid Cawnpore I 
piece goods traffic to Cawnpore and 
vid. 
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Itom ' 

To"* 

Allotment. 

RxiUbks, 

(t) Bengal Nagpur 
Railway liationi, 
Mehdlbagh to 
Bilaspur. 

Agra and vid, 
Cawnpore and 
vid and vice 
vend. 

Allotted to vid 
Katoi, I vid Indian 
Midland Railway 
vid Jhansi and I 
vid Ehst Indian 
Railway route. 

The rates by the 
allotted route to be 
3 pies lower than by 
the alternative route. 

(e) Bengil Nagpur 
Railway itations, 
Paraghat to 

Aaanaol and Gbii- 
tnk to Rupound. 

Ditto 

Allotted •jf'jths to 
the East Indian 
Railway and 

to Indian 
Midland Railway 
routes. 

The traffic between 
Cawnpore vid Cawn- 
pore and beyond 
and between Tundla 
and stations above 
was allotted to the 
East Indian Rail- 
way; all traffic be- 
tween Agra and vid 
Agra for Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway and 
beyond allotted 

to tho Indian 
Midland Railway 
route. 

(d) Great Indian 
Penlniula stations 
on the Nagpur 
Branch (except 
Nagpur). 

Cawnpore and vid 
and vice vend. 

Allotted i^^ths to 
the vid I tarsi and 
fyths to tho vid 
Jubbulpore and 
East Indian Rail- 
way routes. 

Rates to be equal by 
both the routes, viz., 
vid Itarsi and vid 
Jubbulpore and 

lower than vid 

Katni. 

(«) Ditto 

Agra and vid and 
vice vend. 

Allotted to vid 
Itarsi route. 

Rates to be lower vid 
Itarsi than by any 
other alternative 
route. 

if) Katni, East 

Indian Railway 
and Katni- 

Marwara, 

Agra and vid and* 
Cawnpore and 
vid and vice 

vend 

i to East Indian 
Railway and |to 
Groat Indian Penin- 
sula route. 

The rates by the 
allotted route to be 
lower by one anna. 


lom*'-* conference which assembled at Simla on 16th August 

1899 It was determined to constitute a small travelling commission to 
enquire mto local interests affecting railway schemes. The following 
remwlM appear in the Government of India Administ.:.Uon Report 
ou Hallways for 1899-1900 
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m travelling commission is to sit and take evidence in pubHc 
and be open to interested parties. If the results of the investigations 
oiraed out by the^ commission appointed for this year should prove 
aatwfactory , it is possible that such a commission may become part of 
m regular machinery for the administration of railways in the future, 
and it may develop into a permanent railway commission as is described 
in chapter V of the Indian Railways Act IX of 1890.” 

* -D commission took place in the. Council Hall 

in ^mbay on 13th November 1899 to receive statements and evidence 
ve to a proposal for the construction of the Bombay Port Trust 
B^iway. The Government of India agreed with the report of the com^ 
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ntekm the neoeerity for the proposed railway was established, and 
that the new line, including the connection with the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway, should be construbted and worked by the 
Great Indian Peninsula IWlway Company/* 

“Subsequently, the railway commission assembled in Madras in 
December 1899 to consider the point at which the new through line 
between Calcutta and Madras is to be divided for purposes of manage- 
ihent and control ; and it has been settled to fix Vizagapatam as the 
point of division with the reservation that power mW be retained to 
resume at any time, on six months* notice, the working of the whole or 
any part of the length from Vizianagram to Vizagapatam, giving running 
powers instead. An agreement has also been arrived at between Madras 
and Bengal Nagpur Railway Companies to prevent artifical diversion 
of traffic by unequal rates, which will secure the interests of the dis- 
tricts through which the line passes.*’ 

This commission also referred to the rates to be charged between 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway and the Madras Railway in respect of 
traffic between stations on the East Coast Railway, after this railway 
ceased to be worked independently and was divided between Bengal 
Nagpur and Madras Railways. When the East Coast Railway was pro- 
posed to be divided between the Madras and Bengal Nagpur Railways, 
the Madras Government advocated the Madras Railway taking over the 
line as far as Cuttack but it was considered advisable that Vizaga- 
patam should be the junction point of the two railways. To meet 
Madras Government views as far as possible it was agreed that the * 

Madras Railway should have the right to quote rates from and to 
stations on its own system to and from stations on the Vizagapatam- 
Cuttack section which was handed over to the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway. In return for this concession the Bengal Nagpur Rail- 
way were given the same right to quote rates to and from stations 
on the Bezwada-Vizagapatam section whicli was handed over to 
the Madras Railway. It was thought that this arrangement would 
prevent artificial diversion of traffic by unequal rates and that the 
local interests of the districts, through which the East Coast Line 
passed, would also be secured by such an arrangement. 

One of the important events which took place in 1900 was the appoint- 1900 , 
ment of a commission to receive statements and evidence and to consider 
the point of junction between the North Western Railway (5'-6* gauge) 
and the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway gauge). The report of the 

commission was published for the information of the public. The final 
recommendations of the commission were as follows 

“ The conflicting local interests are for the present narrowed to a Baitwa^Cm^ 
consideration of the importance and natural direction of the flow of 
tho trade of the Nara Valley, not very large at present, but likely to wiiuof. 
inemae by the opening of the irrigation vror]cs of the Jharxno and other ' 

18 
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canals, aided by the colonisation scheme. The evidenoe legaiding 
the direction this traffic is likely to take is conflicting, but we think 
that in normal years the larger proportion will be westward, to the 
port, and that if there were only this local traffic to bo considered, 
the Karachi merchants would be quite justified in endeavouring to 
carry it to their port without any break of bulk. But the through 
traffic, which is certain to develop by the advent of metre gauge, which 
that system claims to carry in its wagons as far as possible both 
towards and from the sea port with the hope no doubt of ultimately 
carrying it all the way, appears to us to be still more important, and 
inasmuch as we regard their abihty to so carry the traffic as a deter- 
mining factor in influencing the flow of the trade from the North- 
West of India and Rajputana, and as likely to pave the way for the 
ultimate advance of the metre gauge system when the necessity 
arises, we are of opinion that the memorialists of Karachi have failed 
to show that the proposed conversion would be detrimental to the 
interests of the public generally, or even to the real interests of the 
Karachi mercliants, and wc therefore recommend that the metre gauge 
terminus be removed from Shadipalli to Hyderabad.” 

The commission also recorded the opinion that looking to the estab- 
lished metre gauge system in the country the evils of the broken gauge 
could only be finally eliminated by the admission of that system to the 
sea port when the traffic justified it. The reasons for reference to 
this commission are that several important points in connection with 
‘ the railway rates in force in India generally were brought forth in the 
evidence before the commission.* 

For instance, the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway repre- 
sentative pointed out that although the rates were in favour of Karachi 
from Bhatinda itself and from all stations North of Bhatinda, the bulk 
of the seeds traffic continued to find its way to Bombay"; while on the 
other hand Karachi secured the bulk ofthe wheat traffic. 

Reference was also made to the possibility of the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway quoting block rates against Karachi in the 
case of traffic from Rajputana-Malwa Railway vid Marwar and Shadipalli 
junctions. The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway representa- 
tive pointed out that an arrangement had already been come to with 
the Jodhpur-Bik^ner Railway whereby the rates to Karachi and 
Bombay respectively from stations north of Marwar junction as also 
from stations on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway south thereof as far as 
Nana would be equal to both ports, w«., to Bombay and to Karachi. 

One of the difficulties of the broken gauge pointed out by the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway was that the merchants in Bombay 
in respect of arrivals vid Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
route would not remove part of the consignment but would wait till 
. eioh consignment was complete. It was also observed that a oonsigik 
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ment of 50 tons of wheat might be transferred into 4 broad gauge wagons 
and as 4 wagons did not always arriye at destination together the 1^1- 
way had to keep the goods until the whole consignment had arrived. 

A very important admission was made by the President of this com- 
mission, Sir I^ederick R. Upcott (then Mr. Upcottj Sccrctiry to the 
Government of India, Public Works Department), in his observation 
to the Deputy Manager, North Western Railway, who had, in his 
written statement to the commission, observed that it was not to the 
interest of the Government that it should be in the power of a guaranteed 
line to divert traffic from a State line. The President of the Commis- 
sion said as follows 


** I wish to give public expression to my opinion — which, I think, it 
is right should be given — that tlio Government of India do not as a 
matter of fact consider the interests of either State railways or guaranteed 
railways when they conflict with the interests of the country generally ; 
their view is that if -there is a monopoly in any part of India and if 
the interests of the country are against that monopoly, the Govern- 
ment of India are right in helping to abolish the monopoly.’* 

Another important point disclosed in the evidence was that it was 
the experience of railway routes with a break of gauge that when rates 
were equal traffic would keep to the unbroken gauge, but that if rates 
were favourable to the broken gauge traffic would go to the broken gauge. 
This statement was based on the experience of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India and the Southern Mahratta Railways. 


The Great Indian Peninsula Railway was purchased by the State on P 

Ist July 1900 and by indentures made on Ist December 1900 between ^ 
the Secretary of State for India in Council and the Great Indian Peninsula ^ 


and Indian Midland Railway Companies, it was agreed that the former ^ 


company should maintain, manage and work the Great Indian Penin- oM I, M, 
sula and Indian Midland Railway systems as one undertaking. 


The Bengal Nagpur Railway on gauge got an entrance into b. N. By. 
Howi’ah giving direct communication by the East Coast Railway between ^ 
Howrah and Madras and Southern India and between Howrah and {Howrah), 
Bombay. 


The Ghaziabad-Moradabad Railway on 5'-6'' gauge giving direct a.Jtf. By, ^ 
access to the important trade centre of Delhi w^as also opened in this year. 


The entrance of the Bengal Nagpur Railway into Howrah in 1900 
enabled them to obtain direct access for the important traffic in grain 
and seeds from the Central Provinces to the port of Calcutta and to 
reduce the distances from the Central Provinces to Calcutta by 61 
mdes as compared with the distances by the former route vid Asansol 
which route now lost the traffic to Calcutta from the Bengal Nagpur 
Biulway. 
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The Tapti Valley Kailway and Hyderabad- Godavari Valley Railway 
irere also opened for traffic in 1900. 


m 22 , 



Tti^VaUet/i The opening of the Tapti Valley Railway provided an alternative 
wSwIiaSw though longer, for traffic in cotton from Khandesh to Bombay. 

The distances from Jalgaon, Chalmgaon and Amalner to Bombay vid 
Great Indian Peninsula direct route and vid Tapti Valley Railway and 
MhmM Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway compare as follows 



By Great 

Indian Penin* 
8ula route. 

Vid Amalner- 
Tapti Valley 
Railway and 
Bombay, 
Baroda and 
Central India 
Railway. 


Milos. 

Miles. 

Jalgaon . 

261 

353 

Chalisgaon 

204 

411 

Amalner . 

296 

318 


‘Ordinarily, a newly opened longer route cannot force down the rates of an 
existing shorter route having entire command of the distance from the 
station of origin to destination, but the prevalence of high rates for 
ootfon on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, specially manipulated 
and sanctioned to prevent unnecessary reduction m rates to the sacrifice 
ot revenue of the railway, made the position of the shorter Great Indian 
peninsula route rather weak on the opening of the idtemaUve longed 
dlastthoation tor goods adopted by the Tapti Valley Railway 
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was the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway classihcation. 

This olaadiUcatiou was second class for cotton and as there was a 8pecia^ 
low rate for cotton from Surat to Bombay by the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway, in competition with the sea route, the oom- 
bination of the second' class rate and of this special rate from Surat to 
Bombay tended to make the through rate by this route cheaper than 
that by the direct Great Indian Peninsula route. The Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway made a representation and a meeting was held between 
the representatives of the Great Indian Peninsula, and Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railways and Messrs. Killick, Nixon and Company, 

Managmg Agents of the Tapti Valley Railway, and the Consulting Engi- 
neer for Railways to Government of Bombay, in February 1900. The 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway asked that the classification of cotton 
on the Tapti Valley Railway should be third class instead of second 
class. While this was accepted as a reasonable solution of the problem 
to keep up rates by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway it was pointed 
out on behalf of the Tapti Valley Railway that the higher classi- 
fication would not be fair to the mills in Surat, Broach, Ahmedabad, etc. 

It was, therefore, agreed that while the third class rate for cotton full 
pressed would apply on the Tapti Valley Railway generally an excep- 
tion would be made in the case of cotton when booked for bond fide 
, use of the mills at Surat, Broach, Baroda, Nadiad, Ahmedabad, Asarva, 

Wadhwan, etc. 

It was also agreed that the traffic between Bombay and Amalner Agrum$nt 
(the junction between the Great Indian Peninsula and the Tapti Valley uni 

Railways) would be divided in ratio 10t)“t92 to the Great Indian Penin- J?. nnd 
sida and 92-192 to the Bombay, Baroda and Central India and Tapti 
Valley Railways. In regard to traffic between Bombay and stations 
on the Tapti Valley Railway, it was accepted tliat the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway had no right to such traffic vid Amalner even for 
such stations for which the Great Indian Peninsula offered the shortest 
route — ^the traffic originated on the Tapti Valley Railway and their 
right to carry it for the longest distance possible was recognised. 

A very important concession to the Great Indian Peninsula was the 
charging of the third class rate for cotton on the Tapti Valley Railway 
which enabled them to maintain the high rates without any divefsion 
of traffic to the alternative route. 

The opening of the Hyderabad-Godavari Railway afforded railway 
communication to the important cotton growing districts through which 
it runs and the question of rates for cotton from this area to Bombay 
was the subject matter of discussion between the Great Indian Peninsula 
and the Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Railways which was settled by 
an agreement in 1901. 

k general reduction was made in the Great Indian Pemnaula Railway 
goods rates in 1898> the results of which were seen in 1900. It may not be 
m of j^MO to mention lieie that prior to 1898 the policy of the tfMiitnm 
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Great Indian Peninaula Eailway was to charge high rates, which not only 
thneotum, making that railway lose traffic at competitive points, 

but retarded the development of its local traffic as well. The high rates 
09 O,I.p!^ of the Great Indian Peninsula Kailway were subject of comment by 
' the public. In 1898, general reductions were made m the rates for all 
classes of merchandise, except cotton and piece goods, and low scales 
of rates were introduced, both in regard to maund rates, which were 
applicable, alike to goods carried in wagon loads as well as in small 
lots, and wagon rates, especially for long distance despatches over 
300 miles. 

It was held that the lowest maund rates for grain, etc., should apply 
on actual weight seeing that the trade of India was principally in* the 
hands of small dealers, and that if they were to be encouraged, they 
should get the benefit of the lowest rates in order especially to develop 
traffic even at road side stations, which constitute the largest number 
of Railway Stations in India, and where there is scope for petty dealers 
only. 

That the results justified these reductions will be seen from the 
following comparative figures. The figures of general merchandise 
have been given, excluding coal, as the coal rates were separately treated, 
for which Governm.ent scales were applied. 


Year. 

Net earn- 
ings. 

Tons. 

Rato per 
ton mile. 

Average cost 
of carrying 
one ton one 
mile. 

Average pro- 
fit for carry- 
ing one ton 
one mile. 


Rs. 


Pies. 

Pies. 

Pies. 

1890 ... 

1,64,06,060 

1,856,000 

9*21 

4*06 

392 

1897 . 

03,83,684 

1,661,000 

9-39 

4.44 

3-25 

1898 . . . 

1,41,02,063 

2,066,000 

805 

3-67 

3*48 

1899 . . . 

1,60,67,620 

2,279,000 

7-70 

3-42 

3*62 

1900 .. . 

1,06,67,213 

2,322,000 

7«60 

3-28 

364 


It will be seen that the reduction in the rates was at once followed 
by an expansion in the traffic, although the average profit of carrying 
one ton one mile was greater in 1896 than in either 1899 or 1900 ; this 
loss was no doubt due to the heavy reductions, but at the same time 
it is to be observed that with the increase in traffic the average cost of 
haulage came down from 4*05 pies per ton mile in 1896 and 4‘44 pies ’ 
m 1897 to 3*42 pies in 1899 and 3-28 pies per ton mile in 1900. 

Another most important feature to be brought to notice is that the 
avowed object of introducing low scale of rates by the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway was to give an impetus to the developpoieQt of long 
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distance traflic, and that this object was attained is evident from the 
fact that while the average lead of goods carried on the Gieat Indian 
Peninsula Railway was 220 to 221 miles in 1896 and 1897, it*wa8 249 
miles in 1899 and 238 in 1900. 

The correct comparison is between the figures of 1896 and 1897 with 
those of 1899 and 1900, because— 

(1) The reductions did not apply to the whole length of the year 

1898, They were introduced with effect from October 
1898. The year 1898 was, therefore, a year of both high 
and low rates. The average rate of that year was how- 
ever also low as there W'as almost immediate expansion 
of traffic within a short time of the low rates being intro- 
duced, which were well advertised beforehand. 

(2) The reduced rates were iu full operation during 1899 and 

1900. 

(3) The actual amalgamation of the Indian Midland and Great 

Indian Peninsula Railways did not take place till December 
1900, and, further, Jfhe adjustment of rates due to the 
amalgamation were not made till 1901. 

So the results of 1899 and 1900 were not the result of the amalgama- 
tion but purely of the reductions. 

It may be said that although the traffic in 1900 was greater than that 
of 1896 by 25 per cent., the net earnings were only more by 8 per cent. 
This is correct, but it is to be seen what the results of the net earnings 
were on the capital outlay and on the Working expenses. 

The percentage of net earnings on capital outlay was as follows 

Por cent. 


1806 652 

1897 5-36 

1898 600 

1899 5-48 

1900 1'55 


So far as these results are concerned, only the year 1899 should be 
taken into consideration in comparison with the results of the previous 
years, because in 1900 the capital jumped up at once from £285,549,766 
in 1899 to £427,773,327 in 1900, owing to the inclusion of £122,441,611 
for premium paid for the purchase of the line by the Government. Thus 
in comparing 1899 with 1896 it is seen that in 1896 on a capital 
outlay of £279,029,173, the high rates, but with 25 per c^nt. less traffic, 
yielded a return of 5*52 per cent., whereas in 1899 the net earnings on a 
capital outlay of £285,649,756 gave a return of 5*48 jier cent., in spite 
of low rates but on a bigger traffic. 

As has already been shown, the working expenses came down with 
an exjpmim in the traffic. 
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The -Temiltg of the leduotioiu may, therefore, be briefly mitimariM^ 

u foOom:— 

« 

(1) There was a distinct advance in the traffic. 

(2) The reductions helped to develop long distance traffic in 

addition to increasing the traffic generally ; within 2 years 
the increase in weight was 25 per cent., and the average 
lead went up from 221 to 240 miles. 

(3) With the increase in traffic the cost of hauling one ton one 

mile went down. 

( 4 ) The net earnings, even in 1899 (i.c., in the first year of the 

reduced rates), were higher than those of 1896 (which had 
an average rate of 9-21 pies per ton mile against 7*50 pies 
per ton mile in 1899). 

(5) In 1899 the increased traffic at a low rate paid a dividend 

on a larger capital (which had risen from £279,029,173 
in 1896 to £285,549,756 in 1899) almost as good as earned 
in 1896 on a lower capital and with high rates (viz,, 5-48 
per cent, in 1899 agaiffst 5*52 per cent, in 1896— or the 
difierence against 1899 was *04 per cent., practically 
insignificant). 

Sni^na of question of the entrance of the Bengal Nagpur Eailway into the 

thtStngal Jheria coal fields by a branch line from Midnapur to Jherria, and of an 
iii<i®pendent route from Calcutta to Northern India, had been engaging 
the attention of the Governmei^t and of the Calcutta merchants for a 
in view of the congestions that were taking place 
/. Ay, on the East Indian Railway, A committee was appointed to investigate 
the following points 

(1) The entrance of the Bengal Nagpur Railway into Jherria. 

(2) The relief of the congestion of traffic on the East Indian 

(3) The provision of an independent access to Calcutta from the 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

It was accepted as the result of the enquiry by the committee, and 
after hearing the evidence of the mercantile bodies and of the railways 
interested in the question, that ^he Bengal Nagpur Railway should 
have free and independent access into the Jherria coal fields, on equal 
terms with the East Indian Railway, by the construction of a branch 
from Midnapur to Jherria. 

It was proposed that the East Indian Railway should have their 
Grand Chord line from the north-east to the north-west, running north of 
the field, and that the Bengal Nagpur Railway line from Midnapur to 
cimect with the Grand Chord, should run from the south-east to the 
south-west, running south of the field, and that no line should run 
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ihiougli the centre of the field, as was proposed by the East Indian Rail- 
way. 



Note.'-^A more detailed map will bo found at the end of Chapter XII. 


The East Indian Railway were to construct, own and work a loop 
line (to be known as the outer loop) from Pathardihi to Khanodih, inolud* 
ing the Dhanbaid- Jherria Chord, and the Bengal Nagpur Railway were to 
build the line from Bhoojodih junction to Moliuda, and to work and own 
it, and this was to be known as the inner loop. 

Subsequently connections were formed between these two loops by 
short links, so that every colliery in the field, whether situated on the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway or on the East Indian Railway, could call for and 
be supplied with wagons of whichever Railway Company (Bengal Nagpur 
Railway or East Indian Railway) it desired to send coal by, i.e., a 
colliery on the Bengal Nagpur Railway desiring to send traffic by the 
East Indian Railway could indent for, and obtain for loading, wagons 
of the Bast Indian !l^ilway, and vice versd. 

This arrangement was alright, but at the time it was not anticipated 
that after the Bengal Nagpur Railway got entrance into the field they 
would for some time be debarred from carrying the export coal traffic 
to Calcutta because of their rate on the longer distance vid Midnapur, 
billing below the minimum when efiecting equalization with the rate by 
the shorter route of the East Indian Railway. 

In oonneotion with the congestion on the East Indian Railway, it 
was thought that the additional lines asked for by them were not neces* 
eaiy, as the congestion was found to be due to otW causes, vm of adiicll 
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Wfts the very liberal terms in respect of wharfage^and demurrage at thi 
Howrah terminus. The line, which the East Indian Railway asked foi 
in 1901 (that is a chord from Burdwan to Howrah) was considered 
necessary some years later, and has recently been made and opened for 
traffic. 

In connection with an independent line from the United Provinces 
to Calcutta, it was considered that a line should be constructed from Gya, 
in combination of the Moghalsarai-Gya line, to meet the Bengaf Nagpur 
Railway in the south-west of the Jherria coal field (this point is now 
known as Gomoh, the junction between the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
and Grand Chord line of the East Indian Railway from Moghalsarai to 
Sitarampur). Both the Bengal Nagpur Railway and Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway were to be allowed running powers over this Grand Chord 
between Moghalsarai and the point of junction with the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway. This line has been made, but neither the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway nor the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway have exercised running 
powers over it, although in times of pressure equal rates have been 
allowed from the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh to the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway Calcutta terminus at Shalimar, vtd Gomoh, to those in 
force from the United Provinces by the East Indian Railway to Howrah. 
The Bengal Nagpur Railway line to their present goods terminus at 
Shalimar was opened for traffic on 15th March 1901. 

Cosii ^^rms of the recommendations of the Railway commission held 

J^. at Madras in 1900, the working of the Northern section of the East 

Coast Railway from Waltair (Vizagapatam) to Barang was made over to 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway, and of the Southern section from Vizagapatam 
to Madras to the Madras Railway, and the suggestion to give each Railway 
the right to quote rates from the section worked by the other was given 
effect to. 

twm The provisional agreement come to between the Bengal and North- 
OwSTlOy. Railway and the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway in 1899 re- 

garding running powers over the Burhwal-Cawnpore metre gauge link 
‘ Sf Rohilkhand Railway did not give satisfaction to the 

authorities of the Bengal and North-Western Railway. The matter 
was referred by their Board of Directors in London to the Secretary of 
MtfiScr over State for India, and it was the subject of discussion for a long time, until 
at last a meeting was held between the representatives of the two lines in 
fim (?aw»* December 1901 at which the Director of Traffic, the Accountant-General 
<0 Works Department), and the Under Secretary to the Government 

of India, Public Works Department (Railway Traffic Branch) were present. 
Broadly speaking, the settlement arrived at was on ^ this basis; the 
traffic arising on the metre gauge system either on the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway or the Rohilkund and Kumaon IMway), 
which could be carried to destination in metre gauge vehicles was to be 
treated as wholly metre gauge traffic. 
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In detail, the terms were as follows 

(J) Traffic from arid to the Bengal and North-Western BBilwsy, 
to and from stations on the link was to be carried by the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

(2) Traffic from the Bengal and North-Western Railway to the 

Rajputana-Malwa, Rohilkund and Kumaon, Jodhpur- 
Bikanir and Kathiawar Railways (all on metre gauge), or 
traffic vid the metre gauge and vice versa, was allowed to be 
carried in the Bengal and North-Western Railway wagons 
over the link. 

(3) Traffic from the Bengal and North-Western Railway to the 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, to the North-Western 
Railway, to the 'East Indian Railway west of Cawnpore, to 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway booked vid Cawnpore 
broad gauge, was to be made over by the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway to the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 
either at Barabanki or at Lucknow, as the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway might notify. 

(4) In respect of traffic from vid Cawnpore to the East Indian 

Railway stations east of Moghalsarai, the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway could carry such traffic by their 
route, if they could secure such traffic. 

(6) The Bengal and North-Western Railway were not to compete 
for traffic from the junctions of Benares, Shahganj, Ajodhya, 
Lucknow, Bareilly and Cawnpore and stations on the link 
to broad gauge stations west of Moghalsarai and vice versd, 
but the Bengal and North-Western Railway were free to 
carry traffic from these stations, and also from stations 
on the link to metre gauge railways beyond Cawnpore, in 
their own wagons, and to treat such traffic as their traffic. 
Payment for running powers were originally agreed to be made to the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway by the Bengal and North-Western Rail- 
way in the way of 80 per cent, of the receipts due to the link, in mileage 
division of the through rates with the Bengal and North-Western Rail- 
way . This payment was subsequently reduced in 1 907 to 76 per cent. 

I The Great Indian Peninsula Railway was taken over by the State 
in 1900, but the working of this line as well as of the Indian Midland 
Railway was made over to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
O^pany. The standard classiheation adopted on State Railways (which 
was practically the East Indian Railway Classification) was introduced 
(m the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, as well as the same maxima 
and minima rates. Hitherto, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway was 
not bound by minima rates, and its maxima rates were higher than 
thoae of the State Railways. The only exceptions made were in the case 
of the cotton and piece-goods rates, which were retained at a higher 

than I pie per maund per mile A special representation ym 
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made by tbe Gnat Indian Peninsula Railway in this respect in 1902, A/mmi* 
which toI be referred to later on. ^ / 

The opening ofthe Hyderabad-Godavari Railway from Secunderabad 
to Manmad necessitated consideration of the rate for cotton from Manipad 
to Bombay for traffic from this Railway. A glance at the sketch map to Manm^' 
below will show that the section, Manmad to Hotgi, on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, rmis parallel to the Hyderabad-Godavari Valley 
Railway. (The Barsi Light Railway was then only built from Barsi 
Road station, now knowm as Kurduwadi junction, to Barsi town. It 
had not been extended to Latur, the present north-eastern terminus 
of the line.) 


Ni25 



Before the advent of the Hyderabad-Godavari Valley’Railway, a good 
deal of the traffic in cotton from the area lying between the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway south-east line and the Hyderabad-Godavari 
Valley Railway, used to be carted to Barsi, Sholapur and Gulbarga on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and ginned and pressed there 'for 
despatch to Bombay. Pressing and ginning factories were started at 
the newly opened stations on the Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Rail- 
way, but the difficulty was the rate from^ Manmad to Bombay as 
compared with the rates from Bar®, Sholapur and Gulbarga (parti- 
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culftrfj from Baisij especially as ** Bam Cotton ” had a name of its 
dwn and fetched a higher price in the market). Of course in^^e it 
was hoped that cotton ginned and pressed at the newly opened stations 
wqpld gain reputation, the quality being in most cases the same ; but 
owing to the rate from Barsi to Bombay being cheaper, it enabled 
the merchants there to offer a better price, and helped carting of 
cotton to that place in preference to places on the Hyderabad-Godavari 
Valley Railway. 

The distance from Barsi (Kurduwadi) to Bombay was 234 miles, and 
that from Manmad (the junction between the Great Indian Peninsula 
and the Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Railways) to Bombay was 162 miles; 
but while the rate from vid Barsi was Re. 0-10-8 per maund, that from 
vid Manmad was the ordinary rate of ‘80 pie {viz., Re. 0-16-8 per maund). 
The Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway (the Railway working the 
Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Railway) represented that this position 
affected their interests adversely. Although in respect of all other traffic, 
where rates were quoted on mileage basis, the Manmad junction had its 
advantage in the matter of rates to Bombay, owing to its shorter lead 
of 72 miles, as compared with the rates from Barsi (Kunidwadi), it had 
great disadvantage in the matter of cotton rates, and the Nizam’s Guaran- 
teed State Railway claimed similar treatment in the matter of cotton 
rates as in the case of class goods ; but the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
did not allow this position and agreed only to grant the same rate vid 
Manmad as vid Barsi {viz., Re. 0-10-8 per maund).* The local rate from 
Manmad to Bombay, however, continued to be Re. 0-16-8 for 162 
miles against a rate of Re. 0-11-3 per maund from Kurduwadi locally to 
Bombay for 234 miles. 

An agreement was also come to between the Nizam’s Guaranteed 
State and Great Indian Peninsula Railways on the following points : — 

(а) For all traffic from the Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Railway 

to broad gauge stations the traffic was to be carried by the 
shortest route, if the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway 
so desired, and rates could be adjusted accordingly. 

(б) In respect, however, of traffic from the broad gauge to the 

broad gauge {viz., from the Nizam’s Guaranteed State 
Railway broad gauge stations on both sides of Secunderabad 
to Great Indian Peninsula Railway stations on both sides 
oP Manmad) it was accepted that although the Hyderabad- 
Godavari Valley Railway offered the shortest route for 
traffic from the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway stations 
east of Secunderabad to Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
stations east of Manmad, such traffic should continue to be 
routed by the broad gauge route vtd Wadi, the object 
principally being to avoid the double transhipment, 

* Lately, however, the Qx^t Indian Peninsula Raflway made their rate v{4 
MMmad ^ 1 ^ from Barsi and from vAt Kurduwadi. 
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It may be noted here that the Madras Railway, in their shortest 
route agreement with the South Indian Railway previously referred to 
and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, in the agreement, just mention- 
ed, with the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway, seemed to hold the view 
that where double break of gauge was avoided, the unbroken gauge 
route, even if it be longer, should carry the traffic ; but it will be noticed 
later on that in the case of traffic from the East Coast Railway stations, 
in the vicinity of Bezwada, to Great Indian Peninsula Railway stations, 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway claim the traffic, at equal 
rates via Bezwada and Hotgi and via Bezwada, Guntakul and Raichur, 
to those in force vm Bezwada and Wadi, although the former two routes 
are longer and involve double breaks of gauge whereas the Wadi route 
in addition to being shorter, is an unbroken broad gauge route. The main 
grounds of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway claim appear 
to be that, as the Southern Mahratta Railway and the Madras Railway 
have been amalgamated, and since the East Cr)ast Railway also forms jmrt 
of the Madras Railway system, they have the right to carry the tralfic by 
the route that gives them the longest lead, although such a course might 
involve two transhipments. It is not clear whether such a contingency 
was contemplated when the amalgamations were arranged. This ques- 
tion will, however, be discussed in detail in connection with an agree- 
ment that was come to between the Great Indian Peninsula, Nizam’s 
Guaranteed State and Madras and Southern Mahratta Railways in 1911. 

The amalgamation of the Indian Midland and the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railways in 1900 led to adjustments of rates on the j)art of 
the new Great Indian Peninsula Railway system in order to attract 
traffic to the Bombay port and to the routes whi(di gave the Great 
Indian Peninsula and Indian Midland Railways, as a combined system, 
the longest lead. 

There was large traffic in grain and seeds from h]ast Indian Railway CompetUion 
stations on their main line, Fatehpur to Bharwari, which portion ^ 

their bne runs parallel to some of the stations on the Jhansi-Manikpur /or 
branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. The important p 

on the East Indian Railway were Khaga and Sirathu, wliile the vxma- carried 
flponding stations on the Great Indian Penin.sula Railway were Baliil- 
purwa, Chittrakot, and Atarra. The river Jumna runs between these 
two lines. At one time, owing to the rates from the Indian 
Railway stations on the Jhansi-Manikpur branch to Borjiibay being high, ‘ ‘ 
traffic used to be attracted south of the Jumna to stations on the East 
Indian Railway and booked to Calcutta or sent to Bombay vid JubbuP 
poye. There was also traffic from the East Indian Railway stations on 
their Jubbulpore line to Bombay, which was particularly heavy from 
places like Sutna and Maihar. Such traffic always followed the Jubbul- 
pore route as it was the shortest, but this had the effect of making the 
rates to Bombay higher than what it would be if the traffic was given 
ap by the East Indian Railway to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
it tbe aearest janctioj)i« viz., at Manikpor or at Eatni. 
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started talcing measures by low rates to secure the traffic to the routes 
that gave them the longest lead and cheapest rates to their port of 
Bombay. Therefore, while minimum rates were quoted by this Railway 
from Manikpiir ami Katui to Bombay higher mileage rates were 
in force vid Jubbulpore. Low rates were also quoted from stations on 
the Jhansi-Mariikpur branch to Bombay. 

The rates quoted for grain by the (Ireat Indian Peninsula Railway 
were as follows from the undermentioned junctions 

Rate per 
maiind. 

Miles. Rs. A. p. 

From Jubbulpore and m to Bombay . filG 0 6 0 

From Katni and I'ld to Bombay . . 771 0 0 5 

From Manikpur and via to Bombay . 883 0 7 4 

Reductions were also made in the rates for piece goods, sugar, kerosine 

oil, salt, iron and other goods, in which there was traffic to and from 
the ports to and from the East Indian Railway stations and stations 
adjacent to Katni and Manikpur on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
The result was that the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Jhansi-Manikpur 
branch retained the traffic originating south of the Jumna, and the traffic 
from Sutna, Hirathu, Khaga, Maihar, etc., to Bombay began finding 
its way via Katni or rid Manikpur instead of rid Jubbulpore. the shortest 
route. The object nimed at by the Great Indian IVnimsula Railway 
was hot so much to get a long lead on East Indian Railway traffic 
'as to get the rates for Bombay lowered in competition with Calcutta, 
If the traffic went md the shortest route rid Jubbulpore, it meant that 
the East Indian Railway would control the traffic over a longer lead 
than if the traffic went rid Manikpur or via Katni ; and, further, as it 
was to the interests of the East Indian Railway to draw such traffic to 
Calcutta and the Bombay traffic did not get low rates over the East Indian 
Railway, so it was thought bfst by the Great Indian Peninsula Railw^ay 
to compete for the traffic for Bombay by quoting the lowest rates from 
the nearest junctions in order to reduce the effect of blocking rates ” 
over the East Indian Railway. It will be useful to illustrate the 


position by an example. 

♦ Miles. 

Sntna to Katni— East Indian Railway .... 61 

Katni to Bombay— nd Indian Midland Railway and Great Indian 
Penin-sula Railway 771 

832 

tiiutna to Junbiifpore .... 118 

Jubbulpore to Bombay a . .616 


Pie permaund 
per mile, 

« -110 
*10 

- *10 



Am (XiMsm m 

The Jubbulpore route i«^100 miles shorter, but the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway can obtain the cheapet rate to Bombay by the Katni 
route. 

. • nil"! 

East Indian Railway (inaxiinuin into at ^rd pic plus 1 ) jdos Icinn- 
nal) from ISutna to Katni :.»l> 

Great Indian IVninsula Railway (ininimnm rate from Katni to 
Bombay) . . . . ‘ 77 

. * lOfl 

But via Jiibbulpore the East Indian Railway rate would be, at their 
scale, 35 pies (if they did not levy the special terminals rid that junction), 
which, combined with the rate of Re. O-G-O from Jubhulpore to Bombay 
over the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, made tlie through route to 
Bombay 107 pies. So that if the East Indian Railway wanted to retain 
the traChc to the Jiibbulpore route they could neither charge the high 
terminal nor the maximum rate of 15 pies* from say Sutna. to Jubhulpore. 

They would have to apply their scale rates and even go below. The 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway object was to obtain cheap rates to 
Bombay, and this they gained in the agreement that was come to in 1903. 

While the grain rates were lowered down to their initiinmni, the rates 
for other commodities, were y(*t maintained at higher ligures than the 
minimum ; but if the competition continued the rates would have come 
down. The competition did continue for more than a year. The dis* 
turbance of rates was great. For instance, it became po.ssible for traffic 
from ^Calcutta to Cawnpore to be booked to Manikpiir in the first in- 
stance and then rcbooked from there, because the Galeutta-Manikpur 
rate had been reduced in comptition with the Bombay to Manikpur 
rate. Similarly, in the case of piece goods and sugar it became possible 
for traffic to be booked from Calcutta to Katni and then rebooked from 
Katni to Nagpur, for it was cheaper to book traffic in this manner' 
than to bo 6 k direct from Calcutta to Nagpur^ in consequence of low 
rates being in opration between Calcutta and Katni, in response to the 
comptitive quotations between Bombay and Katni. 

The agreement concluded between the London Boards of the Great Agrmmi 
Indian Peninsula, Southern Mahratta and West of India Portuguese 
Railways in 1899 was not considered suitable by the Southern Mahratta 
Railway Company, and they gave notice of its cancellation after the 
exprimental stage of one year was over, and the competition that 
followed was even more serious than that after the cancellation of the 
1896 agreement. Changes in rates were frequent, and it was argued 
by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway tiiat if the West of India Portu- 
guese Railway Company and the Steamer Company, not being parties to 
the Indian Railway Conference Association, could vary their rates at any 
time, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway could also do tlie same io 
t^poime to any quotations of these Compnies. The result was that the 

' ♦ X }rd pie *= pie# -f 6 pies terminal 45 pie« 
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merohante got tired of this position and the competition betwe^ Railways 
resulted in competition between merchants. The Bhayndar Salt merchants 
were placed at a disadvantage for Bhayndar, though close to Bombay, 
was a station on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. ^ While 
the rates for salt from Bombay, Dadar and other Great Indian Peninsula 
stations between Bombay and Kalyan were reduced on short notice, the 
Bhayndar rates would remain high for the time being as the reduction 
vii Dadar junction with the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
could only be made under notice required by Conference rules. 

The competition was carried to extremes in the matters of rates 
all round, but the several routes came to discover which traffic they 
could command, and the railways also began to realise that the 
reduction in rates between the competitive points was affecting non-com- 
petitive areas as well, and, therefore, at a meeting held at Poona between 
the General Traffic Managers of the Great Indian Peninsula and Southern 
Mahratta- Railways in November 1901, a reasonable compromise was 
made and a territorial division of traffic was effected as follows 

1. Certain stations on the Southern Mahratta Railway were allotted 
to the rail and certain stations to the sea routes. A difference in rates 
of 12 pies per maund in special class, 18 pies per maund in first class 
and 24 pics per maund in other classes in favour of the sea route was 
maintained when that was the allotted route, and vice versd, 

2. The Southern Mahratta Railway stations were divided according 
to the following allotment and the division and routing agreed to was 
as follows 


All rail rout^ — (7) via Poona. 

(j) Traffic between stations on the Poona branch of the Southern 
Mahratta Railway, Poona to Dhupdhal inclusive, and 
Bombay. 

(h) Traffic between stations on the Southern Mahratta Railway, 
Kengeri to Naiijangud both inclusive, and Bombay. 

(2) Vid Hotgi 

{a) Traffic between Bombay and stations on the Southern Mah» 
ratta Railway, Hotgi to Badami inclusive. 

(b) Traffic between Bombay and the Kistna Canal Siding (Bez- 
wada). 


Sea Route. 

Traffic between Bombay stations and Southern Mahratta Railway 
statiQnB on the sections noted below 

' (a) Paohhapur to Onuji (inclusive) on the Poona branch* 
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(6) Portuguese Frontier to Mangalagiri on the main line. 

(c) Kundgol southwards to Yeavantpur, including Shimoga 

branch. 

(d) Alur to Hombal (both inclusive) on the Hotgi section. 

(e) Gulapalamu to Yelahaiika inclusive on the chord line. 

3. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway agreed to abstain from 
competing for traffic to and from the Southern Mahratta Railway stations 
by way of the Guntakal-Raichur route, and also to abstain from com- 
peting for traffic to and from Southern Mahratta Railway stations on 
the Bellary-Kistna Railway via Wadi, which had been allotted to the sea 
route. 


Jumiion Tmlfw. 

4. Bangalore (City and Cantonment)— All traffic excluding salt, 
which is dealt with hereafter, between the following Bombay stations, 
namely, Wadi Bandar, Victoria Terminus, Colaba and Dadar, and Banga- 
lore (City and Cantonment) was divided between the following 
routes in the nroportions noted below. The division was to be on 
freight value r^esenting the through freight between Bombay and 
Bangalore — 


Vid Mormagao Ono-fourtli. 

Vid Guntakal and Raichur ....... Onodourth. 

Vid Poona Ono*half. 

All goods traffic, excluding salt, between Guntakal and Bombay 
(Wadi Bandar, Victoria Terminus, Colaba, Dadar vid Dadar, and Konkan 
stations) was divided by the routes shown below on the same principle 
in the following proportions, namely 


Vid Raichur « Uno-half. 

Vid Hotgi Ono-lialf. 


The traffic between Bezwada and Bombay (Wadi Bandar, Victoria 
Terminus, Colaba, Dadar via Dadar, and Konkan stations) was divided on 
the same principle in the following proportions 

Vid Wadi One-half. 

Vid Hotgi One-half. 

The Dharamavaram Junction traffic was allotted to the vid Mormagao 
toute with the fixed margin of difference in rates in favour of the Sea 
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5. Salt traffic from all Konkan stations of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, including Bombay and wd Dadar, to all stations on the Southern 
Mahratta Railway, including the junction stations. Bangalore (City and 
Cantonment), Dharmavaram and Guntakal, but not including traffic 
via the junctions, was allotted to the all rail routes via Poona and via 
Hotifi, the other routes not being recognized for this particular 
traffic. 

The rates between the Great Indian Peninsula and the Southern 
Mahratta Railways for salt traffic was applied by the shortest route, as 
between tm Poona or via Hotgi, as the case may be, and was divided 
ill mileage proportion, subject only to the one proviso that the Southern 
Mahratta Railway would be allowed 3 pies per maund as a short distance- 
charge vvhen their lead did not exceed 75 miles. 

All other rates were also to be divided on mileage, and scales were to 
a[)ply on the through distance over the Great Indian Peninsula and 
Southern Mahratta Railways ; the Southern Mahratta Railway were to be 
allowed a terminal of 3 pies per maund when their lead was less than 
75 miles. 

These arrangements apply even to the present day.# 

The opening of the broad gauge line between Bhatinda and Ferozepore 
necessitated an agreement between the Bombay, Baroda and 
ddimdi^troze- Central India Railway, the owners of this broad gauge link, and the North 
Railway to allow of th/3 latter running its trains over the broad 
way. gauge line between Bhatinda and Ferozepore. The following were the 
clauses relating to rates and fares and payment for running powers in the 
agreement which was come to in 1901 
“ All the traffic carried in North Western Railway trains between 
Bhatinda and Ferozepore Cantonment, and consigned to or from or via 
its system and coimecti'd railways, from or to or via any station on the 
broad gauge line and connected railways, shall be considered Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India (Rajputana-Malwa) Railway traffic, and ac- 
counted for as such in the usual manner.” 

” The classification of goods, and rates and fares to be charged for 
traffic carried in North Western Railway trains over the Ferozepore- 
Bhatinda section* (1) in . local booking between stations on the broad 
gauge line, (2) in through booking between such stations and stations 
on the North Western Railway reached via Ferozepore Cantonment 
or Bhatinda, and (3) in through booking between via Ferozepore 
Cantonment and rid lihatinda (t>., cro.ss traffic), shall be the same as in 
force on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India (Rajputana-Malwa) 
Itailway. As a remuneration for such services, the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India (RajpuUna-Malwa) Railway shall pay to the Noi^h 
;W^tem Railway 20 per cent, of the gross traffic earnings the. 
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traffic carried in the North Wceteru Railway trains tunning between 
Ferozeporo Cantonment and Bhatinda.” 


N»26 



Adispntearosebetweenthe North Western Railway and the Southern 

Punjab RaUway as regards apportionment of through rates and m »■« k, -W, 
nghts of the Southern Punjab Railway for freight on cross traffic. The Up. 
of ^pute w«e set foith in the schedules to the memotandpm 
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of the appointment of an arbitrator. The schedules are reproduced 
below 


Schedule to the Memorandum of appointnmU, dated 28th June 1900. 


The First Part. 


1 

Clainis of tlio Company. 


1. That tho Company are , 
entitlc'd to ha\o credited ! 
in account with the Secro- j 
tury of State as part of t ho j 
gross earnings of the Com- j 
pany’s Railway, undet the , 
said indenture of KUh Au- ' 
gust iShh, its mileage pio- J 
portion of the rates on all 
trallio interolianged he- j 
tween the North Western I 
State Jtailway .sx-iti'in for ! 
the time being (including ! 
the Company's Uailway i 
and the Tatiala Stati' Had- i 
way) and foieign lines, | 
wherever the Company's | 
Railway forms pait of the 
shortest route for such 
traflic, on the assumption 
that tho same lias gone by 
such shortest route by 
whichever route tho same 
may in fact bo sent. 

2. That tho Company aro en- 
titled to have credited in | 
account with tho Secretary , 
of State as part of tho 
year’s earnings, of tho 
Company's Railway, under 
tho said Jndentun', freight 
on maintenance and revo- I 
nue stores for uso on sec- 
tions of tho Nprth Western 
State Railway system 
other than the Company’s i 
f fiilway, where such stores | 
pass or might pass over 
tJio Company’s railways 
in oircumstanccs,' which, 
uudei Clauses 1 and 18 of 
tho said Indenture, would 
entitle tho Company to 
credit in respect to ordi- 
nary trallio. 

3. That tho Company having 
by direction of tho Cro/ern- 
ment of India paid to tho 
Bombay, Baroda and Cen- 
tral India Railway Corn- 


Refusal by tho Secretary 
of State. 


The Secretary of State's 
letter of lllth July 1809 
stated that tlu* Contract 
to lie construed related to 
(he construction of the 
Southeiii Punjab Rail- 
way and to its w'orking 
and management, in con- 
jiiiiotiou with the North 
Western Railway and 
that the shortest route 
eontmnplated is the short- 
est route fiom any point 
to any other point hy the 
lines of the associated 
railways, not any route 
niaih' up III part of a 
foreign Imi', over which 
tho associated railways 
have no control as to 
rates and fares in through 
booking, and in particu- 
lar refused to admit tho 
Company s claim in re- 
spect of — 

(«) “ Trallic to stations 
north of Raowund which is 
booked for interchange 
with tho East Indian 
Railway at (ihaziabad, 
and with tho Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India 
Railway at Delhi, as tho 
shortest route from Delhi, 
at Gliaziabad to such 
stations involved the uso 
of the metre gauge sec- 
tion of tho Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India 
Railway between PJia- 
tinda and Ferozoporo ; 
and furtluy declared that 
(6) “ Tho ‘ shortest route ’ 
rule applies only in tho 
case of goods received by 
interchange from tho 
point at which they were 
CO received and that no 
responsibility attaches to 
tho North Weatem Rail- 


Matters in difference. 


Whether tho Company 
were and are entitled 
to have credited in 
account with the Secre- 
tary of State as part of 
tho gross earnings of 
the Company’s railway, 
under the said Inden- 
ture of IJtli August 
KSO.'i, its mileage pro- 
portion of the rates on 
all traffic interchanged 
betwi'Cii the North 
Western State Railway 
system for tho time 
being (including tho 
Company’s Rjiilway 
and tho Patiala State 
Railway) and foreign 
lines wherever tho Com- 
jiany’s Railway forma 
part of tho shortest 
route between tho 
point of despatch and 
the point of destina- 
tion for such traffic, 
on tho assumption that 
the same has gone by 
such shortest route by 
whichever route tho 
same may in fact bo 
sent in all cases, and 
whether such shortest 
route is or is not mado 
up in jiart of a foreign 
line and iii particular— 
(a) W'lierc a metro gauge 
railway is part of the 
shortest route ; and 
(6) When tho consignor 
or a foreign railway 
decides tho point of 
interchange at a point 
other than the point of 
interchange on tho 
shortest route. 

Whether tho Company 
are entitled to havo 
credited in account 
with tho Secretary of 
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Scheivk to the Memorandum of appointment, dated 28th June 1900^ 
. continued. 

Claims of the Company, Rofus.1 by^the^Seemtary 

pany for the construction wiiy if the consignor or a State as part of the 

of their authorised lino, a foreign railway decides gross earnings of tho 

distance of -79 of a mile to the point of interchange ('oinpany’s railway un- 

the station of the North in a manner di'iHd\an der tho said Indenture, 

Western Railway at Delhi, tageous to the intel■e^ts of freight on mainteiuuieo 

and the completion of such j tlie Southern I’unjah and revenue stoiea for 

line having been prevent- i Company. ’ u.-o on sections of tho 

ed by tho Govi'rnment of j The Seeretai\ of State by North Westein State 

India in breach of the , letter of llitli July ISOti, Railway ^y8tem other 

provisions of the said In- I concurred with the Gov- than the Company’s 

denture, the Company are ; cniment of India in the lailway, wlien^ such 

entitled to credit for tlie ' interpn tation plaei'd by ‘-toies pass or might 

full mileage of their autho- * them upon the Southern pass o\er the Company’s 

rised line, and the Seere- Punjab Railw'ay Compa- lailway m circumstan- 

tary of State is not entitled '■ ny's contract, vi : , “ (hat ees which, under elauHou 

under the said Indentuie i nothing in lespcet of 1 and IH of the said In- 
to deduct from the gross such stores comes within dciitun*, would entitle 

earnings of the Company's the delinitioii of gioss the Company to credit 

railway the Company'.s i earnings in elauM' I. nor in respi'ct to ordinary 

earnings a.s for two miles ' is then' any other el.iuse tiallii'. V^'hether tin) 

in respi'ct of the use of a ' whioh can siipjioit the . Company are entitled 

•79 of a mile of another | Company’s contention " to credit for (he full 

Company’s line used in ! The Goveinment of India mileage of their autho. 

convoying the tralhc ftoiu i on the 9th DeeenilH r iis<*d lino into the sta- 

the Company’s line into or [ 1S99, iiifoimed the Com- tion of tho North 

from tho said station, pany that the Secretary Western Railway at 

I of Slate had eonlirmed Delhi or whether tho 

I their decision that a de- Secretary of State in 

1 ductioii as for two miles entitled to make any 

should bo made. and what deduction in 

, resjieet of tho use of 

another Company’s line 
in conveying tho traftio 
from or to tho Com- 
jiany’s lino into or from 
tlio .said station. 

The Second Part. 


The Decision of tho Government of India on behalf of 
the Secretary of State. 


Tho Government of India in a letter, dated 15th Septem- 
ber 1899, to tho Manager of tho North Westein Rail 
way, said : — 

“In connection with the approaching re.ision of tlie 
existing Agreement with the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway Company for working the 
Rajpntana-Malwa Railway system, right has been rc- 
Bcrvod for tho resumption by the State of the Bha- 
tinda-Ferofepore section or any part thereof at any 
time between the 30th June 1900, and Slst December 
1904. Meanwhile, however, the Bhatinda-Foroze- 
pore line should from the date of ita opening on the 
standard gauge bo treated as forming an integral 
part of the North Western State Railway for tho pur- 
poses of the Southern Punjab Railway Contract.” 


Matter in diflcreuce. 


Whether tho Secrctar/ of State 
IS entitled, under tho said 
Indenture, of 13th August 
1895, Jo treat tho Bhatlnda- 
Ferozejxiro section of tho 
Rajputana-Malwa system 
from tho date of its opening 
on the standard gauge, or at 
all, as part of tho North 
Western State Railway for 
the purposes of that inden* 
lure. 
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The award of Mr. Cripps, K.C., of 1, Essex Court, Temple, given in 
March 1901 on the points in dispute is noted below 

“ As to the first matter in difference set out in the first part of the 
said schedule, I award and adjudge that the Company were and aie 
entitled to have credited in account with the Secretary of State as part 
of the gross earnings of the Company’s Railway, under the Indenture 
of 13th August 1895, a mileage proportion of the share of the rates 
received by the North Western State Railway System for the time 
being (including the Company’s Railway and the Patiala State Railway) 
on all traffic interchanged between the said North Western State 
Railway system for the time being (including the Company’s Railway 
and the Patiala State Railway) and foreign lines, wherever the Com- 
pany’s railway foinis part of the shortest route between the point of 
despatch and the point of destination of such traffic, on the assump- 
tion that the same has gone by such shortest route by whichever route 
the same may in fact be sent in all cases, and whether such shortest 
route is or is not made up in part of a foreign line and in particular — 

“ A. Where a metre gauge railway is part of the shortest route ; 
and 

“ B. When the consignor or a foreign railway decides the point 
of interchange at a point other than the point of inter- 
change on the shortest route.” 

“ 8uch liiileagc proportion to be calculated on the respective 
distances for which the traffic has been carried, or uoiild have been 
carried, if sent by such shortest route over the Company's Raihvay and 
the rest of the North Westerit State Railway system for the time 
being.” 

“ As to the second matter in differejice set out in the first part 
of the said schedule, 1 award and adjudge that the Company are not 
entitled to have credited in account with the Secretary of State, as part 
of the gross earnings of the Company’s Railway, under the said Indenture, 
freight on maintenance and revenue stores for use on sections of the 
North Western State Railway system other than the Company’s Railway, 
where such stores pass or might pass over the Company’s Railway in* 
circumstances which under clauses 1 and 18 of the indenture would 
entitle the Company to credit in respect of ordinary traffic.” 

” As to the tfiird matter in difference set out in the first part of 
the said schedule, 1 award and adjudge that the Company are entitled 
to credit for the full mileage of their authorised line into the station 
of ^the North Western Railway at Delhi, and that the Secretary of 
State is not entitled to make any deduction in respect of the use of 
another Company’s line in conveying the traffic from or to the Com- 
pany’s line into or from the said station.” 

As to the matter in difference set out iu the second part of the 
ifldd schedule) 1 award and adjudge that it was within the. competence 
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of the Goverument of India to issue the letter, dated 15th September 
1899, and that the Secretary of State is entitled to treat the Bha- 
tiuda-Ferozepore section of the Rajputana-Malwa system, from the 
date of its opening on thfe standard gauge, as part of the North Western 
Railway for the purposes of the said Indenture of 13th August 1895.” 

The East Indian Railway with a view to the development of the coal UnhicUon ih 
industry in India introduced the following reduced rate for coal 
owner’s risk in full wagon loads subject to a minimum charge of iVth 
pie per maund per mile on through distance, and this scale was adopted 
simultaneously by the Eastern Bengal. Bengal Nagpur, Oudh and Rohil- 
khand and North Western Railways. 

iVr initunil per milu. 

For all distances up to 75 milt'h inclusive O-H 

Plus for any distance in excess of 75 indcs and up lo 2(10 imlcs, 
inclusive 0d2 

Plus for any distance in excess of 200 indes and up to f50 miles, 
inclusivo 010 

l*liis for any distance in e.xeess of 450 miles and up to 1,000 miles, 
inclusno O-OO 

In the same year, in accordance with the recommendation of the SaMiim fm 
committee which in 19(K) investigated the (jucstimi of the entry of Ihe 
Bengal Nagpur Railway into the Jherria Coal Field, and of thei)rovi8ion, (‘mlfitld. 
of an independent access into Calcutta from the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, the following lines were sanctioned for construction 

(a) by the East Indian Railway ('om[)any— 

iMaiipur (Gya) to Harihurpur. 

Katrasgarli to Khanoodih. * 

Jherria to Dhanbaid. 

Northern half of the Mulkei a- Katrasgarli cross connection, 
and 

Tasra siding ; and 

(h) by the Bengal Nagpur Railway C^ompaiiy — 

Bhojudih to Ilarihai jinr. 

Bhojudih to Pathardihi. 

Bhojudih to Mohuda. 

Bhaga connection. 

Southern half of the Mulkeia-Katiasgaih cross conuectioii, . 
and 

Bhowra siding. 

The Kosi bridge neai’ Katihar on the Tirlioot section of the Bengal Comiecim 
and North-Western Railway was completed in July 1902, and the perma* ' 

nent bridge over the river Gogra at Turtipur was also opened for traffic ^ 

in the same year. The (Bengal and North-Western Railway were now 
able to run their trains through from Uawiipore to Katihar. The Agent 
of the Bengal and North-Western Railway took up the question of a 
reasonable agreement with the East Indian Railway in respect of traffic 
between the points of junction with the two lines and the districts to 
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the west and north to which both railways had access either over 
their own system throughout or in conjunction with another line. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway runs from Katihar to Benares 
on the north bank of the Ganges parallel to Mie East Indian Railway 
on the south bank thereof from Sahebganj to Moghalserai, and on this 
length the two railways form junctions at Bhagalpur, Monghyr, 
Mokamehghat, Digha Ghat and Tarighat. The Bengal and North- 
Western Railway had by then access to Cawnpore over the metre gauge 
link of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, and therefore, they were 
also in competition with the East Indian Railway for traffic from the 
Eastern Bengal Railway and from their own line, and also from junc- 
tion stations named above to Cawnpore and west thereof. The claim of 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway to traffic from their own line to 
Cawnpore and west thereof was recognised. As a matter of fact, this 
traffic was already being routed vid the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway and the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway link. The East Indian 
Railway, however, so adjusted its rates from its own stations south of 
the Ganges for its local traffic, and for traffic to stations on foreign rail- 
ways beyond Cawnpore, as to retain all traffic originating south of the 
Ganges to their own route. The statement on next page shows 
the distances between junctions of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway and the East Indian Railway. 
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After a {];reat deal of discussion the following was agreed to in June 
1902:- 

I. For traffic between the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
proper and Cawnpore and above, the routing was to be as follows 

(a) Cawnpore, including mill sidings, by the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway and Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway route. 
(h) Section Panki to Pali (excluding Agra and Hathras City), 
md Ca\vnpore, as in (a). 

(c) Aligarh, by the Bengal and North-Western Railway and 

Oudh and Rohilkhand |Rail way route. 

(d) Section Salwa to Dadri, vid Aligarh* 
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(p) Ghaziabad, by the Bengal and Ndrth-Western Railway and 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway route. 

(/) Delhi Shahdara, via Ghaziabad. 

(<j) Delhi, by the Bengal and North-Western and Oudli and Rohil- 
khand Railway routes. 

(A) i^Vction Badli to Khariiuhva, via (lhaziabad, as in (e). 

(/) Ainballa, ])y the IVnual and North-Western Railway and 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway via Saharanpur. 

II. For traffie from the Fastern Beni^al State Railway to Oawnpore jifvistid ogret^ 

and above, and ripv levsd: — mtntbeiwuH 

^ K. ]. and 

(1) traftic to or from purely East Indian Railway stations was W AV 

agreed to be routed and rated rid Manihari. ‘ 

(2) for traffic to and rm junctions, viz., Caw^ipore, Aligarh, Ghazi- 

abad, Didhi and Arnballa. the rate was to be equal by the 
East Indian Railway rid Manihari and the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway via Barabanki. 

(3) P\)r traffie to and from Bengal and North-AVestern Railway 

to Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway stations, rates were to 
be in favour of the Bengal and Noith-Western Railw^ay 
route rid Barabanki and rid Katihar. 

III. P'or traffic between Beiigal and North-AVestern Railway stations 
proper and lilast Indian Railway atati(»ns. Sakrigali toChakeri, including 
Jubbulpore line : — 

The sending line was to retain the traffic up to the junction giving 
it the longest possible lead, provided that the tratiic was not thereby 
carried beyond tin* point of delivery, r.y., traffic from Gorakhpur for Barb 
may not be routed rid Mokameh but must be routed rid Digha. The 
receiving line would charge full tariff rates from the junction to destina- 
tion, provided the proportion of the despatching railway be not unduly 
lowered. 

For traffic to and from Benares and vid to and from stations on 
the Bengal and North-Western Raihvay, the East Indian Railway 
would not compete vid Moghalserai, e.f/., the traffic from Jaunpore to 
Mozafferpore should be carried by the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
and the Bengal and North-Western Railway combined route vid 
Benares cantonment and must not be competed for by the East Indian 
Railway w Moghalserai and Digha Ghat. 

.IV. Traffic between Eastern Bengal Railway and the East Indian 
Railway stations from Sakri to Chakeri, including the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway junctions with the East Indian Railway, was to be 
interchanged at Manihari. and not through the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway, and the rates to be adjusted accordingly. 

V. All traffic from the Bengal and North-Western Railway stations 
west of Mokameh to Calcutta was to be routed via Mokameh. Tlie 
tipportionment of special through rates between the Bengal and North- 
We^terp Railway stations and Howrah^ in respect of stations for which 
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special through rates were quoted prior to 1902, would continue to be 
adjusted on the following basis 

“ For the Bengal and North-Western Railway stations proper, where 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway lead calculated via Digha Ghat 
is 100 miles or less, 50 per cent, shall be added to the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway mileage before division. 

Where the Bengal ami North-Western Railway lead via Digha Ghat 
is over 100 miles and less than 150 miles, 25 per cent, shall be added to the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway mileage before division. A\here the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway lead via Digha Ghat is 150 miles or 
over, 10 per cent, shall be added to the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
mileage before division.” 

ft was further agreed that 0 pies cros.sing charge should be deducted 
from the through rate, and that the balance should bo apportioned in 
mileage between the East Indian and Bengal and North-Western Rail- 
ways, and that the mileag(‘ proportion of the East Indian Railway 
rate from Digha Ghat to Howrah, should be n[)plied on mileage from 
Mokameh Ghat to Howrah, the balance being given to the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway, pluft the crossiiig charge. 

But no additional percentage of di.stance to the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway was to be added in respect of stations for which special 
rates were not arranged for before 1002. 

VI. Traffic from Galcutta for Bengal and North-Western Railway 
stations west of Mokameh was to be also made over to the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway at Mokameh. 

VII. Actual distance over the East Iiidian Railway via Mokameh to 
Howrah and vice versa to be charged for. 

Runnirld In Juno 1902, as i result of the amalgamation of the Great Indian 
Peninsula and Indian Midland Railways, the new Great Indian 
iJy.owrMi Peninsula Railway (Wpany applied for running powers from their 
north-eastern terminus of Gawnjmre to Lucknow over the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway, and this was allowed in respect of passenger 
Zwhow, trains of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

SfMcuUchssi- Ab already stated, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway adopted in 
1901 the Governinont standard classification for all goods traffic except 
0. 1, P, cotton and piece goods. T\\c Government caWed lor a report on the 
reasons which necessitated a higher classification for cotton on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway than on any other line. The following 
points were put forward in defence of the higher classification (*80 pie 
per maund per mile for cotton on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway) — 

“(a) The rates have been in force for many years without demur 
from the trade. 

**(h) The maximum rate is only applied at points where the traffic 
can bear it. 

“(c) The reduced Railway freights will not extend the area 
under oultivution. 
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**(d) The trade does not ask for any reduction and that the 
general consensus of opinion among those doing business in 
cotton is that reduced freights will not increase business. 
*‘(e) The large capital on which interest has to be earned and the 
heavy working expenses on this railway owing to steep 
gradients, the (ihants, and the nature of the count rv 
traversed. 

“The second class rate for full-pressed, and tlie other classes for 
loose, cotton in force on State railways luul been adopted from the Kast 
Indian Railway classification. The Kast Indian Kailway were for years 
in competition witli river trans[)oitat ion. and the highest rate which 
cotton could bear was second class, and that if they had attempted to 
charge a higher rate the trallie would have been cairied by other 
transpoit. The (heat Indian IViimsiila Railway ha\e had similar 
diHicullies to contend with at sevi'ral localities which have been met 
by suitaiile reductions and in sonn* cases sucli reiliictioiis have been 
much below second class; further, the cotton traliic on the Kast Indian 
Railway was a small item, hardly alTecting then receipts ; whereas with 
the Great Indian Rcninsula it was one of the main stajiles of traliic. The 
area umler cotton cultivation in the s(‘ason 1000-01 showed an increase 
of lb per cent, over 1800-1000, of 12 per cent, over the average of 
the ])reccding live years, and of 0 p«‘r cent, over the average of the 
preceding ten years. The.se figures showed that tln^ total area under 
cotton cultivation was steadily increasing under the high rates.’* 

The Great Indian IVninsula Railway also argued as follows: — 

“Most cotton transactions ar.‘ 'foiward .sales,’ and to illustrate 
W'hat the.se fluctuations may inran. the following example may be given. 
A firm, say on the Iblh .laniiary 10<K), mslnict their agents to buy cotton 
in Jalgaon when tin' juice of Kliandesh cotton was Rs. 21-o-9 |)er maund 
in Bombay. By the 9th Kebiuary, the lolton (h‘livery date in Bombay, 
the price had risen to Rs. 23-5-0 \}vv maund, a dilTereiice of Re. l-lb-9 
in favour of the buyer. Tiie jiresent Raihvay freight Jalgaon to Bombay 
13 Re. 0-1 1-G per maund. If tin' contemplated reduction is adopted 
it will be Re. 0-11-9 per maund, a dilTerence of Re. 0-2-9 per maund 
would be lost to the Railway without affecting the movement of the 
traffic one w'ay or the other, for wlmn the j)iirchase was made the gain 
of Re, l-l.b-9 in favour of the buyer w’a.s an unknown quantity ; wdiiist 
the price of the Khandesh cotton, on tlie 4th of )\prll J901 W’as 
Rs. 16-3-4, by the 27tli September 1901 it had risen to Rs. 18-6-0 per 
maund, a difference of R.s. 2-3-2. Surely it may reasonably be as.su med 
that under such conditions a reduction of Ro. 0-2-9 per maund can 
have no effect on the production or movement of cotton. The same 
remarks apply to cotton for other localitie.s.” 

“ The estimated loss on piece-goorLs traffic for a year amounts to 
Rs. 1,78,647. Piece-goods is a commodity for which the dem.and is much 
affected by the state of the seasons. If one takes into account the high 
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price of a commodity like piece-goods, one does not consider the 
rate to be excessive. In the report of the Director of Land Records, 
etc., for the period under notice, the price per maund of twist and 
yarn of the lowest quality manufactured in India, is quoted at Rs. 2d 
and for European twist and yarn Rs. Gl. Of course manufactured 
piece-goods have a nmcli higher value, and seeing that the reduction that 
the Great Indian Peninsula are called to make in some cases averages 
from two to four annas per maund, it seems obvious that it cannot 
affect the movement of the trallic om* way or the other, and that being 
so, it seems to us a us(‘h\ss sacrifice of revenue to reduce the rates. 
Another point to he borne in mind is the dilTerent nature of the country 
through which the two lines jiass. The East Indian Railway passes 
through a fertile country for practically tlie whole of its lengd:h, and 
reaches many towns and cities having a very large population. As 
compared with tliis, the Great Indian Piminsula line has very few' town-s 
or cities equal in importance to those on the East Indian Railway, w'hilst 
for the last 200 or 3(M) miles liefore reaching Bombay the country through 
which the Great Imlian Peninsida Railway passes is of little importance 
commercially. Again on account of the easy gradients, etc., the w’orking 
and maintenance on the East Indian Railway generally is of a much less 
costly nature than that on the Great Indian Peninsula on which not only 
heavy gradients rule, hut on the North-east and South-east lines the 
Ghauts necessitate special working arrangements which are very costly 
compared with ordinary working.” 

The higher classification for both cotton and piece-goods was allowed. 

An important (piestion aiOse in connection with the lowest ratcfi 
the Madras Railway could charge. There w’as no minimum fixed for 
this line and when the Government of India resolution No. IMG-R.T., 
dated Pith December 1887, was published, the Madras Railway had 
definitelv declined to be bound by the minima therein fi.xed, as being 
in contravention of the terms of contract. The Madras Railway relied on 
the ordei’s of the Secretary of State who approved of the principle of 
sanctioning the maxima rates, below which the Railway Conijiany was 
free to change actual charges made to the public as circumstances might, 
in their opinion, render necessary. This position was maintained by 
the Madras Bailway in connection with the question that arose regarding 
their proportion of the through rate from Bombay to Bangalore C'anton- 
mejit, lid Arkouam and Jalarpet, which fell behnv the minimum of 
^^^th pie and worked out to something like ^\^th pie per maund per mile, 
which was considerably lower than the cost of haulage on that line. 
The matter was referred to by the Madras Government to the Govern- 
ment of India, whose decision was as follows 

“ The Government of India do not propose to take action in this 
matter at present. But if the administration of the Madras Railway at 
any time in future quotes rates over its line for goods traffic which go 
below the State Railways minima, a protest should be finally lodged 
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against such rates and the railway requested to keep them within the 
State railways* minima ; and if it declines to do so its action should 
be reported for ordeis of the Government of India." 

The rate was, however, withdrawn by the Madras Kailw'ay. 

Anv such contingencv has, h()we\<‘r. now been reiuliTod impossible 
bv the introduction of the (Jovernmeiit maxima and minima rates over 
the Madras Railway after it was accjuiied by tlie State. 

In 1002. at the same tiim* that an auieement was executed lie- 
tween the East Indian and Beiiyal and Noitli-AVestiM-n Bailwa}s, another 
aiireement was made betw(‘en the East Indian and h.astein Heniial State H. S. Rys. 
Eailwavs. wlierebv tlie East Indian Hallway route nd Sahebeanj 
Manihari obtained a share of the important jute trallic from the Eastern 
Ben^fal Stale Hailway stations on their Kis.senganj and Hurneah branches 
to Calcutta, both in rt'gard to despatches to stations on tin* Howrah /o 
side as well as to stations on the (Calcutta side, for imstance ('hit pur. 

This was before the opening of the Katihar-Godagari riuite. 

N?2a 



l2 
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The distances, say from Purneah, Kasha and Kissenganj, to Chitpur 
vid Daraukdia and Sara and to Howrah and Sealdah vid Manihari Ghat 
and Sahebganj compare respectively as follows - 

Via Sara and Vid Sahebganj 
Damukdia. and Manihari. 


Miles. Mile.s 

l‘urnenh .‘Ibl 259 

Kfwba ....... 35(j 20.3 

Kj.ssi'iiganj lUO 301 


AppUcaiion 

mntfmm to 
ordinary class 

r dtonihe 
N.and 
Madras Rys. 
io meet water 
omptHtion. 


ms, 

Mirny Com- 
?i»fiton to 
sw^tVe into 
J^e question 
Mi means 
f connecting 
Wia with 
leylon. 


This agroomont was however revised on the opening of the Katihar- 
Godagari route in 1909. 

Before the East Coast Railway was divided between the Bengal 
Nagpur ajid Madias Railwaj^s, it had the permission to quote class rates 
down to |\,th pie j)er maund per mile on the section Samalkot to Bezwada 
instead of up to Jth pic per maund per mile only, which is the recognised 
minimum for class goods, the ,\jtli pie being the minimum for special 
class goods only. This differentiation was made in order to meet the 
canal competition. The Madras Railway, after taking over the line, had 
special investigations made, and found that, in addition to the competi- 
tion by water transport between (!oeanada, or say Samalkot, and Bez- 
wada by the Krishna and Godavari delta canals, there was canal com- 
petition almost right throughout the length from Madras to Bezwada as 
well. This competition was described to be keener than the competition 
by the delta canals. Therefore an application was made by the Madras 
Railway for sanction to the sjM'cial mii\imum of ^^jth pie for class goods 
on the entire section of the East Coast Railway from Waltair to Bezwada. 
About the same time the l^engal Nagpur Railway also represented that 
on the section between Cuttack and Waltair they had to meet with 
keen competition by sea, and asked for the sanction to the lowering of 
the minimum on their portion of the l^last Coast Railway also, viz., from 
Waltair t« Cuttack, to maund per mile for all goods ; the 

applications of both the Madras and the B. N. Railways were granted. 

In 1903, there WTre about 27,000 miles of railway open for traffic, 
of which 25,000 were in India and the rest in Burma. 

The important question of clTecting a connection between the Indian 
Railway system of o'-G" gauge and the Ceylon Railways on the same 
gauge was enquired into by a Commission, which also dealt witli the 
best means for liiiking Mysore with Southern India, and the suggested 
conversion to metre gauge of ever}T.hiug west of Erode. The Commis- 
sion made the following recommendations 

“ {%). From a consideration of the evidence in regard to the needs of 
the districts lying south of Triohinopoly the Commissioners have no 
hesitation in recommending, as the southernmost section of the required 
link, an alignment from Ramesvaram vid Ramnad, more or less direct 
to Trichinopoly, 
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“ («). Northwards from Trichinopoly, the information before the 
Commission points, both from the railway point of view and from that 
of the local interests of the districts traversed, to additional railway 
communication being required for the purpose of opening up the country 
in that direction. The balance of local evidence seems to be in favour 
of an alignment from Trichinopoly in the direction of Tirukkoyilur. 
But, from a point on that alignment near Chinna Salem or Kallakurchi, 
the evidence given on behalf of the railways interested, is in favour of a 
railway westwards to join the Madras Itailway at Salem, or Jalarjiet, or 
somewdiere south of the latter place. The information given to the 
Commission, however, establi.slies the fact that, as a through connection, 
the suggested diversion of the line towards Salem or Jalarpet would 
cause a long detour to trallic and force it over heavy grades. The Com- 
missioners, therefore, do not approve of the projiosed alignment from 
Chinna Salem westwards, but lecommend that the alignment should take 
a north-easterly direction, roughly coiresjanubng to that proposed by 
the Madras Covernment for tin* Triehiiiopoly-Tinikkoyilur Bailway — 
a project wliich, since the commencement of the Azliikal-Mangalore line, 
stands first in order of preeedenee on their list of new railways. As 
to the exact point at which tin* alignment should strike the South Indian 
Raihvay betw'cen the limiting points of Tirukkoyilur and rauruti — on the 
west and east respectively— whieli an* referred to in the [lapers dealing 
with the Trichinopoly-Tinikkoyilur Railway jiroposals as possible 
junctions with the South Indian Railway, neither the evidence given nor 
the information l>(*fore the Commis.sion affords sullicieiit material for a 
d^'fiTiite decision. 

W 

{in). It s(‘ems clear however that, whatever junction is selected 
betw'ceii these limiting jioints the piopo.sed broad gauge link should 
extend tlienct* noithwards either by a new line from Tiiukkoyilur to 
Arkonam or by conversion of tin* metre gauge from Villupuram to 
Madras — m the latter ease a third rail being laid from Yillujmram and 
the point of junction tinally preferred, should it lie to the east or 
west of that place. The northern terminus of the new liroad gauge 
link, which the ('ommis.sioii reeoiiimend, would thus be eitber Arkonam 
or Madras according to which of the above alternatives is finally adop- 
ted as a result of the further investigations which the (commission 
think should now be made. 

“ The link from Ramesvaram vm Ramnad and Trichinopoly to 
Arkonam or Madras on the alignment thus recommended, together 
with the projected connection from Warangal to the north-east branch 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway w'ould complete the required 
connection between the broad gauge systems of Northern India and 
Ceylon by the most direct route practicable. And, as regards the portion 
«outh of Arkonam, or Madras, the route selected would offer more fa- 
vourable conditions for the haulage of through traffic than any alterna- 
tive route. It would, also, interfere less with existing arrangements for the 
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carriage of traffiCf open out a larger area of new country requiring railway 
communication either for commercial or famine protective purposes, and 
follow an alignment more siiitahle for cheap railway construction, than 
any other proposal laid before the Commission. 

“ A considerable amount of evidence was offered to the Commissioners 
in regard to the strat(‘gical value of the various proposed alignments. 
The advice of the Commission on this point has not been specially asked 
for and the Commissioners will, therefore, only remark that a line which 
affords faciliti(‘s for the conveyance of a considerable traffic with economy 
and despatch under ordinary conditions is less likely to be found wanting 
in time of emergency than lines not so favourably situated for trade. 
The location of the ])ro[)osed link, on the alignment recommended by the 
Commissioners, would ensure its carrying an important traffic from the 
outset. 

The connection between Mysore and South India. 

“ It follows, from the recommendations made by the Commissioners 
in paragraph (i) above, for the broad gauge link, that any necessity for 
the conversion, back to the broad gauge, of the Trichinopoly-Erode 
section is eliminated, and the natural connection between Mysore and 
the South Indian and metre gauge lines, namely, that originally pro- 
posed, via Erode, should, they consiihu’, be adopted when required. 

The PalghahPalni-Dindigul line. 

“ It being understood from the evidence preferred, that the lines 
within the (’oimbatore and Madura districts, wliicli go to make this 
connection, will be undertaken l^ the Jioards of the two districts con- 
cerned, the (Commissioners recommend that it may be left to them to 
construct those lines in the lirst instance ; also leaving to them the deci- 
sion as to whether th(‘ alignment should run from Pollachi to Podanur 
junction and on to Coimbaton*, or from Pollachi to Palgliat. Pearing 
in mind, however, the possibility of this line in the future being made 
on the broad gauge and extended east of Dindigul to meet the broad 
gauge link, the Commissioners recommend that, while it is made at 
first on a light or narrow gaugi' formation, the alignment and the 
bridge masonry should be made suitable for a broad gauge line. 

The conrersion, to metre gauge, of the broad gauge line west of Podanur. 

“ Such evidence as was tendered to the Commission in connection 
with the suggested conversion w^as opposed to it, as being uncalled for, 
and in this view the Commissioners concur.” 

In the evidence before this Commission one or two important points 
in regard to Paihvay rates came up ; such as the following 

The Traffic Manager of the Madras Railw'ay, in advocating the conver- 
sion of the Bangalore-Guntakal Section from metre gauge to broad gauge, 
brought forward the argument that as the line from Bangalore to Guntakal 
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was in the hands of the Southern Mahratta Railway Company, it was 
obviously to their interest and advanta'ie to quote high rates towards 
Bangalore and low rates for long lead tralhc ; and thus the Madras 
port suffered. 

It was pointed out by the Commission, that the Madras Railway 
were attempting to carry trallic ))et\\een Bangalore and Bombay around 
Arkonam, wdiich meant tlie luoad gauge route carrying for ibl) miles 
what a metre gauge and broad gauge loute comliined would carry for a 
distance of 171 miles only, vi:., between Bangalore and Baichur via 
Ountakal. 

The Madras Railway Traflic Manager re{)lied that this competition 
no longer existed, but tliat in regard to stations on the (Juntakal- Banga- 
lore section the merchants were at a disadvantage, lie summed up the 
position as follows : — 

“ The Bangalore merchant has 2 railways, but tin*, man who is a 
little away from the line is blocked from getting into Bangalore. By 
being barred from all the benefits of Madras hinance, lu‘ has to do all 
his business from Bombay, w'hich is so much further aw'ay. He loses 
the beneiit of his geographical [)osition.” 

In some cases it does not seem that the position has very much im- 
proved with the amalgamation of the Madras and Southern Maliratta 
Railways. For instance, while (he 1st class rate {which includes 
Sj)ecial class ’') from Ilmdiijuir to Madras for 281 miles is Re. 0-7-5, 
the Madras and 8outhern Mahratta Railway proportion of the through 
rate to P»ombav for their length of the line, 312 miles, is R(^ 0-0-5 for 
Special ’’ class goods. 

In 1903, the Great Indian Peninsula and the Fast Indian Railways .-jr/reement 
thought it tit to terminate th(‘ competition which had followed 
amalgamation of the. Indian Midland and Great Indian ]h*ninsula Rail- lUjHMitrmy 
ways, and an agreement was come to between the Great Indian Peninsula 
and East Indian Railways, whereby the Great Indian Ih^ninsula ll&ilyf&y followed the 
agreed to withdraw' from competitioji for traflic from East Indian Railway 
stations to Bombay via Katni and via Manikpur, and to hd it go vid a. i, p. Rys. 
Jubbulpore on the East Indian Radw'ay agreeing that they would allow 
grain traflic to Bombay from their stations to rid Jubbuljiore, a rate not 
exceeding Jth ])ie per maund i)er mile : or in other w'ords, the East Indian 
Railway were not to quote “ block rates ” via Jubbulpore. Similarly, 
they were also not to charge more than |th [ue per maund per mile on 
iron, sugar, kerosine oil and other special and Ist class goods when 
booked from East Indian Railway stations to Bombay, I'ld Jubbulpore. 

This was a very important concession on traffic to Bombay, but it was 
wdthdrawm in J905. 

The entrance of the Bengal Nagpur Railway into the Jherria coal 
fields did not give the coal tra^e of Calcutta that advantage in respect branch not 
of the export coal trade wffiich was expected. nihwed to 
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The East Indian Kailway had already quoted their rate for export 
coal on the minimum of y'jjth pie per maund per mile, which prevented 
the Bengal Nagpur Kailway giving the same facilities in the matter of 
railway freight to the Calcutta traders. 

The Bengal Nagpur Kailway had equalised with the East Indian Kail- 
way rate by going below the miiiiniuin, but on the East Indian Rail- 
way bringing this to the notice of the Government, the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, were prevented from doing so, with the result that while there 
were complaints of short sup}dics of wagons to collieries on the East 
Indian Railway, the Bengal Nagpur Railway new line was not doing much 
traffic. While this was the position, there was a proposal under con- 
sideration of the Bengal Government for the construction of Docks at 
Luff point, for which some of the Coal Companies gave a guarantee of 
7 lakhs of tons of coal for ex|)ort to be dealt with at this point in case 
the Docks were built there. The Bengal Nagpur Railway, in the mean- 
while, submitted proposals, in coimection with the Luff Point Scheme, 
to shorten the distance by construction of 2 chords on their Midnapur- 
Jherria line. 

The following statement gives the distances from various points in 
the fields to Kidderporc via the East Indian Railway and the Hooghly 
Bridge, and to Lull Point via the Bengal Nagpur Railway by Khargpur 
and the proposed branch from Panehkura 


Despatching station. 

Distance 
to Kid- 
derporo. 

Distance 
to Duff 
Point. 

In favour 
of Kid. 
derpore. 

In favour 
of Duff 
Point. 

1 

- 

3 

4 ' 

.5 

Jherria coal Jicldi, 

Bhowra 

.Miles. 

192 

Milos. 

184 

Miles. ' 

Miles. 

8 

Bhaga 

Jherria J 

187 

186 


1 

Mulkhora 

Katrasgnrh J 

191 

195 

i ! 

4 


Kusunda 

183 

192 

9 

•• 

ChvwrU'ihi field. 

Chowra.shi . ^ . 

164 

172 

8 

.. 

Sanctvria field. 

Sanotoria 

156 

186 

30 

.• 

Baniganj feld. 

Asansol . . . . • . 


184 

40 


Sitaramporo .... 

160 

190 

40 

•• 
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Taking the same despatching points as above, and considering the 
construction of 2 chords, viz., the upper or Jantipahari chord and the 
lower or Garbita Pashkura chord, the distances compared as follows 



Disfanoo 

Distance 

1 In favour 

1 n favour 

Doppatching station. 

to Kul- 

to LutT 

of Kid- 

of I.utT 


derj)(>ro, 

1 

J’oint. 

d(Tporo. 

Point. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Mdos. 

Mdes. 

1 Mdes. 

.Miles 

Jhtrrta coiil 

I 




lihowra . . . . • . 

! \\)2 ] 

15H 


:u 

Bhaga ) 

Jhorria i ’ 

1S7 

lOO 


27 

Mulklu'ra ) 

Katrasgaih) 

lOi 1 

100 , 

1 

22 

Kubuiida 1 

1 

ls:{ 

1 ()(> 


17 

1 

Chunru'^hi Jidd. j 





Cliowrashi 

Kit 

140 


18 

Sduchna fuhl. 





Sanctoi’ia 


115 

! 

11 

Hnnujahj JuUs. 





Asansol 

Ml 

113 


i 1 

Sitaratnpoie , . 

150 

MO 


! ' 


Yislmupur-Howrah Line was taken into consideration, and the dis- 
tances worked out as follows to Kidderporo rid the Last Indian Railway 
and via the Bengal Nagpur Railway via Vishnupur 



I\idil<ipor<‘ 
vid East 

Kiddei pori' 

jKidderpon 



Indian 

rid Bihhen- 

t'fd Itishen 

Luff Point 
vid Chords. 

Despatcliing point. 

Railwa ' 

pur and 

pur ami 


and 

wagon 

Bally 


Hooi'hly 

ferry. 

Hridg(‘. 



Bridge. 




1 

2 

3 

4 

• 

6 


Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Milos. 

Jhcrria fields. 





Bhowra 

192 

158 

166 

158 

Bhaga ') 

Jherria ) 

187 

1.59 

107 

160 

Mulkhera 7 

Katrasgarh ) ’ ’ * ’ 

Kusunda 

191 

183 

168 

16.5 

170 

173 

169 

166 
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1 

2 

:i 

4 

5 

Choma'ihi full 

1 





1 

(lliowmslii 1 

104 

I4r, 

15:1 

14G 

Sumionn fielJ. 





Sanctoria .... 

l.')G 

150 

107 

1 145 

Uumqunj [icll. \ 

1 

1 




Asan.sol 

Sitarampoiv 

144 ' 
l.jO 

1.57 

io:{ 

1 05 

i 

143 

149 


While the colliery owners interested in the Jherria field supported 
the LulT Point Hcheme and the construction of the chords proposed by 
the Ben^fal Na^^pur Railway to reduce the distance, those interested in 
the Ranif^anj and Sanctoria fields were opj)osed to it. Similarly, while 
the British India Steam Navigation Company were strong advocates 
of the Luff Point Scheme, the Calcutta Port Commissioners wore natu- 
rally opposed to it. 

The conclusion arrived at by the members constituting the LufT Point 
Commission was as follows 

“ We consider that there is no physical impossibility in providing 
facilities at LufT ]\)int for the accommodation and shipment of coal. 
We consider however, that it wovdd not be prudent to incur any large 
expenditure without first ascertai?iing by means of careful observations 
of the currents and eddies throughout the year whether vessels could at 
all times make use of jetties and of other facilities. We are of opinion 
that the expendituic required to maintain any works at, or in the 
neighbourhood of. LufI Point wo\dd be considerable on account of the 
erosive action to which the right bank of the Hooghly in this locality is 
subject. 

“ We are of o[)inion that it is not under existing conditions desirable 
to establish a coal depot at or near LufT Point, as this would be of little, 
if any, use to the coal industry as a whole. 

“ AVe are of opinion that, if, at some future time, it should be found 
necessary or desirable to establish such a dep6t, or an auxiliary port in 
any form at Luff Point, or at any other place on the Hooghly, such dep6t 
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or port should be established and couti oiled by Government through the 
Commissioners of the Port of Calcutta.*’ 

The (juestion of equalization of freight by tlio existing Hast Indian 
Railway and Rental Naajmr Railway routes was not taken into eon- 
aideration by the Coiuiuission, perhaps because it did not fall within the 
scope of their enquiry. 

In the year 19d3. the South Indian Railway ascertained by actual 0 / 
examination of statistics that their tratlic in rice for ilihtances 
over 350 miles was not lar^e. and as their empiiries showed that long ovtr the S. I. 
distance traffic in this commodity could develop by low rates, they 
reduced the rate for rice when carried for distances beyond 350 miles 
to the absolute miniinum of ,’^th pie per inaund per mile in November 
1903. A statement is appended below showing the weight and money 
receipts of the traffic in rice of the South Indian Raihvay from 1901 to 
1900 


IN. 


I'.MH 7.rj..'.in 

‘jo.'i.cm a.:{i,2r>a 

(i,h 

I'loi LM!i.n»a 7,.‘»s.4Ji 

ilKl.l '.l.20,.7aj 

nine 2ai,:i7e. 


It will be ob.served from the above compaiison that in 1901, although 
the w'ei;iht of the traflic did not iiicreas(‘ and w'as in fact about 12.000 tons 
les.s than in 1901, yet the earnings witc blotter by more than Rs. 15,000, 
thus indicatinj' that within the fir.st year of the reduction the traffic 
commenced movinii; for lomi distances. Rut this w’as not all. The 
traffic lieyan to ^row. and it is ob,served that in 1905 and 1900 the des- 
patches were considerably larger. The rice trallic of 190(; was better 
than that of 1901 by no le.ss than 33,000 tons or 891,000 inaiinds, which 
could not have taken jilace withcnit a considerable expansion of the area 
under cultivation in the districts servisl by the South Indian Railway. 

^Vhile this larj^e increa.se in the wei;iht of traflic amount to M per cent., 
the differences between the earnings of MM)1 and 1900 w'as Rs. 2,03,000 
or the improvement was 37 per c(>nt., which would not hav(‘ taken place 
but for the reduction. The Traflic Manaj^er of th(‘ Railway not only 
reduced the rate but invited the help of a very influential financier and 
merchant, who was granted a permanent 1st class frcM* pa.ss to travel 
about in developing the business. He practically did the work for which 
the Company would have had to em|)loy several canvassers. 

A special Railway Commissioner, in the person of late Mr. Thomas Ralmy 
Robertson, C.V.O., was deputed by the >Sccretary of State for India in 
1901 , to enquire into the administration and working of Indian Railways. 

Mr. Robertson travelled widely throughout Ii.dia and America, and sul)- 
mitted a report on the administration and working of Indian Railways 
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Ermiryhy in 1903. He dealt with the question of Indian Railways and their future 
a development, and it was on his report that the present Railway Board 

was formed. But this does not come within the sphere of this book 
rejwrt. only deals with the question of Railway rates. He gave his opi- 

' nion in a general sort of way that taking the cost of construction and 
working of Railways in England and comparing them with the cost of 
construction and working of those in India, the fares and rates in India 
should, broadly speaking, be only Jth of those charged in England, and 
comparing the rates for passenger mile, for goods unit (one ton) for one 
mile he gave the following comparisons : — 


Passengers. 


Rateii per passenger per mile. 



Knj'Iaiul (m- 

India (ex- 


season 

cludin'' season 


ticket holders). 

ticket holders). 


h(‘s. 

Pies. 

Flf'ft clusH . 

1008 

lO-?.*) 

otld (‘lilMS 

13 08 

5-4'J 

Tili'- i c . 

0-84 

Goods. 

Rale per ton per niih. 

231 


Pics. 

P.OS. 

Morchaiuliso 

23 70 

()-72 

.Minrials 

9-31 

3'.‘m 


He further remarked that the reduction in passenger fares should 
be from 18 to 40 per cent., in general merchandise from 30 to 00 per cent., 
and in coal from 40 to 00 per cent., and also pointed out that such low 
rates were obtainable on American Railways. He also observed that 
reductions were particularly needed for long distance traffic and that in 
this respect the application of telescopic and sliding scales of rates should 
be on the through distance of all the railways from the place of origin to 
destination, instyad of the traffic being charged at the local rates of each 
railway. 

Any comparison between the conditions of traffic on Indian Railways 
with those of American Railways is not always safe, except in connection 
with the coal traffic of the Bengal lines and perhaps also with the wheat 
traffic of the North Western Railway. 

Even in the case of grain traffic, it is not that one place gives train 
loads or several wagon loads ; the traffic has to be collected from station 
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to station on several railways. Empty running of \iTigons on Indian 
Railways is also very hea \7 owing to the traffic, esjx*cially to the ports 
and from the collieries, being out of proportion to traffic from the ports 
and to the collieries. In some cases the empty running of wagons is 
very large and for considerable distances. 

So far, however, as the rates for coal are eoneermal. the reductions 
in the rates for long distances have been from 40 to 50 jier cent., 
since the date of Lite Mr. T. Itobertson’s re})ort, as wdl be seen from 
the following comparison of rates for coal to Lahore. Lombay and 
Karachi in 1902 and 1!K)7 : 


r,ML\ iMo: 

IN-I ton l’< I ton 

lls \ I’. IN \ p 

L.iiioin 10 n 0 \) i:i 0 

Uomiuw . . . . . L*I 7 0 1 1 4 t) 

Kaiailn . . . . • I’l 2 0 12 |0 0 


As regards the rate for general mtMvhandist' his suggestions, about 
through rat(\s to develop long distance inler-jirovincial traflic, have 
bt'on dealt with in the chapter on t lipoug!; i.tN s Another suggestion 
of his to do away with the minimum rate on Indian Jtailways 
has also been discussed in tlie rlia])ter on ma.xima and minima 
rates. Ili* also made another important sugg<‘stion to the effect 
that “ slack st'a.son and ‘‘ busy season”’* rates should be quoted in 
order to reduce the stress on Indian Jxailways in busy seasons. This 
practice prevails on the l'iast(‘rn Lengal State Kail way in connection 
with jute traflic ; but when the d<‘mand for jute is great and the market 
is varying with tin* tendency for th(‘ ])rices to go up, th(‘ traffic cannot 
w^ait. Slack season in India is the rainy season, and the country being 
agricultural and the great ludk of the population being of the peasant 
class, the people are all engagi'd in agricultural operations during the 
monsoons. Their bullocks and carts an‘ not available for the carriage 
of produce from the interior to the railway during this period. Hut the 
most important points in connection with the distribution of traffic 
evenly throughout the year arc the trade conditions, the financial 
conditions, and the agricultural cfinditions. The produce of India is 
available for export after the monsoons, for both the autumn and 
winter crops (cotton and corn are autumn crops ; rice is both autumn 
and winter crop ; and wheat, pulses, gram and seeds are winter crops) 
must be disposed of by the ryot the moment they are ready for sale 
for the reason that it is on his production that he is dependent foi 
his whole year’s expenditure. He has to pay his rent to his landlord, 
and sometimes interest on advances of money he may have borrowed 
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from the money-lender and he dares not run into arrears in any of 
these. 

Then, the Indian buyer, except in rare cases when he is sure of a 
better price due to a future rise in the market, purchases for immediate 
sale either to the shi})per, or to mills in India, or to merchants in large 
towns. The middleman is generally one with small capital, and he 
cannot afford to lock up his moriey by holding goods. The shippers also^ 
as well as the null-owners, have to regulate their purchases according 
to demand, the fornnu* book tfu'ir fnughts beforehand and it is risky 
not to tak(‘ advantage of available fn'ight at a fair margin of profit by 
sale immediately ; and the mill-own(*rs, who have to pay dividend ta 
their shareholders, iti some cases half-ycairly, cannot increase the 
amount of their “ block working capital ” by storing either the raw 
produce or the manufactured articles. The important crop in India 
which is available for despatch during the mon.soons is jute, and there 
arc “ busy .season ” and “ slack s(‘ason ” rat(‘s for jute. 

Another very important fac'tor to be borne in mind, in connection 
with Mr, Kobertson’s recomnumdation for reduction of rates, was not 
only the loss that would have had to be faced, if such whole.sale re- 
ductions were made, but, even admitting that the traffic advanced in 
proportion to the reduction of 30 to (H) per cent, in the case of general 
merchandise, and 18 to 10 per cimt. in the case of ])assengers, there 
would be larg(^ sums of money re<juir(‘d to meet the additional traffic 
first to recoup tlu‘ lo.ss ; or, in other words, a verv large amount of 
traffic would have to be carritnl at the low rati's in ordi'r to bring 
up the receipts to the level of^those previous to the ri'diiction, before 
one could think of inerea.se in receijits over and above the loss by 
reduction. 


Therefore, the tinancial asjK*ct of Indian Railways, in which the 
Government is so directly concerned, should be taken into consideration, 
as the future development of Indian Railways depends on the prosperity 
of the pre.sent lines and to some extent on the surplus of revenue (afUT 
meeting all charges in the way of interest on borrowed capital, pavment 
of annuities in redemption of capital, etc.), that may be available for ex- 
penditure on additional facilities on new lines and on the extensions of 
railway mileage. Any large wliole.sale reduction would at once tell 
on the revenues of the railways and cripple their power not only in the 
matter of additional railway mileage but also in connection with facilities 
required on open lines. 


1901 
Dadar 
'minimum 
nU cwld 
not bt applied 
io Bombay 
atihough iht 
Bhaiimaf 


In January IWl, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway raised the 
point that if the Bengal Nagpur Railway were competent under the 
authority of the Government to make the same charge to Kidderpore 
Docks as to Bhalimar in the matter of minimum rates they (the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway) would be justified in quoting minimum rate 
up to say Dadar, the nearest of the terminal station in Bombay, from 
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stations up country and to apply Dadar mininuiin rate to Bombay, rau mi 
5 miles further. The Covernmeiit of India held that the two cases 
were not analogous, in that, while Howrah and Shaliniar were terminus ih>ch,niiht 
stations in Calcutta on the Howiah side of tiie river. Kidderiiore 
Docks, Chitpore, etc., were terminal .^tatior.s m ( alcutta on the Calcutta 
side of the river, and that while the ajtplication of the Howrah and 
Shalimar rates to Kidderpore Docks weie ecuisidered justilied by the 
circuinstanees of the situation (it being rewigiii.sed as e.xjM'dient that 
there should not be anv diUVreiice in height chargis on up eountiv 
goods sent to and from Calcutta whether they were dealt with at Howrah 
or at Kidderpore, and that the ehargi's for long distance trailic should 
be the same to and from all ttumini in Calcutta), the case of Dadar 
w’as considered (lin’erent, f(U’ w'hile l)adar was situated on the island of 
Bombav it w’as some oj miles short of Bombay terminus and did not 
occupv the sanu' jHKsition to Bombay as Howrah and Shalimar ilid to 
Kidderpore. 

About the same time another question was raised as to W'hether the //owroA 
Howrah terminals should be taken into account or not in th(‘ case iiahctrdto 
minimum rates to Hownah ovi'r the Kast Indian Ibiilway. The objec- 
tion w'as that in some cases if the Howrah terminal was deducted from rate charged 
the through rat(*, the balance worked out to l(‘ss t han the minimum 
rate prescribed by the (lovernment. The East Indian Bailway held the 
view that it was optional with the railway a<lministration whether to 
charge tin* teiniinal or not. It was however |)ointed out that, in the 
case of Howrah 2 pies per maund had to be paid to the ]*(trt Commis- 
sioners by the East Indian Railway for,th(‘ use of the Howrah bridge 
by all tratlic consigned to lIowTah, and this being the jiosition, it warn 
held that the terminal chaig(>s at Ifowrah ought to b(‘ deducted in ord(‘r 
to ascertain whether the rate charged for c(»nveyan(M‘ was or was not 
below' the minimum [ire&cribcd. 

In 1001, the East Indian Railway made n re]>resentation that th(^ Matter of 
opening of Alluhabad-Eyzabad ICiilway, with a Iiranch from Bhajihainau 
to Jangai, would mean loss of revenue to the East Indian Railw'ay, im\ and running 
that, therefore, the East Indian RaiKvay should be allow'ed running 
powers over the Bhaphamau-Jangai Railway ; and it w'as also asked that mau-Janyai 
the Covernment of India .sliould is.sm* a nd(‘ to the ellect that the trailic 
from the AHahabad-Fvzabad section of the Oudh and Rohilkhand the E. /. Ey, 
Railway to Bombay should take the shortest loute which would be 
over the East Indian Railway rui Jubbulpore for a number of stations. 

It was held by the Government that the running powTrs over the Pha- 
phamau-Jangai Railway wxre not needed by tlie East Indian Railway, 
and it was also intimated to the East Indian Railway that the matter 
of adjustment of rates must rest entirely wnth the railway administra- 
tions interested, and tbat the Government did not consider it necessary 
to interfere. 
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On the opening of the Bengal Nagpur Railway to Howrah from the 
beginning of 1901, the distance between Katni and Howrah, which was 
676 miles by the all East Indian Railway route and 705 miles by the 
combined East Indian and Bengal Nagpur Railway route via Asansol, 
was reduced to 041 miles by the all Bengal Nagpur Railway route via 
Sini and Kharagpur. The Bengal Nagpur Railway not only now 
claimed a larger share of the traffic from Katni and places adjacent to it, 
but also put forward their claim for traffic to Agra and Cawnpore via 
Katni and the Indian Midland Railway, and threatened to combine 
with tlic Indian Midland 'Railway, who offered an alternative route 
between Katni and Agra and Katni and Cawnpore. Between Howrah 
and Agra, the Ea.st Indian Railway direct route was shorter by 195 
miles, and similarly for Cawnpore by 352 miles. Therefore, the East 
Indian Railway declined to entertain the claim of the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway to traffic from places like Agra and Cawnpore, but it could not 
resist the claim of the Bengal Nagpur Railway to traffic from such Indian 
Midland stations to Calcutta for which the route via the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway and Indian Midland Railway was the shortest. Therefore, the 
traffic from Katni and via Katni (Indian Midland Railway) to Calcutta 
and vice versa was divid(Hl between the East Indian and Bengal Nagpur 
Railways in the ratio of i^ths to the East Indian Railway and -aths 
to the Bengal Nagpur Railway ; and as for stations on the East Indian 
Railway 'Section, from Asansol to Bally, it was accepted that the division 
should be equal, and that, so far as Bengal Nagpur Railway were con- 
cerned, they would only be allowed to carry the traffic up to Asansol, 
and not via Howrah. The Ihmgal Nagpur Railway were not to compete 
for traffic for Agra and Cawnp’ore via Katni-Marwara in combination 
with Indian Midland Railway and also not for traffic to and from stations 
on the Jliansi-Manikpiir section of the Indian Midland Railway for 
which the route to be recognised was the Manikpur route. So far as 
rates from Katni and via Katni to Calcutta and also for traffic to and 
from stations on the Asansol-Bally sections were concerned, they were 
to be equal by both the East Indian Railway and the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway routes. 

Shortly after the Luff Point Committee closed its proceedings, the 
Indian Mining Association made a representation to the Government 
to the effect that the conditions laid down by the Simla Committee of 
1900 by the Goverafiient in connection with the development of Jherria 
Coal Fields were - 

“ Tliat both railways shall share equally in the extension of traffic 
and have equal or reciprocal facilities for dealing with it and that coal 
owners shall be able without difficulty to despatch their coal by either 
railway as they may choose ; ” but that from the fact of the distance 
from the Jherria Coal Fields to Calcutta by the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
being longer than the route via the East Indian Railway, the minimum 
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mileage rate question cam^ in, and that in the case of export coal, the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway route was shut out. It was also represented^.^*** 
that in making contracts, the railway freight, less the rebate, was always 
taken into account in giving quotations to intending buyers, and that, 
therefore, the collieries on the length Bhaga to Mulkhera on the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway new Jherria extension were debarred from sending 
export coal by the Bengal Nagpur Railway route. A meeting was held 
between members of the Mining Association and the Member of 
Viceroy’s Executive (^ouncil, in charge of the Public Works Department, ^ 
in Calcutta on 20th January 11)04 to consider the question, and at the 
meeting the S(*ci'etaiy to the Government of India, Rjiilway Branch, 
and the Diri'ctor of Railway trallic were also present. While the question 
of eqiialisatio?! of rates by the* Bengal Nagpur Railway in the case of 
export coal was not settled at tin* meeting it was pointed out by the 
Member in charge of the Public Works Departanent that the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway were yet able to allow some rebate (though not equal 
to that allowed by the East Indian Railway) in connection with the des- 
patches from Mulkhera and Bhaga, as the rate per ton from these 
places by the Bengal Nagpur Railway were 51*75 annas whereas the 
minimum rat(‘s permissible at Toth pie per maund per mile were 47*25 
and 45 annas respectively, and that before the Mining Association 
asked the Government to allow the Bengal Nagpur railway to infringe 
the minimum, the railway should be asked to take advantage of the 
present minimum. 


However, the East Indian Railway Board of Directors realised that ^' ^ *^* ***<* 
it was much the be.st thing to come to a settlement with the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway and to give effect to the intentions of the proceedings Oirecten 
of the Simla C’ommittee of 1 900; and an agreement was concluded between 
the two companies in London towards the end of 1904 in which it wasA^ Jherria 
accepted that the freight on coal by both railways from all stations 
in the Jherria Coal Field to Howrah, Shalimar, Kiddeqjore Docks, Ay *<>** 
Bracebridge Hall and other Calcutta stations should be equalised, and^^^’ 
that the distance for charge from all sidings and stations of the two rail- 
ways in the Jherria field should be taken by both routes as 170 miles 
irrrespective of actual di.stance. It was also accepted that in the case of 


collieries on the East Indian Railway in the Jherria field, desiring to 
send coal to Calcutta via Bengal Nagymr Railway, the East In^an 
Railway w’ould call upon the Bengal Nagpur Railway for supply of 
wagons, and that in the case of such despatches, and while there would be 
no extra freight chargeable to the public, the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
would out of their proportion pay to the East Indian Railway freight 
for 20 miles ; and exactly similar arrangements were also agreed to in 
the case of despatches from collieries on the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
to Calcutta in East Indian Railway wagons and by East Indian Rail- 
way route. 
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iSm^c agreement between the Indi? General Steam Navigation Com- 

L On 8n Nn Eastern Bengal State Railway had not been considered 

cSlfiaiSef hy the railway for some time past, and a revision of the 

wnAihtE.B, agreement was suggested, but taking the interests of the public (jute 
merchants and the jute rniU-owners in Calcutta) it was accepted that 
the relations between the Steamer Companies and the railway should 
be amicable. 

yAiOoahnic 

sa*.. useful at this stage to state briefly the circumstances 

which led up to the point when the cancellation of the agreement between 
the Steamer Companies and the Eastern Bengal State Railway was 
thought of. 

Before the Eastern Benp;al State Railway made over their flotilla 
to the India General Steam Navigation Company for working the goods 
trattic between Goahindo and certain marts on the Ganges and Brah- 
maputra (snch as Serajganj, Borah, Narainganj and Dacca), the traffic 
between Calcutta and these marts was practically in the hands of the 
rai way. In giving up their flotilla to the steamer companies, the 
railway company made a condition that in respect of the carriage of 
goods traffic between Goalundo and Calcutta, the steamer company 
would be bound to consider the railway route as preferential. But in 
order to serve the interests of the public best, the railway did not rigidly 
adhere to this condition in the agreement. It was accepted that the 
steamer company might carry direct to Calcutta, each half year, to the 
extent of one-half of the total traffic (up and down) to and from the 
marts iii question, but that if the steamer company carried more than 
half they would be penalised to -the extent of 3 pies per maund on the 
excess quantity over and above their half share. The penalty was kept 
at the nominal figure so that there might be no obstacle put in the 
way of the public taking advantage of the steamer route. It was also 

agreed to by the railway that for the time they notified restrictions of 
traffic vm Goalundo, the steamer company would be justified in carrying 
“Of® Jl'i™ Its linlf share by their direct .service nd the Sunderbans. 
The Eastern Bengal State Railway felt that the steamers were carrying 
irect to and from Calcutta more traffic than they should, and, therefore 
It was thought that the agreement was not being worked satisfactorily 
from the point of view of the Railway, and a claim was made by the 
railway for penalty and the matter was referred to arbitration 
Amongst other tjnngs the arbitrators hold that as the steamer service 
during such period brought to the railway as much goods as the rail- 
way were able to clear and despateb, the exce.s 3 traffic of the direct ser- 
vice should not be penalised, and that the goods traffic carried by the 
^alundo despatch service should not be included in the traffic of 
the direct seiarice. The steamer companies represented that they were 
bmging as much traffic as the railway could carry. In the meanwhile 
the Assam-Bengal Railway Company made a complaint that the steamer 
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compames were not giving tEem satisfaction in respect of traffic between 
vid Chandpur and Goalundo, and that in times of pressure the railway 
traffic suffered. 

Under these circumstances both from the point of view of the steamer 
companies (India General Steam Navigation and River Steam Naviga- 
tion which were now working jointly) and of the railways, it was agreed 
that the agreement should be revised, and two separate agreements 
were made in 1904. 

One was for a daily steamer service between Dhubri and Gauhati 
for all coaching and goods traffic to and from Tczpore and Dibrugarh 
and other stations in Assam, and the other was for traffic between 
Goalundo and Chandpur. 

It was accepted by the railways and the steamer companies in 
regard to via Gauhati traffic that every facility should be afforded by 
both railways (viz., Eastern Bengal and Assam- Bengal Railways) and 
the two steamer companies (viz., India General Steam and River ^team 
Navigation) for through booking with the Assam-Bengal Railway and 
Dibru-Sadia Railway via Dibrugarh. It was also agreed that the steamer 
companies’ (Erect service rates shall form the basis of rates to be ({noted 
for the combined railway and steamer service via Gauhati, and that 
the difference in favour of the direct service shall not be more than 
25 per cent. 

In the other agreement relating to Goalundo-Chandpur traffic, it was 
provided that the steamer companies should make the daily clearaiK^c 
of all coaching traffic and of all goods traffic not less than 2,500 maunds 
each way, to and from via Chandpur, any surplus cargo left behind being 
carried by special arrangement next day. 'Phe rates by the combined 
railway and river routes were to be the same for tie? special and Ist 
class goods as those between (’alcutta and’diandpur and via by the 
Steamer Companies direct despatch service via the Sunderbans. Simi- 
larly in the case of traffic between Calcutta and ('hittagong it was 
accepted that in booking via Goalundo, the through rates by the com- 
bined railway and steamer routes rid (ffiandymr wouhl be thf‘. same as 
those by the steamer companies din'ct service via Sumlerhans, exc.opt 
for hides, garlic, medicines, safflower, and s})ices, for which tl^ie rates 
by the combined route \vould be higher. 

The East Indian Railway made a reduction in the fares for third 
class passengers, and the propo.sal was to charge 2l pies for 
up to 100 miles, and 2 pies to 300 miles, and pies for all distances !/<?/• /arc 
beyond. It was estimated that the general result wmuld probably be 
a loss of 12| lakhs of rupees a year, supposing that the number of 
passengers and the distances travelfed remained as they were in ] tl02. 

But the following progressive figures of the receipts from the coaching 
traffic of the East Indian Railway from 1902 to 1906 show tliat the 
reductions increased the earnings in six years from Rs. 2,19,34,000 in 

M 2 
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1902 to Ro. 2,51,01,000 in 1906. There was no decrease in the receipts 
even in the year following the reduction ; — 

Rs. 

1902 2,19,34,000 


1903 

1904 
190.') 
1900 


im. 

Cancdhtion 
ojagrtemenis 
oj 1898 and 
1908 between 
B.landO. 

I, P, Ry$. ro 
uMnation 
of rates 
between 
Oawnpore and 


2.29.28.000 

2.33.47.000 

2.39.28.000 

2.51.01.000 


In tho beginning' of the year 1905, the East Indian Railway gave 
notice of the cancellation of agreements come to with Greit Indian 
Peninsula Railway in 1898 and in 1903 relating to the equalisation of 
rates between Cawnpore and Great Indian Peninsula Railway stations 
west of Itarsi via Jubbulpore and Indian Midland Railway routes and 
to the (juotation of equal mileage rates from the East Indian Railway 
Oa e and Bombay. The lilast Indian Railway had, during the con- 

tinuance of the agreements witli the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
sMions west realised that while the advantages secured to the East Indian Railway 
in the matter of sharing the traffic between the Jubbulpore and the 
Itarsi routes were more than counterbalanced by the East Indian Rail- 
way liaving had to quote rates to the junctions with the Bombay lines, 
which were below the maximum for short distance hauls, the East 
Indian Railway was rather handicapped in the matter of quotation 
of rates to Calcutta, because under the Jubbulpore agreement of 1898, 
once the Great Indian Peninsula Railway maintained rates to Bombay, 
by reductions in their own proportions, on the same mileage basis as 
from East Indian Railway stations to Howrah, the East Indian 
Railway could make no further* reductions to their port. 

Just about the time the East Indian Railway were contemplating 
to cancel those agreements, they found it necessary to quote low rates 
for grain and seeds in order to encourage shipment of wheat from India 
to Europe, particularly vid the Calcutta port, from places in the United 
Provinces north and west of Cawnpore ; it was noticed that during the 
first half of 1901 the weight of grain and seeds sent from Cawnpore to 
Calcutta was 91,000 maunds, and to Bombay, 514,000 maunds. 
In this year (1905) the East Indian Railway also made an application 
to the jk)vernment of India for its minimum rates, in respect of despatches 
in the downward direction to the Calcutta port, being lowered to 
pie per maund per mile. In support of this application it was pointed 
out that while the cost of operation (viz., of carrying one ton one mile) 
on the Bombay lines was near to the present minimum of jVth pie, 
the East Indian Railway statistical cost of haulage was far below this 
figure. This, however, is a point which will be discussed fully in the 
Chapter on Maximum and Minimum Rates, and we shall for the present 
proceed to deal with the competition of 1905. 

The cancellation of the agreements between the Great Indian Penin- 
sula and the East Indian Railways was followed by an all round reductioa 
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in the rates not only to and from the ports of Calcutta and Bombay 
but also at all competitive points between the Calcutta ami Bombay 
lines, such as for traffic of junctions stations, viz., between Jubbulpore 
and Delhi, Agra and Cawnpore, Manikpur and Delhi, Agra and 
Delhi, and Katni and Dellii. etc. Also the withdrawal oji the ])art 
of the East Indian Bailway of all special rates for B(»mbav traili(' from 
East Indian Bailway stations on the length Agra to Delhi and from 
stations on their Jubbulpore line had the ellect of inereiising the rates 
to Bombay. At the same time that the low rates were withdrawn, the 
East Indian Bailway introduced a special terminal of (5 ])ies ])er maund 
on special class goods all junctions with the Bombay and Karachi 
lines. 

The Agra-Dellii Chord had been opened by this time, and thendore 
the (freat Indian Penin.sula Bailway was not very inueh handicapped 
in regard rates for the Oudh and Bohilkhund and North Western 
Bailways reached via Delhi ; but they would have l)e(‘n somewhat at a 
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di.sadvantage in respect of .stations between Khurja and Tundla and for 
the Oudh and Bohilkhund Bailway traffic on the Aligarh Branch had 
not the Bombay, Baioda and ( Vmtral India Badway eoinbiiu'd with the 
Oreat Bidian Peninsula Bailway. and (pioted low rates for Bombay 
traffic via Ilathras, via Delhi, via Agra, and continued to include such 


traffic in the pooling arrangement with the (Jreat Indian insula 
Railway. 


So far as grain and seeds traffic was concerned th(‘ rates were brought 
down to the absolute minimum from all the junctions with the Bombay 
lines, namely Delhi, Agra, Hathras, Cawnpore, Manikjuir, Katni, the only 
one exception was the junction at Jubbulpore. Reductions were also 
made in the rates for piece-goods, sugar, kerosine oil, and iron 
goods. 


The East Indian Railway entered into an agreeimmt with the 
Oudh and Bohilkhund Railway before competition with Bombay 
lines began. The Oudh and Bohilkhund Railway had for a long 
time complained that the East Indian Railway low rates quoted 
to Cawnpore, Aligarh, Ghaziabad, in competition with Bombay, though 
not applying vid those junctions for the Oudh and Bohilkhund Rail- 
way traffic to Calcutta, had the effect of making lower rates obtainable 
from the Oudh and Bohilkhund Railway stations by re-booking at 
the.se- junctions than those in force via Moghalsarai. The Oudh and 
Bohilkhund Railway claimed via Moghalsarai the same mileage rates 
as were quoted by the East Indian Railway to Cawnpore and Aligarh. 
The case of the East Indian Railway was that they would not be 
justified in quoting the same mileage rate from Moghalsarai to Calcutta, 
469 miles, as they charged for distances 600 to 900 miles, A meeting 
was, however, held between the Oudh and Bohilkhund and the East 
In^n Railways in February 1905 (the reduced rates following the cancel- 
lation of the Jubbulpore agreement having effect from April 1905), and 
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the main point for discussion at this meeting was that the Oudh and 
Bohilkhiind Eailway should recognise that in order to attract grain 
and seeds traffic to Calcutta, which was to the mutual interests of the 
East Indian and Oudh and Rohilkhund Railways, the Oudh and Rohil- 


Agrement khund Railway should join the East Indian Railway in reductions from 
their stations to Calcutta via Moghalsarai. This position being accepted, 
R. Ryd. it was agreed to by the East Indian Railway that the rate quoted by 
the East Indian Railway between Howrah and any junction stations on 


oftateim that line beyond Moghalsarai (such as Allahabad, Cawnpore, Ah'garh, 
and Chaziabad) would bo applicable, under the operation of the 
datUmsonthe differential rule (which recognises that the charge for smaller distance 
should not he higher than for the greater distance on the same line and 
Moghalsarai. in the same direction), from stations on the Oudh and Rohilkhund Rail- 


way short of the junctions, and that the division of the rates should be 


on mileage, subject to the proviso that whenever the lead of the Oudh 


and Rohilkhund Railway up to Moghalsarai was less than fjrds of the 
lead of the East Indian Railway from Moghalsarai to Howrah, the Oudh 
and Itohilkliund Railway in apportionment of the through rate would 
get 3 to 4 pi('s per maund over and above their share of the mileage 
division iti recognition of the shorter had. It was furtlier provided for 
in this agreement that the i outing to and from the Oudh and Rohilkhund 
Railway ifiteinal stations, in order to givethiit railway a long lead via 
Moghalsarai lor traffic east of Moghalsarai, was agreed to by the East 
Indian Railway ifi consideration of the East Indian Railwav retaining 
the through trallic between the East Indian Railwa}' below Moghalsarai 
and the Ranjab and the otlu^ districts lu'xond (dniziabud and Delhi. 


It may be noted here that in the Moghalsarai agn'ement of 1890 equal 
rates by ])Oth routes were accepted for such traffic, hut in 190.5 agree- 
ment the right of the East Indian Railway to the whole of the traffic 
was not disputed by the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway. 


SSwTfr ^ meeting was held between the Traffic oflicers of the Clreat Indian 
Rcuiusula and the East Indian Railways in March 1905 in Bomba v to 
arrive at a settlement, but it w^as of no avail. The competition coii- 
of IforthJ% tinned and it not only affected the Great Indian Penijisula and the East 
lisdia Indian Raihvays but also the North Western, the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India, the Bengal and North Western, the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand and the Bengal Nagpur Railways, because whatever rates 
were quoted froin the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway stations on the 
length Lucknow to Fvzabad, they had also to be quoted from the cor- 
responding Bengal and North-Western Railway stations north of river 
Gogra ; similarly, any reduction in the rates made by the East Indian 
Railway from Katni and Jubbulpore had also to be responded to by 
decrease in the rates by the Bengal Nagpur Railway. The North 
Western Railw'ay also could not allow their rates to Karachi Uy 
remain high while the rates to Bombay and Calcutta were 
lowered. 
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The Railway Board in August 1905, when the representatives of all 
the Railways were present m Simla in connection with the Indian 
Railway Conference, impressed on them the necessity for terminating 
the competition, and a special meeting was held between the representa- 
tives of the railways and the Railway Board. It was accepted between 
most railways that as competition had been tried to its full length the 
settlement could only be made on what was termed to be the competi- 
tive basis. The East Indian Railway while agreeing that the lump 
sum rates and differences, except for grain and seeds, should be those 
as existed prior to 1st April 1905, pointed out that as the lines serving 
the Calcutta port were worked at a lower cost than those serving Bombay 
and Karachi, they should be allowed to (piote lower minimum rates 
than those serving Bombay and Karachi, and in this view they were 
supported by the Bengal and North-\Vest(‘rn Bailwav ; but the rej)re- 
sentative of the Oudli and Jlohilkhand Railway, while agreeing that 
their interests were identical with those of the Bast Indian Railway, 
as the despatch of their trailie to Calcutta gave them a longer lead than 
to Bombay, said that he could not supjioit the view tliat the Calcutta 
lines should be allowed a preferential minimum because of the low 
cost of working. His recommendation w^as that the readjustment of 
rates should take place on the actual competitive basis, i,c., the ditTerenco 
that would be reached if railways <lid their liest for thcjnselves and 
wwst for their rivals, or in other W’ords, if they (pioted the lowest rates 
to the port that gave them the longe.st lead and highest jiossible rates 
to the junctions of railways serving jiorts which gave thorn short liauls. 

It was acccjitcd, however, that the raihvays were losing money Iry com- 
jretition, and while the Bombay, Ibirotiu and Central India and East 
Indian Railways were agreeable to th(‘ case being referred to the Railway 
Board as a 13oard of Conciliation and to their di'cision being finally 
accepted, it was thought by the Croat Indian Beninsula Railway that 
one more (mdeavour should be made to settle matters mutually, be- 
cause a reference to the Railway Board should only be made in such 
cases after every endeavour had been made and been unsuccessful in 
arriving at a S(‘ttlement. 

An agreement w^as arrived at b(‘twcen the East Indian and the Great 
Indian Peninsula Raihvays soon after this meeting, and it was recog- A’. /. and 
iiised that in respect of traffic from the East Indian Railway stations in 
the vicinity of Cawiiporc to Bombay, the route to be recognised routing of 
the Itarsi route, and that the Ea.st Indian Railway were not to quote any 
but their ordinary rates on such trafficTo junctions with the Bombay Caumport to 
lines, and that the specially reduced low rates over the East Indian 
Railw'ay on Bombay traffic agreed to in 1^98 and 1903 agreements were 
not to be reintroduced. As regards reversion to the rates that were 
in force before the competition started in April 1905, this position was 
accepted except in the case of grain and seeds, for wffiich the rates 
lowered during competition were to continue. Sugar rates were enhanced 
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(they bad been lowered in some cases from the ports to places like^ 
Cawnpore, very nearly to the level of the grain rates) but not to the 
figures previous to April 1905. 

The difference to he maintained at the junctions between the railways 
serving the Calcutta and Bombay ports was to be the bed rock 
difference, ie., the difference that would exist if both railways went 
down to the minimum. 

An arrangement was also made as regards traffic between : — 

Manikpiir and Agra Manikpur and Delhi 

Katni and Agra Katni and Delhi 

Jubbulpore and Agra Jubbulpore and Delhi. 

The rates were to be equal by both routes, namely by the Great Indian 
Peninsula ajid East Indian Railways, the shortest route fixiqg the rate 
in each case. 

The opening of the Agra-Dclhi Chord Railway reduced the distance 
between Agra and Delhi from 140 miles, which is the distance by the 
East Indian Railway cid Tundla, to 120 miles. But by the ^fjers of 
the Secretary of State the East Indian Railway were allowed to recog- 
nise their distance, for purposes of railway rates and fares between Agra 
and Delhi, the same as by the Agra-Delhi Chord Railway, and equal 
rates between Agra and Delhi were also accepted between the Great 
Indian Peninsula and East Indian Railways. 

In consideration also of the fact that whatever rate the Delhi-Umballa- 
Kalka Railway allowed on traffic to Calcutta on its length up to Delhi, 
the same rate was applied via Delhi to and from Bombay to the Great 
Indian Peninsula and to the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Rail- 
ways, it was now agreed that the rates from Delhi and via to Bombay 
should be the same by the East Indian Railw^ay route via Tundla and 
vid Agra as by the Agra-Delhi Chord Railway route, the Great Indian 
Penisinla Railway allowing the same rate to the East Indian Railway 
route at Agra as to the Agra-Delhi Chord Railway route. 

Affnement Another important point in dispute settled in Simla in August 1905 
was the basis of the rates to the Bombay, Murmagao and Madras porta 
aids. if. ’ respect of traffic to and from the Great Indian Peninsula and the 
Mahratta Railway stations, intended for direct shipment by 
traj/kto ^ the port of Murmagao. It is necessary to mention here that under an 
agreement come to between the Southern Mahratta and West of India 
, Portuguese Railways, with the concurrence of the Portuguese Govern- 
Murmagao. of the Foreign an^ India Offices in London, the working of 

the West of India Portuguese Railway had been taken over by the 
Southern Mahratta Railway in 1904, and through rates were now 
in operation between Murmagao and stations on the Southern Mar- 
hatta Railway for direct shipment traffic vid that port. 
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It was agreed between the Great Indian Peninsula, Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railways that— 

(1) The Southern Mahratta Railway was to abstain from com* 

peting for traffic to and from the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway stations not only in respect of traffic to and from 
Bombay via Poona, via Jlotgi or via Guntakal, but also in 
respect of direct shipment tiaffic, if there be any, via 
Mnrmagao. 

(2) That to and from such stations on the Southern Mahratta 

Railway, which were allotted to the all rail routes rid 
Poona and lid Hotgi, the Southern Mahratta and West 
of India Portuguese Railways were !U)t to compete for 
such traffic by low' rates to Murmapao port in order to 
encourage direct shi})ment via that port, but were to 
charge their ordinary tariff rates. 

(3) Tlkat in respect of traffic to and from such stations of the 

Southern Mahratta Railway as were allotted under the 
1901 agreement to the Murrnagao route, the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway were not to charge any other than 
their ordinary rates to Bombay over their lines. 

(1) That in respect of traffic to and from other areas the rates to 
the respective ports of Bombay, Madras and Murrnagao 
were to be quoted on the following basis 

(a) That the shortest route either to Bombay, Madras or 

Murrnagao to fix the rate*betw'een the forwarding stations 
and the port. 

(b) That the railway or railways owning the longer route to 

the port shall be at liberty to quote a mileage rate 
equal to the rate fixed by the shorter route. 

(c) The question of the division of such through rates to be a 

matter for arrangement between the railways forming 
the route. 

This basis of quotation of rates between the port of Bombay and 
Murrnagao was held to apply to traffic to and from stations on the length 
«of the Nizam's Railway between Bezwada and Warangal, and the 
Southern Mahratta Railway were [lermitted to quote rates vtd Bezwada 
for these stations to Murrnagao in competition with the port of Cocanada. 
At the time the Madras Railw^ay were not forming part of the Southern 
Mahratta Railway, the competition was practically between the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railways from Bezwada to Cocanada 
on the former and Bezwada to Murrnagao on the latter, the lead of the 
Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway being the same whether the traffic 
went to Mi^magao or to Cocanada. 
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The Oovernment of India and the East Indian Railway bad been 
for some time past considering the advisability of making a farther 
and liberal reduction in the rates for coal, the object aimed at being to 
place coal at a cheaper price within the reach of the industries of the 
various provinces in India, situated at great distances from the coal 
fields. But this could not be done unless the minimum rate for coal 
traffic carried for long distances was reduced. Therefore, with effect 
from the 1st September 1905, the following minimum rates were 
introduced subj^t to the undernoted conditions 

Per raaund 
per mile. 

‘‘For (listancrH up to .‘}()0 miles . . . -jJgth pie or O-IO 

Plu.'i for any disfanee in excess of 300 miles and 

up to 51)0 rnde.s inclusive .... pio or 0*066 

Pl /<4 for any dutanco in exo.ws of ."iOO miles . . pio or 0’05 

Condition /.—That the rate shall be calculated on the through 
distance between the station of origin and the station of destination of 
the consignment. 

“ Condition 2 . — That when there are two or more routes to desti- 
nation from the colliery where the traffic originates, the railway 
or railways forming the longer route may calculate charges on the same 
mileage as the railway or railways forming the shorter I’oute. 

“ Condition 3. — The coal for the use of foreign railways is to be 
charged at the same rates and under the same conditions as coal carried 
for the pul)lic. 

“ Condition “/.—That the rates charged are divided between the 
railways over which the traffic is carried in proportion to the mileage 
of each, provided that if the distance the coal is carried over any railway 
is leas than 25 miles, the mileage of that railway in dividing the freight 
shall be reckoned as 25 miles. 

“ Condition — That these rates shall be subject to revision at the 
end of three years from the 1st of September 1905.’’ 

It is to be observed that these rates were minimum rates and were 
therefore permissive and not obligatory, although it was felt that the 
railways could at once go down to the minimum rates. Almost simul- 
taneously with the sanction of the minimum rates above referred to 
for coal the East Indian Railway Board of Directors proposed for in- 
troduction on their line the following scale of rates for coal traffic 


o East Indian Railway imposal. 


Up to di«taiico3 of 75 miles 
Phi for dbtances 76 to 200 miles . 
„ „ 201 to 460 „ . 

„ „ over 460 „ * 


Per mauiid 
per milo 

Pies. 
0*H 
0*12 
0*10 
• 005 
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Taking the following places (Cawnpore, Agra, Delhi, Nagpur and 
Bombay), the rates then (in 1905) in force from the Jherria coal fields 
compared as under with those proposed by the East Indian Railway 
and the minimum rates sanctioned by the Government 


Stations. 

Existing 

rates. 

East Intliau 
Hailway 
proposal. 

Hail way 
Board’s 
proposal. 




Hs. A. r. 

Hs. A. r. 

Hs. A r. 

Cawnporo 



7 7 3 

7 T) U 

5 14 0 

Agra 



{) () 0 

8 7 0 

7 0 0 

1 

Delhi . 



10 13 3 

0 2 3 

7 11 0 

Nagpur . 


1 

0 () \) 

8 7 0 

7 0 0 

Bombay , 



' 10 5 0 

1 

12 1 (i 

10 11 0 


However, the reduction in rates did not actually come into o])eration 
generally over India till about a year later, viz., November 10(H>, because 
in the first place, the coal carryinj; railways, rr.., the Bengal Nagjiur 
Railway and the East Indian Kailwa}', whicli would have to supply 
wagons for tliis tralTic, were not ))re])ar(*d with the extra rolling stock ; 
and secondly, the East Indian Railway Board of Directors decided that as 
the opening of the Grand Chord Line in 1900 would aflect the distances 
between the coal districts and all places north and west of Moghalsarai 
by reduction in the mileage to the extent of 50 niilcs, it was thought 
advisable to bring about the reduction on and fiom th(‘ same date as the 
rates for other commodities won* lowered to the extent of the reduction 
in mileage, along with tlie lower passenger fares and other goods rates. 

In 1905, the Bengal Chamber of Commerce addressed the Railway Hfprmnta’ 
Board in coniu'ction with the enhancement in the rates for jute from 
Naraiiiganj to Calcutta. While the Chamber of Commerce accepted o/ 
that the enhancement in the rates were not in the proportions of the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway, they deprecated the agri'cunent between vurcuingand 
the railways and the steamer companies, whereby tlie rate for 
and special class goods were the same by the combined railway mdEaaimngai 
steamer service as those by the steamer service, but the rate for Caicu<<a, 
jute was one anna per maund higlier by the combined railway and 
steamer route as compared with the direct steamer route. Their great 
point was that the railway should not be bound by the rate charged 
by the steamers, at least in so far as the enhancement in rates were 
concerned. The view of the Chamber of Commerce also was that owing 
to the railway rate vid Goalundo to Calcutta being cheaper in through 
booking with the steamer companies than the rate applicable in local 
booking £rom Goalundo to Calcutta, it placed the India General Steam 
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Jfavigati'on and Eiver Steam Navigation Companies in a strong position 
in competition with other methods of river transport. The amalgama- 
tion of the Bengal Central with the Eastern Bengal State Railway was 
shortly expected, as the Bengal Central Railway was to be acquired by 
the State, and it was held that the shorter route vm Khulna should now 
be opened for traffic not only from Chandpur but from Naraianganj 
as well, and that lower rates should be in force by that route. 

The Eastern Bengal State Railway authorities had already pointed 
out to the Chamber of Commerce, that their railway was dep(mdeiit on 
the steamer companies for traffic, and that the proposal of the Chamber 
of Commerce meant that the railway should incur a large expenditure 
in providing steamers of tlicir own for the river carriage. This would 
only end in competition between the railway and the steamers, which 
must eventually terminate in combination, because (livisio;i of traffic 
must be agreed to. Further, the combination of the two steamer com- 
panies with such a large fleet at their disposal would mean loss of a 
large portion of the traffic to the railway, for, if once competition was 
started between railways and steamers the steamer company would 
naturally be inclined and would do their best to take the traffic direct 
to Calcutta. The matter was discussed between the Railway Board and 
the Chamber of ('ommerce, and the Railway Board were of opinion, 
that the railway and the steamer companies were mutually dependent 
on each other and that it would not be a wise policy for the railway to 
start keen competition with the steamer companies, but that the Rail- 
way Board were prepared to give facilities at Khulna in order to allow 
Narainganj traffic to go to Calcutta rid Khulna instead of via Goalundo, 
and also to make the rid Khulna rates cheaper than tho.se via Goalundo ; 
And it will be observed from the statement of rates given below, that 
while the railway rate from Khulna to Calcutta was Rs. 0-3-3 per 
maund during the busy season, that vid Goalundo was Rs. 0-4-0 per 
maund (for Narainganj traffic). 


Stations. 

liusy 

Season. 

Intfiine- 

diate 

Soa.son. 

Slack 

S(‘ason. 

Route. 


Rs. A. 1*. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 


Sirajganj and Bera . 

0 4 8 

0 4 5 

0 3 4 

Vid Goalundo. 

• 

Jagannathganj and vid 

0 4 0 

0 4 3 

0 3 2 

Do. 

Narainganj and vid . 

i 0 4 0 

; 

0 3 9 

0 3 10 

Do. 

Phallesary and Pudda stations . 

] 1 

'040 

0 3 9 

0 2 10 

Do. 

<]!handpur and vid Narainganj 
and vid and Pudda stations . 

0 3 3 

0 3 0 

0 2 3 

Fid Khulna 

Madaripur and Bharamganj 

0 3 3 

0 2 10 

0 2 3 

Do, 
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As regards the rates on the Assam Bengal Railway from Chandpur 
to Chittagong being cheap compared with the rate from Ooalnndo to 
Calcutta, it was pointed out that between Narahiganj and Chandpur, the 
Assam Bengal Railway were forced to quote specially low rates for full 
pressed jute bales in order to conipete with the carriage by brigs, and 
that but for the low rates the traflic would be lost to them entirely, 
and that, therefore, the conditions of the Assam Bengal Railway should , 
not be compared with those of the Eastern Bengal State Railway. 

The opening of the Rewari-Bliulera ('hord in May 11)05 reduced the Opening of 
distances between Bombay and Delhi, and Bombay and Re>\ari 
40 miles, and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway rates 
between all stations south and west of Phulera and stations north and 
east of Rewari, were reduced in proportion to the shortening of the 
distance. 

In the beginning of the year lOOG. the Karachi (diamlxT of Commerce 1906, 
raised the question of control of rates over the Raj[)utana>Ma]wa 
Railway in the interests of the Karachi port, in view of the fact that 
the districts serv(‘d by the northern section of the Rajputana-Malwa 
Railway were nearer to the sea board at Karachi than Bombay. The 
Karachi Chamber of Commerce laid special stress on the fact that at 
the Conference of the Karachi Chamber with late Mr. T. Robertson 
held at Karachi on 22nd March 1902, the special Railway Commissioner 
had suggested that a meeting of the interested railways, riz.y North 
Western, Bombay, Baroda and Central India and Jodhpur-Bikanir 
Railways, should be held for the purposes of dividing the competitive 
field into three zones, viz., one for North Western Railway and Karachi 
port, the other for Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway and 
the Bombay Port, and the third the competitive zone for both ; 
but this meeting was never held. 

The Government of India however gave the Karachi port an assur- 
ance in 1906, that a provision would be made in the contract of the 
newly constituted Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway for the 
protection of the interests of the Karachi port, and the following 
provision was made in the new contract 

“ The Railw’ay Board may at any time require the company to 
quote over the railways comprised in t he undertaking sucli rates in respect 
of the conveyance of passengers and goods to and from western ports 
lying betw'cen Karachi and Bombay, inclusive, as may be necessary 
in the. opinion of the Board to secure the carriage of trade to and from 
such ports on equal terms, and umh'r tliis power the Board may require 
the quotation of a rate from stations of consignment to destination : — 

(1) Where the route is entirely over the undertaking ; 

(2) Where the route is only partly over the undertaking.” 

This provision is still in force. 

For sometime past, the Government of India had been considering 
the question of revising the rates for the transport of troops and their 
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Milikutjf baggage by railway, the object beiog to introduce vehicle rates instead 

traffic raki, 0 { maund rates and to fix an average which would cost the military 

department no more and would at the same time ensure the railway 
against the loss. It was recognised that in the case of emergency, if 
it were necessary to despatch large number of trains from one station, 
the amount of check, under the system of charging maund rates, which 
then prevailed, requiring weighment of goods and wagons, would be 
• excessive, resulting either in the trains being detained or in the check 
being abandoned. Vehicle rates were therefore considered advisable. 
The railways were addressed in the matter and it was pointed out to 
them that the primary object of the introduction of the vehicle rate 
was to obtain simplification, and after a great deal of correspondence 
vehicle rates were introduced two years later. 

IvdUana- The opening of the Ludhiana-Dhuri-Jakhal Railway reduced the 
distance between Ludhiana and Delhi by the North Western Railway 
route as compared with the distance by the Ghaziabad route. There 
was not now much difference in the distances between Ludhiana and 
Delhi by the Amballa route via the North Western Railway and Delhi- 
Umballa-Kalka Railway and those between the same points by the 
Dhuri-Jakhal Railway. The distances compare as follows - 

Miles. 

Ludhiana to Amballa Cantonment (North Western Railway) . 71 

Ambala Cantonment to Delhi (Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway) 123 

Total . 194 

Ludhiana to Jakhal 80 

Jakhal to Delhi 124 

Total . 201 

Under the circumstances, the North Western Railway asked for 
the revision of the agreement in regard to the routing of traffic from 
stations north of Amballa and north of Dhuri to Delhi and vid and 
tnc 6 and the following revised agreement was come to in March 
1906 between the East Indian and the North Western Railways for traffic 
between Umballa Cantonment and above on the North Western Railway 
and Delhi and vid Delhi 

(a) Between Sanahwal and below and Delhi and vid and between 
stations on the Rajpura branch up to and including Nabha, 
and Delhi and via. 

Rates to be ii\ favour of the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway route, 
and traffic to be booked accordingly. 

(h) Between stations Ludhiana and above Chintanwala and 
beyond and Delhi and vid. 

Rates to be equal by the two routes, and the East Indian Railway 
rfiall despatch upward traffic from Delhi to stations Ludhiana and 
above and Chintanwala and beyond, by way of the North Western 
Railway. 
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As already observed, the revised minimum rates on a low basis for Bedatiion 
coal rates were sanctioned by the Government in August 1905, but the 
actual rates for the carriage of coal were fixed on the following scale and 
were introduced in November 1906* 

Consignments in full wa^on loads. 

Per nmund 

IH>r mile. 

Pica. 

For all distances up to 75 milcB inclusive . , . . 0-1 4 

Pha for any distance in excess of 75 miles and up to 200 

miles inclusive 0-12 

Plus for any distance in excess of 200 miles and up to 500 

miles 0 00 

Plus for any distance in excess of 500 miles . . . 0 05 

The East Indian, Bengal Nagpur, North Western, Oudh and Rohil- 
khand. Eastern Bengal State, Bombay, Baroda and Central India, 
and Great Indian Peninsula Railways introduced this scale simultane- 
ously. Under this scale the rates per ton from Jlierriali were as 
follows ; — 

Rs. A. r. 

Cawnpore (J 10 0 

Agra 7 5 0 

llelhi . . 7 15 0 

The rate to Bombay was, however, a special rate. It was calculated 
on the minimum scale on the distance via Nagpur, sanctioned by the 
Government, plus 8 annas per ton extra to the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway on account of expensive ghaut working. 

The Railway Board’s Circular laid down without any restriction that 
for purposes of calculating freight on coal the distances by the longer 
route or routes might be considered the same as by the shortest route, 
the intention apparently being that the question of equalization of 
freight by difierent routes would be settled between the railways con- 
cerned. In considering any such equalisation of rates the main point 
for consideration was bow it was to be effected, and, therefore, the 
arrangement of grouping of stations ol both railways in the Jherria 
coal field had to be accepted, and in the matter of routing, special agree- 
ments already existing between railways had also to be taken into 
account. 

Grierson in his book “ Railway Rates—English and Foreign” defines 
grouping ” as the name of the arrangement by winch collieries or 
works within a given area are charged equal rates and are thus enabled 
to compete on equal terms. 

The given area in this case was the Jherria field. The reason why 
grouping was confined to the Jherria field alone was that whereas in 
the Jherria field, the Bengal Nagpur Railway came in with an indepen- 
dent and direct access irrespective of the East Indian, from the colliery 


• See also Chapter XII (pages 371 to 373). 





to Aeatiaation, and the collieries were more or less close to one 
another, the same conditions did not apply either in the case of the 
Raniganj, Sanctoria or the Giridih coal fields. 

The principle on which the equalization was effected was as 
follows 

(1) The distances from the despatching collieries to desti- 
nation by the shortest route were ascertained and then 
the longer route equalised with it, e.f/., the rate from the 
Jherria field to Bhusaval was calculated on the actual 
distance from Bhaga to Nagpur, over the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway and from Nagpur to Bhusaval over the Great 
Indian Peninsula and the longer route over the East 
Indian Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula via 
Jubbulpore was allowed to quote the same rate from 
Jherria to Bhusaval. 


Broadly speaking, tlie rates for stations for which the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway offered the shortest route were fixed on the distance from 
Bhaga, and the rates for which the East Indian Railway offered the 
shortest route were fixed for the distance from Jherria. 

The Bengal Nagpur Railway route offered the shortest distance bet- 
ween the following places and the Jherria field 

(1) Nagpur to Bhusaval and west of Bhusaval ; 

(2) all Southern Mahratta Railway stations (via Nagpur and 
Hotgi and via Nagpur and Poona) ; 

(3) all Madras Railway stations (via Waltair and Cuttack, and 

also via Nagpur and Raichur). 

(4) South Indian Railway stations. 

(5) Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway via Nagpur and Manmad 

for Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Section ; and Wadi to 
Secunderabad via Wadi ; and via Waltair and Bezwada 
for the length Secunderabad to‘ Bezwada. 

And the rates for the following stations were calculated by the East 
Indian Railway route, that being the shortest. 

For Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway— shortest route, via East 
Indian Railway and Moghalsarai. 

For North Western Railway, Southern Punjab Section Delhi to 
Samasata and beyond,— shortest route via Delhi. 

For placec Umballa and North and West thereof— Rates cal- 
culated oil the actual distance via Moghalsarai and 
Saharanpur, but applied via Umballa. 

For stations between Ghaziabad and Saharanpur — Rates cal- 
culated and fixed on the distance vid Ghaziabad. 

For Saharanpur, Meerut and stations between Amballa and 
Saharanpur— Rates calculated on distance vid Moghalsarai 
but quoted vid Ghaziabad. 
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For Karachi— The rate fixed via Agra, Kuchina ii Road and 
Hyderabad Sind without traushipmeiit charge, but quoted 
via Delhi and broad gauge. 

For Bengal and North-Western Railway stations— Rates (juoied 
via Mokainehghat and also rid Moghalsarai and Rena res 
Cantonment, the latter route being used when it uas 
the cheapest. 

(In sonic cases, even when the distance via ]\I oka inch was short lU', 
the rate via Moghalsarai and Benares Cantonment became 
cheaper owing to there being a transhijunent charge of 
Rs. O-G-10 only at Benares Cantonment, whenais /vd 
Mokameh the transhipment and h‘ir\ chaiue to'vtlier 
aiiioimti^d to i\s. 

For Eastern Bengal State Railway stations— Rat (‘S (juoted vm 
I Naihati and vai Maniharighat. on the piinciple of tlii' 
shortest route fixing the ratm 

JA)r stations on the bioad gauge — vui Naihati. 

> For stations on the metre gauge north of Sura via Maniharighat 
(except that for stations Sara to Santahar)- eijual rates 
were (pioted nd Naihati and via Maniharighat. 

The ([uestion that, how'ever, yet remained to be settled was (he 
fixing of the limit beyond which the longer routes should cease to 
oijualise w'ith the rates obtainable by the shortest route. A geneial 
understanding was. however, come to between the East Indian Railway 
and the Bengal Nagpur Railway in connection with the coal traffic to 
up country stations, that each railway w'ould invoice traflic from the 
collieries situated on its system by the rmfte most suitable to the railway 
on which the traflic originated. Taking Delhi, Agra and Cawnpore, 
the distances by th<‘ East Indian routi* and by the Jkngal Nagpur, 
and Great Indian Peninsula Radway rid Katni-Murwara and .Ihansi 
compared as follows ; — 



1 

Via Kust Iiuli.iii 
Kuilway diri-ct. 

! o 

1 I'/a liongal Nagpm 
aiiddreat liKimri 
[ luiHula Hailwiiy.s. 
Via Kulni-.Marwara 
a!i<l 

Roun* 2 
longi I by — 

Per Cf‘Ilt. 

i 

Oelhi 

•Mil.-.. 

740 

I.OH4 


Agra . . . 1 

0J(> 

lit).', 


1 

CawnjKjre . , i 

4<)U 


lOf; 


The rate to Delhi was Re. 0-4-8 per mauiid by the shortest route, 
and this quotation, when applied vid the longer route, worked out to 
•0517 pie per maund per mile ; in the case of Agra to -0518 pie per 
Diaund per mile, and for Cawnpore to *0436 pie per maund per mile. 


N 
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The distance# to Amraoti were— 

From Jhcrria, via Jubbulporc. Bhags, vid Nagpur. Jubbulporo or East Indian 
MiIph. Mde«. Railway route. 

1,061 743 42 per cent longer. 

If the East Indian and Great Indian Peninsula Railways attempted 
to equalise via Juhbulpore with the rate vid Naj^pur, the rate per maund 
per mile would be •0533 pie, but this was not done, nor did tlie Bengal 
Nagpur Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway equalise 
the rates for C'awnpore via Katni-Marwara, althouLdi it was first claimed 
by the Bengal Nagpur and Great Indian Peninsula Railways that they 
should have a share of the (Jawnfiorc traffic rid Katni Marwara and 
Jhunsi. 

In »Sinila, where the representatives of the Railways were present, 
during the sitting of the Railway conference, the following routing of 
C(*al w'as a, i! reed to in August 100(1. 

I. In regard to despatches from collieries on tlu‘ East Indian 
Railway ; — 

(n) Coal for stations on the Indian Midland Section of the Great 
Indian IVninsula Railway main line north of Bina, and 
sCitions on the Agra-Delhi Chord to be booked rid 
Manikpur. 

(6) (bal for Bina and stations south, and lid, indudingthe Baran 
Branch, to be booked nd Katni. 

(c) The Past Indian Railway were allowed to book, coal for 
stations on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, Indian 
Midland Bection. Ix'tween JIamirpur to Orai inclusive, vid 
Cawnpore. 

II. As regards traflic originating at collieries on the Bengal Nagpur 

Railway, it was aeieed that the routini! should be as 
follows ; — 

All ('oal from Bengal Nagpur Railway colbeiKcs, if consigned 
vid Katni, to be booked onward by the BengHl-Nagjuir 
Railwav by way of the Great Indian Ih'iiinsiila liailway 
unite nd Katni-xMarwura, irrespective oi destination 
whether on the (treat Indian Peninsula Rail\va\’ or bevond, 
except for East Indian Railway stations (ineluding Munik- 
pur) and also stations Jubbulpore to Sohagpiir incluvsive, 
011 ^ the Gre^it Indian Peninsula Railway, which was 
booked vid the East Indian Railway from Katni. 

In 190(1, the Rohilkhiiud and Kumaon Railway was purchased by 
tlio Government and a fresh agreement was executed by the Secretary 
of State with the Company for the w'orking of the Kasganj-Soron 
Branch of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway and for the acquisition of the 
Powayan Steam Tramway Company. The Rohilkhund and Kumaon 
had already extended its line from Bareilly to Soron and its 
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connection with the Kasj^anj-Soron Branch of the Rajputaiia-Malwa 
Railway, now transferred to the Rohilkhund and Kunmon Railway, 
gave the metre gauge a direct communication from Bareilly and north 
thereof to Rajputaiia and the West, and the following traffic which 
was hitherto carried rid Aligarh and Ifathras was lost to the Oudh 
and Rohilkhund and East Indian Railways. 

(a) Traflic in Sambhar Salt to IJaicilly and to stations on the 
Rohilkhund and Kiunaon Railway and to stations on the 
Oudh and Ifohilkhund Railway on the Hareilly-Chandausi, 
Rareilly-Ranipur, and Bnreilly-Shahjahanpur sc'clious. 

{h) Traflic in grain from the Rohilkhund and Kiimaon Railway 
on their Eareillv-Pilihhit and Rjlibhit-Klieri sections to 
Bombay, as wdl as traflic in sugar and jaggrei* from 
tlui Bareillv district to R M. R., but the I'omhiiied broad 
and narrow gauge rid llathras yet remains the shortest 
between (he folloAving points as compared witli all through 
metre gauge route ; - - 


Mil.'. 


1, (a) lliiltiMs to Hew. Ill (all in.'lK* uaiu'c omtf 
llaijiutana Malvsa Itailway) 

(b) tfatlitas 1(1 Dcllii (l^|lnl() iiaiij.'(' kjuO' KiO'L 

liulian Kuilwa\ ) . . . . . 

J)( llii to Ji»‘v.an (mclo' irioii/o r<'njl<* Kajput.uia- 
Malwa Jtailway). ..... 

'2, (a) II, Ulna > to l)(llii (l)r(>n(l gaupc route Kaat 
Indian Kuilwav ) ..... 

{b) llatliia^ to Di’llii (nu'tre ;z.iiaM‘ riuite Jlajputana 
M,il\v.i Haii\va\ ) . . • . 

(a) Ilallii!'' to A^ia (bi(»ad <ouiKe loute Ka't 

liidi in H.iilw.n ) . 

{b) ll,^tllM^tll \i.'ta ( nil t ' < ' >e I '-intc oia- 

\l.ilu I Ilailua' ) ... 

t. (n) K.i 'i' mj to \t.'M 

n.' !{iul ,ina Malu.i Itailu.i', (n.iin iMti.a ) K.i^- 
i:,ui) to ll'itliias . ... 

K.i-i Indian ltai!ua\ (l.ioad yi- (] llatlirav t,» 
Aei 1 . . . 

(b) K,! ii/aiij to .\yi,v fall nil'll-- '.m:i'..i imili iJaj- 

pnt.ina Malwa itailwav) .... 
"t. [a) K'O'j.inj to |)(l)ii (all ih-Ik j.Miiiri- route It ij 
jiUtaiia-M.dwa l{ailwa\) 

(6) K.i'Lmijj to llathras (iu< III- e.in^'n Itajputaiia- 
M.ilwa Railway) ..... 
and 

llatiiras to I>Ilii bio.Ml (Kast Indian 

Kaihvaj ) 

d. [a) Ka^panj to Rowan (all iiielru Kajputanu- 

Malwa Railway) ..... 
(6) Ka«can] to Hathraa K,-M. Uy.(in«‘trf) 

Hathraa to Di-Ihi E. I. Ky. (broad) 

Delhi to Rewari R.-M. Ry. (metre) . 


I Mil 



i;i 

70 


n) 

Io{ 


230 
. 34 ^ 
1)7 [ 
52 ) 




An agreement was come to between the Rohilkhund and Kumaon 
and the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railways to settle the routing of traffic 

N 2 
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on the opening of the Bareilly Soron Branch and the following was 
arranged :~ 

(1) Traflie hetween stations on the Bareilly Kasganj section 

and 

{a) stations on the Bengal and North-Western Railway and 
connected metre gauge lines beyond, and 
(h) stations on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
and connect(‘d metre gauge lines beyond 
to bo rout(‘d as the Rohilkhiind and Kumaon Railway 
might elect. 

(2) TralpK; lad ween stations on the Bareilly Kasganj section and 
(r/) stations on the Oiidh and Rohiikhund Railway (except 

Jiiicknow for^goods consigned to or on behalf of the 
Military Departinent), 

(b) stations below Moghal Sarai on the Rast Indian Railway 

and connected broad gauge lines beyond and 

(c) stations on the North-Western Railway and Delhi Amballa 

Kalka Railway 
to b(* routed r/d Bareilly. 

(3) Traflic from 

(а) stations on the Oudh and Rohiikhund Railway below 

Lucknow, 

(б) stations l)elow Moghal Sarai on the East Indian and con- 

nected broad gauge lines beyond, 

(r) stations on the broad gauge lines ?'m ('awn])0re, excluding 
all Bombay, Ihiroda and (Vntral India Railway broad 
and metr(‘ gauge stations, and 

(d) stations na Allahabad, 

to stations on the Bareilly Kathgodam s(‘ction 
to be routed via Bareilly. 

(4) Tratlic from stations on the Bareilly Kathgodam section to 

stations mentioned in clause 3 (n), (b), (r) and (d) to be 
routed rid Lucknow. 

(5) Idle following to be considered local station^ of the Oudh 

and Rohiikhund Railway, and all tmftic between them to 
be routed bv the (hulh and Rohiikhund Railway route : — 
Cawiipore Junction : Lucknow Junction : Shahjahanpur Junc- 
tion : and Bareillv Junction. 

I 

Bomhmf- Bareilhj Traffic. 

(d) Rates for traflic la^tween Bareilly and Bombay to be equal by 
both t he metre and broad gauge routes rid the Rohiikhund 
and Kumaon and Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railways combined via Kasganj and the Oudh and Rohil- 
klumd and Great Indian Peninsula Railways vid Cawnpore. 
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The Oudh and Hohilkhund Kailway antliorities were required ModifioaBm 
provide at their own expnse a separate j'oods shed for the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway at Cawiipore, and in return {i>r this the Oudh wfire paKya 
and Hohilkhund Railway asked for some modilieatiou in the terms 
that were granted to th(‘ Bengal and North- Wt'stern Railway, hut they <i<jreemnt. 
were in tlu' liist instanee not agreiaihle to allow any modilieatiou. 

One of the modilieations asked lor hy the Oudh a.nd Rohilkhuiul 
Railway was that the Junction ot Jaunjuuc helwfcn Oudh and Hohil- 
khiind Railway and Ihmgal and Noith- We''tern Radway shouhl he 
treated as a hroad gauge* .station lor purp«ise.^ ol tiaJlie lu'iwe-e'U Jaunpore 
and the Ka^t Indian Radway station^ west, of Moglml Sarai and that the 
Bengal and Noith-W esti'in Railway >hould not can \ llii.s tiallie. The 
Oudh and Rolidkliund RaiUvav also clamied that thi'lrallie on the Ben- 
gal and Noith- Western Radw'ay to and Ironi (heir Oo.ih lines (hounded 
on the north-east and west hy a line (o l>c drawn from Shahga.nj to 
Man and Man to («ha/.i]mrghat ) Irom a, ml to all hioad gauge stations 
west of Barahaiiki was to he earned hy sneh routes as (tie Oitdh and 
Robilklumd Railway might desiie. 'the authorities in India, failing to 
obtain the eonsi'iit of the Bengal and North- Westc'in Railway to t hese 
terms ivferred the matter to tin* Si'civtary of State wdio a,rra.nged with 
the Board of Directors of the Bengal and Xorth-Westerii Railway for 
the acceptance oi these terms. 

In RKIT, the (deat Indian B(*ninsula Raihvav jioin^ed out that they 
w'ero unable to carry the tfaflic from Ih'lhi to Bomha\’, to wdiieh they jiaiimu 
w'ere entith'd und(*r tln*ir agreement with the Jlomhaw Baruda and M /)«»(• 
tVntral India RailwaA owing to thi'ir distance l)etw'(*en Bombay 
and Delhi being gieater than by the Bomba v. Baroda a, ml ('eiitral India 
and Rajputana-Mahva RaiRvay ronlts. 

Tin* division ol tiallic* hetw(‘cn tin* two JlaiRvays was as follows 
since Mav 19do 



Boinliay, 



Baioda 

( Ileal Indian 


juid (’enti.d 

reniiHula 


Indi.i Itaii- 

Kadway. 


way 



J'ei M-nt. 

Pur cent. 

B( tween IjOinliay and 

. od 

47 

Between Bniubay and iid ll.eliia^ 

no 

10 

Between terntori«il stations (lialliia 

,s to Dellii 


Shahdaia) and JJornliay . 

oO 

50 


The point at i.ssue was as under • 

The East Indian Railway, on the ofieiiing of the flrand Chord Line 
in 1907, reduced the rates for gram and seeds from Delhi to Howrah 
from Re. 0-7-11 to Re, 0-7-G per maund m ord(‘r to give Delhi tin* full 
advantage of tlie minimum rate of ^'jjth pie. per maund per mile on 
the reduced distance from 954 to 903 miles. While the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India and Rajputana-Malwa Railways could maintain a 
lower rate of Re. 0-7-1 per maund on their distance of 848 miles (vid 
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Rewari-Phulera Chord and Sabarmati) from Delhi to Bombay the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway could only quote a rate of Re. 0-8-0 per 
maiind from Delhi to Bombay on their lenjjfth of 957 miles vx& Agra 
Delhi Chord, Agra and Itarsi. It was also pointed out by the Great 
Indian IVninsula that the distance from Ilaihras to Howrah was 80G 
miles against the distance to Boniliay via broad gauge over the East 
Indian Railway, Indian Midland Railway and Great Indian Peninsula 
I’ld Agra and 1 tarsi of 882 n.iles and 885 miles from Hathras to 
Bombay by the nudrc gauge roiiRn The Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way grievance was that while the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway vvere, on the local distance of 885 mihs by a route involving 
transhipment owing to break of gauge, able to quote rate of 
Re. ()'7't because of the whole distance being und(‘r their control, the 
Gi(at Indian Peninsula, with practically the .same distance, in fact 
with a shorter di.stance of one mile, and by an unliroken gauge route 
were unable to (jiiotc less than Re. O'8-ll owing to the charge over 
the East Indian Railway fr(mi Hathras to Agra a distance of 15 miles 
being Re. 0-1-11 per maund (jrd pie per maund per mile p/ws 5 pies 
short distance charge and 0 pies special terminal) The Great Indian 
Penin.sula Railway asked to be allowed to recognise their distance the 
same as by the Bombay, Baioda and Central India Railw^ay between 
Delhi and Bombay to secure ecpialisation of raB's wdth the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway so as to lx* able to carry their 
allotted share of traffic from Delhi and V(d to Bombay. Neither the 
Bombay Chamber of (Commerce nor the Bombay Government recom- 
mended this pro|)()sal of the Great Indian Penin.sula and the Govern- 
ment of India also did not sanction this. 

It has been recognised for a number of years that except where there 
is a break of gauge a railway is not pro|)erly entitled to charge any- 
thing in the way of terminaks on cross traffic {/.c., traffic which passes 
over a railway without either originating or terminating on it). In 
the ease, however, of cross traffic passing a junction involving tranship- 
ment owing to break of gauge a charge eijual to the rnih'age rate for 
three miles was considered reasoiiabh*. But the East Indian Railway 
had for a nuni])er of years maintained a charge of 5 pies per maund on 
Cross trafllc from ray nd Aligarh to via Hathras, viz., on traffic 
from the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway to the Rajputana-Malwa Rail- 
way {metre gauge). In 1900, the East Indian Railway imposed a cross 
traffic charge of 5* pies per maund between the following junctions 
between vid Hathras and via Aligaiii ; no Hathras and via Agra ; vid 
Agra, Bombay, Baroda and Central India and vid Aligarh ; vid Ghaziabad 
aiidnd Delhi, for the Bombay. Baroda and Central India metre gauge 
line. 

The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway had previous to 1900 also levied 
a similar charge on cross traffic passing the junctions of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhund Railway involving a break of gauge. Therefore the right 
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of East Indian Railway to levy this cross traffic cliar^c of 3 pics was 
recognised ; but it appears from the East Tiuliaii Railway nd Delhi- 
Shahdara junction rate list that their rates for traffic fiom nd Delhi- 
Shahdara (the junction between the East Indian Hallway ami Shalulara 
Saharanpur li^^lit raihvay on .uauge) and rni Delhi. Southern 

Punjab (jV-G" gauue) Railwa} inelude a liiirher cross tratlic ehai^e 
than 3 pies. Eor instanee, the 1st class rate between rid Dellii-Shahdara 
and rid Dellii, Southern Punjab Railway is b pies , (he actual ilistaneo 
between Delhi-Shahdara and nd l)(‘lhi is 1 miles but the eiiaiyicable 
distance on ^oods traffic is lt> miles and at (rd pie per maund per mile 
flus 3 pies cross traffic chaige the total would be G jnes aiul not !) [lies. 

If the East Indian Railway have to su[>|»ly wagons for this traffic the 
charge would not b«' ver\ unreasonable. considenii.U t ln‘ very short lead 
for which the traffic was earned, but the arian;;ement was that the 
Southern Punjab Railway were to supply wayons foi this traffic over 
the length Shahdara to Delhi. 

In July IbOT, an aiireement waseonu' to bei,w(‘eti the late Ph.iviiaj^ar- A'/refjne^ 
Gond.d-Juna;,nid-Porbandar St.ite Railw.iy and the Mor\i Railway, 
whenffiy (1) all tiallic to and iioiii Jetalsar Junction and stations 
north of Jetals<ir to and Irom Wadluvan and m/ w;m allotted ta) the jiadmyfor 
Jetal.sar Rajkot Branch <ind the Morvi Railway and (2) 
soutli of Jetalsar namely to and from Jetalsar-Porbaiidar and Ji'talsar W'adhmn. 
ViTHval branches to \V<idhsvan and nd w'as made over to the Bhav- 
nagar-doudal-Junauml-Borbandar Railway nd tin* Dhola route. 

The distances between Jetalsar and Wadhwaii conijiaied as follows : — 

l Waiihw.ui fo l)lif)la . 7:{ l»vtli.«tifcBii.i\iia^.u(Joi\(til-.Iim- 

lllioti to .|| l.iB.ii . sn aija.l I'ort.iiKliii Kailwuy. 


1! Wadliwiin to Hajkol A'*,*! Mor\ I K.olw.u .... 71 

Itijkot to -Ict.iK.u (hr.iiu'li ol ! it' |{!n\ii.i_';.ir-(Muiil.ii-.htti- 

I* iictir / . . . . l‘j 

’lo'IM. . 120 

This agreement was come to .dt'-j ji peiiod ol M-yen* f()tnpcti!.ion 
betwa'cn the Bhavnagar-t londal-Jnnagad Porbandar s\sli'm and llie 
Morvi Raihvav. hi.sting for a veiy long peiiofl, and it will bt* nstdul and 
interesting to give a biief resume of tin" > in-umstances tli.U h d to the 
competition. 

The old Bhavnagar tioTidal-Poi bandar Stato Railway was owned 
by the several Kathiawar States, but was w'orked as one sy.stem under a 
Coalition Jhiard till Augii.st PJll, wliereas the Morvi Raihvay w^ah 
worked as an independent undmlaking tiom its .stmt. 

The late Bhavnagar-Chmdal-Junagud-i^orbundar Railway cousisUd 
of the folloAving lines and branches ; — 
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Main lines. 

1 . Bhavnagar to Dbola and Dhola to Wadhwan in the 

north, and iJhola to J)haHa in the .south (owned 
by the Bhavnagar State). 

2. Dhasa to I’orbandar (owned by (jond.il and Bor- 

bandar Stales). 

.*J. .letalsar to Veraval (owned l>y tlie ./unagad Slate) 


Miles. 

12U Opened for traffic in 1880, 


140 


09 


Ofieriedfor traffic in 1881 
and in 1889. 

Opened for traffic in 1890. 


Branches. 


4. Jetakir to Itajkot (owjksI by (londal, .Tiinagad, 
Jetpur and Uajkot StaU s). 

Ilujkot lo Jamnagar (owned by the Jamnagar 
Stab'). 

0. Wadhwan juin-tion to Ithungadia gowned l»y 
Dbarigu'lia Slate). 


19 Opened for traffic in 1893. 
54 Opened for traffic in 1897. 

20 Opnedin 1S9S. 


All tlie.s(* lines are iindre {.fitn^e linos and so i.s the Morvi Ihiilway 
from Wadhwan to Kajkot 74 inih's, hut ori^mially this latOo- line was a 
2' ()" i.'au^fo lino huilt in 1887. It may bo, noted that exiiojit for its junc- 
tion with the iihavnat(ar Railway and th(‘ Rombay, Baroda and Central 
India Uailwav at Wadhwan, the .Morvi Railway, tdl 1897, did not 
connect with th(‘ Kathiawar Railways at any otlii'r junction. But 
the construction of the Jotal.sar Rajkot tlailway in 1897 and the con- 
vorsion of the Morvi Railway from 2' b" }.(au)2«‘ into metre f^an^^e in 1905 
gave thi.s lino tlu' o])portumtv to e,ompoto for trallic bet ween Wadhwan 
and via and Rajkot and south and south-west th(*roof. 

The Morvi Railway and the late Bhavnagar-Condal-Junagad-Ror- 
bandar Railway systmn carried on comjiotition till 1907 when they came 
to an agreement. But while during the greater part of the piuiod of 
competition, all the membm's of the Coalition Board (which consisted 
of the re pre.se ntatives of each State, the ManagcT of the Railway and the 
Agent to the Covernor in Kathiawar) supported the jiolicy of competi- 
tion, in 1907, the new member for Junagad (as an interested ])aity 
in the .letalsar Rajkot Railway) ehallenged the poli(;y of competition 
carried out by the Coalition Board and put in a claim for loss caused 
by the competition. This and various other reasons led to the abo- 
btion of (Vialition Board and to the Railways being worked a.s separate 
and independent lines bv staff employed by each Native State with 
effect from August 1911. 

$tarrang6‘ outcome of the negotiations which followed the termin- 

contracts of the Madras and Southern Maharatta Railways, 
inSarnem following arrangements were decided on in respect of the railway 
India. systems of the Southern India. The Southern Maharatta Railway 
absorbed the whole, of the Madras Railway system with the excep- 
tion of the Jalarpet-Mangalore section and branches thereof and also 
the Katpadi-Dliarnuivaram and Pakala-Gudur sections were taken 
over from the South Indian Railway, and made over to the Southern 
Mahaiiitta Railway, and the newly formed system was known as 
Madras and Southern Maharatta Railway. The South Indian Railway 
acquired the Jalarpet-Mangalore section of the original Madras Railway 
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and were also given running powers over the Jalarpet-Bangalore 8e('tion 
and the powers of the South Indian Bailway in the matter of quotation 
of rates between their broad gauge system {n: , from .lalarpet to 
Mangalore) and the Madras Bangalore seetion of the new Madras and 
Southern Maharatta Uailwavs were dehned as follows • — 

‘‘The South Indian Badway Compaiiv. Limited, shall ha\(' ])o\\er 
to quote through Kites and fares for goods and jaissenger Irallie from 
any station on the dalaipi't-Mangaloie section to an\ station of the 
Madias liangalore seetuni. but not in tin' u'xersi' direction. Such rates 
and fares, so quoted shall lie dividial between tin' ('oinpauN and the 
Soutli Indian Bailway Companx. Limited, in mih'agi' jiiopoition witlnnit 
any deduction for teiininals and othei ^jx'cial ehaiges, e.\e(‘[»t that in the 
case of traffic to and fnan the Nileiii bin' the niilea-.^i' oxer that railway 
shall be reckoiu'd at twice its actual mileage in the mileagi' division of 
such rates and fares." 

The Madias Chanibei of ('oinmeiee appK'hended that tin' South 
Indian Bailxvay might dixeit tiallie liom tla* .lalarpet-Podanur seetion 
to other ports than Madras to the det linieiit of the mteiests of t he Madias 
port and had asked that sinne rneasiiM's be adopti^i for t he proti'ct ion 
of the Madras tiade. xvhieh jieihaps was supposed to la* met b\ the 
provision of the following clause which appears in tlu' South Indian 
Bailway contract of 1910 : — 

‘‘ No undiK' 01' unreasonable ]»h*feien(** oi adxantage to or in faxonr 
of any jiarticular peison, conqianv. or lailwax admmistiatioii, or any 
particular desciiption of trallic in any respect xvhatsoever, shall be made 
or given by the companv, nor shall aiif jairticular peison. company or 
lailxvax administraf ion be sulqected bv the coinpany to anv undue or 
unreasonabh' [)r('jiidice (U disadxaiitaei* m anv respect wdiatsoever. 

The Secretarv of State shall hav<' absolute power for the jmrposes of 
this section to decide whetln'i* anv prefeieiiein advantage, prejudice or 
disadvantage is undue or uniea''t)nable.’’ 

In the beginning of 190S. the Bailwav Ihiaid leceived and sanctioned Kntm^of 
the agreement lelating to the routing, rating and division of tralfic to i{(fiiu,ayinto 
and from Hapur as the result of the entrance of the Last Indian Bail- 
way into Hapur by a branch line from Kliurja. The circumstanceK lead- yiwunHu 
ing up to the terrms of the agieement weie as under . — (i anTR^ 

When the Khiirja Hajuir extension was about to be. completed, the jiaxlmyt, 
Oudh and Bohilkhund Bailway (‘laimed that all traflic between Hapur 
and Calcutta should bo routed nu .Moghal Saiai. TliA contention of the 
Oudh and Roliilkhund Bailway was that Hajuir had been an Oudh 
and Roliilkhund Railway station I(»ng before the East Indian Railway 
had gained admittance there, and m tlie same way as even afL’r the 
Oudh and Rohilkhund Baihvav was allowed an entrance into the East 
Indian Railway station.s of Allahabad, Cawmpore, Aligarh and Delhi the 
traffic between the.«e stations and the East Indian Railway stations 
east of Moghal Sarai was continued to be treated as local traffic to 
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the East Indian Railway. Moreover, the Oudh and Rohilkhund Rail- 
way contended that vid Mo;,dial Sarai was the shortest route for Hapur 
in respect of Calcutta traffic. 

The contentions of the Kast Indian Railway were that Hapur 
was as much an Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway .station as it became a 
station of the East Imlian Railway, that the Conference Rules provided 
that any railway having direct command of the route from the sending 
station to the rcc -iving .slation should carry the traffic and that the 
Oudii and Rohilkhund Railway could have, objected to the embodiment 
of this rule hadi li(‘V wished to act contrary to it. The traffic between 
Moghal Sarai and llajuir (sould oidy bt^ treated as both the Oudh and 
Rohilkhund Railway and the East Indian Railway local traffic. Simi- 
larly this was apphcahle to other junctions. In order to form an 
amicable s('ttlemeiit the following arrangements and division were 
arrived at between the two railways : — 

(1) Half and half of all traffic between lla})ur and Calcutta to 

each railway. 

(2) 75 per (‘cut. of the traffic was allotted to the East Indian 

Railway, and 25 per cent, to the Omlh and Rohilkhund 
b(itw(*en stations Cawnpore. and Hapur and between 
Allahabad and Ha[)ur. This division was agreed to as 
tlie distances over the East Indian Railway between 

, th(‘ above points were much in their favour. 

(3) As to the routing of traffic between Ha[uir and Delhi, Haj)ur 

• and (fhaziabad, Hapur and Aligarh it was agreed that 
th(‘ shortc.st route ^should carry the traflic, n:., the Oudh 
and Rohilkhund Railway. 

(1) As regards the internal stations betwchni Hapur and Oudh 
and Rohilkhund Railway stations other than the junctions 
with the East Indian Railway and between Hapur and the 
East Indian Railway stations other than the junctions 
with Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway stations each railway 
to carry its own local traffic. 


^itraor 

JU/wrOangM 

tvpoli. 


Any railway carrying in excess of its allotted sliare bidaveen Hapur 
and (^alcutta and between Hapur and Allahabad and between Hapur 
and Cawn})ore was to retain 50 p-u' (nit. of the excess receipts on 
account of working exjienscs and make over the remaining 50 per 
cent, to the railway cairying le.ss than its proper share. 

The (Vnninittee appointed to consider the site of the kSara Bridge 
was also asked to report on the following points : — 

(1) The (U-ection of a bridge at Sara to link up the metre and 

broad gauge seetionss of the Eastern Bengal State Railway. 

(2) The provision of a bridge at Godagari to more distinctly 

serve the interests of the Bengal and North-Western 

Raihvay. 
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(3) A scheme suggested by the Railway Hoard for the construe' 
tion of a bridge at Itampur Boalia, connected by siiort 
links with the Ranaghat-Ivatihar and Eastern Ih'ngnl 
State Railways and with Ealontta by a new metre gaiiii*' 
line na Meherjuir ami Banauhat. 

(4; The proj<'ct which the Eoinmitlee recojnmcnded as olTciimy 
the best s(‘tt lenient of the complex (picstion of th(‘ location 
of a biidge over tin' lowi'r (Jangcs. 

The conclusions arrived at by the ('omnnttee wc'ie as follows 

The inetie gauge ought not to bt‘ (‘xtended sonlh of the (langcs 
and the biidgc should be built lu'ar Sara, 

The onlv reason for iutroduclion ot and a ieb*rcnci‘ to the r(‘poi't 
of the Gangi's Bridgi' t’oinnniti'e in this Monogiajih is with a view to 
state brietlv the ih'libciations and iccomincndat ions of tin' ('oininittci' 
in connection with the faeditn's that wck' consnh'red. in tlicir opinion, 
reasonable and which they iccoinincnded .should lx* civeii in the matter 
of rating and routing of trallic from the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway to Calcutta ; they wen* as follows in the w'ords of the (\)in- 
inittee : — 

‘’The true cause would seem to b«* a natural and ^lof. altogether 
unrea.sonablo attempt to secure as long a lead as possible over the home 
line for its Calcutta trairic. This object will be obviously best attained 
by the exchanging station with the foreign railway being at an end. 
and not near the centre of the s\st('m. if this (‘Xplanation be correct, 
the insistance of the Bengal and North- WVstern Railway on the Katihar 
inst^d of the Mokameh route, and the value placed on the shortening 
of their former connection, is not dillicult to umh*Tstaud, A similar 
poliev i.s adopted by practically <‘vcry railway in India, specially in 
connection with its outward traflic, and unless carried to extremes cannot, 
be considered unreasonable. Unfortunately, in tlielr endeavours to 
secure longer leads, tbe administration of the Bengal and North-Western 
Raihvay do not err on the side of moderation; and though wt. have 
every sympathy with eO'orls directed to a fair disfrihution of the Caleutta 
traffic hetween the two routes, wc cannot view us reasonable the attempt 
made to secure the wliole at a In aw loss to (loveinment and a sub- 
stantial sacrifice of [aiblic interests This opinion would si'mn also to be 
shared by the Bail way Board, as dining the course of our investigations 
they authoritatively slated that the whole of tlie railway giving access 
to Calcutta from the Bengal and Noifh-We.stern Railway rid Katihar 
is to be owned and worked as a State Railway. As this decision will 
doubtless lead to a considerable modification of the conce.ssions indicated 
by the Board of Directors and the Agent of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway, no useful object is served by discussing them, and our 
remarks will, therefore, be confined to a consideration of the conditions 
necessary to give that system reasonable access to Calcutta. The dis- 
tances for charge between Barauni and Mokameh and between Baraun? 
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and Katihar are 27 and 112 miles respectively, so that the vid Katihar 
route gives the Bengal and North-Western Kail way an extra lead of 
85 miles. Assuming an annual traffic of 000,000 tons carried at an 
average rate of Uh pie per maimd per mile, and a fair charge for 
haulage the jirofit to he obtained by carriage under competitive con- 
ditions at pie per maimd p(‘r mile over this additional distance 
may be [jlaced at lakhs of rupees per annum, an amount which would 
be realisisl by the. gross rcc(‘ipts of the, same volume of traffic carried 
10 mih's at a profit of ’.th pu* per mauud per mile. In other words, 
the Bengal and North-Western Kailway would lo.se nothing by abstain- 
ing from competition in letiirn for the gross receipts of 19 mih'S of the 
Bast Indian Kailway poition of the Mokarneh route. Umhir actual con- 
ditions, many eases would arise where the Bmigal and North-Western 
Kailway would not have to go down to ,‘„th pie ))er maund per mile 
on the Katihar route, and also (‘onsidfU-mg the loss they can cause the 
Bast Indian Kailway, it is (pu'stional whetlier they would be satisfied 
with the bare compensation. Biider iJii'se cirenmstanees, an allow- 
ance of the leceipts ot 19 miles would be iiisnnieKmt. but if the length 
he ineri'ased to 51) miles, the Ihmgal and North-Westi'rii Hailway would 
receivi' hhcr.il e()mpensa.l.ion loi-the routing of thmr traffic rid Mokamch. 
The Manager, 'B.istt'rn Bengal Stale Railway, estimated in IDOti that, 
neglecting the set olf of the (lovernment share of t-h(‘ [irolits of the 
Bengal and North-Western Kailwav, the loss to the Stat.e by diversion 
of that Railway’s t ratlii*. nd Katihar woidd be Ks. 5-1-2 per ton, if an 
average rate of Jth pie [ler maund pm- mile were assutiuMl, On the 
basis of ()(H),()00 tons of traffic this loss would a[)pro\imat.(dy amount 
to Bs. 18,,5(),()()l) per animm. so that even if tin' Stati* absorbed the 
whol(‘ profits of Ks, 5,50,()()0 for which the Bengal and North- Westm’n 
Railway are struggling, a loss of Hs. 15.00, ()()() would lx' ineurriMl hy the 
diversion of traffic m question Irom the shortest route c/d Mokamch, 
It is, thert'foiv, utterly opposed to the interests of tlu' (Tovcaaiment that 
the Katihar route should b(‘ encouraged to compete with the shorter 
one nd Mokameh. With this fact m view, and also to avoid intcr- 
ferenc(‘ with the existing lights ol tlu^ latter route to rednec rates and 
fares to the sinelioned limits. W(‘ are of opinion that thi' total charges 
by the longer should exceed tliose of the shorter route by at least the 
“competitive ditWrenee.’’ Subject to these vestnetious the Bengal and 
Nortli-W<*vStern Railway might be allowed niuning powers between 
Katihar and the# transhipment station near Nattore with the right to 
(jiiote such rates and fares over the Nattore Calcutta section as would 
not affect the loc.d r.ites and fares of the Sta.te line, and unprejudiced 
treatment at the traushipni'mt station. As regards the question of 
rates and fares, the re.strietion of tliis power to traffic passing between 
Bengal and North-Western Kailway stations and stations on the Bastern 
Bengal State Kailway between Naihati and Southern termini would 
'appear to meet requireinouts. independent control of the transhipping 
station is not absolutely necessary, but if it can be arranged without 
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compromising State interests, might be introduced iu deft'reuco to the 
known views of the Bengiil and North-Western Railway. One method 
of affecting this concession consists in controlling the goods transhiji- 
ment station by a joint committee, composed ol re})resent.atives iff the 
two railways concerned and of the Tort Trust railwaw the discipline 
and appointment of staff being \ested in the last named authoiit v. Th<- 
foregoing proposals may be snmmaiised asunder : 

(1) Roth routes to be available to the publn‘ 

(2) On all trallii' Iroiu the Bengal and North- Westi'rii Railway 

stations rui Mnkameh to ('aleiitta. th.it railway to be 
credited \Mth 110 inih's of the K.ist Indian Railway portion 
of the louti' n\ addition lo it> own h'ad. 

(3) Rates and fares in/MolvUineh and rui Katihar to Calentta 

t(‘rmini to differ by the eompi'titixe differenei' 

(4) Subject to abo\e rest liel ions. tlu‘ Bimg.il and Noith-Western 

Railway to be allowinl to (juote thiough lati's between 
stations on its system, and Naihati to Rudgi* Budge, 
Diamond Harbour, and Mutla stations on the hiastern 
Bi'iigal Stati' Railway. 

(5) The imposition of blocking charges of eyery di'scrijition, 

designed to upset tln'se propo.sals, to be g«Mi(‘rallv pro- 
hibited. 

(6) The Bengal and Noitli Western RaiKvay lo be granted run- 

ning powx'rs lu'tw'eiMi Katihar and the transhipment 
station near Natl ore. 

(7) The goods transhijnneiit station to be workc'd umhu* impartial 

managiMnent.'* 

The opening of the Hrand Clioid Ijne reduced the distance between 
Katni and Howrah by the East Indian Railway route and this necessitated 
a revision of the agreement of HM)1 between the East Indian and 
Bengal-Nag])ur Railways regarding trallic from Katni, Jubbulpore and 
stations on tlie Indian Midland Railway section of the (R'eat Indian Penin- 
sula Railw'ay to ("alcutta and ?'/rc vv /.sv/. Tli(‘ Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
agreed to w^aive their claim for tiallic between the following points : - 

{a) All traffic between ( 'aleiitta and stations on the Jhansi 
Agra, rlhansi Cawnporc. and Jiiansi Manikpur sections 
of the Indian Midland Raihvay. Such traffic, w’as'iri 
future to be carried by the Hreat Indian Ikminsula via 
Agra, Cawmpore and Manikpur as the case may be. 

(b) Traffic between Katni and rui and stations on the East Indian 

RaiUvay betwetm Bally and Asansol (excluding Asansol) ; 
the Ea.st Indian Railway were to carry this traffic by the 
local route. 

(c) Traffic between stations Niwar to Jubbulpore and Asansol to 

Bally, this traffic being East Indian Railway local traffic the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway were not to carry any share of it. 


Jievxiion 
of the agree- 
ment bdwem 
the K. I. and 
the n. N 
Hnilmya 
for tra^. 
Intv'een 
('akuUa and 
Katni, 
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Bwhwal- 

Bitapur 

Jkmay. 


Therefore, the traffic that now came in division between the -two 
railways, for which equal rates were to be quoted by both the East 
Indian and Bengal-Nagpur Railways was as follows and the under- 
mentioned division of traffic was accepted : — 


Bongal- 

Nai^pur 

ItaiJway, 


East Indian 
Railway. 


Katni and Calcutta and vui Katni and via and 

Asansol ^ and ^ 

Kid <iul>lnil|n)ic to (.’alciitta and to Asansol , J J 

The traffic to and from Juhbulpore was not to be divided but equal 
rates wt'it* to be maintiiinf'd— 

(1) by the b]ast Indian Railway direct route to Howrah ; 

(2) Via East Indian Railway Katni and the Bengal-Nagpur Rail- 

way to Shalimar ; 

(3) via (jionditi to and from llowbagh .liibbulpore station on the 

Hengal-Nagpiir Railway to Shalimar. 

The terms ndtitive to the eon.struction by the flengal and North- 
Western Railway of a metre gau;j;e chord from Hurhwal to Sitapur 
running parallel to Lueknow-Sitajiur (Stati*) Railway (worked by the 
Rohilkhund and Kuniaon Railway) were subject ol correspon(hmc(‘ and 
controversy betweim llu* Oudh and Rohilkhund and Reiioal and North- 
Western Railways, 'the flovernment ol India had not only to protect 
the interests of the Oudh and Rohilkhund Radway but of the Lucknow- 
Sitapur Railway as well. In the tiist place, then' was a b'ar oftlu^ 
Bengal and North-Western R'ailwav attracling all the traffic from the 
Rohilkhund and Ivumaon Railway north of Sitapur to the East Indian 
Railway stations east of Moghal Sarai to their metre gauge route c'ither 
via BiUiares, nd Digha. or 'via Mokaaneh to the detriini'iit of the 
interests of the Oudh and Rohilkhund Ihiilway who wi'ie ca,rrying this 
traffic from Lucknow to Moghalsarai The Reng,,! and North Western 
Railway c,ould idso compete for traffic from their own r.iilwav t'l the 
Bombay, Baroda. and I'entml India Ra.ilwi!.y, by combination with the 
Rohilkhnnd and Kumaon Itailway nd Sitajair. Baredly and Kasganj, to 
the detriment of tin' interests of the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway, as 
proprietors of tlit' irn'ln* gauge link from Biirliwal to Caw'njiore and in- 
terested to the’i'xteiit of To per cent, of the gross ea.rn!ngs of this link 
and also of the Oawiqiore Aelmera Railway to a certain extent. 

The Luekiunv -Sitapur Railway was also to lose a portion of its 
through traflie from the Oudli and Rohilkhund Railway east of 
Barabanki to stations north of Sitapur, 

Therefore, the. Bengal and North-Western Railway were asked to 
accept the following terms : — 

“ For the protection of the interests of the Oudh and Rohilkhund 
State Railway and of the Lucknow Bareilly State Railway, now worked 
by the Rohilkhund and Kumaon Railway Company 

(a) The Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway shall be credited with * 
half the share of the through rates and fares for 197* 


* The distance from Lucknow to Moghalsarai. 
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miles, received by the Company in respect o{ all traffic 
carried via the Burhwal Sitapur Chord from, to, aiid vi4 
any station or stations on the Rohilklnind and Kuniaon 
Railway (including Sitapur) to, from, ami via any station 
or stations on the Hast Indian Railway east of Mo-dml 
Rarai. 

(6) All traffic between stations on the Bengal and North-Westm-n 
Railway Company’s system and the Bombay. Barcnla 
and Central India Railway .‘<hall be routed, or shall ho 
deemed to have been routed, via Cawnpore. 

(c) The net earnings of the llurhwal Sita])Hr ('liord from through 
or cross trallic from any .scuiree to aiiv destination shall 
be credited to the laieknow Bareillv Sfatt' Bailwav.’’ 

These terms were e\(>ntually accepted on the in{ei\ention ol the 
Secretary of State. 

In 1008, tin' Hallway Board a]tproV(‘d of the following basis (d divi- Uateshitwun 
Sion in the maitcr ol lates to and from the ii\er stations on the Pudda 
river rid Khulna for traflic to and from Calcutta .Nations Vuddariwr 

“It wa.s agreed that the l)asis of di\ision nd Khulna, er. . 1-0 
miles to the Sti'ann'r Com]>anu'.s and lOO miles to t in' Hallway, should (A’. /A <S. 
apply to all upward traffic as well as to julv and otln'r dowmvard t rallit! 
via Khulna, and further for all ujovard and d(ovnw'ard tradlii; hooked 
■lid Coalundo to and from Nnaaingaiij and rid Hudda stations and 
Chandpur and rid. but. divi'itcd ad Khulna, the rates nd (JoaJiiiido to 
be charged, and the divi.Mon of the throuLdi ra.tes shall b(' on the 
liasis of I’JO miles to tin' Steaiin-r C<<'npanies and JOO mih'S to the 
railway (for Calcutta stations). It was al.^o ago'c'd tlia,t tJie loiiti' for 
upward traffic should folhos oi b.* l-<»\ ci in-il b\' tie' loutf' of the down- 
ward traflic." 

The rates tor the (ariiae<' ot niilitai\’ traffic were revised for ruisons 1910 

alreadv stated on the icon , mentation of tin- Mililarv Dcaiaitment. wath 

' ‘ . traffic ra^w— 

effect from 1st Januarv I'.HjS o'* a tentative mc,;sute for a period ot one revuion, 

vear ; they were as l<dlow.' 

(These experimental lates w<‘ie m operation duiii.g 1808 and 1008 and 
w'cre slightly enhanced m 18J0.) 
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lot. 
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Bemrea- 

AUahabad 

pcmangfr 

traffic. 
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Pre\riou8 to the introduction of the above scale the rate for small 
parties and for troops carried by troop trains were practically the same. 
Broadly speaking; they wore as follows 

British O/Ticors ht class accommodation, at 2nd class fares 

Warrant Ofiioerfl 2nd cla^s accommodation at the lowest 

Native Otiiccis and Xon-rommi'<sioncd fares with the exception that Native 

Ollioers and men. ’ Non-ConimkMoned Officers and men on 

duty singly or in a small parties not ex- ^ 
eeedmg 4 m number to travel Ilrd class. 
Native troops and followers . . . 3rd class at tin' lowest faies. 

(({ovi'niUKOit baonuo,. hikI personal ba^gaoe in excess of 
that provided for in the warrant) was charged at -8 pie per niaund per 
mile. 

Supply and tratisport sloies at ^ pie per mannd })er mile but the 
railways allowed to charge a mininmm of ,';th pie jier mannd jiei’ mile 
--generally the I pi(‘ rate was chaiged. 

Ordinance Stori's.- -n th pie per mannd per mile bnt railways were 
allowed to reduce to ,':th pie at their o[)tion, (jenerally <lth pie per 
ruaund jier mile was ehargi'd. 

These rates are now in operation when a full carriage or wagon is 
not rctpiired. 

Under tln^ contract with tin* Secietary of State, the State lines worked 
by companies, are reipiired to carry military trallic on the same conditions 
as may for the time being be in force on State worked Stat(‘ lines of 
same gaug<’. 

Both Benares and Allahabad are important places of Hindu pil- 
grimage and during melas and -fairs there is a largi' trairu! in pilgiims 
bcfcw'een these two places. J)uring Kumbh Mi'la which occuis every 
twelve years (the last big Mela held at Allahabad was during January 
and February 190()) the number of passengers booked from Allahabad 
to Benares and vice rersd is enormous. 

Prior to the construction of Allahabad Fyzabad Railway the East 
Indian Bailwa) I'lijoved the mono[)olv of this trallic. ihit duiing the 
Kumbh Mela of IIMK) the altei native route rui Evzabad was ojieiied. 
The Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway J’haphamu-.langai line W’as o[)ened 
in 1007 and the distance by the Oudh and Rohilkhund Radwav dangai 
route and In the Mast Indian Railway route compared as follows : — 

Miles. 

By tho Oudh luul Hohilkliiind Hallway louti . ... 84 

By tho Hast Indian Hadway route lOd 

The East Indian Railway obtained running powers between Moglial 
Sarai and Benares for their passenger trains and constructed a chord 
line (called Bechupur (%ord) so that the East Indian Railway trains 
from Benares to Allahabad and rice versa could run in and out of Benares 
without there being the necessity for such trains to enter the junction 
of Moghal Sarai. 
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For a time although the fares were practically equal there ^Yas com- 
petition for traffic by canvassing on the part of both the East Indian 
and Oudh and Rohilkhund Railways. The follo^\iug arrangement was 
subsequently come to between the two railway administrations : — 

“ (1) Passenger fares from Allahabad, Prayag and Naini to 
Benares Cantonment and Kashi and <vre rcrsd shall he 
equal by both the routes, n:., by the Oudh and Bohil- 
khund and East Indian Bailway routes. 

(2) The East Indian Railway shall have running jiowers between 

Moghal Sarai and Benares Cantonment for juisscnger 
trains to and from Allahabad. 

(3) The coaching traffic shall be carried, as far as possible, in 

equal proportions by the two routes ; but the railway 
which carri(‘s the huger amount shall retain 73 per cent, 
of the excess receipts, making over 25 [)er cent, to the 
other railway. 

(4) The East Indian Railway shall pay to the Oudh and Rohil- 

khund Railway 75 p(‘r cent, of the total gross receij)ts 
attributable to the mileage proportion bigwei'U Moghal 
Sarai and Benares C\antonnient on coaching traffic carried 
in East Indian Railway trains under running powers. 

This clause shall remain in foice even though the C'hord to Bechu- 
pur is constructed. 

(5) It is noticed that this agreement (•ontraven(‘s the terms of 

the Moghal Sarai agreement of .March 1881), in the matter 
of routing of traffic betwei'ii stations referred to in para- 
graph 1 above, it must be clearly understood that this 
contravention of the agreement is only a])[)Iicable to 
coaching tratlie between those stations.” 

At a meeting held between the East Indian and Ihmgal-Nagjmr 6WZ 
Railways, after the introduction of th(‘ revi.sed .scale of rat(‘s for coal and 
also subsequent to the routing agreement come to in 11)07, the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway comseiited to the withdrawal of e(pm] (juotationa by 
their longer alternative routes via Katni Marwara and Great Indian 
Peninsula to stations on the Delhi-Ainbaia-Kalka Railway and to the 
junction stations between Delhi and Agra such as Hathras, as 
it was accepted that the equalisation of rates by the longer alternative 
routes could not be effected without the consent of all the lines 
concerned and that because the East Indian Railway did not agree 
to the longer route being followed to its stations (including 
the Delbi-Ambala-Kalka) the Bengal-Nagpur Railway withdrew the 
quotations by their longer route from coUferies on the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway in the Jherria Field. 


0 
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In 1909, an agreement was concluded between the East Indian Rail- 
way and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway relating to 
traffic between the following junction points ; — 


Cawnpore aiul Delhi. 
Delhi and Ilathras. 
Farrukliabad and A;ira. 


FaiTukhabad and Delhi. 
Cawnpore and Farrukhabad. 
Hathras and Farrukhabad. 


The entrance of the East Indian Railway into Farrukhabad in 1906" 
opened the door competition between tlie two railways for traffic 
between the points named above. The distances between these points 
are as follows 



Uotnbay, 
liaroda and 

Fast Indian 


Central India 

Railway, 

(Jawnporo and Drilu 

Hallway, 

m 

271 

and Hathras , 

•J4S 

117 

Farrukliabad and Am a 

171 

102 

Farrukhabad and IVlhi 

m 

21(1 

Farrukhabad un<l (’awnpon* 

Hd 

187 

Farrukhabad and Hathras 

. . it)2 

IIU 


It will be observed that the East Indian Railway all broad gauge 
is shorter than the Bombay, Baroda and Central India direct all metre 
gauge routes in the iirst four cases. It was ])ointed out by the East 
Indian Railway to the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway that 
they (the Bombay, Baroda and (Central India Railway) should refrain 
from comjictition between these points seeing that the East Indian 
Railway did not compete with them for traffic between Farrukhabad 
and Cawnpore and Ilathras and Farrukhabad for the reason that the 
metro gauge route was shorter. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway agreed to accept 
this position provided that in the case of Delhi-Farrukhabad traffic 
they were allowed to carry it by the combined broad and metre gauge 
routes vid Hathras, which was the shortest, but the East Indian Railway . 
observed that the case of Farrukhabad-Dclhi traffic was similar to the 
case of salt traffic from Sambhar to Cawnpore. The East Indian Railway 
offered the shortest route for traffic in Sambhar salt to Cawnpore 
vid Agra, but the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway retained 
the trallic to their route on the ground that they offered an unbroken 
gauge route from starting station to destination under command of one 
railway, and following the same argument, the East Indian Railway 
claimed the traffic between Delhi and Farrukhabad for they offered a 
much shorter unbroken broad gauge route between these two points 
as compared with the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
unbroken metre gauge route. The broken gauge route vid Hathras 
was, therefore, ignored for this traffic, specially on the ground that the 
distance by that route was shorter than the East Indian Railway direct 
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route by 8 per cent, only and thus the adva*itage of the shorU^r 
distance was more than counterbalanced by the break of gauge espt'cial- 
ly as the East Indian Railway could hold their owi by the direct broad 
•;auge as compared with either the direct metre gauge or the combined 
broad and metre gauge route nd Hathras. Ultimately the following 
agreement was come to between the two lines in February 1909 : — 

“ It is agreed that the rates between the following points should be 
in favour of the East Indian Railway direct route 

(a) Cawnj)ore and Delhi. (c) Furrukhabad and Agra. 

(b) Delhi and Hathras. (d) Farrukhabad and Delhi. 

The rates im the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway to be one 
anna per maiind higher than those over the East Indian Railway direet 
route. 

The arrangement also to apply to traflic via these junctions c.xccpt 
for traffic to and from Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railwuy 
local stations. The traffic between the following junctions to bo carried 
by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway route, the East 
Indian Railway undertaking not to compete for it. 

(a) Cawnpore and Farrukhabad. 

(b) Hathras and Farrukhabad. ” 


The opening of the Krislmagar-Lalgola broad gauge 
Fastern Bengal Railway in 1907 and of their Katihar-Cod 
gauge extension necessitated a change in the agreement of ^ 
to the routing and rating of traffic from stations on their 1 
Section to Calcutta. The distances between Katihar ajid ' 
the East Indian Railway route rid Manihari and the Eastern ' 
Railway new route compared as follows : — 

l?y IviHtorn Ucntr-'il K.uIh.iv mtilM 

t (a (lOdiif^irj . . . . . - . 

I (d M.itiiliari East Indian Kailw'ay. 

Eustorn Bonsai HaiU.iy ..... 23 


line of the 
lagari metre 
1902 relating 
fVssam Debar 
Calcutta by 
Bengal State 


Oltrn ng of 
(lf'‘ /innaghnl 
{Krishn(igar) 
lalaoln- 
f^odagari- 
KaWm 
mitc and 
ngn.emcnt 
between the 
K. /. and 
E. B. S ^ 
Bgs, in con ' 
^'^rgnence 
thereof. 


East Indian Itailway . . . . . . 219 


Tutai. 242 

242 

It was, therefore, accepted that the traffic from all stations, north, 
south and east of Katihar, for which rates were hitherto equal vid 
Manihari, should now be routed vid the Eastern Bengal Railway route 
tid Godagiri and Lalgola so far as traffic to the Calcutta side of the river 
was concerned, m., to the following stations:— 

Beliaghatta. 

Sealdah. 

Chitpore. 

Port Trust Railway Stations. 

Ultadanga and Kidderpore Docks. 

But in respect of traffic to Howrah and to jute mills situated between 
Naihati and Howrah on the East Indian Railway, the traffic from the 

02 
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^NOQRAPH ON INDIAN RAILWAY RATM. 

■ foIIoKin^ stations on the Eastern-Bengal Railway continued to take 
the^Maiunari route 


Manihari Ghat. 

Rautara. 

Manihari. 

Katihar. 

Manshahi. 

Sonaili. 

Rorbesganj. 

Salniari, 

Siinraha. 

Barsoi. 

Arariya. 

Slid h an i. 

Kusiargaoii. 

Dalkolha. 

Jalalgarh. 

Kanki. 

Kasba. 

Kissengunge 

Piirneah. 

Kachna. 


The (lecision of tlio CJovornnicnt to treat the Naucla-Miittra Railway 
as an inte^ial part of the Ihmiliay, Haroda and Central India Railway 
invited the attention of the Croat Indian reninsula Railway and keen 
competition would have followed the opening of this line had it not been 
for the agreement that was concluded before the Na<;da line was included 
in the Bombay, Baroda and (Vntral India system. It was thought 
advisable to come to a settlement with a view to avoid any competition 
( I rates between these two lines, w'ithout in any w'ay sacrificing the 
interests of the public so far as facilities in the matter of the shorter 
distance rid the now route wore concerned. The (piestion was discussed at 
f,neat lenjith lad ween the Boards of Directors of the two Railways during 
1909 and 1010, and it was linally agreed that the goods traffic between 
Bombay and Delhi, Muttra, .\gra and Cawnpore was to be divided 
0(iually between the routes of the two companies. It may be mentioned 
that the (Wnporc traffic was never hitherto, since the opening of the 
Indian Midland Railway, shannl with the Ibnnbay. Baroda and Central 
India Railway ; but in view of a satisfactory agn'cmeiit being neces- 
sary as to what would be reasonable to both the parties it was eventually 
accepted that Cawnpore and rid Cawnpore traffic should be included in 
the pool. The distances by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway route nd Sabarmati, Bmnbay. Baroda and Central India 
Railway bioad gauge route rid Nagda-Muttra, and the Great Indian 
Feninsula Railway route rid Itarsi com[)are as follows between Bombay 
and the following pointvS : — 


i 

Via lb > 11 ) hay. 
Baroda and 
(Vntral India 
rid Subarmati 
Had way. 

I'/d Nagda- 
iM ultra 
Railway. 

Via tJreat Indian 
PcniiiHula Railway 

Bombay to— 

Miles. i 

Miles. 1 

Mile<i. 

iWlhi . . . 1 

848 ! 

m 

957 

Muttra 

Sr).’! 

775 

869 

Hathras 

8S4 

804 

883 

Agra . 

1 847 

786 

836 • 

Cawnporo . 

j 1,072 

993 

839 
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It will be observed that while the Great Indian Peninsula route offered 
the shortest distance from Cawnpore to Bombay, the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway had the advantaire of shorter distances in (ho 
case of the otlier stations by the Nagda-Muttra route, except tliat 
in the case of Dellii, the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
route via Sabarmati yet remained the shortest bv .!(> miles. 

It may be pointed out here that the Na.i^da-Mnttrn Railway (rather 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway) for purposes of dinrt 
entrance Into Delhi obtained runnimr powers over the Aj;ra-Dellii Chord 
between Muttra and Delhi, and in respect of this distance the Bombay, 

Baroda and Central India Railway were rcipiiitvl to j)ay 50 per cent, 
of the earniuL's of the Delhi-Bornbay jifoods traflic to the A.i^ra-Delhi 
Chord Railway which included payment for haula<ro and b)r runnini' 
powers.* 

In 1910, on the opening of the Balamau-Sitapur Hranch of the Oudh oj 

and Rohilkhiind Railway, the question of the ([notation of rates betwi'en 
Sitapur and Lucknow and Sitapur and Bareilly and of the proU'ction of Butiumj. 
the interests of the Lucknow-Sitapur-Bareilly metre ,i;au;;e State Rail- 
w'ay. fonninu part of the Rohilkhund and Kumaoii Railway, came U[) 
for consideration. The distance b<‘tw(‘en Sitapur and Lucknow by the 
new broad uau^e routes was longer, riz., S2 miles a.iiainst 55 mili‘S, 
the distance bv the metre ^auije route of the Rohilkhund and 
Kuinaon Railway over the Lucknow-Sitapur-Bareilly line ; hut botwTim 
Sita[)ur and Bareilly the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway route became 
the shortest. One of the new' feature.s of the arrau'^ement come 
to in this connection w'as that in order to pn'vent eom])etitioa 
and to protect the interests of the Rohilkhund and Kumaon Railw'ay, 
the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway as olfcrini' the shortest distance 
between Sita|)ur and Bareilly of KHl miles, w'cre told to char^re maxi* 
mum rates of the longer distance of the Rohilkhund and Kumaon Rail- 
way of Ml mih's. 

In re.i^ard to traffic laTween Lucknow and Sitapur the Rohilkhund 
and Kumaon Railway route was the shorte.st and it w'as reco;j:nised 
that 50 per cent, of the <rross receij>ts of the Oudh and Rohilkhund 
Railway on the, distance Sitapur t(» Lucknow in respi'ct of such traflic, 

W'hich should be carried by the shorter route to and from the metre 
j;au;^e stations, was to be credit(*d to the Rohilkhuml and Kumaon 
Railway on account of the Lucknow Sita{)ur Railway when such traffic 
was carried by the Oudh and Rohilkhund Raihvay. 

In 1910, the Madras Railway .so arranged the rates from their Easf, (UmptHUon 
Coast section, for instance from Coconada to stations of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, as to carry the traffic over the Madras Railway nndih^ N. Q, 
system via Bezwada, Guiitakal and Raichur involving two tr^inship- 
dents, one at Bezwada and another at Guntakal, although the shortest SioMi 
route for such traffic was via Bezw'ada and Wadi direct broad gauge route 


♦ JiIbo see pag 193. 
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The distances compare as follows to and from Shokpui the point 
where all the routes meet 


Miles. 

1. Coconada to Bczwada (Madras and Southern Mahratfca bro&d 

134 

Ik’zwada to Wadi (Nizam’s (kiarantoed State Kaiiway broad 

grange) 338 

W'udi to Sliolajjur (Clrrat Indian Peninsula Railway broad 

gauge) 93 


565 


2. Cocanada to Raiclim — Madras and Southern Mahratta Rail- 


way (nd JJezwadtt and (luntakal) broad gauge and metro 
gaugr> involving two tianHhiprnents one at Rozwada and 
the other at (.'untakal) 488 

Kuiehur to Sliolapur ((Jreat Indian Peninsula Railway broad 

gauge) lOO 

(348 

3. t'oeonada to Ih-zwada — Madras and Southern Mahratta 

(broad gaug(') 134 

ikzvvada to llotgi— Madias aixl Southern Mahratta (metre 
gaug(') iiaolving two traie-lupuieiits one at He'/wada and 
(he other at llotgi 570 

Holgi to Sholapur—flreat Indian Peninsula Railway (broad 

gauge) . 10 


720 

Tho Nizam’s (hiarantocd State Railway, interested in shortest route 
vid Wadi, took exception to this position and retaliated by the 
quotation of liigh ratt's from their stations in the direction of BezMada, 
the junction with the Madras -Eailway, as com[)arcd with the rates from 
the same stations on the Nizam’s Railway to lid Wadi for the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. For instance, full pressed cotton from 
Secunderabad to rid Wadi was charged Re. 0-5-2 per maund for the 
distant'^ of 121 miles, e(]unl to ‘512 of a pie per maund per mile, 
whereas if sent rid Rezwada the rate, was Re. 0-10-1 per maund ; 
although tlie Nizam’s Railway obtained a much longer load in this 
case, vi:.. of 218 miles, tho charge was at a slightly higher rate, namely, 
'555 pie per maund per mile. 

At first sight, the proper route for traffic between say Coconada and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway stations would appear to be that 
lid Bezwada and Wadi, which is not only the shortest route but offers 
ai\ unbroken broad gauge route. But it has to be considered that the 
Madras Railway has the entire command of the distance from 
Coconada to Bezwada and of the distance from Bezwada to Raichur 
and also from Coconada to Bezwada and Bezwada to Hotgi, It 
is the recognised practice throughout the Railway world to 
allow' the railway, on which the traffic originates, the longest possible 
lead so long as it is not to the detriment of the interests of 
the public. As already stated, the Madras Railway route vtd Bezwada, 
Guntakal and Raichur involves double transhipment, but in the matter 
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of railway rates the Madras Railway, having the command of the entire 
distance from Coconada to Raichur, and as the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway get a longer lead from Raichur than from Wadi, cheap rales 
are possible by the Bczwada-Giintakal-Haicliur route, especially as 
in the case of the shorter route rid Bezwada and Wadi both the 
Madras and the Great Indian Peninsula Railways are interested in only 
short. lengths, namely from Coconada to Bez\\a<la and from Wadi to 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway stations respectively ; and they 
cannot ordinarily charge the same low rates per mile as the Nizam h 
R ailway can from Bezwada to Wadi, which forms the greater part of the 
shortest route, or the Madras Railway can from Coconada to Raichur on 
the longer route. The matter was referred to by the Madras Chambtu’ 
of Commerce to the Government of India and the latter, while holding 
the action of the Nizam s Railway contrary to section of the Indian 
Railways Act in chaiging from Secunderabad higlu'r mileage* rates to 
Bezwada than to Wadi, considered that the Madras Badwav were not 
entirely wrong in routing the trallic of their Kast Coast stations to tin* 
Great Indian Peninsula stations by the route* that uave* them the longest 
lead. Whether this view' in so far as it related to the roiiling of the 
Kast coast trallic to the Great Indian Peninsula Radway was (‘iitirely 
correct 01 not is dillieult to d(‘teimiue because it is (pU'stionable whether 
a longer route like this, involving two transhipments, sliould la* allowi-d 
to route the trallic in this manner unless it is to the interests of the 
])uhlic to do so. Any how', the matter was settled hy an agreement 
between the Railways concerned later on, under which eipial rat(*a 
were quoted rid Bezwada and rid Ifotgi ov(‘r tin*. Madras Railway to 
those in force rid Whuli, but siibscquenfly the Great Indian IVninsula 
Railway withdrew from this agn*emont so far as it related to trallic 
between Kast Coast stations and stations b(*yond Gnat Indian Peninsula 
Railway, instance, tin* Bombay, Baroda and (Viitral India Railway. 
In such cases, the Great Indian Peninsula Radway agrei'd that they 
would acce[)t mileage division of ihnmgh rates by any of tin* routes, 
namely rid Wadi, via Hotgi and rid Raichur. It may, however, be stated 
that with equal rates the broad gauge route rid P)(*zwada and Wadi was 
open to the public along with the alteniative mutes rid Bezw'ada 
and via Hotgi, so that although tin* arrangement might not have l)(‘(‘n 
a satisfactory one to the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway it w'os to 
the advantage of the pulilic, who got three routes open to them at 
equal rates. 


We have already referred to the dispute between the late Bhavnagar- 10101112 
Gondal’Junagad-Porhandar State Railway and the Morvi Railway, 

It seemed that the working of the Native State Railways in Kathiawar betwm thi 
as one system under Coalition Board was not considered satsfactory 
by all concerned, and at the reipiest of the Bombay Government Railwayt to 
then President of the Railway Board was invited to go into the whole 
question with a view to arrive at a satisfactory settlement and eventually 
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independent and separate maiiagtjmeiit of the several railways was 
arranged. The idea was that each State should manage its own railways, 
the same as the Morvi State was doing, and this is what was practically 
arranged except that in the case of very short lengths owned by a State, 
such as Dhrangadra Railway, or in the case of joint ownership of a small 
length, the State having a comparatively big system of its own and 
runnifig as a contiguous railway was given sdch short lengths to work. 

The Bhavnagar Gondal Junagad and Per bandar Railway was split 
up into four systems namely 

(1) Bhavnagar State Railway. 

(2) (jtondal-Por bandar State Railway. 

(3) .lunagad State Railway. 

(4) Jamnagar State Railway. 

The Bhavnagar Railway comprised the length from Wadhwan to 
Dhasa including Dhrangadra Railway and the branches to the Bhav- 
nagar Railway main line from Wadhwan to Dhasa. 

The (iondal Por bandar State Railway was given the working of 
the length from Dhasa to Porbandar including letalsar-Rajkot Railway. 

The Jamnagar Railway works its own railway from Rajkot to Jam- 
nagar and the Junagad State Railway took over the working of its 
system from Jetalsar to Veraval including its branches. 

Before independent working was actually started the Railway 
Board was invited to decide cpiestions relating to rating, routing and 
division of competitive tralTic with a view to avoid wasteful competi- 
tion and the decision of the Railway Board on the question in dispute 
was as follows, which had elfecjt from 1st October 1911. 


Good.f Traflic. 

“ 1. Compctitice traffic from and to Wadhwan and viiUo and from the 
ports of Porbandar, Veraml and Bhavnaijar. 

“ Traffic governed by the agreements with the Bombay, Baroda and 
(Central India Railway to be routed direct to and from Bhavnagar by 
the Bhavnagar Railway. 

Traffic to and from the port of Veraval to be routed via Jetalsar 
and Rajkot. Total charge made to be divided by all the lines concerned 
in mileage jirojiortiou. Rates via the Dhola route to be maximum 
class rates, and the rates via the Rajkot route to be adjusted so as to 
be lower than the via Dhola route. 

“ TrafHc to and from the port of Porbandar to be routed via Dhola. 
Total charge made to be divided by all the lines concerned in mileage 
proportion. Rates via the Rajkot route to be maximum class rates 
and the rates via the Dhola route to be adjusted so as to be lower 
than the via Rajkot route. 

(2) Traffic from and to Wadfiwan and via to and from stations on Jam^ 
nagar Railmy and Rajkot, 
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“ This traffic to be all routed rid the Morvi Railway and other lines 
are not to compete for it. 

“ (3) Traffic from and to Wadhwan and via and stations to and from 
Rajkot and Jelahar line excluding Jetakar station. 

“ This traffic to bo all routed via the Morvi Railway, other lines are 
not to compete for it. 

“ (4) Traffic from and to Wadhivan and via to and from Jetalsar and 
stations on the Porhandar-Oondal and Junagad liaihmj. 

“To and from stations on the Junagad Railway to bo routed via 
Rajkot. 

“ To and from stations on the Porbandar-Ciondal Railway including 
Jetalsar to be routed via Dhola. 

“ Rates in both cases to bo dealt with as in (1). 

“ (5) Inter local Trafjic. 

“ Excluding traffic to and from the ports tratlic from and to stations 
on one system of the Kathiawar Railways to and from stations on 
another system of the Kathiawar Railways to be routed according 
to the shortest route and lates adjusted accordingly. 

“ (G) Traffic to and from the ports from and to stations on the 
Kathiawar Railw’ays. 

“ For traffic to, from and rid the ports from and to any stations on 
the Kathiawar Railways except Wadhwan and rid each raihvay system 
to make any charges it choos(*s withiji the maxima and minima autho- 
rised subject to the following provision. 

“ Tin* agency, working the Rajkot-Jetalsar railway shall quote th^ 
same charges from and to stations oil that railway including Rajkot 
and vid to and from rid Jetalsar for all consignments irrespective of 
stations of destination or despatch.*’ 

This decision w’as accepted by the Railw'ays concerned. It is to be 
noted that the Native Stat« Railways belonging to the Native States 
agreed to accept the decision of the Raihvay Hoard as final in the matter 
of dispute between them as to railway rates. 

It will be remembered that with the termination of the Jubbulpur o/ 
agreements of hS98 and 1903, the (Ireat Indian Peninsula 
lost all interest in traffic between Agra and East Indian Jtailway stations e. I. Jiy. 
east of Allahabad as the provisions of 1898 agreement were that if the ^ 

agreement was ever cancelled it wouhl be cancelled as a W’holc and not hdwrmtke 
in part. Hut in 1911, the East Indian Railway agreed to tiool the 

I ' 1 (ItTCCt TOttiC 

Hengal coal traffic for Agra between the East Indian Railway d'lTQci ami the a. L 
route and the East Indian and (Ireat Indian Peninsula Railw^ays’ joint 
route vid Manikpur in ratio of fths to the former, the shorter route, Manikjmr. 
fths to the latter, the longer route. This arrangement was [lerhaps in 
the interests of the Agra mill owners who found it convenient to order 
their coal to Belanganj goods depot of the Great Indian Peninsula. The 
East Indian Railway would not ordinarily get such traffic, which would 
be carri^ from the collieries on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway to Agra- 
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Belanganj good* dep6t via the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, because 
this goods dep6t belongs to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and 
under agreement between the East Indian, Bengal-Nagpur and the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railways, the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, with equal rates 
to those in force by the East Indian Railway rout-e, would carry coal 
from their collieries to Agra-Belanganj goods dep6t of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway by the longer route over the Bengal-Nagpur and 
Great Indian Peninsula Railways vid Katni-Marwara, because the East 
Indian Railway have not got access to Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way Belanganj goods depot, except via Katni or via Cawnporc or vid 
Manikpur. Therefore, the East Indian Railway thought it best to 
divide coal for Agra-Belanganj with the Manikpur route as when 
booked ind Manikpur coal can be booked by the East Indian Railway 
from their collieries but it cannot go vid Agra-Junina Bridge. 


hSwemO satisfactory settlement between the Great Indian Peninsula 

P. Ry. and ' Bombay, Haroda and Central India Railways, following the opening 
/J. of the Nagda-Muttra Railway, in regard to traffic between Bombay 
for traffic Skr Northern India helped amicable and equibible settlements on 


than that 
^tetween 
Bombay and 
iht Nwthtrn 
India- 


broad lines between the two railways in res[)ect of all other competitive 
traffic that was not comprised in the Bombay agreement. 

The following principles were agreed to be adopted in the matter of 


routing all other traffic than between Bombay and Northern India, 


y 1. Eor irallic between purely internal .stations, be., where both 
the despatching and receiving .stations belong to the same railway, 
and the other railway is not represented at either, there shall be no 
competition, be., the railway owning the entire route shall retain the 
traffic ])y adjustment of rates if such will allow of it. 


“2. For traffic between junctions where both railways arc jointly 
interested, or where each railway has a separate station, the shortest 
route shall retain the traffic when the dillerence in distance between 
the two routes exceerls [)er cent. When the difference does not 
exceed 33 per cent., the rates shall be eipialised and traffic divided 
equally, the rail\\ay carrying any traffic in excess of its share to retain 
50 per cent, of the excess the balance being credited to the other route. 
When three or more routes arc concerned, the two shortest routes only 
shall be considered, and the case dealt with as if the other route or 
routes did not exi.st. 


“ 3. For traffig between points (a) where the two Railways have a 
common junction or each has a separate station, ifnd [h) a purely internal 
station of one of the Railways concerned, the latter having also what 
might be called “ an entirely owned route,” as for instance, Cawnpore 
where both the Great Indian Peninsula and Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railways have a separate station, and Rutlam, which 
is purely a Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway station, the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway having as well an entirely 
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owned route between Cawnpore -ami Rutlam the following principle 
wall be observed ’’ : — 

“ (1) The Railway owning the entirely owned route shall l>e }ier- 
niitted to retain the whole of the traffic in all cases wliere it wouhl ho 
possible for it to do so by adjustment of its rates within tlie aiithorised 
minimum, by the route it entirely owns, as compared with the cliarge 
by the alternative route reckoned as under : — 

“ Maximum rates including terminal and alu»rt distance charge 
for that part of the alternative route helonging to the 
Raihvay which has also the entirely owned route. 
the minimum rates of the other Railway that shares tln^ 
partially owned route.” 

For exaihfle : — 

C;ivn|i()rc to Hullain . . . l-iitnrlv toulo , Uiuodii 

.tinl Crntnil India K.id\Mi\ ) 

t'aw to Ivullam i «i l/jjain . r.uliall\ ionic ((Jii'ul' Indian 

rciiiiisula .iiuM'oiul>a_\ , llaiod.i and 
t '( lilial India l!ad\sa\h). 

‘‘ («) The entirely owned route (Romhav, Haroda and (Viitial 
India) to calculate charge.s at its minimum rate hetween 
Cawmpore and Rutlam. 

“ (h) On the partially owmed route, the Oreut Indian IVninsnhi 
Railway w'ill base its charges on its minimum rale In twe.eu 
(Wnpore and Ujjain, and the nomhay, Barotla and 
Central India Railway between I’jjain and ]{iiflam will 
(juote its maximum rutej//av .shoil distance and tt'i'minal 
charges. 

(c) If. calculat(‘d on this ha.sis. the charge under (o) is h'ss than 
that under (/>). the entiielv owne^l route (lloinbav, Haroda 
and Central India Railway) cariics the trallic the partiallv 
owned route (Onait Indian Rcmiiihula and Hondiay, Raroda 
and Central India Railways) retiiing or rice rersd. 

“ (ii) If three or more routes are coneerned, the (Mitirely owned route 
and the cheapest alterjiative route (if rates are calculated on the bed 
rock principle) only, shall be con.sidiTed and the case dealt with us if tin; 
other route or routes diH not (exist. 

“ (iii) In calculating the bed rock raters under this jiaragraph jbth 
pie per maund per mile shall be considered the minimum for ist class, 
one-sixth pie per maund per mile for other classes, aix pies per maund 
as the terminal charge, and 3 pies per maund as the short distance 
charge ; the latter to be included only when the distance over one of the 
railways is 75 miles or less. 

“ (iv) This arrangement shall apply both to local traffic and to 
through traffic to and from Foreign Railways.” 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway have to face com- 
petition between Bombay and Broach with the sea route. The traffic Broach 
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between Bombay and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
stations in the vicinity of Broach and north thereof is affected by this 
competition. The combination of the cheap sea freight between Bombay 
and Broach, combined with the usual class, telescopic scale and special 
rates to and from Broach, would make the rail-cum sea route cheaper 
necessitating largo reduction in rates on the part of the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway to and from Bombay. Therefore, in res- 
pect of such traffic, which does not actually originate at Broach or 
is not required for local consumption but is exported to or imported 
from Bombay (such as grain, kerosine oil, piece goods, sugar, iron, etc., to 
and from stations other than Broach), the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway were permitted, in order to avoid unnecessary reduction 
in rates, to levy on such goods 4th and 5th class rates in booking to and 
from Broach sanctioned by the Railway Board in August 1910. The^ 
object of this exceptional procedure was to avoid the importations of 
Bombay traffic to Broach by sea to be railed from there to places of 
ultimate destination. The railway rates between Bombay and stations 
of original despatch or of ultimate destination quoted by the Bombay, 
Baroda and ('Ontral India Railway were such as the through traflic and 
its development reipiired having regard to rates quoted by the Bombay, 
Baroda and (kmtral India Railway for similar traffic for similar-leads 
and same weight. Ttiore were complaints against the quotation of 
these block rates to and from Broach. Broach, being a sea [)ort, was 
a great distributing centre before the opening of tlie railway, Init it is 
an admitted fact that throughout India, specially m the Gangetic 
plains, many big towns and trade centres were formerly on the river side 
but with the improved method df land communication and transporta- 
tion places close to the railway began to grow and the old distributing 
centres ceased to command large areas. For instance Patna used at 
one time to receive and despatch tralFic to and from places which 
arc now served by the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

Before the opening of tliis metre gauge system the rivers Guiidak 
and Gogra were the means of communication and the centre for such 
traffic was Patna from where it used to be carried over the Ganges east- 
wards. When the East Indian Railway was opened the carriage of 
traffic from Patna eastwards was taken over by them although there 
is still some competition with the steamer companies, and then when 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway opened their line the trade, for 
which Patna was^ the centre and which used to be carried over the 
rivers Gundak and Gogra, was lost to Patna entirely and the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway captured the trade at places of origin. 
Therefore, even if Broach was once a big distributing centre the change 
in the conditions that has taken place is not confined to Broach alone. 

A case like that of Broach is that of Marmagao Harbour where 
the traffic is divided between rail-cum sea route and all rail route. 
Although at first sight the two cases would appear alike it is well known 
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that Marmagao Harbour has conations of its own, which do not appljr 
at Braach namely, viz., the existence of the West of India Portiifi:uese 
Railway. It is not in order to encourage bookings to Bombay l^y the 
combined rail and sea route via Marmagao that through rates are quoted 
by that route but to give a share of the Bombay -Sout hem Mali rut (a 
traffic to the West of India Portuguese Railway as the British Govern- 
ment guaranteed to give this railway similar treatment in the matter 
of rates as to the Great Indian IVninsnhi Railway in respect of traflic 
to and from the Southern Mahratta Railway. 

But the point in connection with block rates lo and from Broach 
is that the maximum rates jiermitted to safeguard the interests 
of the Bombay, Baroda and (Vntral India Railway are higlier than 
the maximum for such goods book(‘d to and from anywlnne else in 
India. For instance, the maximum for grain booked to and from 
Broach is 5th class, namely 1 jiie per maund ])er mih‘, against the 
ordinary maximum of Jst class rate of Jrd ])ie jier maund per mih‘. 

As already observed, the object of the block rates to and from Broach 
w’as to obviate the reductions in railway rates on the part of the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway to and from Bombay, W'hich must 
otherwise be made to enable the Bombay, Baroda and Cential India 
Railway to retain the traffic over the longest lead possible unless they 
are prepared to give up the traffic in grain at Broach and to recinve* the 
imported goods from the steamer for onward rail carriage at Broach, 
The whole thing is, therefore, narrowed down to long haul short 
haul, and in such cases the railways quote the lowest possible rates over 
the longest lead and the highest possible rates are chargcai over the 
shorter lengths. The highest rates are geneially made ii]) of the maxi- 
mum rates of the class ph/s the maximum terminals, but in no case 
the classification is specially allowed to be raised in order to minimise 
the effects of the competition in lowering of rates, (except that in the 
case of cotton, over the Tapti Valley Railway the classification w’as 
raised from 2nd class to 3rd class so as to enable the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway to retain its rates for cotton from Khandesh te 
Bombay). The main point for consideration by any one deciding the 
case would be what the said railway charges in similar cases of short 
hauls in order to retain the traflic over a longer lead. The next con- 
sideration would be whether the lo.ss to the railway in the case of diver- 
sion of traffic lid Broach or the loss that will be caused by low^ering of 
rates, would be such as will eventually affect the inturests of the public 
ns well as of the railway. The withdrawal of tlui block rates would 
benefit such persons who are able to take advantage of the Broach 
route, but if the railway has to suffer a loss in order to retain the traffic 
to the all rail route they might try to make it up by enhancement in 
other directions where there is no competition. If this be so, and, if ifii 
addition, the reduction in the rates to and from the competitive zone 
makes a differentiation between such rates and the rates to and from 
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stations just outside but near the co»mpetitive zone then the public in- 
terest affected by the withdrawal of the block rates will be greater than 
the public interest affected by the block rate at present. The benefit 
to Broach itself cannot be very large, because the traffic involved does 
not cither originate or terminate at Broach. What Broach hopes 
to earn is middleman’s profit, and it is to be considered whether in the 
interests of the public it is advisable that the profits of a great public 
concern like that of a State-owned railway, though worked by a Com- 
pany, should be transferred and allowed to be divided largely between a 
private steamer company and a few middlemen. It is true that the 
producer and the consumer will also gain but their gains will be small 
compared with the gains of the steamer company and of the middlemen 
at Broach. Admitting, however, that after the withdrawal of block 
rates the railway is allowed to quote as low a rate as it can afford to 
charge to retain the traffic to the all rail route and is permitted to 
infringe its minimum, as the East Coast Railway (or rather the Madras 
and Southern Mahratta and the Bengal Nagpur Railways) has been 
allowed in competition with the sea route, it will then not benefit 
Broach, but will mean that the railway will lose without an 
increase in its business, and although there will be some gain to 
a few individual producers and consumers in the competitive area the 
loss to tlie railway (ie., in the public revenue) and the differentiation 
that such reduced rates will create between the rates in the competitive 
area and those just outside that area will affect the public interests 
more largely than the interests at present affected by the block rates. 
But there is another side to be considered. If Broach route is allowed 
to be blocked by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway by 
unprecedentedly high rates, the Covernment will be asked for such rates 
by other railways. The legality of the present procedure is also 
doubtful . The Govermnent are allowed to fix certain maxima and 
certain minima rates for each class of trafficy binder agreement between 
each railway company and the Government, but it is nowhere laid down 
that a special high maximum tvill be permitted for traffic to and frm a 
particular station. 

There is however one important point in this connection. Steamers 
do not now run bel vveen Broach and Bombay, and if the competition 
with country crafts between Surat and Bombay or between Navsari 
and Bombay or Bulsar and Bombay on the Bombay, Baroda and Cen- 
tral India Railwa}irhave not required block rates on the basis of Broach 
rates it seems questionable whether very high rates are needed at 
Broach.* 

The question whether the wagon rates introduced for military traffic 
in 1908 were profitable to the railways or not was taken up towards the 


• Note. — Sinco writing the above the higher olasaifioAtio.i on Broaoh traffic has 
boon removed. 
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end of 1910 for it* will be remembeted the rates were introduced tenta- 
tively. The Eailways claimed large losses and the Army Department 
admitted substantial savings and as it was not the intention that the 
rates were to inflict losses to the railways a slight increase in the rates 
were allowed from 1911. The revised rates were 

Coaching. 

.St.iiul.'ud 

jr.iMgr. 

Uij. A. r 

Per whcc'led vehicle per inde . . .050 

Per bogie vehicle per mile . . .0 10 0 

Per G wheeled vehicle per mile . . .070 

Goods. 

Per 4 wheeled vehicle per mile . 

Per bogie vehicle per mile 
Per 0 wheeled vehicle per mile 

Those rates arc in force at the pre.-^/nt date. 

The terms of tlie a^Teemcnt hetween the. Uolulkliund and Kuniaoi 
and the Oudh and ilohilkhiind Railways for (raflic hetween Sitapur am 
via and stations on tlic Oudh and Robilkliund and the Roliilkhund an( 

Kiimaon Railway’s, approved and rea)rded hy the Railway Jioart 
in 1912 weie as follows : — 

“ 1. For traflic of all kinds hooked to, from, ajid rid Sitapur from, Terns of 

to, and rid Bareilly (indiiding local or through Oudh and Roliilkhund 

Railway traflic beyond Bareilly), the. Itoliilkhund and Kumaon Railway between the 
shall fix, within the maximum permissible, the charges for Railway 
fares and freight between Sitapur and Bareilly, and the Oudh and Roliij- Jnd Ji liys, 
khund Railway shall not quote lower charges. ryardiny 

“ 2. For traflic of all kinds booked to, from and rm, 8itai)ur from, \ra^ic! 

to, and rid, Bareilly (including local or through Oudh and Rohilkliuiid 

Railway traflic beyond Bareilly) which is carried by the Oudli and 
Rohilkhund Railway route, that Rmilway shall jiay bti percent, of the 
gross receipts attributable to the line between .Sitapur and Bareilly 
to the Rohilkhund and Kumaon Railway. ' 

“ 3. The 50 per cent, of the gross receipts received by the Rohilkhund 
and Kumaon Railway under clause 2 shall be treated as earnings of the 
Lucknow-Bareilly Railway. 

“ 4. Thus 50 per cent, of all traffic from any source to any destination, 
passing over the Chord between Sitapur and Bareilly, will be credited 
to the Rohilkhund and Kumaon Railw'ay as earnings of the Lucknow- 
Bareilly Railway, at rates or fares per mile which are not lower than 
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l^ose from time to time fixed or agreed to by the Rohilkhund and 

iimaon Railway. 

“ 5. Similarly for traffic of all kinds booked to, from and via, Sitapur 
from,^to, and via, Lucknow (including local or through Oudh and Rohil- 
khund Railway traffic beyond Lucknow), tho Rohilkhund and Kumaon 
Railway shall fix, within the maximum permissible, the charg'hs for 
Railway faros and freight between Sitapur and Lucknow, and the Oudh 
and Rohilkhund Railway shall not quote lower charges. 

“ G. For traffic of all kinds booked to, from, and via, Sitapur from, 
to, and via, Lucknow (including local or through Oudh and Rohilkhund 
Railway traffic beyond Lucknow), which is carried by the Oudh and 
Rohilkhund Railway route, the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway shall 
pay 50 per cent, of the Gross Receipts attributable to the line between 
Sitapur and laicknow. 

“ 7. And the 50 per cent, of the Gross Receipts received by the 
Rohilkhund and Kumaon Railway under clause G shall be treated as 
earnings of the Lucknow-Rareilly Railway. 

“ 8. Idle Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway agrees to do all in its power 
to pi event re-booking in cases where, under the terms of this agreement, 
the through rates are higher than the sum of the local rates, and under- 
takes to report in writing to the Agent, Rohilkhund and Kumaon Rail- 
way, all such cases as may come to its notice. 

“ 9. Sitapur is to be reckoned as any station in or around Sitapur, 
however it may be called, within a reasonable distance of the town, 
and is not limited to the Lucknow-Bareilly existing station of that 
name.” 

There were, betweeji 1911 and the time the present war broke out, 
difficulties in the way of tho export traOic in manganese ore of the 
Central Provinces, from the mines in the vicinity of Nagpur, 
finding its way to Bombay, owing to blocks on the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway. Tlierefore, as tho Bengal-Nagpur Railway had always 
empty wagons running in the direction of Calcutta from Nagpur— 
particularly, wagons returning from the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
after discharging the up load of I^engal coal— it was represented by 
the proprietors of the mines, for the first time in 1911, that instead 
of the traffic being allowed to be detained it should be carried via the 
Calcutta port, and that as this could not be done without the Railway 
freight from Nagpur to Calcutta being made the same as the Railway 
freight from Nagpur to Bombay, it was asked that the Railway 
freight to Calcutta should be made the same as that to Bombay. This, 
however, could not be done because tho freights from Nagpur to Bombay 
and Nagpur to Calcutta were already at the minimum of 1th pie per 
maund per mile, and the distance from Nagpur to Bombay being 520 
miles against 703 miles, the distance from Nagpur to Calcutta, the appli* 
cation of the Bombay rate to Calcutta would have meant infringement 
on the minimum. Perhaps, owing to the cheap cost of operation on 
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the Bengal Nagpur Railway as compared with that on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, and also in view of empty wagons being available 
in the direction of Calcutta, which have to be hauled up to the coal dis- 
tricts in any case, a lower rate than the minimum of jJ^th pie, viz,, 
per maiind per mile, would have been a paying rate, but this would 
have created a precedent and would have led to similar applications 
being made in other directions. It may, Iiowev(‘r, be pcmited out 
that if this low rate was to be allowed only when the Poinliay 
route Avas blocked, it would not have been without a [necedont, because 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway are allowed to go below the minimum of 
•^th pie for grain and seeds tratllc from the Omih and Kohilkhand 
Raihvay to Shalunar, wlien they have io carry such traOlc via Gomoh 
to Shalimar, in the event of the East Indian Railway havijig to it'strict 
bookings to Howrah owing to their terminus being blocked. Tlu‘ two 
cases are not e.xactly parallel, and it is certain that in the event 
of such a procedure being more generally accept (‘d oiie cannot sav wher«‘ 
it would end, for each Railwav can perhaps point out some cases of 
this nature. In the case of traffic from Oudh and Roliilkhand Radway Io 
Calcutta (Shalimar) the circumstances are, however, somewhat dilTerent 
for before the route from Moghalserai to Gomoh was built the idea was 
that this should form a part of an independent route from the Northern 
India to Calcutta, and as in the case of mitdmum rates charged over the 
shorter distance to Calcutta via the East Jjidian Railway, e(pialisation 
is only possible by infringement of the minimum by the longer rout(‘ rid 
Gomoh ; this is allowed in order to take advantage of the alternative 
route which would otherwise be impossifde. 

In the agreement concluded in 1910 })etween the Great Indian Penin- 
sula and the Bombay, Jfaroda and Central India Railways in respect 
of equal division of traffic between Bombay and 
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no provision was made as to what a railway would be entitled to get 
and what it would be required to refund, if it carried during a fix(‘d 
period a quantity in excess of its equal share. In jnevious agreements 
50 per cent, of the earnings of such traffic, carried by. a railway ovi.*r 
and above its allotted share, used to be made over to the railway which 
carried less than its proper share, but it was thought that if a railway 
was allowed 50 per cent, in respect of any traffic carried in excess, the 
element of competition would remain, and as the object was not to 
encourage any railway* to carry more than its half share it was decided 
to reduce the payment from 50 per cent, to 25 per cent., and this per- 


♦ See page 180. 
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centage was accepted in the agreement referred to between the Great 
Indian Peninsula and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railways. 
Traffic from The extension north of the Mymensingh-Jagannathganj Railway to 

Babadurabad Road on the left bank of the river Bramhaputra 
toCalcvUa. o{5posite Fulchari the terminus of an extension from Bonarpara on the 
Eastern Beuj^al State Railway, Santahar-Kaunia loop, drew the attention 
of the lilastcrn l^en^^al Stat(‘ Railway and of the Steamer Company in 
1912, and it was pointed out by the Eastern Bengal State Railway that 
the opening of this extension, eomhined with a wagon ferry plving 
between Bahadurabad Road and Fulehari, would obviate the necessity 
for the carriage of Dacca and Narainganj traffic to aiul from Calcutta 
by the combined rail and steamer service via Goalundo. The River 
Steam Navigation Companies claimed that the entire traffic hitherto 
carried by the steamers direct, as well as traffic carried by the com- 
bined railway and steamer service, should be included in the pool. 
After discussion it was allowed to let matters stand as they were, but the 
Steamers Companies agreed to route Narainganj jute traffic r/d Khulna. 

The railways now afford direct communication but the railway 
rates are controlh'd mon‘ or less by the steamer rat(‘s, 

Embay Port The Great Indian Peninsula Railway const ructed a Harbour branch 
RaSway. Kurla to Warli, parallel to their own liiu', the branch running along 

the sea side rid (’otw'ada, Sewri and Tank Bunder to serve the Bombav 
Port Trust Raihvay w hiclnuns from Wadi Bunder, the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Ifombay terminus, to ('arnac Bunder, Bombav, 
Baroda and (Vntral India Railway terminus, in continuation of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Harhour Branch, and serves Priiua-s Docks 
and Victoria Docks and has .several stations of its own. 

The important concession agreed to by the railwa}'s to the Bombay 
Port Trust Railway were as follows : — 

(1) The (treat Indian Peninsula and tfie Bomliay, Baroda and 

(ViitraMndia Railways were to (piote for inward goods 
to Bombay the same charges for Railway freight, exclud- 
ing terminal, to the point of junction with the Bondmy 
Port Trust Raihvay as to their own Goods Depots. 

(2) Similarly for outw'ard goods intended for direct shipment 

' from the Docks and other Port Trust Raihvay stations 

the (freat Indian Peninsula Railway and the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway were to (piote the 
same freight charges from via the Port Trust junction 
83 those from Wadi Bunder and Carnac Bunder respect- 
ively excluding terminal. 

(3) It was generally accepted that the railways would not extend 

their accommodation at their Bombay terminus in order 
to encourage warehousing of good^ such point of the 
service being considered as coming within the scope of 
?the Bombay Port Trust. 
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In September 1914, the Native State lines in Kathiawar came to I9ii. 
an arrangement between themselves whereby the routing of export 
traffic to Bombay from the various stations were settled. The Bhav- Trafic 
nagar Railway have their port at Bhavnagar Docks on the Gulf of 
Oambaf and that railway was allowed to retain the traffic to that Kathiawar 
port from stations on its system and from Lathi, Khijadiah, njid (ffiital 
stations on the Gondal-Porbandar Railway as well as from Khijadiali ra/itij/awd 
to Dhari branch of the Gondal-Porbandar Railway. 


Rajkot is the junction between Jetalsar-Rajkot Railway (worked 
by the Gondal-Porbandar Railway), the Morvi Railway and the .1am- 
nagar Railway. The nearest port for this station is Hidi Bunder, the 
terminus of the Jamnagar Railway on the Gulf of (’utch. It was 
arranged that th»‘ railway rates were to be in favour of Bidi Bunder 
port but that the traffic would be allowed to take either route; it })re- 
ferred, viz., Bidi Bunder, Porbandar ))ort or the Yeraval port. The 
Por})andar port is the we'stern terminus of the Gondal-Porbandar 
Railway and the V(‘raval port is the southern terminus of the Junagad 
State Railway. 


In respect of tratlic from Gondal the Jetalsar-Rajkot Bailway 
it was agreed that this railway would (piote same mih'agq rat(‘ from 
(omdal to itaikot junction and to Jelalsar junction. Tiie Junagad 
Railway, running south from Jetalsar to Yeraval, and the .lamnagar 
Railway, running wi'.st from Rajkot to Bidi IhmdiT, were to (piote maxi- 
mum lates f(»r this trallie over tln'ii lines to their ports. The jates 
being thus tixed, the traffic was allowi'd to take (other th(‘ Ymaval. 

Pol bandar or the Jh'di Ibmder port. I'or tiallic fiom all stations on 
the Gondal-Poiltandar State Railway wa'st of Lunidhar it was agreed 
that it should take the Porbandar Railway routi* and the Junagad 
Railway was not to compete for this tratlic nor to attract, it to their 
railway and tlie Yeraval poit. In this consideration it was accej»led 
that in respect of traffic from the .letalsar-ltajkot Railway (except for 
Gondal which had already been jiiovided for) the Junagad Railway 
w’as to carry this traffic to Bombay over its line up to Yeraval port. 

A dispute, how'ever, arose between tin* Bombay, Ikroda and Gentral Agreement 
India Railway and the Bhavnagar Railway in regard to ihv between the 
rates for cotton from Dhangadra and Wadhwan, and via Wadhwan 
to Bombay. Under an agreement concluded m 1911 this traffic wgis 
divided between all rail route cid Wadhwan and the Bombay, 

Baroda and Central India Railway and the combined Jtailway ^yadhwan 
and sea route via Bhavnagar port in ratio of 75 per cent, to 
all rail route and 25 per cent, to the combined rail and sea route. 

The dispute arose owing to the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
railway rate via Wadhwan to Bombay for certain stations (viz., Dhan- 
gadra, Limbdi, Ranpur, Betad) being fixed at Re. 0-7-1 whereas the rate 
from Wadhwan itself was Re. 0-7-10 to Bombay vid Bhavnagar Docks, 

Re. 0-8-10 being the rate by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 

p2 
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Railway, m., the all rail route. The matter was referred to the Railway 
Board because the Bhavnagar Railway were quoting from vid Dhan- 
gadra to vid Wadhwan, 21 miles, Re. 0-1-10 per maund when the traffic 
took the all rail route, against Re. 0-0-7 per maund over the same dis- 
tance when traffic was routed vid Bhavnagar port. The distant of 21 
miles (Dhangadra State Railway) was not owned by the Bhavnagar 
Railway but was worked by them. This constituted undue preference 
in the opinion of tlie Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. The 
matter was, however, scuttled amicably between the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway and the Bhavnagar Railway, whereby the 
through rate for cotton from Dhangadra to Bombay vid Wadhwan and 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India was made one anna higher than 
the combined rail atid sea route vid Bhavnagar Docks. 

Indo’O'ylm The Indo-fVylon connection was completed in 1914 but the question 

eotmdim competition between the South Indian Railway Companv and the 

andthedis- n i r v . 

putt Utmtn liritish India Steam navigation Company on the opening of this con- 
^wa^and^iht ncctiou had been under discussion for sometime past. 

i^l2, an agreement was concluded between the South Indian 
Comjjany and' the British India Steam Navigation Company 
nqarding in connection with the routing of traffic Ijetwecn India and Ceylon on 
thrcfugh raki. the opening of the Indo-(Vylon Raihvay. 

The main features of the agreement were, (i) that all traffic from 
stations south of Madura to Colombo and rice vend w'ould be continued 
to be routed rid Tuticorin. The new’ route vid Danashkhodi and Talai- 
Maiiar w'as to get the traffic from all other stations of the South Indian 
Railway to Colomlio and i ice rend. 

This arrangement of routing was not intended to apply to any other 
station in Ceylon than Colombo. The transhipment of goods traflic 
at Danavshkhodi and Talai-Manar was to be done by the Madura Com- 
pany, who was also a party to the said agreement at a rate of Re. 0-4-0 
per ton. 

The routing was to be follow’cd in booking in the opposite direc- 
tion, viz,, from Colombo to India to the. respective groups of stations 
above mentioned. 

(iii) Tlirough rates and fares shall be quoted from all stations by 
both routes, a difierence being made, if found necessary, in favour of the 
prescribed route of such amount as may induce traffic to follow that 
route, both companies doing all in their power to encourage booking 
by the prescribecl route and through booking of traffic to Colombo as 
opposed to local booking to Tuticorin or elsewhere, and re-booking 
therefrom to destination. 

“ Note.— T he British India Steam Navigation Company do not now quote or allow 
* any rebate in local booking between Tuticorin and Colombo and they charge the sam e 
freight for locally booked goods as for goods booked through, but locally booked gbods 
do not through the hands of (ho Madura Company ; the merchants’ own Agents 
(to whom the goods ore consigned at Tuticorin) pay tho pier, harbour and other 
charges inoidentalto transporting the goods to the ship’s side. 
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(iv) When traffic was booked at the request of the public by other 
than the prescribed route it shall be carried by such route at the fares 
or rates (as the case may be) in force by the booked route, and in such 
cases the receipts shall be divided as under :~ 

50 per cent, between the lines forming the carrying route in 
proportion to the freight or fares by that route, to cover 
working expenses 50 per cent, between the lines forming 
the prescribed route in proportion to the freight or fares 
by that route, as compensation. 

(v) As the closing of the Tataparai Cooly I)ep6t was to he preju- 
dicial to the interests of the British India Steam Navigation Company, 
under the territorial division agreed to, tlie South Indian Itailway Com- 
pany would take no measures to bring about the closing of this dep/it 
and shall observe a rieutral attitude should the question k' referred 
to them by the (Vylon Covernrnent. 

The intentions of the important clauses above referred to wcue said 
by the South Indian Bail way to be as follows : — 

“ The intention of paragraph (iii) of the agreement arrived at be- 
tween this railway and the British India Steam Navigation Conqiany, 
was to provide against either (’ornpany encouraging traders to book 
to Tuticorin or Mandapam and rebooking from there witli tlie object 
of evading the tlirough booking ariangenicnts, and giving rist' to sur- 
r'ptitious competition. It is not the desire to force' consignors to book 
tlirough in preference to booking locally. Such local and rcbooking 
as is done now is generally due to traders desiring to make' tlx'ir own 
arrangements for lighterage from ]>ier .to shipside', as an incident of 
the disadvantages of the Tuticorin lenitc. This disadvantage in booking 
te) Colejinbo will disapjiear with the* opening of the* new route and it is 
expe’ctcd that there will be little e»ccasion for any local booking for the 
piii'pose of rejjooking. 

“As regards paragraph (iv) eif the agn-eme'nt a.'^ to the qin.stion of 
both (’onqianies paying 50 ptu* cent, of any re'oeipts fiom the traffic 
be>oked at the rcque.st of the jiubhc Iq other than the piescribcd route, 
the clause provide-s that the 50 j)er cent, is divisible between the lines 
forming the pre.scribcd route in jiioportion to tin* freight or fares by 
that loute as compcn.sation for the traffic not king carried by the pre- 
scribed route. The Shipping Company would not in any casi* get 50 
per cent, of the freight. They would only .share this jiercentago with 
the South Indian Kaikay who would in every case r/'ceive the major 
part of the amount. 

The agreement was considered from the standjioint of hew the 
receipts of the South Indian Railway w'ould be affected if there were no 
agreement whatever between the Railway and the Shipjiing Ck)mpany. 
The view taken is that without a compromise, there would be compe- 
tition between the two Companies with loss of revenue in conse- 
quence.** 
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It may be useful to mention here that the British India Steam 
Navigation Company had for a long time been in competition with the 
South Indian Eailway for goods traffic from the coast to Ceylon and 
this factor was considered when coming to a settlement with them in 
connection with the traffic to take the Indo-Ceylon route. The British 
India Steam Navigation Company can tap the traffic of the South 
Indian Railway at the following places on the Coromandal and Malabar 
Coasts 

Madras. Adirampatnam. 

Pondicherry. • Quilon. 

Cuddalore, (Old Town). Cochin. 

Porto Novo. ’ Calicut. 

Tiru mala vasal. Tcllicherry. 

Karaikkal. Mangalore. 

Negapatam. , Tuticorin. 

Previous to the agreement in question there had already been an 
arrangement in respect of traffic between Coromandel ('oast and Ceylonj 
while the British India Steam Navigation ('ompany were to call at the 
coast ports between Madras and Cuddalore, the South Indian Railway 
were to retain the traflie from all stations on that coast south of Cud* 
dalore. 

It may be interesting to note here that Tirumalavasal port near 
Porto Novo had been clo.sed by the civil authorities in order to let the 
South Indian Railway carry the rice traffic for which tlu'V had quoted 
J(jth pie rate for long distances, 

Now to refer again to the Indo-Ceylon rates- In the matter of 
division of rates, the (Vylon Covernn.ent agi’eed, in the first instance^ 
to the. division of the rates on actual mileage basis, the mileage of 
the sea route being reckoned on its actual mileage of 22 miles instead of 
44 miles (augmented distanee proposed by the South Indian Eailway). 

The (juestion of rates between Southern India and Ceylon has been 
the subject of dispute between the Ceylon Government Railway and 
the South Indian Railway for some time past. 

V16'17 London agreement jireviously refeiTcd to had been in operation 

for a year or so, but the Ceylon Government considered that the terms 
of it so far as it related to the financial success of the extension of 60 
miles of their broad gauge route to form the Indo-Ceylon Railway con- 
nection were not* favourable to the Ceylon Railway and, therefore, they 
did not accept the general principle that the through rates should be 
divided oh actual mileage should continue. 

The South Indian Railway, on the other hand, maintained that the 
division of rates should be on mileage basis and that for the portion 
of the distance by sea, viz., from Dhanaskudi to Talai-Manar, the dis- 
tance should be augmented in view’ of expensive steamer working and 
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high capital cost of steamers and the cost of other incidental charges 
due to transhipment, etc. 

The case of the Ceylon Government Kailway may be briefly put as 
follows : — 

The Indo'Ceylon connection was made on the initiation of the South 
Indian Railway who had information as to the pros})ects of tralHo as 
the traffic mostly originated in India. 

The Ceylon Government Railway do not lind that the mileage divi- 
sion of rates pay them and they seem to hold the vi(*w tliat as their 
broad gauge extension called the Manar Railway, lias no local traffic 
of its own and is entirely dependent on the traffic from India and since 
the extension was made to meet the South Indian Railway Jndo-Cevlon 
extension it is but reasonabl(‘ that the rates over the Manar Railway 
should be such as the Railway can affonl to charge. 

Therefore, they propose that each lailway should ffx its rates u]) to 
Talai-Manar and that the sum (d such rates should form the through 
rates, instead of the through rates being lirst lixed by the 'ruticorin 
route and then divided by the Talai-Manar loute on niileagi* as reijuired 
by the South Indi.in Railway. 

riu* ^^outh Indian Raihsay on tla* <»thei hand hold tiu' \i('w that- th(i 
through rat(' should not be more than the late available by the Tuti- 
corin route, n:.. the South Indian Ibulway rate up to Tuticorin uml 
tlie rates of tla* Ibitisli India Steam Na\igation Coin])any from Tuli- 
coiin to ('olombo. 

Hut tJu' (Vyhiu Government Railway, who a.d< for higher ]>roportions 
lor tla'ir Railway. ap[»arently con.^ider. that the facihtii's of transport 
ruf th(‘ Talai-Manar route being gieatiu' than those rid Tulicoiin the 
traffic rid Talai-Manar can beai a higher late. Tlu'ir great objection 
to the mileage division is that their haul fioin Talai-Manar to Colomlio 
is a lixed mileage* and, that, therefoH' they are entitleel to a fixed rate 
on all trafic fiom stations on South Indian Raihvay iiresj>ectivo of the 
hauls of the South Indian Railway. This procedure of making uj) the 
through rates is not new to India and is in ojieratiori on many Indian 
Railways. It would appear the whole idea of the Indo-Ceylon connection 
was to find a convenient yxnt for the tiaflic of the Southern India 
and for the transpoit facilities of labourers, their foodstuffs and for 
cattle from India to Ceylon for tin* Oylon jilantations. It seems, 
however, to be the opinion of the South Indian Railway that as Ceylon 
gets its labour, cattle and foodstuffs from India the country most 
benefitted by the Indo-Ceylon connection is Ceylon and that the Ceylon 
Government Railway should not get anything mor«‘ than the mileage 
division of the rates, to be fixed on the basi.s of the raU‘s obtainable 
by the old Tuticorin route. 

Apart from the que.stion of one or the other country being benefitted, 
on which subject there can always be more than one opinion, the 
question is one which requires settlement on a commercial basis. 
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The first question is, was the Tuticorin route sufficient to meet the 
demands of traffic and to allow of its unrestricted development. 

Apparently the South Indian Kailway authorities did not consider 
the Tuticorin route sufficient at least to allow of development or else 
they would not have advocated the connection v?A Talai-Manar. 

Having made the connection and the Ceylon Government Railway 
having been brought itito it on the belief that there would be sufficient 
traffic to pay for the money spent on the portion of the railway they 
provided it is now the question of making the railways pay having 
regard to the interests of the public at the same time. 

The two Railways are interested in the development of traffic, and 
this being so their interests are allied with the interests of the public. 

One railway holds that the rates are capable of being enhanced whereas 
the other thinks that tliis is not so. 

The whole que.stion therefore hinges on the issue “ what rates the 
traffic will bear.” 

It is true that the public had the advantage of low rates vtd Tuti- 
corin route for a number of years and naturally they would clamour 
against an enhancement. 

The British India Steam Navigation Company have since enhanced 
tlieir rates from Ttiii(5orin to Colombo and this would show that the 
rates are capable of enhancement unless of course the position is 
that the British India Steam Navigation Company do not think it wortli 
while to continue this service. 4 Steamer Company when it finds that 
a certain service does not pay it it can take its fleet elsewhere 
where it will })ay, but the railways are not in the same position. 

There are country boats, besides the British India Steam Navigation 
('ompany’.s Steamers, but the inconvenience and risk's attendant on 
transport by such means are great, and generally a more convenient, ex* 
p(‘diti<nis and safer route providing regular service can afford to charge a 
higher rate. 

Unless the inb'ntion is to shut the Talai-Manar route one of the means 
of settling the point in dispute would appear to be as follows 

Ijct the 'rmieorin route remain open at the pre.sent rates. 

Let the Talai-Manar route r.ites (e.vci'pt for traffic from the coasts, 
for which there is competition and for which low rates must be charged) 
be fixed on the basis of sum of local rates of the two railways up to 
Talai-Manar. 

If it be found, after experience, that this procedure means stead} 
diversion of traffic to the Tuticorin route wuth a falling off in the traffic 
vid Talai-Manar then it can be claimed that the rates by the latter route 
arc such as the traffic cannot bear and then a reduction ii\ the rates 
must follow, although it is certain that the advantages of the Talai-Manai 
route would command a higher rate than the Tuticorin route, but how 
much higher only experiment or local enquiries on the spot can prove. 

So long as the Tuticorin route remains open at the present rates there 
cannot be any ground for complaint from the public, except in the 
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mitter of rates from stations that are allotted to the Tahii-Manar route. 

In fairness to the public if the rates by the Talai-Manar route are to 
be enhanced the rates by the Tuticorin route in respect of such stations, 
so far as the Railway portion of the journey is concerned, should i)e 
the same as they were before the opening of the Talainmnar route. 

There have been enhancements in railway fares and rates since 
1916. While the increase in the pas.senger fares was more with the wmM inra<«# 
intention to restrict travelling owing to curtailment of train service 
temporarily, the increase in the good.s rates were contemplated for Baiiwayt, 
a long time. It may perhaps he necessiirv to reconsider the passenger 
fares when it is found possible to run more trains on more rolling 
stock and railway materials being available, but in regard to the 
goods rates as the enhancements have been chiefly coniined to traffic 
to and from ports, great bidk of which represents foreign trade, while 
the policy of granting favourable rates to India's industries hod f'een 
extended, it may not be neces.sarv to reconsider the rates to aTid from 
the ports unless it is found that the productions of India, the surplus 
of which has to find a market overseers in the intere.sts of the Indian 
agriculturist, are placed at a disadvantage in the markets of consump- 
tion in competition with other country's products. 

The reason for the introduction of this subject in a chapter on “ com- 
petition and combination and traffic agreements ” is that the enhance- 
ments in the goods rates are the results of combination, after competi- 
tion had settled the territories for each railway and each port, and 
defined the shares of traffic for various lines and routes. 

The juoposal to increa.se the goods yates was considered for the first 
time in 1909, at a meeting between all the Railways in Simla during the 
Indian Kaihvay ('onference .se.s.sion of 1909. 

It was proposed to enhance the rates to and from ])ortR for all com- 
modities by 10 [K‘r cent, rxeept for grain, for which tin* enlianceinents 
proposed were slight. 

A .statfinriit is appended below' showing what the rates w(*re then from 
a few competitive centres and what the incn'u.scs propo.sed in 1909 meant. 
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Rates for iron. 
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There was a meeting between the representatives of the principal 
railways at Dellii in March 1910, to consider the whole ([iiestion, and 
while it was generally accepted that eidiancements could take place 
the matter did not proceed furtlu'r. 

In 1915 in a note on 8tat(i versus Company Management of Indian 
Ibiilways, which T published, the following observations were made : 

“ (Sir Janies Wilson, late Financial Secretary to the Punjab (Jov- 
ernment, in his Miunorandum on.Wheat for the British markets, remarks 
that with the railway freight from Amritsar to Karachi at Re. 0-10-0 
per maund, it should pay to export wheat from the Punjab to London. 
In fact (‘ven a higher rate would enable Panjab wheat being placed 
in the British market where the price of wheat is determined not by 
the cost of Indian wheat but by the prices of wheat imported into 
England from various other countries. This being the position, and 
looking at the, fact that with rates between Be. 0-9-0 and Re. 0-10-0 
per maund to Karachi from places in the Punjab there has been in the 
past, under normal conditions, a very big trade done in AVheat via the 
Karachi Port, there is absolutely no reason whatever for the rate from 
Delhi to Karachi to be lixed at a lower figure than Re. 0-10-0. This 
enhancement in the rate from Delhi wll enable the raising of rates from 
places like Agra,^nathras and Umballa to Karachi and Bombay, and 
also to Calcutta, and would further assist the East Indian Railway 
and the Great Indian IVninsula Railw'av to enhance the Cawnpore 
rate in the case of Calcutta, to say, Re. 0-7-0 or 0-7-6 per maund, and 
in the case of Bombay to Re. 0-8-9 or Re. 0-9-3 per maund. This will 
again help the East Indian Railway, the Great Indian Peninsula and 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railways to maintain higher 
rates at their stations near Cawnpore, Agra, Hathras and Delhi. Thuau 
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the complaint of undue preference, so much talked of, will be removed, 
at least so far as the rates for grain and seeds to and from i)orts are 
concerned ; it may be particularly pointed out that by enhancing the 
rates from Camipore to Calcutta and Bombay from Rs. 0-5-3 to 
Re. 0-7-0 and from Re. 0-7-0 to Re. 0-8-0 respectively, the present 
margin of difference in favour of, or against a port will not be disturbed, 
in that the present bed rock difference of Re. 0-1 -i) pr maund will bo 
maintained. So far as the diversion of tmllic to any port is (‘oncerned 
it is really the margin of difference in favour of or agjiinst a port in 
freight that actually controls the flow of Irafllc and not the mileage mb', 
and it is seen that the suggested enhancement will not disturb the present 
margin of difference. It will also be possible to readjust mtes at all otluT 
stations on the whole length from Allahabad to Umballa, where rotes 
have been reduced in most eases to ^|^th })i«‘ per maund })(‘r mde. 
It was purely because of competition between railways that the ^'^th })ie 
rates were quoted at the.se competitive* centres. In the Punjab, wdu're 
higher rates tlian the Hh pie rates prevail, tlu're is mon* whiMit trailic 
than at other stations when* the rates aie Iow(‘r, thus proving that, 
rates between one-eighth and one-.seventh pie (or even higher) move 
tlie grain traffic over long d).*<tanc(‘s fieely. Sei'ing. th(‘refoiv, that 
the th ])ie rates at comp(‘titiV(‘ points an* not ue('d(Hl, they might be 
(‘iihaiiced as sugge.sb'd, whereby complaints of anomalous rates would 
be removed and a great deal of controversy (*nded. Th(*n‘ would, 
however, be objeetions to eiihauc^'ments fiom the interested parties, and 
rejily to them is, that as low rates are unnece.ssary it i.s a wash* of money 
to maintain these nib's, which not only mean .sacrilicc* of (lovernment 
revenue, but invite a]q»lications for furtlicr unnece.ssary reductions in 
rates at stations nearer the porks.” 

The whole thing was c()n.si(ler(*d by Railway Munag<‘rs in 1910, 
and increa.ses in rates had effect generally from l.st October in that year. 

As grain is the principal item of traffic to the ])ort it may 1 m* useful 
to quote a few examples of what tin* enliaiiccmeuts were : 

I. 'Fhe grain rates from the following stations to (’alciitta have 
been enhanced as under : - 
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II. The rates to Bombay from some places have been increased 
as follows 


Before From 

October 1910. October 1916 




lis. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 
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in. The rise in the rates to Karachi have been as under in the 
foilowinfj few instances : — 
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The low rates at the junctions and 

at stations in the vicinity t] 


had led to complaints of undtie preference and the readjustment of 
junction rates, wliich were lowered during competition between rail- 
ways, enabled the railways to considerably increase the rates to and 
from the internal stations. 


For instance, the increase in the rate of grain from Agra to Howrah 
from He. O-b-T to Re. 0-8-7 enabled the ]']ast Indian Railway to also 
increase tlu‘ rate from Ktawali to Howrah from Re. 0-0-0 to Ro. 0-8-0. 

The Delhi-Karachi rate haviiig been increased from Re. 0-7-7 to 
Re. 0-0-5 the Noilli Western Railway was in a position to increase the 
rate from say Muzaflarnagar to Karachi from Re. 0 7-10 to Re. 0-10*0. 

In the report of 1015 on " Kmpiiry into Rise of Prices in India” 
the following remarks appear : 

‘‘ As the growth of communications within India has tended to 
equalise prices througlunit the country, so the parallel development of 
communications with foreign countries has tended more and more to 
bring Indian prices into line with those of the w^orld in general. The 
prices of Indian exports are governed by those prevailing, in the world’s 
markets, and through the growing ijifluence of foreign trade, Indian 
prices, apart from temporary fluctuations resulting from the character 
of the seasons, tend to follow the same course as world prices.’^ 
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If any of the enhanced goods rates will require reconsideration, 
after the war, they will be the wheat and oilseeds rates but it is j)rema- 
ture to say anything on this point at present. If it is found that the 
price of Indian wheat is so enhanced by tlie present rate's that when 
normal conditions return India is not able to place its surplus in the 
markets overseas in comptition with the ])roductions of Canada, 
Russia, America or Aruentine Republic then it will be time to reconsider 



CHAPTER III. 


Undue preference. 

Indian and The Indian Railways Act IX of 1890 deals with “ undue preference ’’ 
^undui^^^ in iSoction 42 (2), which reads as follows 

preference and “ A r|ilway administration shall not make or give any undue or 
nw^onable jjieference or advantage to or in favour of any particular 

person or railway administration, or any particular description of traffic, 
in any respect whatsoever, or subject any particular person or rail- 
way administration or any particular description of traffic to any undue 
or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage in any respect wliatsoever.” 

Section 43, sub-sections (1) and (2) of the same Act quoted below 
deals with undue preference m case of une(]ual rates for like traffic or 
like services. 

“ Whenever it is shewn that a lailway administration charges one 
trader or class of trad(‘rs or the traders in any local area lower rates for 
the same or similar animal or goods, or lower rates for the same or similar 
services, than it charges to other traders or class of traders or to the 
traders in another local area, the burden of proviiig that such lower 
charge does not amount to an undue preference shall lie on the railway 
administration.” 

“In deciding whether a lower chaige does or does not amount to an. 
undue preference, the Commissioners may, so far as they think reasonable, 
in addition to any other consideration aflecting the case, take into con- 
sideration whether such lower charge is necessary for the ])urposc of 
securing, in the interests of the public, the traffic ii\ respect of w4iich it 
is made.” 

Section 42 (2) is practically a rei)roduction of the English Law (Rail- 
way and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, chapter 25, Clause 25), an extract 
from which is given below' for reference. 

“ And that no such company shall make or give any undue or un- 
reasonable prefenmee or advantage to or in favour of any particular 
person or comj»any, or any particular description of traffic, in any respect 
whatsoever, (w shall subject any particular person or company, or ajiy 
particular description of traffic, to any undue or unreasonable prejudice 
or disadvantage in any re8t>ect w'hatsoever.” 

In the same way, sections 43 (1) and (2) are based on sections 27 (1) 
and (2) of the English Act which reads as under. 

“ 27(1). Whenever it is shewm that any railway company charge 
one trader or class of traders, or the traders in any district, lower tolls, 
rates or charges for the same or similar merchandise, or lower tolls, rates 
. or charges for the same or similar services, than they charge to other 
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traders or class of traders or to the traders in another district, or make 
any difference in treatment in respect of any such trader or traders tlie 
burden of proving that such lower charge or difference in treatment 
does not amount to an undue preference shall lie on the railway. 

27 (2). In deciding whether a lower charge or difference in treafnicnt 
does or does not amount to undue preference, the court having jurisdic- 
tion in the matter or the commissioners, as the case may be, may, so 
far as they think reasonable, in addition to any other consideration, 
affecting the case, take into consideration whether any such lower charge 
or difference in treatment is necessary for the purjmse of securing in the 
interests of the public the traffic ii> respect of whicli it is made and 
whether the irregularities cannot be removed without unduly nducing 
the rates charged to the complainant ; provided that no railway 
company shall make, nor shall the Court of Commissioners sanction any 
difference in the tolls, rates or charg<‘s nv^de for or any difference in the 
treatment of home or foreign inercliandise, in respect of the same 
or similar services.” 

Although sections 43 (2) of the Indian Act ajid section 27 (2) 
of the P^nglisli Act have the sam(‘ object in view, it will be H(‘en that 
there is a clitTerence l)etween tlie two, in that the English Act provides 
that there shall be no difference between the rates charged for lioinc 
or foreign merchandise in respect of the same or similar services. Tli'* 
Indian Act makes no such piovision. 

Both the English and Indian Acts, however, jn’ovide that in deciding 
whether a lower charge constitutes undue pnderence or not the commis- 
.siojK'is may tak(‘ into account whctli('r..such charge has been made for 
'the purpose of securing, in the interests of the public, the traffic in 
r(‘spcct of which such Iowit cliargc i.s made. It may be noted that tliis 
provision is not imperative but simply permissive ; but at the same 
time it is also to be observed that if a low(‘r charge is ronsid(‘r(‘d 
n('ccs.sary for securing tiaffic to the railway it must also be in the 
interests of the [uiblic ; or in other words, the securing of the traffic to* 
the railway is not a ground for a lower charge unless it is also in the 
interests of the public. 

Further, nothing corresponding to the following rlaiise, which forms 
section 27 (3) of the Engli.sh Act i.s found in the Indian Act : — 

“The Court or the Commissioner shall have the jmwer to direct 
that no higher charge shall be made to any {ler.son for services in respect 
of merchandise carried over a less distance than is made to any other 
person for similar services in respect of the like description and quantity 
of merchandise carried over a greater distance on tlie same line of 
railway.” 

Mr. Charles Lee Raper in his book on ” RaiKvay Transportation,” 
published in 1912, writes as follows : — 

“ Since the questions of reasonableness of rates are so difficult, and 
at the same time so important, that the Commissioner was specially 
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empowered to determine what constituted unreasonableness and t& 
decide all cases of preference of rates/* > 

The Commissioner referred to is the permanent Commissioner of 
the appointed members and of three ex-officio nlembers (vule sections 
1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 of Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 1888). 

But no autliority can be traced for the following statement in the 
same hook (Railway Transportation by Rapeij : — 

“ It was not, however, left entirely to the Commissioners to decide 
upon preference in the Ion" and short haul ; it was decided that m> 
higher charge could be made for the shorter than for the longer haul 
over the same line, at the same time, and in the same direction.” 

Section 27 (3) of the English Act quoted on last page does not appear 
to be im[)erative although it certainly gives the Commissioners the 
power to decide any case on this principle, but this rule does not appear 
to have been made absolute as would seem from Mr. Kaper’s book. 

In the United Htates, however, the Railway Rate Act of 1910 de- 
finitely prohibits a greater charge for the shorter intermediate haul 
unless permission is obtained from the Inter State Commerce Com- 
mission. There is nothing in the Indian Railways Act corresponding 
either to the American or to the English Law. 

In Government of India, Public Works Department, Railway Traffic,. 
Circular No. 1446-R.T. of 12th December 1887, u'/itd teas puhhsJud 
in the supplement to the (lazelte of India for the information of the public 
in dealing with the question of charging a lower rate or an equal rate 
for a longer than for a shorter distance, the following observations were 
made 

The question whether the charging of a lower or an equal rate for a 
longer than for a shorter distance docs or does not constitute undue {)ie- 
ference appears to be at present unsettled in England, although the weight 
I of legal authority is very much against the practice, and it seems to be 
at least settled that charging by a Railway Company of a lower or even 
an equal rate for a shorter distance does constitute primd facie evidence 
of undue preference. The Governor General in (^ouncil is disposed tO' 
instnict the Managers of all State Railways to accept this view of the 
matter until the courts of law in India give decision on the legality or 
otherwise of charging a lower or an equal rate for longer than for a 
shorter distance, and the Consulting Engineers should use their influence, 
in the interests of the public, to prevent any undue preference being 
allowed to oxist*on guaranteed lines.” 

There has not been since any legal decision in India on a case of thi?. 
nature. 

It was remarked in the report of the Departmental Committee of the' 
Board of Trade in England on Railway Agreements and Amalgamations- 
issued in 1911 that “ the equalisation of charges by longer or two alter- 
native routes to the level of those in force by the shorter is an effect 
which, in many cases, would not have been obtained but for competition- 
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** This practice of equalising charges tends also 

to lower the rates between intermediate points. Thus the third class fare 
of 2s. 6d. which the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway cliarge, between 
London and Guildford (43 miles) in order to compete with Ijondon and 
South Western Company’s route (30 miles) is also charged between 
London and Chil worth (10 miles) and the goods rates charged to and 
from such intermediate points may also be red\iced, as railway companies 
endeavour to keep their com])etitive and non-competitive rates on the 
same basis ” 

“ Charg(vs on goods trallic an* frecjuently equalised even where the 
distances are very unequal. Thus, in re.spect of goods tr^^tHo, the 
London, Brighton, and South (k)ast Railway Company charge the same 
rates between Loudon and Guildford as do the London and South 
^\estern Radway ('ompany for half the distance and tlie London and 
the South Western, and even the South Western and Chatham charge 
the same rates as the Great Western between London and Reading, 
although the South Western and Chatham route of about 70 miles is 
almost twice as long as the direct Great Western route (Owens, 12,301).’* 

What is " undue [ireference '* is a ([uestion of fact, and the law only 
prohibits those j)references which are undue or unreasonable. A [ireference 
is not dlegal uidess it can be |)roved that is undue, or according to the 
strict wording of tin* law a prefeienct* eomplained of is an “ undue pre- 
ference." unless tin* railway can prove that the preference does not 
create “ undue preference.” As there have been no cases of unduo 
preference in India tried by a court of Railway Commissioners under the 
Act, we can only refer to the decisions otthe English ('ourts. 

It has been held in England in several cases “that in detiTinining 
whether mileage rates charged by a railway com])any to one trader on a 
lower scale than to another do rn’ do not amount to an undue preference 
the Court may take into consideration the fact that one of the traders 
has access to a competing line of raihvay and also w'hether the lower 
charge or dilTerence in treatment is for the purpose of securing tho 
interests of the public.” 

It bas also been decided in England that ” a railway company is 
justified in carrying goods for one ju^rson at a less rate than at which 
the company carries the same de.sci iption of goods for another if there are 
circumstances which render the cost of carrying the former less tlian 
the cost of carrying for the latter.” 

The following from Disney on the law of carriage \fy railwav is also 
interesting : — 

” Questions whether prefer(‘ncc is undue arc determined by tho 
Railway Commissioners. In dealing with sucli questions they will give 
greater weight to consideration affecting the interests and welfare 
of the public than any other considerations, provided they can favour 
the interests of the public without laying unfair burdens on the railway 
company or forcing unremunerativc traffic upon them. Hence, tliough 

Q 
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it may be unreasonable to carry goods of a certam description to a certain 
station for one trader and to refuse to carry similar goods to that station 
for another trader in the same town, it might be quite reasonable to 
carry such goods for the corporation of the town while refusing to do so 
for any private trader. Lees vs. L. and Y. R. Co. (I. Ry. and Cas Tr. 
Cas 352).” 

An agreement made with a customer for carrying at a low rate in 
consideration of large (piantities at regular intervals is not considered 
Undue preference for the lower rate i.s charged in consideration of the 
greater (jiiantity, thus facilitating and reducing cost of transport, and 
for offer of tiaflic at regular intervals, which give the railway due notice 
to make arrangements to carry such tratlic. 

Some hav(! held “ l)Iock rates ” and “ prohibitive rates ” synonymous. 

“ Jllock rates ” mean rates manipulated to “ block ” a certain route 
or a railway against certain traffic. 

The block rates may be taken exception to when they cause 
the through charge to the public to be increased or increase the cost 
of goods which would ordinarily get a lower rate but for the “ Block 
rates.” In this s(‘n.se, ‘‘ block rates ” may be called prohibitive rates. 

The reason for the (|Uotation of block rates is either to g(3t as much 
out of the traOie as possible or to j)revent traflic, originating oi\ any 
railway system, leaving it at the nearest junction after a short haul or 
to jU’event inllux of traflic from another railway, carri(‘d over that 
** another line ” over a long lead, but giving the line charging the high 
rates, only a short haul. 

“ Block rates ” in India are, however, not ” unauthorised rates ” 
m that they are rates calculated at the maximum charge permitted by 
the Clovernment for the classification under which the traflic in 
question comes, but it may be j)()inted out that the English law, in 
dealing with cas(‘s of enhanced lates by railway.s, provides that it 
shall lie on the Railway company to prove that the incr«’ase of the rate 
or charge is reasonable and th.at for this purpo.'^e it shall not l)e .sufHeient 
for the railway to shew that the raU‘ or charge i.s within t he limit fixed 
by an Act of I^irliament or by any provi.sional order coniirmed by Act 
of Parliament (Rail\va>; and Lanai Traflic Act, 181)1). 

Generally, in India, whenever maximum rates of this nature to block 
a route arc charged high terminals come in addition and tend to make 
the charge liigher still, because high terminals are sometimes specially 
levied although ordinarily particular class of traffic is exempted from 
, this terminal charge. 

There are instances when higher charges are made for services in 
respect of merchandise carried over a less distance than for similar 
services in connection with the same descri})tion of traffic and in similar 
quantities carried for a greater distance on the same line of railway 
and in the same direction. Such rates may be called “ preferential 
rates,” but whether they constitute “ undue preference ” or are “ un- 
reasonable rates ” is a question of fact. 
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Let us take a few illustrations, where railway rates in India may be 
said to have been so quoted as to prevent trailie movimr freely in the 
direction of a certain port or route or a railway and to discuss tlunn 

The Bengal Nagpur Railway notify in their (Joods Tariff that grain 
for distances up to 300 miles is charge<l Jrd pie per iiiaund per mile. 

They also notify that this deseriptioii of traOie is ordinarily subject 
to a short distance charge of 3 [»ies per maund. when cnnicd for distances 
up to 75 miles and that the terminal of S jiies jicr maund which is h'vied 
on ordinary class goods, does not ajiply to grain traflic oi* any other 
tratlie carried at schedule (scale) rates, such Irallie being subject to 
short distance charge of 3 jties only. Hut on tiallie to Hombay the 8 
pies terminal a|)pli(‘s to grain.* 

The case i.s this. The Bengal Nagjnir Itailway charg(' no terminal 
nor make a shoit distance charge on giain when hauled over their 
line for distances of more than 75 miles. (‘xcej>t when (In' traffic is for 
Bombay. The Jbmgal Nagpur Kailwav perform tlie sanu' terminal 
service (in fact 2 terminal services are piu'fonm'd) wlnm the grain traffic 
is booketl locally over that line for distance* of, sa\, Iffl iiiih's, but no 
teimiiial is levied. AVhen, however, the same (b'sciipt'on of traffic is 
carried to Bombay Spies are charged in addition to tlie maximum rate, 
frofi) say Drug to Nagpur junction for Itio miles. 

. In the case Throp rersu.<i Midland Hailwav Company ((> Railway 
and Ca Tr ('as 39) it was held that “ where a Company carry giain to 
tw'o towuis. at neitln'r of which they jierform certain terminal s('rvic(‘s for 
their customers it is an undue prefen'uci* in favour of the traders of one 
town to allo\v a reduction of terminals in n'spect of sei vices not l>eing 
performed by the company if the same deduction is not allowed to the 
tradeis of tin* other.” 

Taking the rate of followdng stations, quoted in the wav of illus- 
tration it will be S(‘en that for distancf.'- up to nearly 2tK) miles from the 
junction of Nagpur the Bengal Nagpnr Railway levy a rate of pio 
per maund per mile 'plus 8 pies teimmal on Bombay t raffle. A large 
number of stations are affected, but only 3 are pointed out in tlie way of 
illustrations. 


Distance 
from Nagpur. 

Stations. 

nctigul 
Nagpur 
Railway 
proportions 
of tho through 
rate to 
Bombay. 

1 

39 

Bhandara Road 

0 1 9 

' Mjics 39 X \ P’C 0-1 -I j}lu^ 8 pios 
terrainab^0-l*9. 

165 

Drug . 

0 5 3 

Miles 185 X i pie=- 0-4-7 plu4 8 pies 
terminal- 0-5-3. 

188 

Raipur . 

0 5 11 

Miles 188 x 1 pio -0-5-3 plus 8 pies 
terminal— 0-5-1 J. 


* The Bengal Nagpur JEUilway have alooe made the 8 pics terminal applicable 
goneraDy and not on Bombay traffic alone. 


q2 
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The rates to Calcutta and to via Nagpur from two of the above stations 
are as follows 


To via Nagpur lor Bombay. 

Pit rnaiind 
per mile. 

K.s. A. p Pie. 

Drug , • . . . . • 165— 0 5 3= -38 

lUipur l88-=0 5 ll=='38 

To Calcutta. 

Drug ........ 537 = 0 7 9= IS 

Raipur 511~0 8 3= -19 

(1) In the first place, the rates to via Nagpur for Bombay are on a 
high mileage basis when the lead is say 200 miles, for instance 
for Raipur, {viz., almost *'10 pie per maund per mile). 

(2) The terminals are exceptional for Bombay traffic. 

In the case of rates for Calcutta, they are in many cases higher for 
the shorter distance than for the longer. Drug and Raipur are on the 
same line and on the same route and the traffic from Drug passes 
Raipur when it goes to Calcutta and in both cases the traffic in grain is 
heavy. Yet it will be seen while the rate from Drug to Calcutta for 
537 miles is Re. 0-7-0 per maund that from Raipur to Calcutta is 
Re. 0-8-3 per maund for 514 miles, a higher rate for a short haul than 
for a long haul.* 

The reasons for such a discrimination appear to be as follows : — 

Drug is nearer Bombay than Raipur is, and the rate from Drug to- 
Bombay is Re. 0-12-3 per maund and that to Calcutta is Re. 0-7-9. so 
, that the dilTerence in favour of Calcutta is Re. 0-4-fi per maund. 
Whereas from RaipuT, the distance to Bombay is greater and liecause 
of the Bengal Nagpur Railway charging ^ pie per maund per mile plus 
8 pies terminal up to Nagpur junction, the through rate from Raipur 
to Bombay is Re. 0-12-11, and, therefore, even with a higher rate of 
Re. 0-8-3 from Raipur to Calcutta, the Bengal Nag[)ur Railway are 
able to maintain a greater margin of difference {riz.^ Re. 0-1-8) at 
Raipur than at Drug (r/r., of Rc. 0-4-6 per maund) for Calcutta. 


* Tho Reiifirt! Nairpm Railway are introducing a scale of nitea for grain, etc., whereby 
the anomaly of charging higher rates for short distance.'* and lo^^cr lati"* foi longer 
diatancoa is removed. The scale which is on a telescopic basis is : — 

For distance.'! I to 300 miles . . Jid pic per uinund per mile. 

Plus „ above 300 ., . . ^th „ „ „ „ 
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This is obviously the reason for a hip^her rate from Raipur than 
from Drug to Calcutta, although Raipur is nearer Calcutta than Drag 
and the traflic from both places is carried under ecpial conditions, ri:., 
in same weight per consignment, and probably Jbii})ur gives a higher 
traffic than Drug and yet Drug has a lower rate for a great cu' ilistanee. 
It will thus be seen that the Bengal Nagpur lbiih\ay rates are based 
on the princi])Ie " why saeritiee revenue when you ean get a higluT rate/' 
They eliarge a higher rate from Raipur to t'aleutta, a shorter distance 
tlian from Drug to ('aleutta. a lomjer distance, becausi' (hey (onsider it 
useless sacrifice of revenue to ipiote a lower late than what they get 
at present at Itaipur. 

As ri'Liauls grain trallic fiom the ('«“ntral Province's \o Bombay. tlr‘ 
Bengal Nagjuir Railway have apparently found that tln'V cannot prevoni 
traflic going to Bombay. The chief rease)ns probably an* that iU’ 
I'cspoet of wheat re<(uiied for local consumption in Calcutta the grain 
mart is at Howrah and the Bengal Nagpur Railwa}' not having got 
entrance into Howrah, their g4>ods sh<*d being at Shalimar, they are at 
some disiidvantage. 

Then, tlie trade of places on tin* Bengal Nagjmr Railway in C<*ntral Pro- 
vinces is in tlie hands of the “Borah’’ nn'i chants from Bombay, w ho pur- 
chase direct through their ow n agents on the spot, and their<*hief business 
centre being Bombay, they despatch wheat then'. There must be Home 
such reason because it is known that in tin* ease <tf traflic from the places 
served by the East Indian Railway it was seen (at least uj) to 191 1) that a 
margin of Re. tt-3-9 per maund in railway fn'ight in favour of (Calcutta 
was sufficient to attract traflic in nlu'at to Calcutta for export to 
England in competition with Ibunbav. wh('reas in casi' of the Bengal 
Nagpur l^ailwav the difleienei's an' higher than Re, And as to 

local wlii'at traffic Calcutta <jets wheat ('veii fiom places near Delhi 
with verv small difb'renee m tin' rati' m favour (»f Calcutta but not 
much from the Central Jhovmees foi local consumption. 

Tlieiefoie. the Bengal Nagpur Railway, .seeing that they cannot 
indiKc traffic to Calcutta, want to make as much out of th<' traffic, as 
possilile when it goes to Bombay, but wlii'tlier tla'ir H i)ie terminal 
on Bombay traffic is justifiable is open to question. In England, th« 
maximum rates and the terminals an- both illegal unless sanctioned 
by an Act of Parliament (u- tin* Board of Tradt*. Tin' English J^aw 
iRailw'ay and Canal Traffic Act (Section '1\ (1) of J8HS)| provides “that 
all terminal charges proposc'd to be autlioiised ,in respect, of each 
class of traffic and (he nicim''((W(Ci> under which .^uch terminal charges 
are proposed to be made shall be fully stated when submitted to the 
Board of Trade for approval.’’ 

In India, while the maximum and minimum rates are sanctioned 
by the Government before a railway can levy a rate, neither the tenninals 
nor the reasons for their befng levied are submitted for the specific 
approval of the Government of India, Railway Department. 
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, One of the contentions on behalf of the public will be that the natural 
Sowi>f the traffic from the Bengal Nagpur Railway stations in the Central 
Provinces in the districts of Nagpur, Drug, Raipur and Bilaspur is 
towards Bombay, as th(j traffic is yet finding its way to Bombay inspite 
of high rates, and that, therefore, the levy of the maximum rate plus 
8 pies terminal constitutes an unreasonable charge inasmuch as it 
increases the cost of the produce to the port, to which the flow of 
traffic is natural. 


"While under the Ifincial Nagpur Railway scale of rates the charge 
for. 300 miles would b(‘ about Re. 0-9-0 per maund, viz., J pie per maund 
per mile plus H pies l(*rrmnal, the East Indian Railway rate for this dis- 
tance would be Re. 0-1-7 per maund. The Rast Indian Railway scale 
is considerably lower. For 300 miles tlie East Indian Railwav rates 
are half the Bengal Nagfuir Railway rates. 

But the East Indiati Railw^ay also while publicly notifying that 
goods coming under the category of the old special class (a list (d 
which appear in their Roods Tariif) are only subject to the following 
terminal 


3 pies up to 75 miles, 

No terminal beyond 75 miles, 


make an exception in (he case (d junction.s with the Bombay and Karachi 
lines, for they h'vy an additional terminal of 0 j)ies* per maund on 
traffic received to and from the following junctions .— 

(This was introduced on a{)ecial class (laffie in 1905 during the 
competition with Bombay lines.) 


Rawnpore, 

Jubbulpore 

Kaini. 

Manikpur, 


Agra. 

Fuirakhabad. 

Ifathras. 

Delhi. 


But they do not levy such terminals, say, on traffic interchanged 
with the Oudli and Rohilkhand Railway rid Aligarh, rm Moghal vSarai 
or via Allahabad, or wdth the Bengal and North-Western Raihvay nd 
Diglia Ghat, rid Mokamchghat, rid Tari Ghat, vid Bhagalpur. 

Therefore, the same remarks as made in the case of Bengal Nagpur 
Railway terminals on Bombay traffic apply to East Indian Raihvav 
terminals on Bombay traffic, but the East Indian Railway rates for 
grain are lower than those of the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

♦ The Fast Indian Railway are withdrawing thia terminal. 
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Next let UB take the Great Indian Peninsula cotton ratea to lioiubay. Pnfmntid 

■ Rak4 OH 

• I I Indian 


Dwtanci's to Hoixli.iv 

Stations from 

j Special 

1 rates, to 
ilomh.iy. 

Dnlmary RailnvifS^ 
raU's to 

Hoinlmy. 






Us, A. 1‘. 

Hs. .w r. 

493 . 





. 1 9 2 

1 13 5 

413 . 



il.uliicr.i . 


1 1 S 

1 12 0 

419 . 



Ami. on . 


1 1 7 

1 12 

393 . 



AkuKi 


1 i> 1 

1 H S 

341 . 



Kli.imi'ann 


1 1 11 

1 7 3 

3S9 . 



Muit.i/.ilMii 


j 

1 10 3 ‘ 

3.33 . 



J.ilumh 


1 1 X 

1 9 8 

472 . 



W.'iclha . 


1 2 


520 . 





0 14 1 

1 13 0 

319 . 



Sln‘<i;.'aon . 


1 1 11 

1 7 2 


These rates iii:iy Im* diseiissod from various ])oiiits of views. Jn tlic 
first place, it may lx* ar^^ued that while, for iiisiauce, the rate from Akola 
to Bombay dfi‘J miles is J»V. J-tblJ (hat from Na{»j)iir to Jiombay u20 
imlos is Be. (J-ll-I. Amraoli ami Iliii;;aii (lhat d(‘s]>at(diers may bring 
forward .similar argimii'uts aiul add that tlx* trallic given to the railway 
by any one of these .'stations. loi Nshieh the rates aic higlier, is bigger tlian 
that from Nay pur. Tlx* jxiMtion of the Great Indian Peninsula is that 
they did not want to ledixe the rate from Nagpur to Jknnbay and would 
be glad to enhaiiee it jno }(.la to the rates from stations nearer Bombay, 
but they will say that thev arc not in a position to do so. 


Therefore, the jm.dtion is that the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
make higher eharge for .shelter than for longer haul of traffic in the same 
direction, or m other words, the traffic carried for a whole distance is 
charged less than trallic carried for a part of the distance. Whether 
such a position creates undue jueference or not will be for the decisioii 
of Raihvay Commi.ssi(*ners, but it cannot be wholly said that the rates 
are same under equal conditions from the point of view of the public. 

Equal traffic conditions may be said by the public to exist from 
both Akola and Nagpur to Bombay, but the railway may urge that the 
conditions arc not equal because in one place the rates have been lowered 
for the reason that but for the rate they wmuld lose the traffic at 
Nagpur, whereas in the other cases, such as Akola. Badnera, etc., the 
rates are such as the traffic can bear. 

If the rates were based from the point of view of what it will cost 
to haul the traffic, leaving a fair margin cf profit, there would be, in 
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the eyes of the public, no reason to make the Nagpur rate cheaper, 
but the Great Indian Peninsula Railway argument will be that as 
through trains nm from Nagpur to Bombay with coal and grain there 
is less cost in liauling one or two w^agons of cotton attached to such 
trains and the only d(‘taching mid attaching that such w'agons Avould 
require would be at Dadar, when the wagons would have to be taken off 
the grain or coal trams, and sent by one of the cotton trains of the 
Great Indian Peninsula that run over the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway rails from Dadar to Colaba. But this argument will 
lose its weight if a comparison was being made, say, b(‘tvveen the rates 
of Wardha and Murtazapur. l>oth are road side stations and the 
traffic is forwarded under same conditions as toqnantitv, wagon load, 
etc., and yet the Wardha rate is Iowan- for a longer distance as compared 
with the Murtazapur lafc for a shot ter distance, Wardha rab; is at a 
smaller figure because it is nearer Nag[>ur, the junction between the 
Great Indian Peninsula and Jfengal Nagpur Railways, and thus 
influenced by the special reduced rate ({uoted by this Intter line for the 
Calcutta port. 

For the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to make the position such 
as will obviate the necessity for having a higher (diarge for a short haul 
than for a long haul in the same direction will re(]uirc ('itlier 

(1) that th(' Bengal Nagpur Railway should cancel their nit(‘ of | pie 
to Calcutta from Nagpur and nd and increasi' it to \ })ie ])cr niaimd per 
mile, the ordinary rate for cotton, or 

(2) that th(‘ Great Indian Peninsula should be prepared to lose at 
least a portion of the traffic from "the Nagjair area 1(» Pxmibax am) raise the 
rates to the level of those sucdi as Akola, Miiifazajiur. 

If suggestion (I) is carried out the cotton mills in Bengal will say 
that they will have to pay comparatively higher rab' of freight than 
they do at present, but .it is doubtful whether this will be the 
result of raising the price. Whereas if suggestion {‘J) is given 
effect to, it will have the effect of raising the raiKvay freight 
considerably to Bombay— a position which the J^ombav Mills will 
certainly object to, if it is created simply to placi' the Wardha, 
Murtazapur, Akola despatchers on an eipial footing with the des- 
patchers from Nagpur to give the former the benefit of their 
geographical position. Therefore, what will suit the sellers at say 
Murtazapur will not suit the consiimens iu Bomba}^ {viz., the Bombay 
Mills). 

The other alternative will be to reduce the rates from all stations 
on the Nagpur Bhusaval section at least to the level of the Nagpur rate 
in order to remove the anomaly of higher rates for shorter hauls than 
for longer hauls. 

Apart from the question of lower rates from Nagpur and Wardha 
constituting undue preference, if the question is treated on the 
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basis of what the traffic will bear, the discusiuon may bo as 
follows 

If the rates for stations in the Berar, whore the cotton traffic is the 
largest, are reduced to the le\el of the rates in ihi* (Vuitral Provinces 
(Nagpur, Wardha, Hingan (Ihat), itwdl be noticed that the lates from 
Amraoti. Akola. Muitazajiur. Badneia, Khaingaon, Siiegaon, Juland), 
will have to be reduced to He. (t-ll-1, tlie iat(‘ fron^ Nagjuir to 
Jlonibay. Taking Akola. the higliest rat(‘, it will In* seen that tlie naluc- 
tions will be He. 0-8-1 jier inaund. It is doubtful wlu'tlier this \m11 elTect 
any leductnui m tlu' piu-e ol a conma>ditv lik(‘ cottmi. which fetches at 
the d(‘s})atching statnuisin Heiar Its. ‘JO to Hs. 'll per inaund (if there 
is any reduction in the price at all the loss in the railway freight will 
be more than lO per cent). 

1 he aveiage price of ginned cottcui dining the following >ear8 in 
Herar was as follows - 

I’l l miinnil. 

1?N. r. 

IS 3 '2 

i!n i; (I 

iMi T) H 

27 1 1 n 

2.7 12 I 


Phis 

Pilo 

PHI 

Pil2 


With such lluct nation in puces varying fioni Rs. 18-3-2 to Hs. 27- 11-0 
per inaund in 5 years a rcaluction of ]te. 0-8-1 per inaund wall have hardly 
anv effect, and the matter for considmation is whether the disciri mi nation 
cannot be removi'd by the rates from all stations between Nagpur and 
Akola being increased to Hs. 1-0-2 per inaund and wh(‘therthc Bengal 
Nag{)ur iiailway cannot also increase their rate to ('alcutta. 

AVhat the iiengal Nagjmr Railway do in the matter of grain rates to 
Bombay the (jlreat Indian Peninsula Haihvay do precisely the same in 
connection with the rates for cotton to (Ailcutta. The recognised 
piactice throughout the railway world is that the through rate to 
a junction should not be higher tluiu the local rate to the junction. 
Nagpur is a jiinetion between the (Ireat Indian Peninsula and the 
Bengal Nagpur Railways ; while tin* local rate for raw cotton (full 
pressed) from say Pacliora to Nagpur is Rc. 0-13-10 per maund, 
the rate from Pachora to rid Nagpur (for the cotton mills, say in 
Rajnandgaon on the Bengal Nagpur Railw'ay, or in * C.'alcutta) is 
Re. 0-14-4 pie per maund. It will thus be seen that the local rate 
to Nagpur is 6 pies per maund lower than the through rate 
Nagpur, and lest advantage is taken by the Calcutta or Rajnandgaon 
mill owners by re-booking at Nagpur to obtain the benefit of the low 
local rate the Great Indian Peninsula notify that the special rate to 
Nagpur applies when traffic is consigned to the local mills only. 
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It is, however, noticed that the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway rates to competitive railways and ports are not particularly 
high. For instance, Rudain is a station on the Cawnpore Achnera 
Section of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. It is 114 
miles from Cawnpore and the rate for grain from Rudain to md Cawnpore 
is Re. 0-2-5 per maurid. If the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway wanted to (‘liaige their maximum rates and the high 
terminal, following the example of the Bengal Nagpur Railway or Great 
Indian Ihuiitisula RaOway oi the Knst Indian Railway, they could have 
levied a i'at(‘ of Ite. per maund, but they were apparently satisfied 
with a rate of Re. (1-2-5 arid this (|)rior to October 1011)) made the rate 
from Rudain to Howrah Re. (r-7-8 against Re (j-O-O the rate to Bombay. 
If the Bombay, Baroda ami Central India Jlailway wanted they could 
have made the rate to Jlombay Re. 0-7-4 pie for 878 miles) and the 
rate to Jfowrah Re. 0-8-1 1 (maximum for J 14 miles Rudain to Cawnpore 
plus 6 pies termirrab—Re. 0-8-8 plus Re. 0-5-3 Fast Indian Railway 
minimum raOi from Cawnpore to Howrah). 

Similarly their rate on grain, say, from Sirsa to ('Id Delhi, 192 miles, 
is Re. 0-4-4 per nraund which works out to -27 pi<‘ per maund per mile, 
and this raOi applies on trallic to Calcutta port. For similar distances 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway rate to vm Nagjmr for trallic in grain to 
Bombay works out *38 pie per maund })er mik'. In regard to rates 
from the Bondra}', Ihiroda and (Vntral India to Karaclti it is w(dl known 
that they c.innot be manijrulated against that [)Oit in competition with 
Bombay as such an action can be prevented by the Government in terms 
of their contract with the Seerctary of State for India. 

Like the Fast Indian Railway rates to Howrah th(‘ Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway lates to Bombiiv aiv not gtmerally higher for 
short than for long distances as the following illustrations of grain rates 


will shew : 

MiK'H. Rs. .\. i>. 

1,051) Fazilka to Ronihay 0 In 10 

885 Ili'<.'<nr to Rnmbay 0 10 2 

848 to Roinbay . . . . . . 0 8 II 

828 (Jiir)j:aon to Homb.'iy 0 S 0 

790 Kewari to Bombay 0 8 0 


It is tnie however that the mileage rate in the case of Delhi, 848 
miles, is *12 per maund per mile, wliereas the mileage rate from Hissar 
to Bombay, 885 miles, is ’138 per maund per mile, which is contrary to 
the principle that as the distance increases the mileage rate should 
become lower. 

This, however, is due to the Delhi Bombay rate having had to be 
lowered owing to the rate from Delhi to Howrah being 0-9-4 for 904 miles 
Apart from the fact of such differential rates being in existence on 
traffic to and from ports, differentiation also exists between two inter- 
mediate points of a longer route, equalising between two further points 
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of that route with a shorter route. As for example, the. rate for grain 
over the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway between (’uwn)K)re 
and Bawni'Kliera (448 miles) is Re. 0-6-10, whereas tlie rate betwi^en 
Cawnpore and Hansi, which is 11 miles beyond (ri;. 150), the rate is 
Re. 0-6-4, On the same railway while the charge on grain from Khalil- 
pur to Agra Fort (184 miles) is Re. 0-1-5 tlie rate from (larhi llarsani to 
Agra Fort 205 mih's on the same route is Re. O-lMl, or tlie ditTiTenee in 
the rate per ton is Re. 0-15-7 for a shorter haul of 21 mih's. Ihites of 
this natuie have b(‘en f|uot<‘(l on \arious lines for almost evcrv imjiortant 
commodit} and will he discussed in Part II of this lurnk. 

In the ease of grain rales to Romhay over the (Ireat Indian Pi'iiinsula 
Railway the charges aie found to he higher as the distances to Hoinhav 
decrease as follo\\s : — 

I. — Slatiotis <f}i (Ji* J ubhul f>(\i (' h/mivlt. 

Mjle« from 

Bomljiiy. Hs ^ p. 

()I0 to . . . . , . (I 7 (I 

5(i4 Xursin;'li[)ur to Buinliay • • • • 0 S tl 

II. — Siatiom on (he M<nuh]on' hranrh. 

Sol) Oiilrakot to Bomba\' . , . . , . 0 7 1 

S2l Ibuula to IJombay ns:. 

7SS Maliol)a to !i omb.iy . . . . . . n l» I 


111. — (^lotions on (he )n(ui( line on (he secdon Aipa (o Jhanai. 


Slid llhnrul.ii to llomb.iv 


(I s 7 


S(U lilioljHH to 

7i):i 1 Ii‘taiii]nir to ftoinbny 

7<):{ ( I'walior to Hoinlt.'iy 


n *) { 

0 II 7 
ti 10 


For sttitions on the same se(tir)n and for trallic in the same dirt'cliftn 
the charges la'cnim* highci to l>omha\ as the disttince rlecrcascs. There 
arc reasons fot tin* tales fiom, sav, Rhandui, ('hitiakoj or Jiihhidjmrto 
be lower owing {o ( oiuj.etil ion with Calcutta. Bhandai is a station east 
of Agra and so is ('hitrakot close to ManiKpur. junction with tin* t»n*at 
Indian Peninsula Railway, hut the reas-ms for rati's from Mahoha and 
Gwalior to he higher than those fioin Banda and Iletanijuir respectively 
are not very clear. 

Similar instances ar» also seen in the local rat(*s other than those 
to and from the ports, for instance in the lates for cotton I'lom the Berar 
to say Agra and Cawnpore. 


Miles. 

a. 

I*. 

073 Muriazapur to Agra 

1 S 

3 

727 Dhamangaon to Agra 

1 6 

8 

705 Amraoti to Cawnpore . 

1 8 

0 

673 Murtazapur to Cawnpore 

1 8 

3 

649 Akola to Cawpnore 

1 8 

6 
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In the case of Dhamangaon and Amraoti these stations are nearer 
to Nagpur (from which there are alternative routes to Agra and Cawnpore) 
than either Murtazapur or Akola and this accounts for the disparity- 
in rates, but in the case of, say, Cawnpore rates there is no reason why 
all the three rat(‘S (piotecl above could not be made into a group rate 
of Rs. 1-8-6 [)(‘r maund. 

The Oiidh and Rohilkhand Railway rates are less favourable to 
Bombay than to Calcutta or Karachi. In the case of Calcutta there 
are special n'asons for the tralHc to be treated liberally on account of 
load liaving to be found for n'tiiru empty wagons cm Moghal Sarai, 
but for Bombay and Karachi tin* conditions a[)pear to be the 
same unh'ss tiui Oudli and Rohilkhand Railway wagons going to North 
Western Railway are back loaded with Khewra Salt m large numbers. 

Tlie rates from the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway up to its junctions 
with the Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi lines are as follows ; only two 
cases have la'en cited in the wav of illustration. 


Via Sfiliuranpur for 
Kataclii. 

Via C.iwnpoio for Itombay. 

Via MogluiLsarai for 
Calcutta. 

Uur.agaoti to Saliainiipur 

Shiupur to viii Cawiiporo 

('handau>i to vtd Moghal* 

for ’M~t inih's Ito. U-IMl. 

for iMt.') K(‘. 0 4-1. 

1 saiai for 387 milc.s Ro. 0-1-4. 

Hartloi to via Saharan pur 

Shahgaiij to via Oawnporo 

llaialoi to via Moghalsarai 

for 250 ^llle^ ito. 0-4-0. 

IHS unit's only Ro 0-4-3 

Haidoi to I'lii Ca\vn[)oiv 
for lOS iiulcs Ro. 0-3-1. 

j for 201 Hides Ko. 0-4-2. 

! 


Whereas in the cas(‘ of Bombay the rate of about Re. 0-1-0 is charged 
for a lead of 205 miles, the same rate (ratlu'r a lower rate of Re. 0-3-11) 
is leviabh' on despatches to Karachi for lead of 375 miles, and there are 
several instances of this nature. But anyhow, the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand- Railway rate of Re. 0-3-1 from llardoi to via ('awupoie for 147 
miles is not higher than ] pie per maund [xu’ mile, which is a low rate 
compared nith what the Croat Indian Peninsula charge on grain to 
Calcutta up to its junction for similar leads or the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
charge on Bombay tratlic nd Nagj)ur, and this shews that the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway rates aie not very unreasonable to Bombay. 

In connection w ith the North Western Railway grain rates to Karachi, 
so recently notified as in .1 une 1 917, it is observeJ that there are differences 
of the following nature-while, for instance, the rate from Jullundur 
(^ity to Kiirachee for 802 miles is Re. 0-11-3 per maimd, that from 
Phagwara for 816 miles is Re. 0-11-1 or lower for a greater distance. 
Then, again, while the Jullundur rate for 802 miles is Re. 0-11-3 the 
rate from Ludliiana 806 miles, or 4 miles longer distance, is Re. 0-10-10 
or 5 pies lower. Cases of rates for long hauls lower than for short hauls 
will be found in the tariffs of every railway, and whether the passing of 
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a law similar to that exists in America or in England is necessary in tho 
interests of the public is a question for consideration. 

In the case of Karachi a special pnivision has been made in the 
Bombay, Baroda and (.’entral India Kail way contract tliat the Railway 
Board may at any time require the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway to quote over that Railway system such rates in respect i)f the 
conveyance of passengers and goods to and from both the ports of Bombay 
and Karachi as to secure the carriage of trade to and from such ports 
on equal terms, and it is further provided that the Railway Board may 
require the quotation of a rate from stations of consignment to destination 
whether the route is entirely over the undertaking or wlietluT the route 
is only partly over the undertaking. Tlu' Bombay, Baroda and (Vntral 
India Railway have also in respect, of traflic originating on their 
metre gauge system, to quote the same rates to Karachi via the Jodhpur 
Bikaner Railway and tin* North Wc'stern Railway and to accept mileago 
division of rates and are not allowed to charge block rates to Karachi, 
but this is the only instance where such a po.sition e.xisU. 

The uniform maxima and minima rates have l)een lixed in order to 
treat all the railways and all interests faiily and alike, but so long as 
similar provision as has been made in the case of Karachi rates in respect 
of traflic to and from the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, 
is not made for instance in regard totr<iHic, say, from th(‘ East Indian 
Railway, the Oudh and Rohilkhaml Railway and tin* Bengal Nagpur 
Railw’ay to Bombay or from the (Jnuit Indian Peninsula Raihvay to 
( alcutta, it cannot be said that all the jiorts and all concerns liave been 
treated alike. 

Further whereas in the case of some lines, as whll be seen from 
Chapter VI the (tovm'nment of India have the absolute power to 
decide wdiether a Tat<‘ constituti's undue jireb-nmce or not, th(\y have 
not got similar powers in respect of ot.her lines. Por instance*, where'as 
the Covernment can decide ab.MJutiJv and finally whether tlH‘ ratns 
of the Assam Bengal or the South Indian BaiKvays cjinstitute undu(‘ 
preference or not and can order eancMlation of .such rates, they cannot 
do so in respect ed the Ka.st Indian, the Madras Railw^ay or the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railwav. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Tiiroucii rates over two or more contiguous railways. 

Through rutos in India, in the absence of special lump sum rates 
a^eed to between railways (and also excepting* in the case of coal, railway 
materials, pan'els and rat(‘s), are generally made up of sum of 

local rates of two or more railways. 

Dealing with the matt(T of throu<i]i rates, in their ciicular No. 1446 
of 1887, tile Cov(‘rnment of India exjiressed the following views and 
this is the only authority in India in this connection. This circular was 
published for the information of the public in the Cazette of India. 
VUwioJthe “Hi whoAV. the tradic offering is suflicient to justify this 
IHiilway administrations must yive reasonable facilitii's 
ihimaturof for public traflic between any tw^o Railway stations, each Railway 
through raiti. administration bein^f contended to receiv(i for its share of the throu;j[h 
rate less than t he ordinary rate,” and in the cont ract between the Railway 
Companies and the Secretary of State it is provided that the Covernment 
of India may from time to time, when considered necessary for the con- 
venience of tlu' jiublic, ixHpiire a Railway Company to enter into agree- 
ments upon reasonable terms for “ the settlement and aj)portionmcnt 
of through rat(‘a and charges for traflic.” 

Further, in fixing the maximum and minimum rates for the blast 
Indian Railway, the Covernment of India in their Circular No. 749 R. T. 
of 21st October 1890 laid down as follows : — 

“ Such lower rates as may obtain on the company’s system for long 
distance traflic should in througli booking with foreign lines, be cal- 
culated as if the goods were carried over the East Indian Railway 
locally,” but subseiiuently the Covernment of India, in their Resolution 
No. 369 R.T., dated 14th May 1891, said that they “ had no desire 
at present to press this point.” 

In the matter of through rates between tw'o railways the Government 
intentions of the provisions in the Act have been described in the 
report of the late Mr. T. Robertson, C.V.O., Special Railway Commis- 
sioner for India to bo as under : — 

fUM oftU “ On through traffic, that is traffic going over more than one com- 

should be calculated on the through dis- 
(this is really expected by the Railways Act, but in practice is 
rarely done), and the reduction should always be applied on the entire 
distance and not merely on the local distance of each railway. It is 
the practice that prevails in India of calculating rates on the distance 
to the junction only, which is to some extent responsible for a good 
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many of high rates now obtaining, since the traffic only gets the bonetit in 
of sliding scales of rates on the local distance to the junction, instead 
of on the whole distance that the traffic is carried. But if the longi9(?j. 
distance traffic is to be developed in the manner that such traffic has 
been developed in America, the distance must be taken from the station 
of origin to the station of destination, and the charges calculated on this 
through distance at the reduced rate." 

The law relating to a])plication of through lates is as follows wiiich 
forms section 42 (4) of the Indian Hallways Act IX of ISiK) : — 

“The facilities to he atTorded under this sect ion .shall include the due Jaw in tin 
and reasonable leceiving, foiwaiding and delivering by ‘‘very railway 
administration, at the re(|ue.st of any othe? railway administration of 
through traffic to and from the lailway of any other railway adminis- 
tration at through rates. Provided as follows 

“ (ri) The lailway administiatioii ie<piiring tin* tiallic to be 
forwauled shall gi\e wiillen notici' of the jtropose<l lliKUiidi 
late to (‘uch foi warding railway administral ion stating 
both its amount and its a|)portionment and the route by 
which the tiaflie is proposed to be forwarded. The pro- 
posed throngli rate lot animals or goods may lie per truck 
or per maund ; 

''(h) each foiwardmg railway administration sliall, witliin the 
prescribed p(‘riod, after the leeejpt of sneli notice, by 
WTitten notice, inform tlie railway a<lministratioii reijuiring 
the traffic to be forwanled wlietlier it agrei's to the rate, 
ap[H)itioiimeiit, and route ami if it lias any olijection, wluit 
tile grounds of the olijections are ; 

“ (c) jf at the exftiration of the prescribed jieriod no such objection 
has been s(‘nt by any buwaidine railway rnlministration, 
tlie rate shall come into operation at the (‘.x pi rat ion of tluit 
period ; 

" (d) if an olijcetion to the iat(‘, apportionment or route lias been 
sent within the prescribed p(‘riod, the rioverMOr-GVricral 
ill Coiineil may, if he fliink.s fit, on tlm reqm^st of any 
of the railway administrations refer the case to the 
commissioners for their decision ; 

“ (e) if the objection is to the granting of the rate or to the route, 
the commissioners shall consider whether the granting of 
the rate is a due and reasonable facility in the interests of 
the public, and whether regard being had to the circum- 
stances, the route proposed is a reasonable route, and 
shall allow or refuse the rate accordingly or fix such other 
rate as may seem to the commissioners to be just and 
reasonable ; 

**(t) if the objection is only to the apportionment of the rate, 

^ and the case has been referred to the Commissioners, the 
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rate shall come into operation at the expiration of the 
prescribed period, but the decision of the commissioners 
as to its apportionment shall be retrospective ; in the 
case of any other objection, the operation of the rate 
shall be suspended until the Commissioners make their 
order in the case ; 

“ ((/) the Commissioners in apportioning the through rate shall 
take into consideration all the circumstances of the case, 
including any special expense incurred in respect of the 
construction, maintenance or working of the route or any 
part of the route, as well as any special charges which' any 
railway administration is entitled to make in respect 
thereof ; 

“ (h) the commissioners shall not in any case compel any railway 
administration to accept lower mileage rates which the 
administration may for the time being legally be charging 
for like traffic carried by a like mode of transit on any other 
line of communication between the same points, being the 
points of departure and arrival of the through route ; 

“ (i) subject to the foregoing provisions of this sub-section, the 
Commissioners shall have power to decide that any pro- 
j)osed through rate is due and reasonabh'. notwithstanding 
that a less amount may be allotted to any forwarding 
railway administration out of the through rate than the 
maximum rate which the railway administration is entitled 
to charg(‘ and to allow and apportion the through rate 
accordingly.” 

The foregoing clauses of the Indian Railways Act are practically 
reproductions from sections 20 and 2G of the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act of England. 

The only dill’erence between the English and the Indian law is that 
while in England both a customer and a Railway administration can 
call upon another railway administration for a through rate, in India a 
railway administration alone can call upon another Railway for a through 
rate. 

According to English law any customer desiring his traffic to be 
carried at a through rate is competent to ajiply to the Board of Trade 
under the term# of Section 2b of the Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 
andopin%ona through rate, but in India customers have no such right, 

‘ ii^€ofth€ and it was also decided in England that as between railways in asking 
Elfish Law, Jqj, through rate it need not be the forwarding Company even if the 
ticoRytKe Company has some interest m the forwarding of the traffic it can 
Mian^iaw a^iother Company or Companies for a through rate. 
in the matter As to the extent and scope of the law herein referred to, it can only 
ihro^ rates, he judged from the cases decided in the United Kingdom of which parti- 


The English 
and the 
Indian Law 
and decisions 
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ciilars AM available in thia country. In the following paragraphs there* 
fore some of the decisions of the courts in England from time to time 
are given below : — 

“ A route is not unreasonable because it is proposed to hand over 
to the receiving company at a point only a few miles from its destination 
although such company could receive it at a point further distant from 
its destination.” 

In >¥ * * * 

“ The Railway Commissioners, however, will consider not only the 
public interest, but also the right of a railway company to a long run 
in respect of traffic originating on its own system.” 

t t * * 

“The mode of apportioning through rates between railway companies 
is generally to divide, ))v the mileage, after deduction of the terminal 
charges and as a general rule, however, it is reasonable that when a rail- 
way company has a very short distance, it should have more in pro- 
portion.” 

It was also held in the case, of Creat Northern Railway Company 
(Tr.) V Belfast Central Railway (V)mj)any (3 R. and Cay Tr. Cas 
411) that ‘‘ while adjusting their rates, railway companies must do so 
not only with reference to their ow'n int(ire8t8 but of other Railway 
C^om panics.” 

In connection with the quotation of through rates iji India, there [ndian Rail* 

are special throuirh rates in existence for instance : — mypractie* 

in conneemm 

(1) between Oudh and Rolnlkhand Railway stations and Howrah 

(Calcutta) ; 

(2) between the Bengal and North-Western Railway stations 

and Howrah (Calcutta) ; 

(3) between the Southern Maharatta Railway stations and 

Bombay ; 

(4) between the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway stations 

and Bombay ; 

(5) from the Rohilkhund and Kumaun Railw^ay and the Raj- 

putana-Malwa Railw'ay stations to Karachi and vice versd. 

There are also other points where such through rates are arranged, 
and in cases like this the through charges are divided on mileage between 
the two lines, except that when one of the two lines has a shorter lead 
such railway is allowed a slightly higlier mileage rate in the way of an 
extra charge of 3 or 4 pies added to its proportion out of the proportion 
of the raihvay having a longer haul. 

But in all other cases, the sum of local rates of two or more railways 
form through rates. In the case of long distar'cc traffic, even when such 
traffic may be for a fairly long distance, say, 400 miles and niore, 
and may give two raihvays the same lead (m., 200 miles to each), it 
cannot get the advantage of low rates on the through distance. 


R 
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It, for instance, oil-cake is booked from a station on tie East Indian 
'Railway to a station on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
and is hauled for distances of 200 miles over each line, the charges would 
be on the following scales of rates over the two railways : — 


Over the East Indian Railway. 

Por maund 
per mile. 

Pie. 

•33 
•20 

•U 

•12 


For first 50 miles . ' . 

For extra distance 50 to 100 miles . 
101 to 350 miles .... 
350 to 000 miles .... 


Over the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, 

1 to 100 miles •SS 

101 to 300 miles -20 

301 to 600 miles • '10 


At these rates the charge over the East Indian Railway will be Re. 0-3-5 
[)er maund and over tlie Ronibay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
Re. 0-4-5 per maund for 200 miles res[)ectively thus making up a total 
of Re. 0-7-10 for 400 miles. It will be observed that th#traffic, after 
being carried over the East Indian Railway for 200 miles and getting 
the benefit of -20 pie rate for distances 51 to 100 miles and of •ll pio 
rate from 101 to 200 miles over that line will have to start again on the 
Rombay, Baroda and Central India Railway at '33 pio for the next 
100 miles and at -20 pie for the remaining 100 miles. This undoubtedly 
increases the rates, owing to the ‘‘ telescopic ” or “ tapering scale, of 
lates not applying on through distance. If the same traffic is carried 
over the East Indian Railway for 400 miles the total rate w'ould be 
Re. 0-5-8 against the rate of Re. 0-7-10 for 400 miles, when the 
distance is over two railways. 

According to Mr. Priestley’s Report it would appear that in America 
the telescopic scale of the forwarding railway would apply throughout 
the entire distance, whether over one or more railway. 

The practice in force on Railways in France has been said to be, in 
Colson’s “ Transports E. T. Tarifs,” translated by Charles Travis, that 
the establishment of through rates is brought about for all currenta 
of ‘tariffs, some times for scales with decreasing base and sometimes 
for special rates, as if the different interested systems constituted one 
system.’* 
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It is particularly pointed out in this book by Travis, that even 
when two railways apply the same scale to particular traffic the fact 
of merging the rates into a through scale charge brings about some 
notable reductions, for instead of restarting from the initial base 
at the point of junction the decrease applies on the whole distance/* 
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Diseusfion in 
ikt Imperial 
legMafive 
Council in 
India in 2912. 


External and internal trade. 

Complaints have been made from time to time that some railways 
charge relatively high rates for raw materials required by Indian mills, 
factories and industries us compared with the rates charged to the ports 
for similar descriptions of traffic for export in their raw condition. 

Sir Vithal Dass Thakersay, in his speech in the Imperial Legislative 
Council meeting held in Calcutta on 1st March 1912, in moving his 
resolution for the appointment of a committee of enquiry to be held to 
investigate the policy followed by railways in fixing of goods tariffs 
and its effects on (lev(‘loj)ment of Indian industries or on inter-provincial 
traffic, quoted several cases of such rates. He drew attention, for 
instance, to the cotton rates of the North Western Haihvay as being 
lower to Karachi than to Delhi, The rates to Delhi and via not only 
concern the cotton mills in Delhi but also mills in the United Provinces, 
which may want to use Punjab cotton. The North Western Railway 
cotton rates to Karachi have recently been revised, and taking the 
following stations, the lUdlway risk rates for “full pressed’’ cotton are 
as follows to Karachi and Delhi ; (while the rates to Karachi are special 
rates, tho.so to Delhi are ordinary class rates). 


DistancM'fl to Karachi. 

Hato.s to 
Karaclii. 

('(»t(on despatching 
stations. 

Distances to ‘ 
Delhi. 

Dates to 
Delhi. 

Miles. 

Ks. A. P, 


Miles. 

Rs. A. P. 

57() 

1 0 9 

.Multan . 

4.)4 1 

1 3 2 

084 

1 ;( ii 

Lyallpur 

387 ; 

1 0 J 

073 

1 1 ;i ^ 

Al)l)as])ur 

390 : 

I 

1 0 9 

OlV) 

! 1 2 1 

(’hutiaiui 

4 44 i 

1 2 9 

007 

III" 

1 

1 

Darkiian.a 

4.‘)4 ^ 

1 3 2 


The rates from Multan, Clmtiana and Darkhana are low^r for 
longer distances^to Karachi than those for shorter distances co Delhi ; 
from Lyallppr and Abbaspur the rates to Delhi are ^Lso rflatively higher 
per maiind per mile than to Karachi, but this is not unfair. 

In England, the law prondes that there should be no difference 
' between the rates charged for home or foreign merchandise in respect 
of same or similar services, and the British Railways may, at any time, 
be required to justify, before the permanent commission, any difference 
between such charges. 
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The main ground of justification put forward by the Britiyl) Railways Reasons for 
in favour of special railway rates to and from ports, as stated in the evi* «/ 
dence before the Departmental Committee of the Board of Agriculture ^ 
and Fisheries in 1906, was tliat such rates were due to competition, 
and that if they were not quoted the trafiic would go by canal. . 

For instance, it was pointed out that between Hull and Leeds there 
were three railways, but what was more effectual than all was water ifaiw. 
competition by canal. But this factor is absent in respect of trathc from 
most of the internal stations of the Indian Railways to the })orts. 

Then, another reason for the rates of EnglLsh railways to ami from 
the ports being cheajx'r w^as stated to be as follows : “ the ports weie 

also used for distrllmtion throughout the country of local merchandise, 
traffic being brought to the ports by the agency of the raihvays and then 
taken from port to port by water in competition with laihvay carriag(‘.” 

This is a combtion whicli does not jirevail for a very large portion of the 
port traffic of the Indian Bailw^ays, nor is this one of the reasons for 
the rates to the ports being lower, except from stations on the Sea 
Coast on the Bengal Nagpur, Madras and Soutlnu’ii Maliratta and South 
Indian Railways ; also the rates to Calcutta from a few hiast Indian Rail* 
w'ay riverside stations and from Surat and other stations on the sea 
coast on the Bombay, Baroda and (Vntral India Raihvay to Bombay 
are influenced by water competition. 

It w’as also pointed out by English Raihvay aManagers that it was 
possible for foreign produce recjuired for consunqition in England to be 
taken to many places direct by water and in other places partly by water 
and partly by rail, and that in such cases if the railway rat(‘s to and^ 
from the ports were enhanced the British farmers would not Ik* benefited, 
for foreign produce w'ould yet continue to find transportation at cheap 
rates by other means of tran.sport. But this condition does not apply 
(except in a few cases) to low rates on Indian Railways, for cotton 
or grain to the ports, or for sugar, piece goods, iron and otlier 
imported commodities, from the ports to the interior. 

There would, however, be justification for special rates for cotton to 
the Bombay Port on the ground that such rates are largely taken 
advantage of by numerous cotton mills in Bom]>ay, but there are no 
cotton mills in Karachi. There are, however, some shipments of cotton 
from Karachi to Bombay. In the same way there are flour and oil 
mills at the ports, and these get the advantage of the low export rates, 
which the mills in the interior do not get. 

The suga r industry of India has been receiving a great deal of atten- 
tion on tEej^rt of the Government, and the heavy imports of Java sugar 
are not in the interests of the sugar industry of the country. The rates 
for sugar from the ports to the interior were first reduced during 1904, 
just a year before the Calcutta and Bombay competition started. They 
were further lowered during the competition in 1905. It is during the 
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last 10 years that Java sugar has found an extensive sale in this 
country. Java sugar is produced very cheap. The prime cost sugar 
in Java was given at Rs. 4-2-0 per maund, the cost of producing 
superior white sugar, including all expenses, was said to be Rs. 4-9-2 
4 )er maund ; and even taking interest on capital the total would come 
to Rs. 5 or Rs. 5-8-0. It compared very favourably with the minimum 
price of Java sugar in Calcutta which was at Rs. 11-1-0 per maund 
before the war. So that Java made handsome profits out of sugar 
exported to India. The steamer freight was then but a fraction of the 
latter figure (viz., Rs. 11-4-0 the price in Calcutta). It is questionable, 
therefore, whether this traffic ever needed further subsidy in the way 
of cheap railway rates that were quoted from the ports to the interior. 
PJvon if the rates for Java sugar were maximum rates the railways 
would not have lost the traffic, but the profits of the Java producers 
would have been less. 

The reduction in their profits would have been the gain of the Indian 
Railways, and conse(pu‘ntly to the revenues of India. 

It may be aigued that Railways are able to quote relatively lower 
rates of freight for imported traffic from the ports, which was said as a 
rule to be carried fdr long distances in full wagon loads, thus indicating 
that it is cheaper for railways to carry such sugar than it costs them to 
carry indigenous sugar, which, it is asserted, is carried for shorter dis- 
tances in less tluui wagon loads. This is not, however, always the 
case, and it mmj h observed that the s])ecial rates for sagar froui the forts 
of B(mibay and Cokatla were not for wagon load.s but jar actual iveight, i.e., 
canied in any weight, however mall or however large. The condition as 
to weight appears to have been waived in many cases in order to enable 
despatches in imported sugar being made from the ports to small 
stations which cannot afford a wagon load. Stations, such as Markundi 
on the East Indian Railway, Dabtara and Dhanari on the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway, have special rates for imported sugar from the 
ports, irresfectm of iveight and (d llailwag Risk Distance for distance 
these rates arc in many cases lower than the rates even for wagon loads 
of indigenous sugar carried at owner's risk. 

Bkirthor, it may also be said that railways get loads for wagons re- 
turning from the ports, after discharging produce, by encouraging traffic 
in imports from the ports to the interior and that from the point of view 
of cost of operation imported traffic can be given low rates. 

This is a very reasonable and powerful argument on the part of 
railways, which are run as commercial concerns. The imported traffic 
helps the railways to fill up wagons, which would otherwise return 
empty, and such traffic is thus carried practically at a nominal cost 
and, therefore, at a large profit to the railway. 

But the public side of the case is that in instances where the local 
industries of India are affected by the imports whether it is right for 
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railways, owned by the Indian Government, to encourage imported trafbc * 
by low rates, which are not allowed on similar goods locally prodmk'd 
in India. And another point is, did the imported trallic leqiiire the 
lower rates ? They apparently did not, and the low rates were iut rodiieed j 
mainly on account of competition, as admitted by the railways at a ineel- . 
ing in 1905, when the representative of the jnemier railway in India 
admitted that the reductions wore not called for by the trade. ' 

Lt't ns take one or two concrete cases. The East Indian Hadway 
have a telescopic scale rate for botli sugar and jagre(‘ eariied in wagon 
loads of 270 maunds iind at owner’s risk. At this seah‘ of rate tlu' clmr^^ 
on sugar from Howrah to Siitna. (Ol.) miles) would be ib\ 0-12-0 ])er 
maund, but there is a sjiecial rate of He. 0-S-ll per maiind from Howmh 
to Sutna for sugar from ('alciitta at owner's risk but, on actual weight, 
whereas if locally produced sugar is carried to tlus station in wagon 
loads at owner’s risk from say 557 miles, the rate would be lb*. 0-9-10 
per maund. 

In tin* ca.se of the Hast Indian Railwav, and the ( ah'utta port in 
partieuLir, it may be ]H>inted out that it will la* more eeonomie for tla^ 
railway to (piote speei.il rat(*s to encourage (h*spatches of sugar from 
ujK'ountrv {Behar and United Brovinees) to ('aleutta than from . 
Calcutta to u|>C()imtrv foi the reason that the empty running of wagons 
is consid'uablv gn'.iter in the direction of Ih'ngal than in tin* opposite 
direction. Recently, the Ka.st Indian Railway have* made a move in 
this direction in the matter of .scale rales for sugar, Imt tin* special low 
rates from Calcutta to certain iinporlaiit (n‘ntn*s remain. 

If tin* iailwav.> will at least make the Vjs*eial rates for imported sugar 
from tlie ports. a])plie.a])l(i in w.igon loads, a great (h‘al of tlio complaint 
of preferential tariff in fav(uir of the fop-ign produce will be minimised. 

Sir Vitlial Da.ss in his .sp(*e(‘h in tin* (V)uneil. previously referred to, 
also drew attention to the sugar lates to and from Cawnpore. While, 
for instance, the Creat Indian Reninsnla Ibiilway rate from Bombay 
to Cawnpore, 810 miles, is Re. 01 5-8 in favour of the imported 
commodity, the rate from Cawnpore to Khandwa, on the same line, for 
a distance of 48G miles only, or nearly lialf the former distance,' is 
also Re. 0-13-8, whereas at the same time the rate from Bombay to 
Jubbulpore, 61G miles, was Re. 0-8-10 per maund, on the same line of 
railway against Re. 0-12-11 for Sohagpur, 491 miles. 

On the North Western Railway also there are special rates for sugar 
in small lots, i.e., on actual weight, from Karachi to certain stations, 
which in one or two cases, work out to less than |th pie per maund per 
mile, and in others between Jth and {th pie, but there are no special 
rates for sugar in small lots from either Gurdaspur or Amritiar, where, 
according to Government of India’s published list of factories and other 
large industries, there are sugar works. The despatches in small lots 
from these places have to pay the ordinary Ist class rate of Jrd pie, 
and on some railways the rates for jagree (gur, raw sugar) are higher per 
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mile than the rates for the imported refined sugar for equal distances, 
Jagree oi * Gur ” is one of the important items of food of the mass, 
and ID the report of the “ Enquiry into Rise of Prices ’’ it is stated that 
this stufif is very much in demand by the poor. Gram and gur in the 
United Provinces and in Bebar, and parched rice and gur in Bengal, 
form the chief food of the agricultural labourers in the morning. It 
therefore seems that jagree deserves a lower scale of rate than sugar. 

There is another industry, in which there are great expect-ations, 
viz., the vegetable oil milling industry. In this connection the Director 
^-Industries, United Provinces, not very long ago wrote as follows 

“ There is a chance of a better yield of oil and of a better quality, 
because when crushed fresh, the oil cells yield their oil more readily 
in a warm climate than in cold. Here again we have the factors in favour 
of manufacturing the oil locally, seed available on the spot and a climate 
more favourable than that of Europe for the purpose of manufacture. 

* * n * * 


“ The markets, which have hitherto received their supplies of cake from 
the oil presses of Europe and the East can be supplied from the surplus 
cake which will be available here.” 

“ We exported from the provinces during the year 1913-14 a total 
of 11,609,672 raaunds of oil seeds 426,512 tons of a value of 
Rs. 5,79,32,700 or £3,862,180, all to bo use<l for the extraction of oil.” 

“ Even if half the oilseeds grown in the provinces were crushed locally 
' it would provide work for 800 mills of the size of the Premier oil mills 
of Cawnpore working 24 hours daily throughout the year ; and it would 
be possible to use cake more freely, in some cases as cattle food and in 
others for manure, perhaps, thus compensating the soil for some of the 
fertility taken from it. At present we take everything from the land 
and give back nothing, an economic drain akin to living on one’s pro- 
‘ duction.” 

It is expected that with linseed, lac, turpentine and resin available in 
the country, India will some day have industries in varnish and paint 
making, but for the present the linseed crop is described “ as a gift to 
the Indian agriculturist from the west, which represents a contribution 
to the earnings of the Indian Cultivators of £3J millions,” as the per- 
centage of exports of linseed to productions is very big, linseed oil being 
manufactured in India to a small extent only. 

• The East Indian Railway Carriage and Wagon Department are 
painting their wagons with paint manufactured in their Lilloah (near 
Calcutta) shops. Laterite and burnt clay are ground fine, and then 
well mixed with liquid Hydrocarbon (waste product of coal, used in 
gas making in the carriage and wagon shops of the East Indian Railway) 
and linseed oil. So that if the price of linseed oil is low, the paint 
industry in India can be a good source of income to the people. 
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For oil carried at owner’s risk the rate charged is ird pie per maund 
per mile. 

There are also special rates for oil despatched in wagon loads ; the 
charge on oil from Cawnpore to Calcutta is shout Re. 0-12-0 per maund 
or equal to 22 pie per maund per mile. 

Then comes the flour milling industries of India. It should bo tho 
aim of the country to export as much flour as possible instead of all 
wheat. America has always thought that as far as possible Hour, instead 
of wheat, should be exported, but it is not possible for a big wheat 
growing country like America or India to send all Hour and no wheat. 
America has probably done a great deal in the direction of exporting 
more and more flour, as will be seen from the following remarks 
appearing in Sir Janies Wilson s memorandum on Indian wheat for 
the British Market, published in 1910 : — 

“ The Eastern ports of the United States now practically export 
only flour.” 

Canada also during recent years ha.s been exporting enormous quan- 
tities of flour to the United Kingdom but India has so far smit very 
httle, as will be seen from the chapter on “ wheat.” 

' The ojiinions expressed by medical and other authorities against 
the use of white bread, which is said to contain less nutritive consti- 
tuents than the brown bread, have recently engaged the attention of the 
people in England, and it may be possible that the demand for brown 
flour ma} be great in future, and therefore if India uses clean 
wheat in its flour mills it ought to be able to place its productions in tho 
British Market. 

In the case of traffic to and from the mills the railway is ensured, in 
many cases, of wagon loads in both directions, and tho creation of 
more mills increases the earnings of the railway in many ways. Tho 
late Mr. T. Robertson, C.V.O., special Railway Commissioner for India, 
made the following observations on this jioint in his report on the 
Administration and working of Indian Railways : — 

“ The more numerous the local industries are along a line of railwav 
the greater always is the prosperity of that railway. They not only 
give their products to carry but their presence makes a great deal of 
traffic in passenger and goods.” 

Mills give the railways traffic first in building materials, a 
regular traffic in coal, traffic in raw products and then in finished or 
manufactured products, including bye-products as well, such as bran 
in the case of flour mills and oil cake in the case of oil mills. In many 
cases the mills import labour and therefore the railw^ays carry traffic, 
both in goods and in passengers, owing to the introduction of the 
mills. 

The railway rates for flour are not high, but in the case of export 
they are higher than the export wheat rates on the principle that the 
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rate for raw produce should be lower than the rate for the manufactured 
article and aho becaune of the difference in the prices, flour being a 
higher priced commodity than wheat ; but as already pointed out flour 
and oil mills, if made extensively, would benefit the country in many 
ways, and flour would give as much wagon load as wheat if not better. 

The charging of same rates for flour as for wheat and the application 
of the telescopic scales of rates for flour on through distance are matters 
for examination and consideration by railways. The particular rates of 
different railways for wheat and for wheat flour and oil and oil seeds 
will be discussed in the commodity chapters, as well as rates for sugar, 
cotton, etc. 

In a country like India where the balance of the foreign trade is in 
favour of the exports of raw produce it is not to the interests of the 
producer that exports should be discouraged, and until India can find 
means of using its productions more largely in its manufacturing in- 
dustries and then of exporting it in a finished state the exports of raw 
materials cannot very well be discouraged, for it will mean restricting 
the market for India’s products, but at the same time it is claimed by 
the local industry people that there should be at least no differ(>ntiati()n 
between the export and the internal rates. 

In dealing with the internal trade of the country the following o})ser- 
vations were made in the Review of the Inland Trade of India for 
1913-14, the official year just preceding the war 

“ The figures are of interest as giving some idea of the extent to 

which the different parts 
of the country are con- 
cerned in the movements 
of commodities on a large 
scale. The great bulk of 
the traffic, representing 
about two-thirds of the 
total trade, flows directly 
to and from the chief 
ports, the balance about 
a third Ls the trade with- 
in British Provinces and 
Native States, the trade 
by rail between the chief 
forts being of little im- 
fortance, as will be seen 
from the marginal table. 
The trade between the 
port towns (other than 
coasting trade) amounted 
to 38b 000 tons in the first nine months of the year, and consisted mainly 
of interohanges of foreign cotton piece-goods and hides and skins carried 
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between Bombay and Madras ports. The trade of the Port towns in 
principal articles is shown in the mar^n. The traffic ffowiiii^ from the 
port towns to the interior of the country consists principally of foreign 
merchandise imported by sea, namely, cotton jnanufnctnres, metak 
and manufactures thereof, kerosene oil, and sugar. In ad(liti<m to these, 
railway plant and rolling stock, gunny bags, and salt are despatched 
from Calcutta. The inward traffic of the j)ort towns comprise chietly of 
Indian produce, such as raw cotton, grain ajul pulse, and oils(‘eds ; 
Calcutta also receives a considerable (piantity of coal and coke, raw jute, 
gu!iny bags, hides and skins, and tea ; Hombay port metallic ores ; 
Karachi raw wool ; and Madras ports hides and skiirs. In tlu' iidand 

trade Calcutta holds the 
premier position as a 
»» trading centre amongst 
the port towns, its trader 
being much larger than 
the total trade of all other 
port towns together, ns 
will be seen from tln‘ 
iigures in thousands of 
tons show’ll in the 
margin.” 

“With the expansion of mill industries,* the port towns of Calcutta 
and Bombay arc now receiving large cpiantities of raw material, which is 
manufactured and dis- 
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1013-14 


CalctilU . 

11,2G7 

12,710 

9.r).')7 

0,270 ' 

10 

Ronilmy . 

3,020 

4,322 

.3.12') 

.3.370 

0 

Karachi . 

2.311 

! 3.210 

2.050 

2.001 

5 

Madras . 

2,120 

2,400 

1,700 

1,878 

4 

TOT.il, 

10,C47 

22.750 

17.101 

10,588 

34 



Slurc of 


PEBCfcMAOtH 

Province. 

in total 
trade. 

Cal- 

cutta. 

Boniba> 

Madras Karachi 

Ilcugal 

15 

04 



Madras . 


2 

1 

70 ' 

Bombay . 

f) 


41 


United Provinces 

s 

20 

10 

12 

Bihar and Orissa 

15 

42 

1 

1 ; 

Punjab . 

7 

2 

3 

.. ; 42 

Central Provinces 
and Berar. 

4 

i 

5 

40 

.. 1 .. 

Assam . 

1 

35 ! 



Sind and Brltisli 
Baluchistan 

1 



i 

Rajputana and 
Central India 

3 

1 2 1 

10 ! 

•• . 1 

Nizam's Terri- 
tory. 

2 

' 1 

31 

0 t .. 

I 

Mysore . 

1 

•* ) 

^ 1 

21 ■ 


tributed in India itself. 
The shares of different 
ports in the total trade 
of each jirovince aie 
shown in the margin in 
jieri'entuges. About 01 
per cent, of the trade of 
the province of Bengal is 
carried on with Calcutta. 
A large portion of the 
trade of the United Pro- 
vinces, of Bihar and Orissa 
and of Assam is also with 
Calcutta. About 42 per 
cent, of the trade of the 
Punjab is with Karaohi, 
and Sind and British 
Baluchistan does 75 per 


cent, of its trade with Karachi. The trade of the Bombay Presidency 


• It iB asBerted by some that the existence of low rates to the ports, in the past, encour- 
aged expansion of mill industries at the ports, especially as the rates for the manufactured 
article from the raw product producing centres are high, e.g., oil (vegetable). 
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excluding Sind with its port town (Bombay) is 41 per cent. The Central 
Provinces and Berar account for about 49 per cent, of its trade with 
Bombay, while the trade of Rajputana and Central India and the 
Nizam’s Territory is to the extent of about 16 and 31 per cent, of their 
trade with Bombay. About 70 per cent, of the trade of the Madras 
Presidency is with its own ports. Mysore also does 21 per cent, of its 
trade with Madras ports.” 


“ The articles of exports are generally indigenous, and the importance 
of the provincial trade depends on the production of the staple articles 
in the respective provinces. Bengal’s position in the inland trade is 
high on account of jute, rice and other food grains, oilseeds, coal, and tea 
produced in the province. Bihar and Orissa is important for its enor- 
mous production of coal. Tea is the staple product of Assam. Cotton, 
wheat, and seeds of the Bombay Presidency and Sind ; cotton and 
groundnuts in the Madras Presidency, and spring and winter crops 
(e.g., rice, wheat, gram, linseed, rapeseed, etc.) in the United Provinces 
and the Punjab chiefly account for the large movement of these articles 
to Calcutta, Bombay port, Madras ports, and Karachi. The United Pro- 
vinces, well served by railways, conduct a larger business in purely inland 


(In thousands of tons.) 



Tweive 

months. 

Nino months. 


1012-13. 

1012-13. 

1013-14, 

Exports from Uuitocl Provinces . 

8,310 

2,565 

1,697 

Imports into United Provinces . 

2,381 

1,723 

1.077 


trade than any other pro- 
vince of India. In sea- 
sons of scarcity the 
traffic in food grains 
shows abnormal activity. 
Large increase under im- 
ports and decrease under 
exports, during the nine 
months of the year 
under review are due 
mainly to the movements 
of food grains.” 


These remarks give an idea of the movement of trade of the country 
and the sphere of each port. In the table appended below the 
principal articles of the export and import trade of each province 
and the names of the provinces with which the trade is chiefly 
carried on are given. The Mill industries of Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras get the benefit of low export rates for their raw produce carried 
to the ports, and this has, amongst other reasons, encouraged the 
establishment of milling industries at port towns or in the vicinity 
thereof. The details of figures of export and import and internal 
traffic in various articles, also those relating to local industries, and 
the rates of the different railways for them, will be discjissed in the 
commodity chapters. 

A Table is appended to this Chapter shewing the principal articles 
exported from and imported into each province. 
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Prindpid articks erporttd frm and imported into each Prmnce by rail, Ptittpiil 

etc» artietM 

* txported from. 

and impcrUd 

Qi’antity (in thousands tfdoeac^ 

OF tons). I*fwi»cc by 

rad, etc. 


Nino months. 


Names of Provinces to whicli 
exported or from which 
imported. 


191213. d912-13. 1013 U. 

i I 

Calcutta— I 

Exports— I I 

Rico and paddy . ! 30 22 183 Bengal, United Provinces, Punjah, 

! (Vntrnl Pruvinoes and Borar, 

Assam, Kaj[)utana and (Vntral 
1 I India and Itihar and Oiissa 

i 

Coal and coko 127, 81 | 131 Bengal and Assam 

"V j 

Kerosino . | 20d 200 I 211 Bengal. 


Sugar 

230 

179 

1 213 

1 

Bengal. United Provinces, Bihar 
and Oriss.i and Assam. 

Iron, bare, sheets 

182 

12s 

111 

Bengal, United ProMiiees, Punjab, 
A.ssam and Jbliar and ()iissa. 

Salt . 

•lOG 

300 

3IG 

Bengal, Bihar and Orksa, United 
Provinee.s and AhMini. 

Gunny bags . 

45 

j i 

! :if 

! 22 

Bengal, Bjhnr and Oirsna, United 
ProMneos, Punjab and Central 
Provinces and Berar. 

Imports— 

j ! 

1 


1 

1 


Linseed 

160 I 

: 1 

151 

1 

191 

i 

Bihnrand Unssa, Uniti'd Provinces, 
Bingal, t'ential Ihoxincf-H and 
Benirand Bajputana and Central 
India, 

4 

Mustard 

i 135 1 

1 j 

I 99 , 

130 

Bihar and Cnss.i. Uniti'd Provnees, 
Bajputana, Central India and 
Assam . 

Food grains 

1,058 ; 

1,282 

i 

738 

1 

Bihar and On^sa. United Pfovuiei's, 
Assam, Buig.al, (Vnind Pro- 
Vinces and B. lar and Bajputana 
and Ontral Indm. 

Coal and coke . ' 

5,819 

4,339 

1,202 

Bihar and Onssa and Bengal. 

Jute . 

1,186 1 

92G 

880 

Bengal, Bihar and Crissa, . and 
Assam. 

Hides and skin . 

i 

51 i 

i 

35 

32 

Bengal, Bihar and Onssa, Un Od 
ProMneesand Punjab. 
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Primpal articles exported from and imported into each Province by rail, 
efc.— contd. 



1 

Quantity (in thousands 
or tons). 


— 

Twelve 

months. 

Nino months. 

Names of Provinces to which 
exported or from which 
imported. 


1912-13. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 


Bengal— 





Exports— 





Coal and coke 

I 3,814 

2,950 

2,044 

Bihar and Orissa, United Pro- 
vinces, Punjab, Bombay, Central 
Provinces and Borar, Rajputana 
and Central India and Calcutta. 

Rico . 

522 

315 

174 

Calcutta. 

Iron, unwrought . 

58 

43 

38 

Bihar and Orissa and Calcutta. 

Ounny bags 

271 

206 

164 

United Provinces, Punjab and 
Calcutta. 

Salt . 

15 

11 

14 

Assam. 

Sugar 

17 

12 

u 

Assam and Calcutta. 

Imports— 





Coni and coke 

1,330 

905 

1,183 

Bihar and Ori.<^sa and Calcutta. 

Ciam and j)ulso . 

(54 

50 

48 

i 

Bihar and Orissa, United Provinces 
and Calcutta. 

Jute . 

171 

75 

74 

Bdiar and Orissa and Calcutta. 

Metallic ou'S 

80 

50 

1 

Bihar and Ons«a, 

Kadway materials 

- i.'07 

177 i 

1 

100 I 

Bihar ami Orissa and Calcutta. 

Sugar 

123 

1 

91 j 

117 ! 

Ditto, 

Uil seeds . 

01 

45 i 

52 

! 

United Provinces, .\s 3 a 1 n, Bihar 
and Orissa and Calcutta. 

Tea . 

27 

26 

24 

Assam. 

Bihar and Orissa— 





Exports— 





Coal and coke 

1 

7,370 

6,413 

6,135 

i 

i 

1 

Bertgal, United Provinces, Punjab, 
Central Provinces and Berar, 
Bombay, Rajputana and Central 
India and Calcutta. 
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Pwicifdl artidei exported from and mported into each Province by raii, 
etc. — contd. 


Quantity (in thousands ; 

OF tons). 

I Names of I'roMnoes to wliich 


— 

Twelve 

months. 

Nino months. , 

exporteil or from whicli 
iiupuited. 


1912-13. 

1912-13. 

1913-14, 


Bihar and Orissa— con/d. 





Exports — contd. 





Grain and pulse . 

330 

277 

130 

Bengal and ('aicutta. 

Jute . 

124 

72 

01 

Ditto. 

Metallic ores 

98 

08 

.38 

Ditto. 

Railway materials 

173 

133 

82 

Ditto. 

.Sugar 

01 

30 

24 

Bengal, United Provinces and 
Cential Provinces and Borar 

Cotton, raw 

3 

3 

i> 

United Provinces and Calcutta 

Lac . 

10 

12 

11 

Ditto. 

Tobacco 

33 


30 

Bengal, United J’rovinces and 
Calcutta. 

Imports— 

i 




Coal and cnko 

92 

r>7 

99 

Beng.'d. 

Rice . 

33 

20 

1 30 

Ditto. 

Iron, unwTought . 

21 

1.0 

18 

Beng.'d and Calcutta, 

Gram and pulse . 

127 

71 

84 

United iTovinces, 

Od seeds 

12 

11 

1 

Ditto. 

Sugar 

•14 

! 33 

i 

i 42 

United Provinces and Calcutta 

Cotton twist 

9 

i 

0 

t'entral JYovinces and Berar and 
Calcutta. 

United Provinces— 





Exports— 




1 

Grain and pnhc— 





Rice 

Wheat . 

34 

43 

! 

! 

j 32 

10 

i 

B<'ng.d, Bihar and Central 

I’lovinces and liciar Punjab 
' and Rajput, ina and t.entral 
India. 

i 
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Principal artieks exported from and imported into each Province by raU^ 
<te.— contd. 



Quantity (in thousands 

OF TONS). 


— 

Twelve 

months. 

Nine months. 

Names of Provinces to which, 
exported or from which 
imported. 


1912-13. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 


United Proviucen— 
contd. 





Exports — conld. 





Grain and pulse — 
contd. 





Oil socds , 

404 

350 

326 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Calrutta, 
Punjal) and Bombay Port 

Sugar 

140 

85 

05 

Biliar and Orissa and l^unjab. 

Cotton seed 

r)0 

40 

50 

Punjab. 

Timber . 

f)() 

30 

33 

Ditto 

Imports—- 





Coal and coke 

1,256 

897 

825 

Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. 

Gunny bags 

32 

23 

12 

Bengal and Calcutta. 

Cotton, raw 

0 

4 

6 

Bihar and Orissa and Rujputana 
and Central India. 

Grain and pulse . 

94 

09 

257 

Bihar and Orissa and Punjab. 

Uo . 

7 

6 

5 

Bihar and Orissa and Central Pro- 
vinces. 

Sugar 

08 

75 

08 

Bihar and Ons.-^a and Calcutta, 

Wheat Hour 

11 1 

8 

11 

Punjab. 

Salt . 

159 

117 

100 

Punjab and Rajputana and Contra!' 
India. 

Chalk and hino . 

19 

14 

16 

Central Provinces and Berar and 
Rajputana and Central India. 

Marble and stone 

04 

48 

73 

Punjab and Rajputana and Central 
India. 

Tobacco 

11 

0 

12 

Bihar and Orissa. 
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Prinetfdl articled exported from and imported into each Pronnce hj rai/, 
— contd. 



Quantity (in thousands 
OF tons). 

1 

i 

1 

— 

Twelve 

months. 

Nine I 

uomIIh 

j Names of Provinces to winch 
I'xported oi fiom which 
imported. 


191 2- 111 

1912 13 

191,3-14. 


Punjab- 





E\porU— 





U'hrat flour 

0“ 

19 

20 

Karachi, I'nited Provinces and 
Pillar and ()rH.s;i 

Salt 

:i2 

21 

22 

Cnited Provinces and Pilmr and 
Ons.sa. 

(iiarn . , 

l.T! 

137 

91 

Karachi. Pomliay Poit and Pom 
ba\. 

\\ heat 

I. no 

1,03<1 

710 

Karachi and Smd and British 
Palucliistaii. 

Pico 

i 11 

S 

11 

Pajputana and Central India and 
Karachi. 

f'dtloiMCOfl 

•:i 

•2 

•1 

Rajput ana and (Central India. 

Sii;:ai 

12 

4 

n 

Ditto. 

Timber 

14 

11 1 

21 

Karachi and United Provinoea. 

llIljlOltM - 





Pice . 

2-1 

15 ' 

i 

1 t; 

United Provinces and Siod and 
Pi’itish PaluchiMtan. 

W heat 

21 

12 ' 

‘ H 

1 

I'nited Piovinces 

Cotton, I aw 

4 

3 

i 

Ditto 

( oal and coke 

1,921 

1.021 

' 1 

1 708 1 

Penpal, Pihar and Orisaa and 
Kano hi 

Timber 

108 

00 


United Provinces and Kashmir. 

Marble and intone 

102 

74 

108 ! 

United Pro\inc<‘« and Pajputana 
and Central India. 

Bombay Port — 





Exporte-- 

i 


1 


Coal and coke 

. 2/>2 

m 

152 

Bombay. 

Cotton, raw 

13 

11 

3 

l>itto 
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Principal articles exported from and imprted into each Province by rail, 
contd. 


' Qi'ANTITY (in THOrSANDS 
OF TUNS), 


-- 

Twelve 1 
monthf*. 1 

Naine,s of Frovinees to which 
N,m-raontl,.s. ' Mport.'d or from winch 

imported. 


1 

1912-1:), 

1912-1:). 

1913-14., 

— 

- 




Bcinbuy I’ort- ronid. 

1 



Kx ports— 




R'ce . 

:)o 

29 

.71 J Bombay. 

Imn, bars, Mlurts 

99 

(.7 

81 1 Bomba V, Ceiitml JVovinces and 
Bciar, Rajpiitana and Central 

1 India and Ni/.am’s Territory, 

Ibtilway inatciials 

I 99 

i 

Kl 

.HO Dornbay and Bajputana and Cen- 
tial India. 

v'^uj'ar 

99 

7:) 

9.7 Centra! J’ro\'inees .uul Bi-rar, Bom- 
bay, and Kajputana and Ci-ntral 
India 

Jraportfi - 




FockI grams 

' TtSO 

1 47.7 

1 . 

1 

289 Cnited I’rovinct"-, I'liiijab, Central 
Fio\m(‘e> ,ind Deiar .ind 
' l)oiub.i\. 

Codon, law 

2:)0 

1 

99 

i 

1 221 Ceriti'al l’io\inees and Derar, 

j , Domb.iv and I'niteil Jh-ovinoea. 

Oil MS- 1-^ . 

19.) 

:)i:) 

1 

1 

' .729 Cmted l’io\inotM, (’enlial Pro- 

' wnees and Bnar, Bomliay and 

, Ni/.am'h. Territor y . 


Hoiiit ay I’li-’idt'iK'v - 


iCxjioits — 


Salt . 

itt; 

97 ' 

lo:) 

Cential Pio\inees .uid Derar, 
Ni/am’.s Tenitor\, arid United 
Plo\ inee-'. 

Indian cotton j 

sioods. I 

2S 

21 - 

1 

19 

United PiOMiu-es, Punjab, Cal- 
cutta, and Bombay Port, 

' 1 

Imports- - ! 

1 




Rice 

1 

74 

52 

70 

Central Provinces and Berur 
Madra.s, and Bombay Port. 

Wheat 

85 

i 

76 

35 

United Provinces and Rajputana 
and Central India, 
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Princi'p(^ (iTticlei exported from imported into each Province hy rail, 
etc,— contd. 


QrANTirV (l.N THOrSANDS I 
OK TO vs). 

I 


— 

'IVelxe 

months 

Nine luonth" 

1 

X.iines ot Provinces to uhieh 
exported or from winch 
ini])ortcd. 


l!Ui;-i:{ 

j 1912-13 

i ' 

1913 11 


BonibiV Prvsidt'iK'y — ; 

^ CO nil! , 1 


1 

i 

1 



Impoit-i — I'onhf. j 


1 



Jvugar . . ' 

1 

til 

.'/O 

(Ui 

Cinted I'loMiiees and Itouihay 
p</i (. 

Coal and coke . ' 

i 

1 

Ods 

739 

o31 

H/aigal, iChai .iinl OiiNsa, and 
Ni/.ani's 'i’enitorv, and Hoinhay 

p..rl. 

Cotton, law . , 

i!» 

Id 

in 

IC'ijpiitaiia and Central India and 
Xi/.aiii'N Temf or y 

( 'ottnii x'l'd 

Jvai.u'lii " 

Jo 

i 23 

1 

('/iilial Pto\ lines and Bciai and 
Math as 

CxjK>rt‘i — 





M.ii 1/If and 

It 

: 

41 

.'vind and Hiitish |{alue}u-«tan 

Irnpoits 

i'o(»d 

M oli.H l’rf>-Kl' ni'y - 

j 

i 

1 I.S70 

l,2os 

Pnnjaii, Sind ainl British Balncins* 
Ian and Cniled Provnicej. 

Kvj/oH" - 





iC.'f . 

IJo 

! 

1 .v.v 

1.12 

M.nlias P(»its and Xi^tatiPs Tein- 

(t/i V 

Metallic ore-* 

r,\ ! 

3(> 

)U 

.Matlras P<iith. 

Cotton h(.rd 

2~> , 

23 j 

•> 

Boml»a\ .ind Madras J't/itN 

Sugar 

;js j 

21 i 

2(1 

.\i/,aiii 1 Teiiitory and Miolran 

P./rlH, 

1 

Timber 

.s:i j 

i,2 ( 

(i2 

; Madias Ports 

Imports — 

1 

1 

; 



Coal and coke 

279 

200 ‘ 

274 

Madras Poids nml Xizam’s Terri- 
tory 

Food grains , , 

232 

174 ' 

- 

1 

Til seed . , | 

19 

H 
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Prinei/pal articles exported jrm and imported into each Province by rail, 
contd. 


Quantity (in thousands ; 

1 OK TONS) 


1 

Twelve ■ 
nontbs. ' 

Nine months, j 

Xamei> of Provinces to which 
e.\ ported or from which 
impoited. 


ltd 2 13.1 

l!)12.l3.j 1913-14.1 


Madras Ports- 


1 

1 

1 


Exports - 

1 




Coal and oulo* 

IH.") ' 

137 

193 1 

Madra.^ 

Railway materials 

2() 

17 1 

41 

Ditto 

Irapoits' - 

1 


i 


1 

Cotton, raw 

i 

00 

1 

41 : 

Ditto 

Coal and coko 

73 1 

50 , 

73 

Udiar and Oris.sa and Bengal. 

Marblo ami stono . 

170 i 

1 

133 

113 

Madras 

Central I’rovinces and 
Berar- 


1 



Exports— 

I 




Marble and sfono. 

19 

1? 

1 

Riyputanu and Central India and 
United Provinces 

Timber 

10 

13 : 

13 

Bombay and Bajputana and Con 
ttal India 

Chalk and lime . j 
Imports— 

23 

j 

17 ' 

i 

1 

27 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and 
United Provinces. 

( W and coke 

337 

200 , 

227 

Bengal and Bihar and Orissa 

Food grains 

03 

1 41 ■ 

44 

United Provinces and Rajpntana, 
and Central India. 

Salt . 

73 

49 * 

1 

47 

Bombay and Bombay port 

Gram 

25 

17 1 

1 

11 

United Province.s and Rajputana 
and Central India 

Rftjputana and Central 
India— 


I 



Exports— 


i 

I 



Chalk and lime . 

57 

39 

32 

Bengal, Calcutta and United Prc- 
vincos. 

Marblo and stone 

96 

68 

66 

United Provinces, Punjab, Bombay, 
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Prineipoi (irticies exported from enid imported into each Provnie hy rail, 
ete.— coiitd. 


Quamtity {in thounands 
<)K ross;. 


Naim -' of 1V()\ to winch 


— 

Twcl ve 
niontiia. 

Nine month- 


-'Xpoite<i 01 Irom whu'ti 
imported. 


ltllL‘-i:{ ! 

1012 I3.| 1013-14 


R&jputana and Central 
India— coa^/. 





KxportH 

1 




Salt . 

145 ' 

107 

} 

United Pio\ineefl and Pnnjal). 

Colton, law 

51) ] 

25 ' 

"1 

|{omh<iv Poll and llombav. 

Cotton pc'cd 

'* 1 

i;' 

1 

i; 1 

1 P.(>mbay and Bombay Toil. 

Coal and coke 

1 

1 i 

5U 

02 

' (Vntral Piovinces and Beinr and 
United Pro\ inees. 

]rnj>uit‘- - 

; 1 




{’oal and coke 

i ! 

515 

231 

Hnigal and Bihar and Orissa. 

l{i(C . 

I i 

1 j 

1 1 

10 

13 

United I’roMims, Pnnjal) and 
Ceiitial Piovinees and Berar. 

SnjTii 

1 ! 

135 

1*7 

711 

Hiliar and Oriasa. United Province*, 
Punjab and Bombay Port. 

M.irhle and stone 

! 1 

i 1^4 1 

i 

22 

0 

United Jhoviners and Central Pro- 
i \ inei'S and Berar. 

! 

Tmiher 

14 

1 

7 

p 

1 IVnti.il Provinces and Beiar and 
Bombay. 

Nizam’s Territory — 

1 : 

1 



Expoits — 

' 




Coal and toko 

lM>4 

lOH 

207 

B.iintiay, Madras ami .Mysore. 

Cotton, law 

41* 

! 

21 

Bomb.i v and Jbnubay Port 

Kooil grama 

73 

1 

311 

1 Bombay and Madras. 

Cotton act'd 

4t 

1 

22 

1 Bombay and BoinbiyPort. 

Imports — 


i 



Sail . 

55 

; sn 

j 

38 Hominy and Madras 

Rice . 

3‘) 

! 27 

29 (Vntral Provincee and Bcrar and 
Madras. 

Sugar 

21 

i u 

] 

1 3 Bombay Port, Bihar and Oriasa »nd 
Madrafl. 
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Principal articl s (xported frm and imported into each Province by raU, 
etc.— concld. 


Quantity (in thousands , 

OP Tons). j 


I Nincmonlha. ; 
months | 


Names of Provinces to which 
exported or from which 
imported 


l!H2-i;{| I{»l2-l;h I!)l3d4i 


Sind and Hritish Hain- i 
chistan- I 

Exports— 

Rio.‘ . 

Marble and stone j 


03 j Punjab, Karachi and Bombay, 
83 ' Punjab and Karachi. 


Imports- j 

Gram . . | 

^ - Wheat . . ! 

Railway materials 


5 Punjab and Karachi. 
18 Punjab. 

23 Punjab and Karachi. 


Assam— 

Exports — 

Rico and paddy 
Chalk and lime 
Oil seed.s 


Tea . 

8r> 

TiiulH'r 

12 

Imports - 


Rico 

i 12 

Nalt . 

30 

Sugar . ! ' 

IS 


123 I Bengal and Calcutta. 


30 I Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and 
I Calcutta, 

27 i Bengal ami Calcutta. 
ir» Ditto. 



CHAPTER VI. 


(JovERNMENT CONTROL OK Railways IN TiiK MATTER OF Railway rates 
AND FARES. 


In England, the control over Railways is exercised by the Hoard of FwcUoMcf 
Trade. The maxinuiin pas.senger fare.s and the maxininin goods ^ 

are fixed by the Parliament. The Board of Trade sanction the general London %n 
classification of good.s and liear complaints from the public in the matter 
of Railway rates and fares. ment of 

In England, under the Railway and the Canal Traffic Act, anv pcTSon 
who is of opinion that the railway has (‘harged him an unfair or unreason' 
able late of charge, or has m any other respect treated him in an 
o])[)ressive or an unreasonable manner, may complain to the Board of 
Trade. If the Board of Trade think there is rea.sonable ground for the 
complaint they may call upon the Railway Company for an explanation 
and endeavour to settle the differences amicably between the complainant 
and the Railway Company. For this purpose, the Board of Trade in” 

Loudon may appoint either one of their own officers or any other com- 
petent person to communicate with the complainant and tin* railway 
company and to receive and comsider such exfilanations and communica- 
tions as may lie made in reference to the complainant. But in India the 
procedure of deputing an officer of the Covernment for purpoBcs of 
an independent eiujuiry is rare. In the ca.se of a complaint the 
Railway Board generally depend on such information as they can 
obtain from the Railway concerned, against whom the complaint is 
made, in rejilyingto the reference of the complainant. The Board of 
Trade in London is required to submit, from time to time to the 
Parliament, reports of the complaints made to them and the results of 
the proceedings taken in roLation to such complaints togidluT with 
such observations thereon as the Board of Trade thinks fit. 

Before the Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 1888 came into force the 
Act of 1873 was in operation. The Select Committee of 1882 on Railway 
rates and fares in their report-, which was ordered to he printed by the 
House of Commons on 27th July 1882, made the following main recom* 
mendations 


(1) That one uniform classification of goods be adopted over the English mi 

whole railway system, Antfimn 

^ commtsnom 

(2) That terminal charges be recognised but subject to publication 

by railways, and in case of challenge, to sanction by Railway and tks^ 
Commission. 
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(3) That the Kailway Coimnission be made permanent, and a 

Court of Record. 

(4) That the Commission should be given full powers to revise 

traffic agreements between railways in as large a measure 
as <‘xercised by the Board of Trade. 

At the same time as tlu^ above report was published in England an 
Advisory Commission, on ffiffcrential rates by rail roads between the 
VVest and the Sea Board in the United States, made the following obser- 
v;),«'Ofis in the matter of publicity in July 1882 

Railroad problems assume such different phases from year to year, 
and almost from day to day, that those who have authority in railroad 
matters may justly be expected and required to give their earnest atten- 
tion and b(\st efforts to making their franchises accomplish the great 
ends of equal, fair, prompt, and beneficial accommodation which was 
mtended in their grant. And those ends they should have in view in 
determining upon the continued exisUmce of differential lates. Their 
observation of the general course of traffic from day to day and frojn 
month to month ought to (‘liable them to determine whether the differen- 
tials arc too large or too small ; whether they are influencing trade up- 
fairly and unnaturally ; and whether they operate as an improper res- 
traint upon competition ; and when the improper effect is discovered, 
they ought to correct the wrong without hesitation or delay. To enable 
them to judge fairly and with full understanding accurate statistics of 
their businiiss should be kept by each of them, and submitted to the 
others or kept in some common office ; and these statistics ought to be 
periodically given to the public also. Publicity is a great corrector of 
imaginary evils, and may be an important preventive of evils, both 
imaginary and real,” 

“ We do not assume or believe that there exists in railroad official 
circles any legitimate authority to determine the question of rates arbi- 
trarily. Large powers of self-Government have, undoubtedly, been 
left by the law in railroad managers, but all their authority is qualified 
b}' duty to the public ; and it cannot be too often or too pointedly as- 
st' rted that the obligation on their part to serve the public with relative 
fairness is of perpetual force. In their future dealings with the important 
question which has been the occasion for our coming together, the great 
Trunk Lines should be particularly careful to give no occasioii for just 
complaint, that they subject any one of the seaboard cities to the opera- 
tion of arbitrary or unfair regulations or charges, or that they fail to 
observe towards any one of them, or towards the people trading or de- 
siring to trade with them, the mandate of the common law— to deal justly 
and distribute fairly the benefits and burdens which are incident to 
their occupation.” 

In referring to the Government control of railway rates in the United 
States one cun do no better than quote the following from the book on 
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■■ Railway Rates and Traffic " translated from 1007 Edition of C. Colson's 
‘‘ Transport E. T. Tariffs/' by Charles Travis : - 

‘‘In 1887 the Federal Congress created an organ isiition of control 
called the Interstatf' (^oinmcrcc ('onunission, the authority of whii h 
has been extended and more cleaily (hdlncd by the Acts of 1880, ISO.’l, 
1003 and 1900. This ('ommission consists of s('ven members, of whom 
four at tJie most may belong to th(‘ same political party. Its principal 
function is to ensure the due jniblication and observati<«i of tariffs ; 
it also controls the application of ccutain measures of smaitiny arranges 
the forms which have to be used for the accounts and statements 
of the companies and prepaii's statistu's from these Htatements. The 
('ommission published annual i(‘ports on the matters coming within its 
juiisdiction. Its scojK* inclmh's not only railway companies, but also 
Rx fire, ss companies- which ()rganis(‘ a gonit jiortion of the diri’ct services 
m the states Sleeping companies pipe liiu's. end tin' accessory services 
of warehousing, (de.'’ 

‘‘The v.nious laws that have been passial with inspect to inteiHt.i.t<‘ 
tiallic render obligatoiy the publication of taiiffs, and rmpiire that all 
inodilications be jniblislied and notilii'd to tin' commission at least 30 days 
betorc tiny are jnit in force, with the exception ol those specially authons- 
ed. In addition, the application of rates higlu'r than those published m 
the tariffs, anv lebates. and any .special agreements are absolutely forbid* 
d( n.” 


“ Until 10(H) tlic Interstate Uomnn'ici* Uommis.sion ('ould only de- 
claie rates unreasonubh’, cithei of themselves or in com])arison with 
otiiers. but to-day it can fix maMinum taiiffs which should lie siib.stituted 
foi the tariff in (piestion. and its decision lemains binding for two yearw 
il same be not modilii'd by a pidicial decision. 'I'o obtain such a judg* 
mi'ut the raihvay eom])any must take the initiative and prove that the 
decision of the Comniis.sion was wrongly founded. The Interstate 
Uommerce ('ommi.ssion never inteih'ivs except in the ca.se of a complaint 
legarding a specified rate ; it cannot lorc(‘ the conijianies to .substitute 
a mathematical tarification for the commeicial one : its real purfiosi* 
Is U) eradicate the diffcience.s m taiifis Ifiat exi.st betwj'cri localities when' 
such cannot be justified and. abovi' all. to ])revent .secret rebates which 
may be the re.su It of special agn'cment.s.’’ 

‘‘ It may be intere.stmg to nidi<‘ai<‘ how. notwithstaudiiig the severe 
character of the legislation, the princijiles f)f tlie commercial tarification 
ai(‘ respected. Amongst the enactments is one that almost coincides 
with the French “ intermediate station ” clause, by which a railway 
company is forbidden to charge more for a shoit journey than fora long 
one if the first is included in the second and tin* transport is effected 
under similar circumstances and conditions ; but the Interstate Commerce 
Commission can permit a breach of this nilc in justified cases.” 


Amj^iew 
Railway 
Ffdtrai 
congrm on 
organization 
of cotUrA of 
railway rates. 


Long and 
short haul 
rates, 
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Appointment 
of a per- 
manent Rail- 
way commis- 
sion in 
England and 

atMjurisdk- 

lion'. 


Section 4 of the United States Act to regulate commerce (1887) 
reads as follows 

“ That it shall he unlawful for any common carrier, subject to 
the provisions of this Act, to charge or receive any greater 
compensation in the aggregate for the transportation of 
passengers or the like kind of property under substantially 
simdar cireunistancea and conditions, for a shorter than for 
a longer distance over the same line, in the same direction, 
the shorter being included with the longer distance, but 
this shall not b(‘ construed as authorising any common 
carrier within the terms of this Act, as great compensation 
as for a lotiger distance. Provided however that upon 
application to the Commissioner aj)pointed under the 
provisions of this Act, such common carrier may in special 
cases, after investigation by the Commissioner be autho- 
risi'd to charge less for longer than for shorter distances 
for the transportation of passengers or property, and the 
commission may from time to time prescribe the extent 
to which such designated common carrier may be relieved 
from the operation of this section of this Act.” 

The English Act w'as revised since the publication of the report of 
the sjX'cial Committee of 1882, referred to in the bi'ginning of this 
chapter. Th<^ Railway Act now in force in Englaml is the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Act of 1 888. 

The section of the English Act of 1888 relating to a})pointment of a 
permanent commission, recommended by the Committee of 1882 referri'd 
to in the early portion of this chapter, is reproduced below for informa- 
tion 

‘‘ On the expiration of the provisions of the Regulation of Railw^ays 
Act, 1873, with respect to the Commissioners therein mentioned, there 
shall be establislied a new commission, styled the Railway and Canal 
Commission (in this Act referred to as th(‘ Commissioners), and consisting 
of tw'O u[)pointed and three a-ojjkio Commissioners and such Commission 
shall be a court of record, and have an official seal, which shall be judi- 
cially noticed. The Commissioners may act notwithstanding any 
vacancy in their body." 

‘‘ (1) The tw'o appointed Commissioners may be appointed by Her 
Majesty at any time after the [)assing of this Act, and from time to time 
as vacancies occur.” 

“ (2) They shall be appointed on the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and one of them shall be of experience in 
railw’ay business.” 

“ (3) Section five of the Regulation of Railways Act, 1873, shall apply 
to each appointed Commissioner.” 
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“ (4) There shall be paid to eacli appointed Commissiouei such salary 
uot exckding three thousand pounds a year as the President of the Boaid 
of Trade, may, with the concurrence of the Treasury, determine. “ 
‘*(5) It shall be lawful for the I^ord Chancellor, if he think lit, to 
remove for inability or misbehaviour any appointed Commissioner ” 
“Of the three ei-offieu) Commissioner.s of the Railway and Canal 
(bmmission one shull be nominated for England, one for Scotland, and 
one for Ireland, and an cs-officw (Commissioner shall not be reipiired to 
attend out of the part of the United Kingdom for which he is nominated 
Tlic ex-offtcio C'ommissionor in each cas»‘ shall be sucli judgi' of a superior 
court as — 

(r/) in England the I.ord Chancelloi ; and 
(6) in Scotland the Lord President of the court of se.ssion ; and 
(c) in Ireland the l.ord Chancidlor of Irelaml ; inav from time 
to time by writing umler his hand assign and such assign- 
ment shall b«‘ made for a jienod of no h‘.ss than live 
years 

“ For the purpose of the attendance (d the vx.-ofjicio Cmnmissiomus, 
reiiulations shall be made from time to time by the Lonl (diancellor, the 
Lord President of the (Vmrt of Session, and the Lord ('haiicc'llor of Ireland 
respectively, in communication with the vx-officio (Commissioners for 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, as (he cas<‘ may be*, as to the arrange- 
ments for securing their attendance, as to the times and place of sitting 
in c'ach case, and otheiwi.se foi the convenient and speed\* hearing 
t hereof.” 

'^Subject to the provisions of this .\ct. and to general rules under 
this Act, the CommissioiKTs mav hold sittings in any |)ait of the United 
Kingdom, in such place or placivs as mav be m(>st convenient for the deter- 
mination of proceeding before tlnun 

The juiisdictioii of the IVrmaiMmt Railway Commission has been 
veiv w’ell explained in Biowin* and 'rh(‘obold\s Law of Railway Com- 
panies in coniu'ction with Secrion h of Railway (Canal Traflic Act of 
1888. This Section together with tin* notes, as given in Browne and 
Theobold’s publication, is lepioduced below for infoimation : — 


“R.vilw.ay .vxn C.\x.\l Tiimhc A( r, (1^88 Skctiox 8). 


JurindivOoh. 

There shall be transferred to and ve.sted in the commissioners all Jw-wiic/wn 
the jurisdiction and powers which at the commencement of this Aetjf^^.'^*' 
were vested in, or capable of being exercised by the Railway Commission- tionen 
ers, whether imder the Regidation of Raihva^^s Act, 1873. or any other 
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Act, or otherwise, and any reference to the Railway Commissioners 
in the Regulation of Railways Act, 1873, or in any other Act, or in aiiy 
document, shall be construed to refer to the Railway and Canal Com- 
mission established by this Act. 

The Commission regard as hiruling upon it the decisions of the court 
from the commencemenl, notwithstanding the change in its constitu- 
tion. S(;e Didoot, Newbury, and Southampton Railway Company 
i'8. G. W. Railway Co. and L and S. W. Railway Co,, 1800, 9 Ry. and 
C. Trail. Cas, 210, at p. 229 ; Pickfords L. and N. W. Ry. Co., 
1905, 12 lb. 151. 

The Railway and Canal Commi.ssion has jurisdiction in respect of 
the following matlers:— 

Reasonable facililies by railway and canal companies for the receiv- 
ing, forwarding, and delivery of traflic upon and from Iheir several rail- 
ways and canals—Railwav and (’anal Traflic Ad, 1851, s. 2, anie, p, 422, 

Due and reasonable facilities by railway and canal companies for 
receiving and forwarding through trallic—Railway and Canal Trallie 
Act, 1854, s. 2, ante, p. 130. 

Reasonable facilities by radway co!npani<‘s for the junction of private 
sidings or private branch railways with the companies’ lines and for 
receiving, forwarding, and delivering traffic upon and from these sidings 
or private railways -Railways (Private Sidirms) Act, 1901, s. 2, post, 
p. 1121. Rescission or variation of any Order made thereundei, ih. s. 
3, post, p. 1123. 

Undue preference or prejudice of any trader by railway and canal 
companies. — Railway and Canal Traflic Act, 1851. s. 2, mile, p. 120; 
Railway and Canal Traflic Act, 1888, s. 27, post, p. 810, s. 29 (which 
caused by group rates), post, p. 840. 

Rnforcenumt of provisions contained in special Acts witli regaid 
to traffic facilities and undue preference, or works for the accommoda- 
tion of the public, or which impose obligations on a conijiany in favour 
of the public or any individual— Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, 
8. 9, post, p. 820. 

The approval and revision of working agreements between railway 
companies—Regulatioii of Railways 'Act, 1873, s. 10, nn/c, ]). 716. 

The apin-oval of any agreement between a railway and a canal corn- 
many concerninu the conduct of the traffic of the latter company or the 
rates or tolls levied by it- Regulation of Railways Act, 1873, s. IG, 
ante, p. 721. 

The maintenance of canals owned or managed by railway com- 
panies— Regulation of Railways Act, 1873, s. 17, ante, p. 721. 

Disintegration and analysis of rates charged by Railway and Canal 
Commission— Regulation of Railways Act, 1873, s. 14, ante, d. 717 • 
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Kailway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, ss. 33, 34, post. pp. 850, 852 ; Rail- 
wiiy and Canal Traffic Act, 1894, s. 3, post, p. 1014. 

Questions involving legality of any toll rate or charge— Kailway 
and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, s. 10, post, p. 827. 

Kel)ates on siding rates — Kailway and Canal Traffic Act, 1894, s. 4, 
post, p. 1014. 

Regulation of tolls, etc., charged on canal controlled by railway 
eoiiipany— Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, s. 38, post, p. 854. 

After complaint ])y a[)plieant to the Hoard of Trade under s. 31 of 
the Railway and Canal Traffic Act. 1888 ; — 

{(i) Through rates — Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888. s. 25, 
post, p. 837. 

{b) Increase of rates— Railway and Canal Traffic Act. 1891, 
s. 1, post, p. 1(H)9. 

The provision by railway coinpani(‘s of third class accommodation o/ 
aiul W’orkmen’s trains— ('heap Trains Act, 1883, s. 3, ante. )). 814. Commssiof 

Knforcemont of Boaid of Tiade orders under the Regulation of 

^ l/'tH 

Hallways Act, 1889, s. 2, jjost. 

.Vpproval agreement.s for the transfer of railway undertakings under 
the Transfer of Railways (Ireland) Act, 189(b post. j). 925. 

The provision and obsenvanee by raihvay eomjianies of schedules 
of the hours of labour of their servants — Railway Regulation Act, 

1893, s. 1, post. 

Objections to diaft rules mad(‘ by the Board of Trade under the 
Railw'ay Employment (Prevention of Aeenlents) Act, 1900— s. 3 of that 
Act, post, p. 1098. 

With regard to steam vessels worked, etc., by railway companies, 
the jurisdiction of the Commission extends to : — 

(a) Equality of treatment— Regulation of Raihvays Act, 1808. 

s. 10. ahtc. p. 0.52 ; Regulation of Railways Act. 1873, h. 

0. ante, p. 713. 

(b) Undue pnderence— Railway and Canal Traflie Act, 1888, 

• s. 28, post. p. 8 to. 

(c) Facilities fo/ through tiaffic and through rates— Railway 

and Canal Traffic Act. 1888, s. 25. post, p. 837. 

(d) Disintegration and analysis of raO's- -Railway and Canal 

Traffic Act. 1888, s. 28, post, p. 840. 

(e) Exercise by railway conqianies of their pow'crs in relation 

to steam vessels under Part IV of the Railways Clauses 

Act, 1803— Regulation of Railways Act, 1873, s. 10 (2), 

ante, p. 716. 

Further the Railway and Canal Commission has jurisdiction in tht 

following proceedings of the nature of arbitration 
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Differences .between a railway company and the Postmaster-General 
under the Tele^^raph Acts— Telegraph Act, 1878, ss. 3, 5, 6, ante, p. 786. 

Differences between a railway company and the Postmaster-General 
as to remuneration for the conveyance of mails or under the Post office 
(Parcels) Act, 1882, referred at the instance of either party —(Con- 
veyance of Mails Act, 1893, s. 1, post, p. 1002. 

By appointment of the Board of Trade, any difference to which 
a railway company or canal company is a party, which is required or 
authorised under the provisions of any general or special Act, to bo 
referred to the arbitration of the Board of Trade— Board of Trade 
Arbitrations, etc., Act, 1874, s. 0, aw/e, p. 730. In connection with 
this, differences under ss. 2, 5, 0, 7, and 8 of the Schedule to the Rates 
and (Charges Orders, post, pp. 943, 947, 950, 951, may be referred to the 
Commission. 

With the consent of tln^ (Commission, at the instance of either party, 
differences Ixitween railway companies required or authorised under the 
provisions of any general or s})ecial Act to be referred to arbitration— 
Regulation of Railways Act, 1873, s. 8, ante , }). 711 ; Railway and ('anal 
Traffic Act, 1888, s. 15, post, {). 830. 

With the consent of the (lommission, on the application of the parties 
any difference to which a radway company or canal company is a party— 
Regulation of Railways Act, 1873, s. 9, ante, p. 710. 

in India it is believed that a cas(‘ of undue })reference against a 
railway can only be decided by a Railway Commissioner to be created 
to decide each case, as there is no permanent Railway Commissioner in 
India. It is perhaps not known that the Government of India, rather 
the Secretary of State, havn^ absolute powers in the matter of “ undue 
preference ” in lespect of certain railways. 

First , in regard to State lines, viz., the Eastern Bengal, the North 
Western, and the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railways, the Government 
of India being the supreme authority, can, in the same way as the 
Board of Directors in London can in respect of company worked State 
lines, Ollier the Agent of a state worked state line to cancel sucli lates, 
as lli(‘ Railway Board consider to coiustilutc “ undue preference ” or are 
unreasonable. 

Secondly, it is observed that in respect of the Rohilkimd and 
Kumaon, the Assain-Bengal and the South Indian Railways, the 
Secretary of State has the absolute power to decide whether a rate 
constitutes “ undue jirefereuce ” or not, whether against a raihvay or as 
between memb(‘rs of the public, as will be seen from the followung 
clause, which appears in the contracts between the Secretary of State 
and these raihvay comjianics. 

“ No undue or unreasonable preference or advantage to or in favour 
of any particular person, company, or railway administration, or any 
particular description of traffic in any respect whatsoever, shall be 
made or given by the company, nor shall any particular person. 
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company, or railway administration be subjected by the Company to 
any undue or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage in any ros[KH‘t, 
whatsoever. The Secretary of State shall have absolute power for the 
purposes of this section to decide whether any preference, advantage, 
prejudice, or disadvantage is undue or unreasonable.” 

Thirdly, in respect of the Bengal Nag[)ur and the Bengal and Nortli- 
Western Railways the Secretary of State has powers to decide whetlu'r 
a rate constitutes undue preference iis between meiiihers of the public 
only. The following clause apjiears in contracts with these two lines. 

The (^oinpany shall not as between nieinbers of the public make 
01 give undue or unreasonable preference or advantage to or in favour 
of any particular person or company or any particular description of 
tralHc or subject any particular peison or company to any undue (»r 
unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage. The Secretary of State shall 
have absolute power for the purposes of this section to decide whetlnT 
any preferenci*, advantage, juejudice or ibsadvantagc is undue or un- 
reasonable.'’ 

Such clauses as refernnl to above are, however, absinit from tlu^ 
contracts between the Secretary of State and I lie Kast Indian, the 
nombay, Baroda and ( Vntral India, the (Jreat Indian Peninsula, and the 
Madras Railways for rea.^ons which are not v(‘rv ch*ar, especially when 
clauses similar to those appearing in the contiacts with the ,\ssani 
liengal, the Rohilkund ami Kumaon and the South Indian Railways 
appear in the contracts with tin* Native State liuC'!. 

But in the contracts with all the important trunk lines, including 
the Kast Indian, the (Ireaf Indian Peninsula, the Madias and Southern 
Mahratta, the South Indian, the Bombay, P>aro«la and Central India, the 
Pchgal Nagpur Railways, tin* niiderm(‘ntiom‘(l clause .appe^irs : — 

" ’File SecK'tary of Slate shall from time to time aiitJiorise maximum 
and mimimim lati's within which the compaiiv sliall la' ('iititled to charge 
the puhlie for sei yic(‘s rendered h\ wav of or m eomieetion w’ith the 
conveyanee of passi'iigeis ami ^oods on the undeitakiiig, and shall 
inesenhe the several elas.'^i's and descn|)tions of passemiers and gooiis to 
which .such rates shall he rc.spi'ctivi'ly applieahh'. as wi'll as the extent 
ro which, w’ithin the maxima and minima so aiitliorisiMi, tlm Company 
may vary the .said rates in rcsjiect of the distams' or wciglit or special 
conditions under which such coiivc\anc(‘ takes place or si'Tvices aie 
rendered.'’ 

It W'ill he seen that while the. railways are allowed to regulate their 
rates within the maxima ami minima limits fixed by tlie Secretary of 
State from time to time, the Secretary of State has also powers to pre- 
scribe the extent to which, within the maxima and minima limits, rhe 
company may vary the said ratc.s in n'spect of distances or weight or 
special conditions under which conveyance takes place. 

Provision of this latter clause appears to have been made to meet 
cases, where for instance, the Government may want any traffic such as 
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grain to be carried when offered in wagon loads for long distances at a 
cheaper rate than the maximum but not lower than the minimum. 

That this was obviously the intention is evident from the fact that in 
the East Indian Railway contract of 1879 it was provided that for grain 
traftic, the Government could order the railway company to reduce the 
rate to a figure not lower than Jth pie per maund per mile when the 
traffic was tendered in wagon loads and for leads of over .300 miles. 

Similarly in tiie case of passenger traffic, it was laid down in the 1879 
East Indian Railway contract that the Government could order reduc- 
tion in the lowest class fai'es to 2 pies per unit pei‘ mile. 

If the intention was not as indicated above it is difficult to underst and 
wliat was at all the necessity for such a provision. Apparently instead 
of confining the Government power of regulating the rates, within the 
maximum and minimum for grain traffic and third class passenger fares 
only, the power was extended to traffic of all descriptions, when fub 
filling certain conditions as to wagon loads, long lead, etc. 

The following arc the dates of the contracts with the various rail- 
ways— 


(Jrcat fiuliun IVniHHula Railw.iy 

. 1000 

Uoinlm\, P>aro(ltt and ('ciitnil India Uujlw.iy 

. 1007 

Madras and Soul horp \falira(ta Railw.iy . 

. loos 

Kajit Indian Railway 

. 1870 and 1800 

AHsam-Rongal Railway . . . . . 

. 1802 

Kohillvund an<l Kumaon Radwav 

. 1001 

South Indian Railway • , • 

. 1800 and 1010 

Rental and North-Woati'rn Railway . 

. 1882 

Ih'ii^al Nappur Railway 

. 1801 and 1002 
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That it was the intention of the Government of India to secure the 
same riglits to the Indian public in the matter of railway rates and fares 
as enjoyed by the p\d)lie in England is evident from the following re- 
marks in Governintmt of India Resolution of 12th December 1887, which 
was published for the information of tlie public 

“The rights were secured to the pul)lic in England by the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Acts of 1851 and 1873. Care will be taken to secure 
the same rights to the public in India in the new^ Railways Act now 
under consideration, etc., etc.” 

The English Act of 1873 is practically still in force in conjunc- 
tion with the Act of 1888. One of the important privileges now 
enjoyed by the public in England, under the 1873 Act and the 1888 
Act, is the control of the railways by appointment of railway Com- 
missions or tribunals; and so lately as in December 1916 Mr. 
W. M. Acworth, one of the greatest authorities in England on the 
question of railway rates and fares observed “ that railway rates 
and fares should be fixed by expert General Manager subject 
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always to be brought before a competent tribunal and required to ' 
satisfy that in fixing any rate he has given to the study of the 
question the best brains he has possessed and that lie has been justi- 
fied by no motive which cannot be publicly avowed and justified.” 

The late Mr. T. Robertson, C.V.O., urged tlic necessity for a perma- 
nent commission and rccoininended that tlie members of the Railway 
Board be employed in association with a law member, when a question 
of law arises, for purposes of diapter V of the Indian Railways Act, 
the Act being revised on the lines of the English Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act so as to permit of the Railway Commission being always in 
session. 

Whether or not the time for the establishment of a permanent 
Railway Commission in India has yet arrived, (►r whether the Govern- 
ment of India, througli their Railway Department, should exercise the 
control which the contracts of the sevc'ral railways j)rovide, and whether 
the provisions in the contracts of all the lines should be made uniform 
in regard to Government powers in the matter of rates constituting 
undue preference, are questions for discussion. 

It may not also be out of place to mention here that, if required 
in the interests of public convenience, the Secretary of State may, 
from t’me to time, require a railway company to enter into agreements 
with other Raihvays upon reasonable terms as to payment and under 
reasonable conditions and restrictions, for the settlement of through 
rates and charges for interchanged traffic. 

The difference between the English* and the Indian conditions is 
that while in p]ngland the Government has no self-interest at all in con- 
nection with Railw'ays, in India, in some cases, the Government is 
the sole proprietor and in many others the principal proprietor. 

The Members of the RaiKvay Commission in England, wdiose office 
is a permanent one and disentangled from private business, would treat 
matters of complaints in regard to undue preference or withdrawal 
of facilities from a purely judicial point of view\ But in India, in caaes 
of disputes between Railways in connection with througli raU'S, the 
Government, having financial intere.st in the Railways and being the 
trustee of public funds, have got to consider the welfare of India as a 
whole. While in England the Railway Commissioners w ho are appoint- 
ed by the Government, are to adjudicate between the interests of the 
public on the one part, and of private concerns owning the Railways 
on the other, the position in India is not exactly the same. The Govern- 
ment in the matter of control of Railw^ay rates will have to be careful 
that the interests of the tax-payers, as a whole, are not affected by a 
decision which while being very appropriate in the particular case would 
iuNolve unnecessary reductions in various other directions mainly on 
judicial gtoundfl and might affect the Government revenue from 
railways. 
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ktftmni the appointment of a Commission is left entirely to the 
discretion of the Governor-General in Council in India to decide upon tie 
occasions when the Eailway Commission is to be appointed. Therefore 
if the Government does not agree to the creation of a commission on a 
complaint being made cither by the public or by one railway against 
another railway administration there is no remedy in a court of law. 
Ommmtni of In England, the classification of each article and the maximum rate 
for each classification have to be approved by the Board of Trade. In 
powers India, this is also done, and the Railway Board must sanction any 
change in the classification before it can have effect. But the railway 
to appoint terminal cliarges are not submitted to the Railway Ibiard for specific 

sanction. The Indian L aw provides that a railway mav levy reason- 
{JmmtUees . • i i i i • , " . * , . 

to examine able terminals, but m England the law m regard to terminals is as 
Railmy 
goods 

dassijiciixon “Every railway company shall submit to the Board of Trade a 
IL^Bwrlof classification of mercliandise traffic, and a revised schedule of 

Trade in maximum rates and charges applicable thereto, proposed to bo charged 
landon. railway company, and shall fully state in such classification 

and schedule the nature and amounts of all terminal charges proposed 
to be authorised in respect of each class of traffic, and the circumstances 
under which terminal charges are to be made. In the determination of 
the terminal charges of any railway company, regard shall be had only 
to the expenditure reasonably necessary to provide the accommodation 
in respect of which such charges arc made irrespective of the outlay that 
may have been actually incurred in providing that accommodation.” 

In India, a somewhat similar clause in regard to terminals is required 
because some of the Indian Railways use high terminals simply in order 
to block a competitive route whereas they do not charge similar terminals 
elsewhere for same description of traffic for similar distances from or 
to a same station when not destined to or booked from a rival railway 
or port. 

In England the public are given an opportunity of lodging a com- 
plaint against a classification, and the Board of Trade after hearing all 
the parties submit a report to the Parliament with their observations. 
There is no such provision in the Indian Act. 

The Board of Trade in England are allowed under section 24 (9) 
of the 1888 Act to employ and consult (apparently independently of 
the Railways) such skilled persons, as they deem necessary or desirable, 
in preparing, vevising, and settling the classification and schedules of 
rates ; but in India, generally the fixing of classification is a matter 
between the railways and the Government, and in one case the Railways 
made enhancements in General classification, wliich the Government of 
India sanctioned in the first instance, but withdrew^ when the question 
was taken up by some Indian merchants. But ordinarily the public 
cannot even know that a classification is to be revised before the 
Government sanctions a rise in the classification. 
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Further, formerly the Government of India in their Administration 
Report for Railways used to publish — 

(1) all contracts with railway companies, 

(2) more detailed traffic statistics showing the fluctuations of 

traffic under various Iieads over each railway, 

(3) all important rates alterations, 

(4) gists of traffic agreements between railways regarding rating, 

routing and division of traffic, 

(5) working agrecnnuds between railways regarding interchange 

of traffic. 

Rut these are not now j>ubiished in the Railway Roard Adniinistra- />MW/nVv 
tion Reports for the information of the public. 

Copies of Indian Railway (’oiiference R(:gulations used also to be 
available to the public foi sale, but this is not done now although 
expenses in connection with Railway Conferences an* borne bv the Indian 
Railways, most of wliich are jn-actically tbe jnoperty of the (lovi'rn- 
ment.* 

Then, while the Indian Railways submit to the Homo Board all 
joint station w'orking agreements, relating to interchange of traffic 
and working of joint stations, for approval, they simply send the traffic 
agreements, relating to jating, routing and division of traffic for the 
information of the Railway Roard ; and, in some cases, the raihvays do 
not even do this. 

Under the 1804 English Act, when a Railway Company increases 
its rate and if any com])laiut is made that the rate or charg<‘ is UU' 
reasonable, it lies on the Company tb prove that the increase of 
the rate or charge is r(‘asonable, and f(w that jmrpose it is not 
suffici(‘nt for the Itaihvay Company to show that the rate or charge 
is within any limit, fixed by an Act of Parliament or by any provisional 
order confirmed by Act of Parliament. This Act also provides that 
the Railway and Canal Commissioners shall have jurisdiction to hoar 
and determine any complaint w ith respect to any such increase of rate 
or charge but not until a complaint with respect thereto has been 
made to and considered by the Roard of Trade under section 31 of the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 1888. In India, so far as things stand 
at present, a Railway Comjiany can increase its rate witliin the maxima 
and can levy any terminal it likes until a Railway commission decides 
that the terminal in question is unreasonable. 

Tliere is nothing in the present Indian Railway Act distinctly author- 
ising the Government of India to sanction schedule of maxima and 
minima rates, to be charged over various raihvays in India, or the classi- 
fication of goods, although in the contiact with each railway company 
it is provided that the Government shall fix the classification of goods and 
the maxima arul minima rates for each class ; but these contracts do not 

* So long oa the Indian Railway Confurence was run by the Government the Rulea 
and Begulationa were available to the public, but aiooc it run indep endently by the 
railways the regulationB are not sold to the public. 
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cover rates of state worked state lines. Section 24 (5) of the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, of England distinctly provides that when 
any classification or schedule of rates has been provisionally sanctioned 
by the Board of Trade and embodied in a provisional order, of the 
Board of Trade, they should procure a Bill to be introduced in the 
either Houses of Parliament for an Act to comfirm the Provisional 
Order, which should be set out at length in introducing the Bill. But 
there does not appear to be anything similar to this in the Indian Railway 
Act. 



CHAPTER VII. 


Maxbia and Minima rates and cost of transport ation. 

The inaximuni and miiiimuni rates on Indian Railways, exeeptinj. 
on the hill lines and a few narrow gau^c lines of short lengths iuvolviiiij 
high working expenses, are as follows : — 


Passenger fares. 


Class. 

Maxiniiitn pies 
jier pa-ssenger 
j)er mile. 

.Miniiiium pies 
per jiassengcr 
per mi la 

First « . 

18 

12 

Second 

0 

0 

liitormodiutu , 


3 

Third . '7 

3 

u 

Goods rales on all trajjic other than coal in full wagon loads. 


Pll.s 1-LR M\UN1) n;u MIRK. 

Class. 




Maximum. | 

Minimum. 

X (Evplosivcs including Dangerous good'?) . 

n 

J 

6tli 

1 

1 

* 

4th 

S ! 

1 

3rd 

1 ' 

I 

2nd . 

I 

i 

1st 

• 

1 

111 


Coal trafitc rates for wagon loads. 

Maximiun rak^. 

Per maimd 
per milo. 

X>icB. 

For all distances up to 400 miles inclusivo . , . » 0-15 

For distances above 400 miles — 

For the Ist 400 milo»* 0’16 

For the distance in excess of 400 miles * , « • • OdO 


i Maximum 
nml tmnimum 
rjits and 
Jam tjoicraUf 
tn force on 
Indian jRaif* 
myt. 
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Minimum rates. 

Per luaund 
per mile. 


pies, 

For distances uj) to 300 iiiilea . . . . 

. 0-10 

Plus for any distance in excess of 300 miles and 
miles inclusive 

up to 500 

. 0'066 

Plus for any distance in excess of 500 miles 

. 005 


Condition /.—That the rate shall be calculated on the through dis- 
tance between the station of origin and the station of destination of 
the consignment. 

Condition 2 . — That when there are two or more routes to destination 
from the colliery where the trallic originates, the Railway or Railways 
forming the longer route may calculate charges on the same mileage 
as the Railway or Railways forming the shorter route. 

Condition — That coal for the use of foreign railways is charged 
at the same rates and under the same conditions as coal carried for 
the public. 

Conditio)) /.—That the rates charged are divided between the Railways 
over which the trallic is carried in proportion to the mileage of each, 
f>rovided that if the distance the coal is carried over any railway is 
loss than 25 miles, the mileage of that Railway in dividing the freight 
shall b(5 rt'ckoiied as 25 miles. 

The history of the maxima and minima rates for both pass^oiger 
and goods tralhc has already been given in Chapters I and If and the 
present minimum rates for coal have also been referred to and discus- 
sed in detail in Chapter II and in the chapter on Coal (Chapter XII). 

Originally, only maximum rates for each railway were fixed sepa- 
rately, and subsccpiently they were made uniform for all the lim^s. 

Some years after the maximum rates had been in operation, it was 
considered necessary to fix the minimum rates as well, so as to limit 
the power of the railways in quoting very low rates in competition 
with one another. 

It was thought that the shareholders being protected by a guaranteed 
minimum rate of interest at 5 per cent, per annum on their investment 
would not be very much affected if the railway earnings \vent down and 
the net receipts fell below the guaranteed interest, owing to unnecessary 
cutting down of rates in competition between two onnore railways, 
jwiv It was considered that it would be possible for one railway, if 

minimum there were no restrictions in the matter of quotation of low \ates, to 

bring down the rates of other lines in addition to lowering its own rates. 
In u case, where, for instance, a raihvay possesses a longer route and 

finds that it can oiily expect to get a share of the traffic by forcing 

down the rates of a rival line, it is necessary to put a restriction on the 
power of a railway to force or continue wasteful competition, 
because when the longer route does not carry the traffic, it cannot 
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lose anything by quoting abnormally low rates for the purpose of 
bringing the rival route to an arrangement to share the traffic in 
order to avoid unnecessary loss of revenue. Sometimes it is 
found that it pays better to share the traffic under contention than 
to continue competition and force down rates whicli not only affect 
competitive points but have the tendency to lower rates at non-competi- 
tive points also. 

It has previously been stated that for commodities in which the 
traffic of the railways was considerable, viz,, agricultural productions, 
minerals, and articles in first stage of manufacture, the minimum was 
hxed at j^^th pie per maund per mile ^or 2*7 pie per ton per mile), as 
the average cost of haulage on state lines at the time (1887) was about 
j^fjth pie per maund per mile. 

But from time to time there have been applications to reduce the 
minimum to j^-^th pie per maund per mile in the case of grain and seeds 
traffic to the port of Calcutta on the ground that the cost of haulage 
on the East Indian Railway is lower than j^jth pie per maund 
per mile. 

The minimum rates for coal carried for long distances in full wagon Loioermini- 
loads have of course been reduced to a lower figure than ^yii pie and 
the reduced minimum apjffies to all the lailways ; but tlie case of coal [a for Brngal 

o^ccptional. tSt 

In the first place, in the case of coal traffic, the railways most 
affected are tlic coal carrying lines of Bengal, vh., the East Indian Jtail- 
way and the Bengal Nagpur Railway on whose liiu's the traffic origi- 
nates, and their cost of haulage, owing to cheap fuel and otlier reasons, 
is low. It is about 2ofh pie per maund per mile on the East Indian 
Railway and about ,h,th pie per maund [xu mile on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway. »Secondly, the coal traffic i.s earned in wagon loads and in 
train loads and the cost of translii])ment, loading and unloading, is borne 
by the owners, so’ that a traffic like this can be carried at low rates. 

Thirdly, the Indian railways generally have benefited by the reduction 
in coal rates owing to the cost of their fuel being cheapened by reduc- 
tion in the cost of carriage of coal. 

Of the total raisings of coal in India more than Jth (very nearly 
is consumed by railways. 

Further, it may also be pointed out that under ordinary conditions, 
the Bengal Nagpur and the Ea.st Indian Railways only would be re- 
quired to supply funds for wagons require<l for coal traffic, although 
the other lines have in times of pressure, given wagons on loan to the 
East Indiah Railway and Bengal Nagpur Railway, on payment of 
hire. But the other railways are not ordinarily required to invest 
capital in providing wagons for coal traffic, which originates largely 
on the East Indian Railway or the Bengal Nagpur Railway, and under 
the recognised practice of railways, the railway on which the traffic 
onginates is required to supply wagons for the traffic, and the heavy 
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expense of providing sidings to collieries and the work of distribution of 
empties and of collecting loaded wagons from a very large number of 
small collieries all falls on the East Indian and Bengal Nagpur Railways. 

The other lines practically get loaded wagons from the East Indian 
and Bengal Nagpur Railways, some times in train loads, to haul over 
their lines. 

Therefore, there have been special reasons, peculiar to this traffic, 
which favoured a reduction in the minimum rate for coal on all railways 
in India. 

To revert now to the question of minimum rates for agricultural 
productions and minerals (other than coal). 

The following tables compiled from the Oovernment of India Ad- 
ministration Report on Railways, give for the important lines for the 
years noted below— 

(1) The average rate charged per unit. 

(2) The average cost of haulage per unit. 

(3) The average profit per unit. 

(Noth,— T ho avora^'o for tho year ha^ boon arrived by takini' the fiLjuros tor 2 halt 
yearn and dividin'' tlioiii by two, and further tho average cost of haulage represents tiio 
working expenses, excluding interest on capital.) 


Cost of 
operation and 
operative 
skUitiict, 



Uailways. 

I'JOl. 

lUOl. 

1907. 

1910. 

I 

1913. 

1915. 



Pies. 

Pies. 

Pies. 

Ihcs. 

Pies. , 

Pies. 


'' Average sum received for 

4:h) 

4'Ot 

3-70 

3-31 

3-18 

2-85 


hauling onu ton "one 
mile. 

i 






East Indian .< 

Average co'.t of Imuling 

1 (15 , 

1-41 

1-.55 

1-37 

1-32 

1-21 


one ton om* mile. 

Axerage piolit m hauling 

1 2-74 1 

2()3 

2*21 

1-94 

' l-8() 

hU 


^ one ton one mile. 

Average sum received for 

5- 15 

1 511 

4-53 

3-03 

3-70 

3-27 

1 

hauling one ton one 
mile. 


1 

1 1 





Bengal Nagpur -i 

Average cost of hauling 

j 3 ;i8 

2-70 

2-2(1 

1-91 

1-81 

1-59 


one ton one mile. 

Average profit in liaulmg 

207 

235 

2-27 

1-72 

1-89 

1-G8 


^ one ton one mile. 

j 






1 

AvoMgo .sum received for 

' G'SO 

0-32 

5-84 

5-12 

4-75 

4-48 

Ga'at IndiaiiJ 
Peninsula. 1 

hauling one ton one 
mile. 

Average cost of hauling 

1 

! 

3-15 1 

2-97 

2-93 

2-09 

3-71 

2-54 

one ton one mile. 

Average profit in hauling 

3-74 

3-35 

2-91 

2-43 

2-04 

1-97 



one ton one mile. 

Average sum received for 

1 

7-28 

7-59 

5-89 

6*83 

G13 

6-76 


hauling one ton one 







Bomlwy, 

mile. 






2-52 

Baroda and«^ 

[ Average cost of Imiiling 

aoo 

315 

2-50 

2-90 

2*70 

Central Iiuba. 

J one ton one mile. 

1 Average protit in hauling 

4-22 

4-44 

3*39 

3-87 

3-43 

3-24 


one ton one mile. 
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Railways. 

1901. 

1904. 

1907. 

1910. 

1913. 

1915. 



Pies. 

Pics. 

Pies. 

Pies. 

Pies. 

Pies, 


Average sum recejyed for 

507 

4‘()4 

4«42 

4-80 

4-35 

4-20 


hauling one ton one 








mile. 







North Western. < 

Average co.^t of hauling 

207 

2*23 

2-25 

3-00 

2-48 

2-53 


one ton one mile. 

Average profit m hauling 

2-40 

2-41 

217 

1-74 

1-87 

1-07 


one ton one mile. 

" Average sum received for 

5-31 

4-71 

G«04 

4-85 

4-80 

4-92 


hauling one ton one 







Oudh and , 

Rohilkhand, ^ 

mile. 

Average cost of hauling 
one ton one mile. 

2-50 

2-53 

3-3.5 

2 01 

205 

2-00 


Average profit in hauling 
one ton one imle. 

2-75 

2-18 

1 09 

2 2f 

2-15 

2-32 


r Average sum received for 

5-43 

5 53 

5 48 

5 29 

5-40 

6-67 


hauling one ton one 

1 


1 




Rcngal and 

mile. 







North-West- 

Average profit in hauling 

2-51 j 

2 20 

2-34 

2-27 

215 

2-25 

em. 

one ton one mile. 

Average profit in hauling 

1 

' 2-81) ! 

3-27 

3 H 

3-02 

1 

1 3 31 

3-32 


one ton one mile. 

Average sum received for 

i 

' 5-9*) 

0 57 

0 03 

000 

5-35 

4-82 


hauling one ton one 







Madias and 

mile. 

1 






Southern ^ 

Average cost of hauling 

! J 

413 

4-75 

3 42 

2 95 

2-53 

Maharatta. j 

one tun one mile. 

Average profit m hauling 

2-54 

2 44 

1-88 

2 58 

2-40 

2-29 


one ton one mile. 

• i 






1 

f Aver.ige sum r«’Coived for 

8 31 

7‘32 

707 

0 80 

0 59 

0-17 


1 hauling one ton oiu; 

1 iml<'. 







ISouth Indian .•< 

’ Average cost of hauling 

4 02 

3-79 

4-10 

3 82 

3 ti5 

2 33 


oni! ton one mile. 

Average [irofit in hauling 

i 29 1 

3-53 

2-91 

2-98 

2-94 

3-84 


^ one ton one mile. 

i 

1 







— The, average sum rt*cci\i'{i f(ir e.iriying oi)e ton one nnli* <^r the averag<>, cohI of 
haulage is largely govioned by the largest items of tiaflic of a railway, e (/., coal on Kast 
Indian Railway and Bengal Nagpur Railway and wheat on the North Western Railway. 


Ou the East Indian Railway aiulthe Heiif^al Naf^pur Railway the figures 
of cost of haulage for 1915 were 1*21 and 1-59 pies per ton per mile 
respectively, while those for tlie (Jreat Indian Peninsula, the Rornbay, 
Baroda and Central India, the Oudh and Rohilkhand, the North Western, 
and the Bengal and North-Western Railways were for the same year 
2‘51, 2-52, 2'60, 2-53 and 2-25 pies [ler ton mile respectively. Excepting 
the two coal carrying lines of Bengal, (East Indian Railway and Bengal 
Nagpur Railway), the circumstances of which in the matter of low 
cost of transportation are exceptional owing principally to coal traffic ^ 
and low cost of fuel, the Northern Railways and the railways serving 
the Western ports, (viz., the Oudh and Kohilkhand Railway, the North 
Western Railway, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and the Bombay, 
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Baroda and Central India Railway) have about the same average figure 
varying between 2*51 and 2*55 pies, the only exceptional case being 
that of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, which had a slightly higher 
figure of 2*60 pics in 1915 only. 

Thus the average cost of haulage of most important lines of Northern 
and Western India is between *092 and *095 pie per maund per mile 
or about j^ith pie per maund per mile— whereas the present minimum 
is j^gth pie per maund per mile. 

The average cost of haulage docs not, liowever, shew the actual cost 
of haulage of traflic like grain or seeds, which is comparatively cheap 
to carry owing to better loads and regularity in despatches, though 
not so cheap as coal or manganese. The average represents the cost of 
hauling and handling of all descriptions of traffic, including irregular 
and small consignments and bulky articles occupying more space in 
wagons than in proportion to its weight as well as of traffic for very 
short distances, whicli involve wagons standing for a longer period at 
stations than moving with loads. With a consignment for DO miles 
the wagon will be standing 2 days (one day at the despatching 
station and one day at the receiving station), while it will be moving 
with load only oiu; day. Therefore, the average statistical cost of 
haulage cannot help one in deciding what a particular consignment 
costs to haul, but it nevertheless gives a ligure, which ought to assist in 
arriving at a decision in fixing the minimum rate for a large number 
of principal commodities taken together. 

On the ground that theie is a larue empty running of w’agons in the 
direction of linigal it has been urged from time to time that it would 
))uy the East Indian Railway and the government to allow the East 
Indian Railway to carry traffic in such w'agons at ^Itli pie per maund 
per mile, as this figure is higher than their average cost of haulage. The 
traffic so carried wnll, however, be grain and .seeds, now' finding its 
way to the Western ports. 

In the first place, it is to be mentioned that for traflic cast of Cawn- 
poro on the East Indian Raihvay on their main line, to Calcutta, they 
never took advantage of the jiresent minimum of ^^^jth pie, although 
in many cases the dilTercncc in favour of Calcutta was less than Re. 0-4-0 
per maund. It was held for many years that to effectively divert 
traffic to Calcutta a difference of Re, 0-3-G and Re. 0-4-0 w’as necessary 
in favour of the Calcutta port in railway freight in order to counter- 
balance the lower steamer freights from the Western ports. 

However, let us'examine the position further. Taking Muzaffarnagiir, 
the westernmost district of the United Provinces, on the North 
Western Railway, it will be found that if the North Western Railway 
stick to the present minimum of ,y.b pie per maund per mile to 
Karachi and East Indian Railway are allowed to quote a minimum 
rate of ^^gth pie per maund per mile from Ghaziabad to Calcutta, 
and the North Western Railway quote same rates to Ghaziabad 
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as the East Indian Kailway charge on traffic from their line to the 
Western ports, the result would be as follows 


To Karachi. 

Muzaflaraagar to Karachi, 033 milos, at pio per mautul per 
mile on the North Weslcm Railway 


Pies, 

93 


To CalaiHa. 

Muzaflfuinapar to (Jha/Kvh.i<l. 93 inihw, over (he Noith Wosteni 
Railway at J pio per iiuund per mil<> p/wf 9 jues (ennmal. same 
teiminal as chaip<'(l hy the Indian Railway on tralhe to 

Boinhay or Karachi from (heir Ime 30 

(Jhaziabad to Howrah. 891 miles, at / th pie per maiind per mile fiO 

Total . 89 


Surely a ditTerence of 4 })ieH per luaund in favour of Culeutta will 
not enable that port to draw the trallic from MuzatTaniaftar in competi- 
tion with the Western ])ort.s. If the North Western Kailway do 
not charge 9 pies terminal and are statisfi(*d ^^itll 3 pies only the dilTer- 
enec in favour of (.'alcutta will not be more tljan 10 ])ies. but oven this 
will not divert traflie to Calcutta. 

What the East Indian Railway will perha})s be able to do will bo 
to divert traltie fiom stations on tho length Caw’npore to Delhi on the 
East Indian. Railway. 

The year 1911 wa.s a ^ood year for ^rain trallic on tlio East Indian 
Itaihvay. The bdlowin^ii remarks appear on the Railway lioard’s Ad- 
ministration Report for that year ; — 

“ The increase in the ^oods earnings on the East Indian Railway 
w;>s ehi('fiy due to heavy b()okin;zs of ^oaiii for export to Europe.’’ 

fii 191 1, tl\(‘ total w’cijiht of trallic in wheat and oil seeds to Rombay 
fiom tlie East Indian Railway stations w'as as follows:— 


Name.-, of htatiom). 

Wheat. j 

Oil Kmls. 


( 

Toiip. 

Tons. 

Via Delhi (Rom ba\ , Rarod.i and Central India 



Railway). 



Vid Hathraa 



Delhi 

• 1 

98 

Uathraa city ..... . • 

‘23 

1 

Jubbulpore 

8,420 

' 1,876 

i 

Agra 

690 

1 3,011 

Carried over 

10,043 

4,984 
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Names of stations. 

Wheat 

Oil seeds. 


Tons, 

Tons. 

lirout'lit for want 

10,043 

4,084 

Cawnpur 

17,019 

14,410 

Katoi 

1,050 

5,880 

FWJubbuIpur 

4,190 

2,430 

Firf Cawnpur 

1 3,020 

9,709 

FitlAgra. . . .... 

810 

1 

1,538 

Ft4Manikpur . . .... 

2,012 

- 0,520 

Via Katni 

700 

9,800 

Vid Delhi (Groat Indian IVniiisula Railway) 

159 

238 

Total . 

40,878 

55,527 


So tluit tlio totiil weight of tniflic wliicli it is oxpoctod to divert from 
the Bombay port to the (Calcutta port from the East Indian Kailway 
stations on the length Allaliabad to Delhi, including the Jubbiilpur 
branch, is say 1)0,105 tons— 

40,878 tons wlieat. 

55,527 tons oil secils. 

90,405 tons. 

It will be seen that most of the trallic whieli was carried from the 
East Indian Railway to Bombay was from stations on the length 
Allahabad to Cawnpiir and the .lubbulpiir Branch, as the despatches to 
Bombay were mostly via the junctions on the Jubbiilpur line and from 

Cawnpur. 

The rate at j^th pie per maund per mile from Cawnpur to Calcutta 
would be Re. 0-3-0 per maund, and that from Jubbulpur to Calcutta, 
vid the East Indian Railway, w'ould work out to Re. 0-4-1 per maund. 
These two rates will generally rule the rates for other stations with a 
shorter mileage to Caleutta, unless it is proposed that the rates for 
longer distances should be lower than for shorter distances. Therefore 
taking Re. 0-4-0 per maund or Rs. 6-12-0 per ton (or say Rs. 7-0-0) and 
tons as the weight of traffic, the East Indian Railway extra earn- 
ings on the traffic diverted to Calcutta from Bombay would be say 
Rs. 6,74,836. 

Apart from the question as to what loss in money such reductions 
will pause to the East Indian Railway and to other lines on their existing 
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traffic, which will be discussed later on, it may be observed that there 
are other important points for consideration ' 

(1) The East Indian Eailway empty miming in the down direc- 

tion {i.e.y tovmrds Bengal) is up to coal districts only, 
say up to Sitarampur on the main line and up to Dhan- 
baid on the Grand Chord line. ^ 

(2) If therefore the grain and seeds traffic is diverted to Calcutta 

from the Western ports a few of the trains must mn up to 
Calcutta, wiiicli will add to empty ninning of wagons 
from Calcutta to the coal district. 

(3) There will be more trains thrown on the already congested 

section between Burdwan and Asansol, both in the up 
and down directions. 

The Burdwan -Ban del section has been eliminated out of consi- 
deration because the newly n])(*ned Burdwan-Jlowrah diord 
will alTord relief by taking oil the Howrah traffic from 
this portion of the main line. 

(4) Almost the entire cultivable area in the United Provinces 

served by stations on the East Indian and the Oudh and 
Bohilkhand Railways is under cultivation and no further 
expansion can be expected uidess there are feeder railways 
to the interior. 

Now to deal with the elTect of a special minimum rate of j^^th pio 
per maund per mile for the East Indian Railway on the existing traffic 
of the othm' lines and also of the Uist Indian Railway. 

The rates to ('alcutta from .‘stations on the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway, on the length Ohaziabad to Bareilly, Bareilly to Aligarh and 
Bareilly to Rju Baieilly, are based on th(‘ rat('s from stations similarly 
situated on tin* East Indian Railway length Delhi to CawTipur and 
Cawnpur to Bindki. Unless the rates from the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway stations to Calcutta are similarly reduced vid Moghalserai, the 
traflic will be diverted to the Ea.st Indian Railway routes vid Ghazia- 
bad, vid Aligarh and rid Cawnpur to the detriment of the interests of 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway and contrary to the traffic agree- 
ment of 1880 betw’ccn the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway and the 
East Indian Railway, wdiich provides that the traffic to Calcutta from 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway stations should take the Moghalserai 
route. 

Apart from the que.stion of fair treatment betwe(»n the two railways, 
the despatchers of traffic on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway will be at 
a disadvanUge, and even if the low'er rates of the East Indian Railway 
are not applied vid Cawmpur, vid Aligarh and vid Ghaziabad, the pre- 
valence of low rates on the East Indian Railway will tend to divert the 
attention of the shippers to these marts, and the merchants there 
will be able to oust the buyers now doing business on the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway. 
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The reduction of rates must, therefore, follow on the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Eailway not only up to Lucknow or Rai Bareilly but also 
from stations further east or else the rates for greater distances will be 
lower, and once the Oudh and EohHkhand Railway rates are reduced 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway rates from stations situated 
on the north bank of Oogra must also come down in sympathy with 
the rates fiom the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway stations on the south 
bank, as t\wy always do. The East Indian Railway, when they made 
the proposal for a lower minimum than |^th pie per maund per mile in 
1905, asked that this might be extended to the Oudh and Rohilkhand, 
Bengal and North-Western and the Bengal Nagpur Railways in respect 
of Calcutta traffic. It is obvious that if the reduced minimum applies to 
East Indian Railway stations it must also apply to Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway stations, as the rates to Calcutta from the latter rail- 
way have for a numl)er of years be<‘n fixed, having relation to the rates 
of the East Indian Railway stations. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway will have to come down in their rates to 
Bombay, and so must also the North W(‘stern Railway in their rates 
to Karachi to the minimum of ^yh pie per maund per mile in 
respect of traffic from the United Provinces to Bombay and Karachi 
respectively, in case they are not allowed a lower minimum also. 

But it cannot bo seen how the claim of the North Wesbu’n Railway 
or of the Bombay lines, with an average cost of 2*5 pi(‘s per ton mile, 
to a lower minimum can be resisted if the Oudh and Rohilkliaiul Rail- 
way with an average cost of 2*fi pies is allowed the same minimum as 
the East Indian Railway. Tlie East Indian Railway aim in reducing 
the minimum will not at. all be attained if it does not apply to Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway t raffic to Calcutta, because the grain and seeds 
traffic from the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway stations is important. 
Tts proportion however to Bombay is small as compared with the very 
large despatches to Calcutta so that the East Indian Railway will lose 
instead of gainiiig, because their proportion of the through rates to 
Calcutta from the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway stations must be 
reduced. Further, the Bengal Nagpur Railway, whether they want 
to do it or not, wull have to come down in their rates from their stations 
near Jubbulpur and near Katni in the Central Provinces to Calcutta 
in response to the East Indian Railway rates, moaning also reduction 
in rates from that Province to Bombay. 

Then, again, taking the East Indian Railway stations, if the rate 
from Cawnporo to Calcutta is reduced to Re. 0-3-6 per maund (at 
pie per maund per mile for 633 miles), they will have to come down in 
their rates from all stations Cawnpore to Mokameh, and also stations 
on the loop line and stations on the Grand Chord line to this figure, 
for it will be difficult for them to retain higher rates to Calcutta from 
the stations named. 
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Further, if on the distance from Cawnpore to Calcutta for 633 
miles, the East Indian Railway charge Re. 0-3-6, it is not clear how 
they will be able to retain a rate of Re. 0-2-4 per niaiind on Bombay 
traffic from say Khaga, only 69 miles from Cawnpore, without causing 
.serious complaints of undue preference on the part of Bombay 
merchants. 

The traffic in wheat, grain, pulse, and oil seeds booked from the East 
Indian Railway stations between Moghalserai aiul Delhi including the 
JubbulpuT line to Calcutta during 1911 was 163,899 tons, Tf the Ea.st 
Indian Railway reduce the rate at Delhi to Re, O-o-O, at Cawnpore 
to Rc. 0-3-6 and at Jubbnlpnr to Re O-t-0. their rates will be affected 
right up to Sahebganj on the loop line as the rate from Sahebganj to 
Howrah is Re. 0-3-11 per maund for 219 miles 

However, confining our observations to .stations on the length Moghal- 
serai to Delhi (excluding the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway or the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway traffic) the amount of reduction 
between the present rates and the propo.s(‘d rates of say lb'. 0-5-0 for 
all stations Delhi to C'awt^pore and Re. 0-3-6 for stations Cawnpore to 
Moghalserai and Re. O-l-O to Re. (^-3-6 for stations on the Jnbbuljmr line 
will be not less than Re. 0-2-6 per maund or say Rs. j-1-0 or Hs. 1-0-0 
per ton or will i?ivolve a lo.ss of about Rs. 6,55.000 on 163,899 tons 
against the gain of Rs. 6,73.510 expected from the diversion to Calcutta 
of traffic to Bombay from the East Indian Railway stations. 

But there arc also bound to be reductions in the rates for traffic 
from stations on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railwav and the, Bengal 
and North-Western Railway. The total weight of the grain and s<‘eds 
traffic from these two lailwaNs during 1911 was as follows : — 

Ton'^. 

Vid Mnglialsor.u 202,848 

Vtd Mokanu'h . . 2IJr>,347 

If the rates from the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway and tlie Bengal 
and North-Western Railway stations are adjusted on the same principle 
as they are now adju.sted {viz., that the rates must bear relation to the 
East Indian Raihvay rates and that tin* rates for longer distances should 
not be higher than for shorter distances and that the rates should be 
divided on mileage) the lo.ss to the East Indian Railway \vill not be 
less than Re. 0-1-6 per maund or (Rs. 2-8-0 per ton) on Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway traffic and Re. O-I-O per maund (R4. 1-11-0 per ton) 
on the Bengal and North-Western Raihvay traffic. 

Further these two lines (Oudh and Rohilkhand and the Bengal and 
North -Western Railways) will also be bound to make proportionate 
reductions towards Bombay as well, because even as rates stand at 
present they are much higher distance for distance say from the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway to junctions with the Bombay lines than to 
Moghalserai. The position will be untenable if further reductions are 
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made'to Mogbalserai for Calcutta over the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
way or to Mokameh over the Bengal and North Western Railway because 
corresponding reductions will be strongly urged by Bombay, and it is 
doubtful whether this could be resisted when rates for shorter leads for 
Bombay traffic become higher than rates for longer leads on Calcutta 
traffic and reductions in rates to Bombay must follow ; so that while 
perhaps the present difference in favour oC Calcutta and against Bombay 
will be maintained from the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway the actual 
rates will be lower, meaning all round loss in revenue to the East Indian, 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand, the Bengal and the North-Western Railways 
and also to the Bombay and to the Karachi lines with remote chances of 
increasing the business. 

Under the circumstance's, it is obvious that preferential minimum will 
not be very [)raciical)h‘ for the ('alcutta lines, and it is also doubtful, 
whether taking the j)resent average cost of haidage of the railways 
of India, the time for reduction in the present minimum has yet arrived, 
except periiaps for cattle foebb'r, (oil cak-^ included) and minerals. 



CHAPTER Vlll. 


Economics of Transportation. 

The scope of a chapter on Economics of Transportation in a hook 
on Railway Rates is necessarily limited, and only snch phases of trans- 
portation as bear directly on traflic on lon^ and short hauls or in lar^e 
and small loads or on the earnin" capacity of wagons ran ))e touched 
upon. 

In the last chapter, the average cost of haulage of goods on 
lines was discussed. The average cost by no means represetits the ^ 
actual cost, and while the aveiage shows reduced figur(‘s for tradic in 
small lots or bulk-y or light weight goods, which are exp(Misive to handle, 
it, at the same time, exhibits figures of coat of traibe in full wauon loads 
or in train loads on a higher basis. 

It is generally held that it pays a railway to carry full wagon load 
traffic for long distances at a cheaper rate per unit mile than traffic for 
short distances. 

Where, however, as in India, the leads are very long in some cases it 
is difficult to say what short lead traffic is, unless comparisons are 
drawn between specific distances. 

Taking the cost of maintaining the permancid \vay, stations and 
the station staff at a fixed figure, and the su[)ervlsioLi and general charges 
as constant, and the cost of repairs to rolling stock the same as in the 
case of long and short distance traflic and the running expenses at a 
fixed figure per hour or per day it is apparent that inoio a wagon (the 
space in which is the commodity for sale in Railway iinods transporta- ’ 
tion) earns per day the better it is for a railway. 

Let us now proceed to examine the results in “ wa<jon per day earn- 
ings ” on long and short hauls ; it is generally accepted that while an import- 
the traffic for long hauls, especially to and from ports, is in wagon loads, 
that carried locally for %hort distances is in small lots, although this 
is not universally so. Moreover, short distance traffic over a railway 
may be destined to a port, but giving the railway, on which it originates 
only a short haul. 

Example 1 , — Suppose a railway charges grain in full wagon loads, 
for distances of over 300 miles at Jth pie per maund per mile, and for 
short distances at |rd pie per maund per mile up to 75 miles, and Jth 
pie per maund per mile for distances in excess of 75 and up to 150 miles, 
and 150 to 300 miles at ^th pie per maund per mile, (the charge for dis- 
tances up to 75 miles being the same for small as well as for l»ig lots 

0 
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because the maximum rate permitted by the Govemmeut is Jrd pie 
pci* maund per mile). 

Therefore if a consignment of grain weighing 200 maunds is des- 
patched for 50 miles the freight earned will be ^ 

50 miles X J pic per maund per mile. 

—lO'G pies j)his 3 pies short distance terminal. 

* rvOO'O or 20 pies or He. 0-1-8 per maund. 

—He. 0-1-8x200 maund8=^Hs. 20-13-0. 

Allowing one day for loading, one day for unloading, etc., at destination, 
and one day in transit the earning per day will be Hs. 0-15-0. 

If the wagon has to come back empty all the way and one day extra 
is taken for the return journey the earning per day will be reduced to 
Hs. 5-3-0. 

Example 2.— But if the same wagon is employed for 350 miles and 
I lie charge on the entire distance is levied at -Jth pie per maund per 
inne and the load in a w'agon is 380 maunds, the freight earned will be— 

350 miles xjth pie per maund per mile— 58 pies or He. 0-1-10 
per maund. 

He. 0-1-10 per maund X 380 maund8=Rs. 111-0-0. 

Taking one day for loading and one day for unloading, and the average 
miles run per day at 70, the total time occupied in transit will be— 

1 day at despatching station. 

1 day at receiving station. 

5 days in transit (350 miles-f 70 miles per day =5 days.) or, a total 
of 7 days. 

Therefore Hs. lll-f-7— Hs. lG-1-7 per day. 

However, if the wagon has to return empty all the way without a 
back load and another 5 days arc added for the return journey, the 
^ earning will be— 

7 days flus 5 days =12 days. 

Rs. lll-*f-12=Hs. 9-8-0 per day. 

in case the average run per wagon per day were 80 miles the time 
taken by the wagon to return to original station will be 11 days. 

1 day at despatching station. 

1 day at receiving station. 

O'days during transit (350 miles -f-80 miles a day 

=4*4 days ; 4*4x2==8*8=9 days.) 

the earning power per day would then be Rs. 114-^11 day8s= 
Its. 10*5-10 per day. 

Exam'ple 3.— But if the long distance traffic be for say 633 miles 
and the rate charged be -133 pie per maund per mile and the load he 
380 maunds in a wagon, the result would be ‘as follows as compared 
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with the rate of ^ pie up to 75 miles and Jth pie 75 to 125 luiloa on a lead 
of 125 miles on traffic of similar w'agon load. 

{a) 380 mds.xKe. 0-7-0 per mauud (freight for 033 miles at *133 
pie per raaund per mile)=Rs. 166-4*0 or say Rs. 166. 

Taking 70 miles as the wagon mile run per diem, 633-i-70 eijual 9 
days in transit, and if 2 days arc allowed for sending and receiving 
stations, the total time occupied would be 11 days. 

Therefore 166—11 give a wagon per day return of Its. 15. 

(5) Freight for 125 miles * 

Pics. 

First 75 miles, ' J .... 25 

Next 60 mik"^ ' I . . . . lil 

58 ur Kc, 0-5-2 per m.iuml. 

Rs. 0-3-2 X 380 maunds=Rs. 75-3-0. 

At the rate of 70 miles per day, 125 miles will take say 2 days for a 
wagon to complete the run, flus 2 days as usual for loading and un- 
loading make 4 days. 

Thus Rs. 75-f-4=Es. 18-12-0 per wagon per day. 

In a case like this, short distance traffic is not a less paying trallic 
than long distance traffic from tlio point of view of wagon earning per 
day. and it is to be noted that neither block rates nor any terminals 
liave been taken into account in ai riving at the rate for 125 miles and 
at the same time '133 pie rate for 033 miles is also a very Lir rate for 
this lead. 

If how'ever, the vehicle mileage attained in a day were 00 miles and 
the total time occupied reduced by 2 days, viz., to 9 days the “ wagon 
per day " return on traffic for 633 miles would have been Rs. 18-7-0 
or very much near the figure obtained for 125 miles lead. 

In the case of example (3) the em[)ty^running has not been taken 
into account, because if it is done the return per wagon per day on 
long lead traffic will be much less than on short loud traffic thus : — 

(a) For 633 miles — 

(1) at 70 miles per day --9 day«, x 2 IH days 
1 8 days -|-2 days 20 days 

Ri. l60-i-20=R8. 

(2) at 90 miles per day - 7 days, x 2 H jla^ s 
14 days -f- 2 days = 10 days 

Hs, 100-f- IG -Rs. 102 

(h) For 125 miles’— 

At 70 miles per day - 2 days, x 2 4 days 

4 days -f 2 days -6 days 

Rs. 75-}- 6-Rs. 12i per day. 

It will thus be seen that if a railway hopes to 'give low rates for long dis- 
distance traffic in order to develop it by attaining a wider range 
customers fer the productions of the districts served by it, and at the rtUan 

u2 
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ofvagmtin Bame.time'not to diminish the return per wagon per day considerably, 
Oder to gin jo^e by a wagon per day must increase, and as there is a large 

JS*ow‘ amount of traffic that is interchanged between railways and as when 
taming jier railway’s wagon goes on another line it docs not cam more than 
Rs. 2-4-0 per day (for broad gauge) and Rs. 1-2-0 (for metre gauge), 
it is necessary in the interests of all railways to turn round wagons 
quickly on long distance traffic carried at cheap rates. 

A statement is appended below giving a comparison of figures under 
the following heads between the years 1907 and 1914-15 in respect of 
the Bengal Nagpur, the Bombay, Baroda and Central India, the East 
Indian, the Eastern Bengal State, the Great Indian Peninsula, the 
North Western and the Oudli and Rohilkhand Railways 

(1) Number of goods wagons. 

(2) Total number of engines. 

(3) Average number of miles run per each goods vehicle per 

diem. 

(4) Average miles run per locomotive per diem. 

(5) Average load of a loaded goods vehicle in tons. 

(6) Average load of a goods vehicle (including both loaded and 

empty) in tons. 

(7) Average load of a goods train in tons. 

(8) A veraga. through speed of trains— miles per hour. 

(9) Broad gauge mileage worked by each railway. 

(10) Number of stations. 

(11) Quantity of goods and minerals carried in tons. 
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(a) Kon. — As the comparfeon ia between two half -3 ears not corresponding to one another the average for the y^ear has also been shown for both the yeats. 
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Ruvlts of Basing on these figures given in the foregoing table the results for 
Northern India Railways taken together (viz., Bengal 
work!^ Bombay, Baroda and Central India, East Indian, Eastern 

per wagon Bengal State, Great Indian Peninsula, North Western and Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railways for their broad gauge systems only) are as follows 
when the two years’ figures referred to therein arc compared 


No. 

i 

j 

1 

Calendar | 
year 1907. 

1 

1 

Ofticial 
year 1014-15. 

Increase or 
decrease 
percentage. 


♦ 



Per cent. 

1 

Total ([uanlity of |)uljlic nuTcliandwo 
(including nimoralH) carried in tons. 

32,252,723 

41,870,725 

+20 


Total number of broad gauge miles 
worked by these rudways. 

13,005 

10,144 ’ 

+ 10 

li 

Total number ol wagons . 

71,805 

110,093 

+02 

4 

Total numbiT of engiiu's . 

3,040 

5,077 

1 

+30 

5 

Average number of nnloM luii by each 
goods vehielo per diem. 

42 

33 

i 

-21 

(1 

Avoragft number of inib.'s riuk by each 
loeomotivo per diem. 

i 

72 

1 05 

-10 


While these average figures do not certainly give accurate results 
for each railway, they approximately give a fair idea of the results 
achieved under each head except only under item (G) where only 
the East Indian Railway and the Bombay Baioda Railway show 
an increase instead of a decrease. 

The feature in these comparative figures is that while there 
has been an increase of 02 per cent, in the wagon capacity, the work 
done by wagons has been considerably less in that the average number 
of miles run by each goods vehicle per diem has come down from 42 
to 33 miles or by twenty one per ccjit (21 %). 

Similarly, the average number of miles rim by an Engine per day 
has come down by 10 per cent. The increase of 30 per cent, in the 
number of engines has, it seems, resulted in minimising the work done 
by an engine per day. Taking two of the Calcutta lines it is found, 
in comparing the calendar year 1907 with the official year 1914-15, that 
on the East Indian Railway there was an increase of 35 per cent, in 
tonnage of traffic as compared with an increase of 03 per cent, in wagon 
capacity and 29 per cent, in number of hxomotives, but we find a decrease 
of 11 per cent, in the miles run by each wagon per diem. On the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway there w-as an advanc^j of 53 per cent, in the weight of 
merchandise and minerals carried, with rise of 65 per cent, in the number 
of wagons, but there was a drop in tb number of miles run per wagon 
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per day by 9 per cent, and that done by locomotives by 4 per 
cent. The North Western made an addition of 02 per cent, to 
its wagons in seven years and of 54 per cent, to its number of engines, 
but it is very striking that while in 1907 the average number of miles 
done by a wagon per day was 53, it came down to 29 miles in 1914-15, 
or there was a decreiise in the work done by a wagon by 45 per cent. 
Somewhat similar results are also observed in res[)ect of the work done 
by engines on the North Western Railway, whore the average number 
of miles done by an engine wus 71 and 77 in the 1st and 2nd halves 
respectively in the year 1907, against 53 miles only the average 
number of miles run by an engine in 1911-15, or a decrease of nearly 
30 per cent., although there was a rise of 29 per cent, in the average 
load of a goods tiaiii per mile on the North Western Railway. 

The average speed of goods trains on the following railways was — 

Average through speed of goods train -miles per hour. 



Em^( hall of llio 
cah'iid.ii \oai 
l'.M)7 (inilos p( r 
hum ). 

FunI half of ihi) 
ollicial yt-ar 
l'J14-ir> (null's 
jK'r hour). 

Nagpur Uiulway .... 


louo 

Buiiiluiy, Haivtda and CVutial India Kailsvay 

t) IMi 


East Indian Hallway .... 


l.rOO* 

Ea.'sli'rn Ik'iigal Kailwav .... 

1.5 00 

'11-20 

Noilli Wof^torn Railway .... 

1100 

ion 


On all these luilways there was a (b‘ci'(*a.sc in the number of milea 
run per hour. Although the decieas(‘. p<‘r hour s(‘oms low and may be 
regarded as iiisignilicaut an analysis of the ligun's sliew^ that even taking 
the case of the East lialian Railway tlierc Wiis a decrease of 0 per cent, 
in the speed of every goods train ])i‘r hour and on the Rengal Nagpur 
Railway the decrease was IG per C(‘nt., and on the Eastern Rengal Rail- 
way the decrease of 3-7 1 miles per hour means a reduction in the run 
of every goods train per hour ])y 25 per cent. When the train expensiis 
are taken per hour and each hour is multiplied into 24 hours and the 
hours conveiied into a day and the days into weeks, months and a year, 
a large figure will be arrived at for each railway. 

It may be argued by some that an increase in wagons only takes place 
when it is found that the number on the line is insuflicieut and that 
generally every endeavour is ma<ie to get as much w'ork out of the exist- 
ing wagons as possible before more wagons arc asked for, and, therefore 
when wagons are added the figures of work done per wagon go down 
for the increased number. This is true to a certain extent, but it would 
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generally be believed that in 7 years, the time occupied in transit would 
decrease instead of increasing, but that it was not so is apparent, 
especially when it is seen that the average speed of goods trains went 
down besides the work done by wagons being less.* 

Some r^one gut what are the causes which underlie the delays in movement 
of wagons or trains is a matter which requires investigation by itself. 
prwmente. causes may be rijany, and some of them are noted below. The 
delays may be due— 

(1) either to the increase in the number of wagons having taken 
place witliout first attempts being made to get more work 
out of the wagons by spending money in improvement of 
facilities in the way of more passing sidings, reduced block 
sections by adding to the number of passing and crossing 
stations, better facilities in yards at terminal, changing 
and junction stations. Of course it will be said that all 
this means money. This is true, but experience shows in 
one or two cases part of the money spent on wagons might 
have been better spent on more facilities, vide Appendix IV. 

('j) or to defects in the system of marshalling or grouping wagons 
or trains. It is generally believed by tlic staff at a mar- 
shalling station (f.c., at a terminal or a changing station, 
wherefrom goods trains are started) that so long as 
wagons on the train arc marshalled for the section (for 
goods trains are mo.stly sectional trains) over which the 
train is run it is sufficient, thus meaning that at the end 
of the section marshalling has to be done again. This 
must cause delays in yards. It is believed that the “ rate 
of movement of wagons depends upon various causes, the 
principal being the length of time a wagon is standing at 
stations or in sidings as compared with the time occupied 
in actual transit 

(3) or to defective or inadequate marshalling yards involving 

too many back shunts which prevent wagons always 
moving in the yard in the direction of the destination 
station ; 

(4) or to want of through time tables for most goods trains in 

preference to sectional time tables. 

Sectional or work trains arc said to be more useful in being 
utilised as feeders to through trains and it is remarked 
by some that if they start every morning from each end 
of a section and pick up loads and deliver empties and 
vice versa and bring wagons to the nearest changing 
stations to be attached to through trains (even if this 
means taking wagons for a few miles in the opposite 


Tbe speed of trains is to no small extent dependent on clear block section. 
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direction, to which it is intended to go) it would save 
delay to wagons and Tjains. Through trains are most 
useful in clearing long distance traffic and some say even 
loads can be sacrificed to a certain extent if fast through 
trains can be arranged. The late Mr. T. Robertson, (!.V.O., 
Special Railway Commissioner, made a strong point of 
this. 

(5) or due to cross return of empties ; 

(fi) or to want of utility of wagons for return loads by diversion 
from the original route on the return direction (even to 
foreign lines) or being detained for loads. 

It is admitted that there is nothing new in these remarks, but there 
are cases where improvements can be made ; for instance, co-operation 
between railways in marshalling wagons even in station order beyond 
junctions for foreign railways will attain better results. For this purpose 
if wagons are detained at a changing station to form train loads even 
for a foreign railway it will mean savitig in time and quick turning round 
of wagons in the long run. Tlie East Indian Railway coal traffic Route 
Table, which shows all the stations on every railway in India both in 
alphabetical and in station order (alphabetically in the index), together 
with a good map in number takers’ office, will assist greatly in mar- 
shalling wagons for foreign lines. 

During pressure of traflic it is not always possible to detain wagojis 
for a load and this involves heavy empty running, but in many cases 
if a diversion off the original route to a foreign railway would mean 
return load for part of a distance on the return journey it would bo 
advisable in some cases to agree to such an arrangement, for this will 
minimise cross return of empties. 

Co-operation between departments is most essential and even if two 
branches of the traffic department, viz,, transportation and commercial, 
will co-operate, better results can be attained. For instance, the rates 
department that fixes the rate knows what the traffic conditions 
are, the directions in which the traffic flows, to what extent wagon load 
traffic and wagon load rates are practicable having regard 'to the free 
development of traffic, and wliether wagons of higher copacity are 
needed or not. And one instance will shew what co-operation bet- 
ween the two departments means. When the coal rates were reduced 
in 1906 there occurred in 1907 a difficulty in the Coal District in the 
matter of routing of traffic, which had developed for, every important 
station in India. This caused not only delays and congestions in the 
starting yards and at the invoicing stations but resulted in large 
number of misdespatches and wrong routings meaning delays to wagons. 
In many cases the wagon w'aa labelled by a number taker and the 
route shewn by him as far as his knowledge permitted and the wagon 
was sent on, in order to avoid delays in a yard, before the invoice 
olerk could ascertain the correct route by reference to maps and 
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the tariffs, liut this was put a stop to by introduction of route table 
by the Kates Department on the East Indian Railway and the 
following directions at the commencement of the Coal Route Table will 
shew the utility of it 

“ To ascertain the route for coal all that is necessary is— 

{(i) To find the name of the destination station froni the alpha- 
betical list of stations at the beginning of this pamphlet, 
(/y)^, Against the station named is given a page reference, on turn- 
ing up which will be found the route to the required desti- 
nation. 


As for example, in booking coal to Itarsi, Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway— 

Itarsi will first have to be turned up in the Alphabetical List 
of stations and will be found on page XVII. Against 
Itarsi on page XVII of the Alphabetical List, reference 
is made to page 17. On page 17 being turned up it 
will be found that the route to be followed in booking to 
Itarsi is via Jubbulpore and the trafiic should be routed 
accordingly. 


The time tables of some railways show that the proportion of the 
number of through goods trains to sectional goods trains is not yet large. 
It is true that the East Indian Railway run through goods trains from 
Howrah and Docks to the coal districts and vice versa — 


* and 


Between Moghalscrai and Calcutta 
„ Ghaziabad and Calcutta 
„ Asausol and Moghalserai 

„ Calcutta and (-awnpore 

„ Calcutta and Mokameh 


or the Great Indian Peninsula Railway for instance 
Between Bombay and Jubbulpur 
,, Bombay and Delhi 

,, Bombay and Cawoipore 

„ Bombay and Nagpur 

„ Bombay and llarda 

„ Nagpur and Bhusaval and Mamnad, 


Excepting the van goods trains the North Western Railway goods 
trains appear to be all sectional goods trains, due perhaps to a cerUin 
extent to their being so many junctions and parallel branches. 

The Bengal Nagpur Railway run a number of through goods trains 
between Waltair and Kharagpur, a distance of 475 miles> and one or two 
trains between Calcutta and Adra and Nagpur, (besides the through coal 
trains and return empty trains between Shalimar and Adra), but through 
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coal trains between the Bengal coal districts and Katni do not appear in 
their working time tables. 

Another factor that seems to militate against economical operation 
and increases the haulage of empty capacity is the liigli capacity of 
wagons on many railways, which do not need them. High capacity 
wagons are said to assist in securing better train and wagon loads. It 
is admitted that better wagon loads means fewer wagons. Fewer 
wagons mean less siding room at terminus. Fewer wagons for a 
given tonnage mean less cost and as number of wagons regulate train 
loads better wagon loads mean less train mileage and reduced working 
costs and therefore a few years ago there uas a talk of bogie wagons 
being employed on Indian Railways more freely. But unless the im- 
provement in wagon loads corresponds to th(‘ increase in the capacity 
of wagons the increase in the number of high toniuige wagons means 
more waste of transportation and consequently larger costs. 

Comparing the figures of average capacity and the average load per 
wagon from 1900 to 1912 the following results are seen. 12 years is a 

r-ii -1 111*1 • • fif • cUtj coim» 

fairly long period to allow for determination of defects or improvements, ^fra mm. 
The year 1912 was a good year for trailic and was previous to the war. ^^^cemry. 
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Whereas there were large increa.sos in carrying capacity hauled the 
improvement in wagon loads except on the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway was not at all 
marked, and, in all cases, far below the carrying capacity. 

It is extremely doubtful from these results whether it was wise to 
have increased the capacity of wagons except on the coal carrying lines. 

The North Western Railway is a big grain-carrying line but it will 
be seen its average load was not high. Wagons of higher capacity 
for coal are useful, but similar capacity wagons do not appear to be 
equally useful with any other traffic on a large scale. It may be said 
that with grain and seeds traffic also it should be possible to get good 
wagon loads but exeperience in India shows otherwise. 
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For a number of years the lowest rates on the Bombay lines have 
been actual weight rates as it is found that wagon load rates would 
restrict the power of the mcrchatits in importing grain freely into 
Bombay. Therefore the low' rates for grain and seeds on the Great 
Indian Peninsula and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railways 
to Bombay are on actual weight, i.e., they were applicable alike to 
both large and small lots. 

• The traffic is collected from a number of stations, and each station, 
which collects and .s(Mids traffic, is fed by carts ; carts do not take 
more than 20 maunds, and therefore it would require 20 cart loads to 
make up a wagon load. Further, every station has not got a big shed 
(or even a moderate sized covered shed) and there are not many 
places where there are godowns close to the station for storing goods and 
as such temporary storage means cartage or handling again from the 
godown to the railway station the merchants prefer to book their 
goods as they come in by carts, except at big places where there are 
marts or “ mundics ” where middlemen buy and sell generally at a 
profit to the shipper or shipper’s agent. It often happens that goods 
waiting at the stations to make up a wagon load or w^aiting for wagons 
are damaged by rain, and this makes merchants at small stations anxious 
to get their goods away as soon as they arrive at the Railway station 
from the interior. This cannot assist in a large number of wagons 
with full loads leaving a station at one time. 

The North Western Railway also do not impose the wagon load 
condition on grain rates to Kurachee. 

The East Indian Raihvay for a number of years stuck to wagon 
load coiulitions not oidy in respect of grain rates on its owji line but also 
in respect of through rates for grain and seeds from the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand and the Bengal and North-Western Railways, but the East 
Indian Railway have also waived the conditions for all traffic from the 
UnitedProvinces to Calcutta whether from the East Indian Railway or 
the Oudh and Rohilkhaud or the Bengal and North-Western Railways. 

The Bengal Nagpur Railway rates from the majority of their 
important stations in the Central Provinces to Bombay are of necessity 
“ actual weight ” rates because they are maximum rates. 

It will be seen therefore that there is no inducement to merchants in 
the way of cheaper rates to collect and despatch traffic in wagon loads. 

One feature, however, that has assisted wagons in getting anything 
like a good load in recent years, in spite of the fact that the railway 
ratea for large and small lots are the same, is that there has been 
almost a continuous scarcity of wagons for a long time past, and, there 
fore, the merchants, when they do get a supply of empties at a station, 
make the best use of them, for they do not know when the next 
supply will come. There is no doubt, however, that the “ actual 
weight rates have greatly assisted in the development of business, 
because men with small capital have been enabled thereby to despatch 
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ou their own account, thus avoiding interest on a larger capital, (which 
would otherwise have to be borrowed from the money lender by the 
tftnall dealer) and the commission agency charges. The development of 
business at small stations is generally done by small dealers. 

Jute or cotton do not give such good loads as grains ; large 
quantity of jute is carried In “ kutcha ” bales and cotton is also 
carried in “ half pressed ” bales. The wagon load restriction does not 
apply to full pressed cotton rates on the Great India Peninsula Rail- 
way ; their rates for cotton are on actual weight. 

The average load on the Eastern Bengal Railway with a big jute 
traflic was G‘4l tons during 19U-15. 

With such conditions prevailing under which it is not considered 
advisable to apply “ wagon load restrictions to rates for grain or 
cotton to the ports or to sugar and other articles despatched to the 
interior from the ports, and seeing that a very large |X)rtion of the Indian 
Railway tralTic is to or from the ports, it is extremely doubtful whether 
the capacity of wagons generally should be high on the Indian Railways 
on the example of American lines. 

The conclusion to be drawn from analysis of the figures given is 
irresistible, namely that questions of the capacity of stock cannot be 
determined merely on general principles of economic operation ; but 
always due regard must be had to the varying natuie of the traffic and 
the general trend of movement. 

The following extract from “Railways,” dated Calcutta the 10th 
October 1917, will be interesting as it bears on the above referred to point. 

“ The average freight load in an Indian wagon for the latter half of 
1915-16 was 10'8 tons, the wholesale introduction of vehicles of 40 tons, 
00 tons and 100 tons capacity would doubtless enable heavier wagon 
loads of coal and other heavy commodities in bulk to be carried, and so 
probably increase the average wagon load; but it would at the same 
time enormously increase the dead-weight or unproductive load hauled 
owing to the impossibility of getting full wagon loads of general 
merchandise. Except in the case of special staples, it is impossible 
to ensure full loads at all times in large capacity ^ agons. In this con- 
nection, the following summary exti acted from the Indian Railway 
Administration Report is interesting 


Average Weight oj Goods Trains, 1915'16. 


— 

Fu-iglit. 

Dead- 

weight. 

Percent- 

age. 

High 

Capacity 

Bogie 

wagons. 

East Indian Railway .... 

Tons. 

317 

Tons. 

391 

23 

Nil 

Bengal-Nagpur Railway 

282 

351 

24 

\ Nil, 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway 

233 

342 

46 

604 

North-Western Railway 

258 

376 

45 

579 
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In other words, for every 100 tons of freight, the East Indian Railway 
hauled 123 tons dead-weight and the Great Indian Peninsula 146 tons. 

The gross ton goods mileage (dead-weight and freight) for the four 
railways for the year 1915 was as follows 


Kast Inflian Kuilway . 
Uongal-N^a^'pur Railway 
(Jroafc Indian RcninMila Railway . 
Nor(ll-U^''^l('^n Railway 


11 . 140 . 003.000 

3 . 740 . 857.000 

7 . 157 . 045.000 

5 . 008 . 050.000 


The average cost of moving 1,000 gross ton miles for the four railways 
is Rs. 4 '27, but if we take only Rs. 4 as average, and assuming it costs 
the same to move 1,000 too miles dead-weight, it will be observed what 
latent possibility of vast savings there is on the Clreat Indian Peninsula 
and North-Western Railways by reducing their dead-weight hauled 
per 100 tons of fri'ight load ; it is certain, however, that this result 
will not be obtained in the conditions of tralTic in India, by the extended 
use of high capacity bogie wagons. A mere increase in wagon capacity, 
that is large dimensions and great weights, as advocated by X without 
regard to the average load offering, will not conduce to economical 
transportation. 

The following figures show the increase of wagon capacity in the 
last five years 



Ai'eiai'c 

wiifion, 

1 Capacity, 

I Tnerease. 


llHl. 

‘ in 15. 



Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Uongal-Nagpur Railway i 

Kior) 

17 00 

•05 

East Indian Railway 

: IdlV) 

17-15 

: 1-20 

Omit Indian IVninsnla Ruilwuy . 

1 Hi-Ol 

I7:i7 

: I'lKi 

Nortli Western Radway 

1 17 -OS 

1!) 47 

140 


It might be expected that the (Ireat Indian Peninsula and the North- 
Western Railways with the largest increase in wagon capacity would 
show to advantage in a comparison of freight and dead-weight train 
loads. Rut what do we (ind ? Let the figures speak for themselves : — 


Percentatje oj Dead-u'cujht Load over Freight Load. 


East 

Indian 

^ , Railway. 

Bengal - 
Nagpur 
Railway. 

tJrcat 

Indian 

Peninsula 

Haikay 

North 

Western 

Railway. 

' per cent. 

per cent. 

per eent. 

per cent. 

1911 22 

35 

50 

64 

1912 17 

37 

40 

i50 

191314 (23 

31 

30 

32 

1914-15 \ J>2 

31 

54 

40 

1916-10 

ii4 

40 

45 
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The North-Western Railway, which had the largest increase in wagon ofmonty 
capacity, shows some tendency to increase its percentage of dead-weight 
hauled to freight load, while the Great Indian Peninsula Railway shows m ttptn- 
fluctuating results. The Bengal-Nagpur Railway, on the other hand, 
shows a steady decrease in the percentage of dead-weight to freight not ruing 
hauled, while the. East Indian Railway is more or less steady at 

,, ^ to rue tn 

relatively low figure. capacity. 

The better utilization of wagons is a matter of primary importance 
From the details given in the preceding pages and in Appendix IV to 
this chapter it w^juld appear that in the pa.st the tendency has been to 
increase the wagon supply without a corresponding increase being effected 
in transportation capacity of the various railways, with the result tliat 
it has been impossible to move wagons as freely or utilize them as fully 
as has been done in the earlier years. It must l)e borne in mind that 
uide.ss the movement capacity is increased in correspondence with the 
increa.se in the number of wagons, additional stock men'ly serves to 
accentuate dilliculties and render congestions more proliable and fre- 
quent. 

In tliis chapter on ‘‘ Economics of Transportation ” it will also be av/ }>rojHipn 

interesting to see how the average net profit W'orks out on the Imsis 

. . , e t ^ av(ruge, .statu- 

of average statistical co.st of working. tical ruH of 

working. 

For our example let us take* Rudaiili, a station on the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway, 100 miles from Cawmpore and 154 from Moglial- 
serai. 

If the traflic in grain goes to Calcutta the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway projioition of the through rate would be Re, 0-3-1 per maund 
for 151 miles ami 0-3-0 per maund if the traflic goes to Cawnpore en route 
to Bombay, for a lead of KK) miles over the Oudh and Rohilkliand 
Railway. It may also be assumed that tli(‘ traflic in both cases will be 
in wagon loads although the rates are alike to small and large lots (the 
rates to Calcutta formerly u.scd to b(‘ cheaper for large than for small 
lots but they are now the same). 

The freight on one ton of grain fr-un Rudauli to Mogiialscrai W'ould 
be (27-22 mds.xRe. 0-2-9)^= Rs. 4-10-10 and to Cawnpore (27*22 - mds. 

XRe. 0-3-0)-: Rs. 5-1-8. 

At the average cost of haulage of th(‘ Oudh and Rohilklaud Railway 
at say 2-6 pies per ton per mile the total cost W'ould bd — 

}<fl. A, p. 

2 I 4 
1 5 8 

X 


to Moghalsari 
to Cawnpore 
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Thus the profit to the Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway would bo— 


(1) In the case of Moghalserai 

Less . 

. 4 10 10 

.214 



2 9 6 

(2) In the case of Cawnpore . 

Less . 

. 5 1 8 

. 1 5 8 



3 12 0 


Taking the load at 10 tons per wagon the profit would be — 


Per ua<?on. 
Rs. A. P. 

for Moghalnorai 2.3 15 0 

for f!awnporo 37 8 0 


On tliese figures it would appear that it would pay the Oudh and 
Eohilkhand Railway ])ctter to send Rudauli traffic to Hotnbay than to 
Calcutta. 

Assuming that Oudh and Uohilkhand Railway \sagoi\s are used in 
both cases the wagons would be away from the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway longer in I lie case of Rombay than in the case of (’alcutta 
traffic for the distance from Moglialserai junction to Calcutta is 419 
miles against (SIO from Cawnpore to Rombay. Although the wagon 
would be earning hire whih* away from the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
way the amount of hire is but Rs. 2-1-0, whereas if the wagon is on 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway it would b(‘ earning Us. 4 more, so 
that on the whole it is to the advantage of the Oudh and Roliilkhand 
Railway to send the traffic to Calcutta in preference to Rombay. The 
apparent gain of Rs. 12-0-0 per wagon in the case of (h'.spatches to 
Rombay will bo more t han countm'balanced by the loss of at least 
Rs. 2-0-0 per wagon ])er day for the longer period the w'agon is aw\ay on 
the Groat Indian Reuinsula Railway than on tln^ East Indian Railway. 
It will bo away on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway for at least 
double the number of days, if not more, as cmnpared with the number 
of days the wagon will take in returning to the parent line when 
sent to (iilcutta, via Moglialserai. 

huiiher, in the case of traffic to Calcutta, if Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway W'agon is u.sed it may come back loaded with coal and thus 
give freight to and from Moglialserai to the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
way, or the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway may be able to back load 
from Rudauli av. empty East Indian Railway wagon returning to the 
parent line after discharging its load of coal. 


^ of'this monograph. 

Th^ocessity lor this appendix is tliat the present position of transportation of ffoods 
'On Ihdian Railways requires examination having regard to the latest results. 






CHAPTER TX. 


Wheat, 

Indian wheat represents ordinarily nearly 10 per cent, of world's World's pro- 
production of wheat. ‘wheai^^ 

Taking the years 1911-12 and 1912-13, yield of wheat (in ton-s) in the 
principal foreign countries was as follows : — 


— 
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1,021,01X) 

Au'^tria .... 




l,H(i 1,000 

1,594,000 

Hritain and Ireland 




1 

1,5I5,(X»0 

Koniuania 




j,:ioo,ooo 

2,2.50,000 

Algeria .... 




7J<i,000 

9S5,000 

Eg\pt .... 




' SJO.OOO 

1,027,000 

•la pan .... 





074,000 

Chili .... 




j ()0 1,000 

630,1X)0 

Tuni.H .... 




! I03,(K)0 

21«,0tK) 

Belgium .... 




1 410,000 

395, IHX) 

New Zealand . 




j 211,000 

137,000 

Deiimark 




Eh^GOO 

179,000 

Switzerland 




85,000 

95,000 
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Indians 

Provincial 

proinction, 


against the productions in India during the same periods being 

1911-12. 1912-13. 

Tons. Toas. 

9,924,500 9,863,000 

So India ranks third in the list of countries producing wheat. 

The quantities of wheat produced in the various provinces of India 
during 1911-12, 1912-13 were as given in the table appended below *— 



1911-12. 

1912-13. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Punjab (including Native StaUis) 

3,809,000 

2,989,000 

United Provinces 

3,032,000 

2,938,000 

Central Provinces and Perar (including Native 
States). 

904,000 

1,002,000 

Central India States 

080,000 

1,049,000 

Bombay (including Native States) 

20."), 000 

r)43,01H> 

Bihar and Orissa . .... 

r)57,000 

529, OOt^ 

North West Frontier Province .... 

280,000 

195,0)0 

Hyderabad State 

43,000 

48,000 

Raj putana States 

201,000 

244,0(H> 

Sind (including Nativo^Statos) .... 

97,000 

204, OOi!' 

Bengal 

47,000 

51,000 

Mysore State 

.700 

1,000 


The total quantity of wheat imported into the chief ports, viz., 
Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi, by rail and river was as follows 


Calcutta — 1912-13. 


CHI'S. 


Bengal .... 


03,316 

Bihar and Orissa 


952, .">03 

United Provinces 


. 5,313,188 

Punjab .... 


4,G9l 

Sindh .... 


102 

Cleutral India and Rajputana 


34,163 

Bombay 


31 

Central rro\incos and Borar 


248,976 

Other places 

Total 

551 

. 6,647,519 


or 332 376 tons, against exports by sea from Calcutta during 1912-13 
of 139,947 tons. 
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Bombay— 1912-13. 

C\i ts. 

Bengal 

Id 

Bihar and On.ss.a 

m 

United Provinces 


Punjab . 


Kaj|)utana and ( Vntral India .... 

. i,74r).:{ss 

Bombay 


Conti al Provimes and Beiai .... 

. 2,mr2ii 

Other jdacos 

S.CilU 

'rni \ \. 



or 330,477 tons, against exports by sea from J3ombav dining 1912-13 of 
198,854 tons. 


Karachi — 1{)J2-13. 


Unitt'd l‘ifi\ iiK <»l Agra and ( )udli 


(-'wts. 

. 7.500,017 

Punjab . . . . 


. 20,010.:i20 

Smdli and British Baluelii^'tan 


07,01 1 

Raj put ana and CVntral Jndia 


Id, 01 5 

Otiu'r [tliui's 


2,00() 


'to I'M, 

. 28,500,781 


or 1,428,489 tons, against exports of wheat by sea from Karachi of 
h.321.378 tons during 1912-13. 

There are several interesting feat ures in the foregoing figures. 

In tlic hist place, it will be seen that while Calcutta received 332,370 
tons it expirted only 13!),917 tons, thus there was a balance of 192,429 
tons, so that by far" the largest (piantity of wheat was retained in 
Calcutta for local consumption. The flour mills in Calcutta must have 
consumed a good (piantity, but even then their productions of flour 
must have also been for local distribution in the province because the 
total (piantities* of wheat Hour exported from Calcutta by sea during 
1912-13 was but 4,851 tons. This proves tliat .so far as tlie wheat trade 
is concerned the arrivals into Calcutta are more for the local market 
than for export. 

The United Provinces, during 1912-13, produced 2,938,000 tons of 
whieh — 



Tons. 

Call'll tt a took .... 

205,050 

Bombay mok .... 

02,772 

Karaolii took .... 

d75,.d40 


Although by far the largest supply of wheat into Calcutta was from the 
United Provinces yet the port of Karachi drew 110,000 tons more from 
this Province than the Calcutta port, the takings of Bombay being 
comparatively smalli 
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The surplus of Bihar and Orissa and Bengal was all sent to Calcutta, 
but from the Central Provinces (which produced 1 ,062,000 tons in 1912-13), 
Calcutta took but 248,976 cwts. (or 12,449 tons), the despatches to 
Bombay amounting to 2,664,274 cwts. (or 133,215 tons). 

Besides United Provinces, other important sources of supply for 
the Bombay port are Bajputana and Central India, which some- 
times sends more than the Central Provinces and Berar. A small 
portion of the Punjab wheat is also drawn by Bombay. 

The Karachi port is fed mainly by the Punjab districts and partly 
by Sindh and the North-West Frontier Province. 

It has already been observed that out of the total quantity of wheat 
received in Calcutta more is retained for local consumption than is ex- 
ported and that its Hour mills mill principally for the local market. 

Bu4 while Karachi receives an enormous quantity it exports practically 
the whole of it, only 10,711 tons were for the local market out of 1,428,489 
tons. 

Bombay received 330,447 tons and exported 198,854 tons, so that 
there was a balance of 131,693 tons for the Bombay local market. 

Alike Calcutta, both Karachi and Bombay have flour mills, and of 
the quantities that were not exported out of the total arrivals at those 
ports a portion must have been used in the mills. Moreover, there were 
fairly large exports of flour from these two ports during 1912-13. 

From Toll'-. 

Romlmy 

Karaolu :L’,2S1 


as compared with only 4,851 tohs of flour exported from Calcutta. 

The adva!\tages of the Indian wheat for the British market are 
described to be as follows in Professor N. Cl. Mukerji's Handbook of 
Agriculture— 

1. The yield of flour as compared with Australian and Russian 
wheat are as follows : — 


Rtfoaotion. 


Indian wlumt gives 
English wlieat gives , , 

Australian wheat gives 
Russian (Saxonska) w heat gives 


75 to 77 per cent, of flour, 
di) 

72 ,, „ 

72 


2. Indian wheat is remarkably free from excess of moisture and 

is, therefore, better adopted for mixing with English 
wheats, which are too moist. Canadian wheat and 
U. ,S. A. wheat are however better kinds. 

3. While the soft white wheat of India generally fetched better 

price in England than the hard white, the latter was in the 
past in demand in Soutbern Europe for macaroni making 
industry. 

For a long time the complaint was that Indian wheat was mixed 
with dirt. For many years wheat exported from CJalcutta was subject 
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to a refraction of 5 per cent., and Bombay wheat to 4 per cent., and it was 
asserted thft this refraction was largely responsible for cnltivators or 
middlemen being induced to mix earth or other foreign matter. Tlie 
rjuestion was discussed both in England and in India from time to time, 
and since the refraction has been reduced to 2 per cent., (a) the com- 
plaints of impurities have almost disappeared although certain amount 
of other food grains are found mixed with wheat. 

The following extract from the (lovernment of India Kesolution 
No. 8758-8705-5() (Commerce and Industry Department), of 29th Novem- 
ber 1900, which was })ublished in the (lovernment of India (lazette for 
the information of the public will prov(‘ intere.sting as it bears on this 
(piestion of refraction. 

“ The (loveriuiH'nt of India were then di.^po.sed to tliink tiuit the rigid 
adherence of English buyens to the sv.stem of purchase on a lixed bails of 
refraction was to a great exttmt re.sjionsible for tin' .systematic adultera- 
tion as opposed to the addition of im])uritics owing to the .system of culti- 
vation and the methods of preparation for the market of wheat befor(‘ it 
left India ; and they thm-efore suggested that considerable im]>roveimMit 
might be ailected if Home dealers were authoritatively informed that 
there W’ould be no ditliculty in sujiplying cl(‘an wheat on a basis of two 
per cent, refraction, which would cover the maxiniinn amount of im- 
purities due tf) natural causes aiubw'ould preclude deliberate adultera- 
tion. The replies received from th(‘ ('handlers of ('onimer<‘e W(‘re. how- 
ever, not .siiftieiently explicit on this ])oint, and it was nece.ssary again 
to eon.Milt tlumi and the lo(‘al millers m regard to this matter. It ap- 
peared to the Hovi'rnnuMit of India tlud. if tlic existing sy.stem under 
w'hich the gram is .sold \sas alien'd, no action on their jiart would be 
nece.ssary, and they therefore again jiropo.sed, with the object of streng- 
thening the position of a certain .section of English buyers who were 
knowm to be in favour of jirocuring cleaner wheat, to state authoritatively 
that wdieat could bo regularly supplied Irom India containing not more 
than 2 per cent, of impurities. The point specifically referred for opinion 
W’as w'hother this announcement could safely be made.” 

The .system, under wdiich wheat is jiiircha.sed from the agriculturi.st Turchmt 
and .sold to the shippers through the banlas and wahajans is fully de- 
.scribed m the Report of the ('ommittee. ajipomted by the Railway Board, Punjab. 
to report on certain (pie.stions concerning the grain trallic to Karachi from 
the territory, served by the Nortli Western Raihvay. issued in 1910 

“ Up to recent years the eultivafors, speaking gem^rally, were poor, 
but latterly they have become much better off. This improvement in 
their po.sition has been brought about by two rea.sons : — 

(i) The increasing purcha.ses made by exporter of wheat. 

(ii) The substantial ri.se in prices which they have been able to 

obtain for the wheat. 

Note (a). The limit of 2 per cent, m limited to food graina other than wheat, but 
no allowance is made for dust or other impurities. 
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“ The wheat crop is ready for harvesting about the end of April and 
is immediately made ready for the market. 

“ The small cultivator at once brings the whole of his crop to the 
market for sale except a small portion which he keeps for his food. 

“ The moderate cultivator brings to market much the larger part of 
his crop but as his position financially is better than that of the small 
cultivators, he in practice keeps a part of the crop back for sale at a 
later period of the year. 

“ The large cultivator will, as a rule, only market about one-half of 
his crop, as he looks to obtain higher prices later in the year should the 
rains not lie satisfactory or should there be shortage of food at some part of 
India which will increase the demand in his locality. 

‘\The reasons for bringing the respective portions of the crop to 
nia>1{et, as above mentioned, by the small, moderate and large cultivator 
are common to all, cr., the obligation to pay their water or revimue 
taxes or both, and in a great many casi's, to discharge thiur indiditcd- 
ness to the money lender who has helped thmn with advances to pay tiie 
expenses of cidtivation and gathering their (U'ops. 

“ The Committee an' of o[)inion that suflici<*nt means of storage do 
not exist to enable cultivators to hold up the whole of their crop to 
secure higher prices on the ehanci' of an <‘xtraordinary demand for 
wheat, but even if such storage did exist in howev('r satisfactory a form 
the financial n'asons just stated would preclude this being practicable, 
as the cultivator is forced to market a very large portion of his crop 
immediately it is gathered. 

“ The exporting firms do not deal direct with the cultivator but 
make all their purchases through an agent who in turn buys partly from 
the cultivator, and ])artly from the “/won,*’ or what js known locally 
as the grain merchant. As above stated tlu', exporters' agents buy from 
the wheat stacked in the mumhs at the time the lU'W crop comes to market, 
but they also buy wheat for forward delivery ; these tninsactions take 
place at different times during several months before the crop is ready. 
In such cases the exporter takes delivery of the wheat wlu'ii deliverable at 
the railway station a!id in some cases in the godowns where he has g(^- 
downs of his own at certain important centres. 

The purchases of the exporter are entirely governed by the demand 
which arises for the wheat in western Europe but principally in England, 
and this demand is in turn governed by the supply of wheat grown in 
England or other countries, such as Russia, United States of America, 
Canada, ArgentTne and Australia, all these crops come into the market 
at a different time to the Indian crop, the result being that in conse- 
quence of the small quantity of grain in England the impoi-ter there must 
have wheat to sell to the millers who, in the absence of other available 
wheat, are willing to pay a good price for the Indian wheat. The period 
when there is least wheat available in Euroj)e is during the months of 
June, July and August and therefore the prices then rule high, so that 
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the importer instructs his agents in India, who are the exporters, to 
buy certain quantities of wheat at certain prices and it is this state of 
affairs that makes the exporter in India so anxious to obtain his wlu'nt 
in time to ship it during the months of May, June and July, in fact he 
obtains a somewhat higher price for the May shipment than lie does for 
the June shipment and again the June price is slightly higher than July ; 
after that prices become more even. It was stattal to the (\)mmittee 
that, as the exporter can afford to ])ay higher prices for the above 
three months’ shipment, he can in turn afford and does pay a higlier 
price to the owner upcoiintry in India for deliveries in these months.” 

It was remarked not many years ago that the d(''nan{l for wheat as 
people’s food will go on increasing and that no country ne(Mi th(‘refore 
fear of over production so long as there are transport facilities at a 
reasonable price. 

Hith(‘rto the principal taker of India's wheat has been the United 
Kingdom. 


The imports of wheat into the United Kingdom fiom 

itll couiita’ii's, 

Totiitum of 

per year, calculated on the average of the live yeais 1910 t^ 
follows : — 

) 1911 were as 

1 iithan 
whmt in 
ifie Vnitttl 


rmi'. 

Ktngdonu 

United StiUc' of America ...... 1 

Uaji'ida i 

.ilm. :>(>:! 


HusMa ......... 

dSL'.asd 


Cd'niianv ..... ... 

iH.iKMi 


lloiimania . . ...... 

Ti.Toa 


Tin key 

n.L'ji 


Aiceiitmc He|>ulili( ....... 

(. tti.isi 


Uhih 

•JiMTs 


Au^O.iIia ......... 

«)l 1.7ns 

- 

.\e« Zealand ... .... 

17,107 



whereas the imports from India into the United Kingdom on the same 
basis come to 929, 32d tons per year, or India comes next to America 
and Canada. 

The percentage of imports of wlnuit into the United Kingdom from 
the various countries was as follows : — 


— 

1910. 

j 1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1911. 

United States of Ainenea . 

10 4 

i:i2 

lS-2 

32-2 

32-9 

Russia .... 

21 0 

18.5 

8-2 

: 4-7 

7-0 

Canada .... 

1.5 0 

147 

! 19-7 

20-0 

30-3 

India .... 

170 

20 0 

I 23-2 

17-7 

10-3 

Australia .... 

12-5 

14-2 

1 10-9 

1 90 

117 

Argentina 

14-4 i 

: 1 

150 

17-1 

13-9 

6-3 

Other countries . 

1 

2-6 i 

1 

3-8 1 

2.7 ; 

1 

1-3 

1-5 
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In addition to getting wheat from foreign countries the United 
Kingdom also receives flour from all countries, the larger takings hither- 
to being from America, Canada, France, Germany and Australia. 
The despatches of flour from India to England for all practical pur- 
poses may be called “ nilN 

The imports of wheat flour into the United Kingdom were as follows 


during 1913 

Tons. 

Russia . . 119 

Clcrmany .... ... 22,790 

Motliorlands 2,120 

HelKium 1,005 

Franco 15,005 

Italy 5,125 

Austria Hungary 4,9S5 

Uoumania 2,490 

United 8tat('s of Ainorh a 307, SS2 

Argent ino Rcpublio 9,505 

Other foreign countries 1,220 

Rritish India 75 

Australia 17,451 

Canada 208,428 

Other Rritish }>oss(»ssionM 25 


After the war it will remain to be seen whether India will be. in a 
position to capture some of the wheat and wheat flour trade that will be 
lost to the enemy countries. 

In connection with the supply of wheat in the British market the 
following extract from the ‘ Memorandum on wheat for the British 
market by Sir James Wilson ’ state fidl\ the difference in the qualities 
and trade conditions of the prcductions of various countries : • 

“ As regards all Indian wheat the (juarter means a net weight of 
492 lbs. 8o that when the cpioted price is 40.s-. per quarter, this means 
that the buyer pays only 39.v. for 480 lbs. The ipiotations are c.i.f. ; 
that is, the seller pays the cost of insurance and freight, and the buyer 
gets the wheat delivered over the ship’s side at the price stated. The 
bags ate given free, and as the buyer can get about 8d. a quarter for 
them, that means that he pays for the wheat itself Sd. less per quarter 
than the price agreed on. The buyer gets off 2 per cent, discount and 
interest for GO days at 5 per cent., or in all 2 jj per cent, so that if he pays 
cash, he pays \s. Id. per quarter leas than the price agreed on (taking 
that price as 40 a’.) . On the other hand, under the conditions of the Indian 
wheat contract, the buyer pays at the wheat price for 2 per cent, of barley 
gram and other feeding grains, and, of course, generally gets at least 
that proportion. If we assume that those grains are worth to the buyer 
half the price of wheat, this means that he loses 1 per cent., or, in other 
words, he would pay 1 per cent, more than the price agreed on, if he 
were sure of getting nothing but pure wheat. That is, he considers the 
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wheat itself worth ^d. more per quarter than he pays for the mixture. 
Making all these allowances, it appears that when the price quoted for 
Indian wheat is lOs. per quarter, the buyers really pay only 376’. 8d. 
for 480 lbs. of pure w'heat. 

“ British wheat is paid for in cash at 504 lbs. to the (juarter, free oi^ 
rail, so that, without making any allowance for the varying railway 
freight, when it is quoted at HT.v. a quarter, the buver pays onlv 356. 3f/. 
for 480 lbs. 

“ In the case of Russian wheat, two per cent, discount is allowed. 
flus interest at five per cent, for about 75 days, and th(‘ buyer get.< a 
mixture containing about four per cent.'.Joreign matter, practically all 
cockle. The quarter is 192 lbs., .so that, after making all allowances, 
when Russian wheat is (pioted at 39.s*. (kf. })er (piarter, the buver really 
pays 38.6. 10^7. for ev(‘ry 480 lbs. of pure wheat he gets. 

“ Argentine wheat is paid for by the' gro.ss W4‘ight at 480 lbs. to the 
quarter, and is generally iin])ort ('d m bulk. Interest, is allowed for 90 days 
from date of arrival of the bill of lading at a half ])er cent, over short 
deposit rate, say, three p(‘r cent. 'Flie buycT expects to gt‘t about six 
per cent, of oats and other foreign matter, .so that he n’ally values the 
wheat at higher than the ([noted juice. It thus a|)j)ears that when the 
buyer jiays a nominal ju’ice of 37.v. iul. a (piart(‘r for Argentine wlusit, 
he really values the j)ure wluuit at 38.s\ 2(7. for 180 lbs. 

“ The eastern ])orts of th(‘ I'nitcal States now jiractically export only 
flour. AVhite Walla wheat from ( alifornia is bought at 500 Ih.s. to the 
(piarter gro.ss weight, Inteir.st is alIovv(*d for 00 days at aboiif. threui 
])(*r (’cut. Alter making all allow.mce.s' for inteiv.st, tare, and value of 
bags, when the (juotation is Ktv. [ku- (piart'T. the buyer ac.l.iially jiay.H 
about 38,6. for 480 lbs. of wh(‘at. 

Australian wheat is bought at 180 lbs. to the (pjaiter, and .similar 
allowanc(‘S have to lie made m this ca.s(‘ also ; .so that when it is (jiioted 
at 39.6., the buyer pays 38s. 7(7. for 480 lbs. The wheat is jiractically 
pure. 

Canadian wheat is imported in bulk, and is practicjally pur(‘ and 
carefully graded. The quarter is 180 lbs., and th(; only allowanoii to b(i 
made is that for inter(‘st, .so that when No. 2 northern Manitoba is quoted 
at 40.6., the buyer actually jaiys 39.6. 1 0(7. for 180 lbs. It ajipinirs that 
Canadian wlu'at is the most valuable wheat imported in any (juantity. 
This is partly owing to its own quality, but partly also to its being care- 
fully graded and tran.sported in bulk, .so that it is pure and uniform in 
character. 

“ About three-fourths of the wheat imported into the United King- 
dom from India come from Krachi. and all the wheat that conm from 
Karachi is cla.ssed in the Louden market soft wheat. Of the imports 
from Karachi about 55 per cent, consist of what is known as choice 
white Karachi, a soft wdiite wheat ; 10 per cent, of choice white Delhi, a 
more even-running soft white wheat ; and 35 per cent, of red Karachi, 
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t Soft red wheat with some rafe hard grafns. Thus nearly half of all 
■%'^W^itnVottedfrom India k the choke white Kambi, vrhichl 
very mixed I" chamtet, hut mainly consists of soft white gkn, with 
soiiie admixture of red or hard grains, the fewer the better. Although 
wheat in tht* Punjab is often ‘grown from mixed seed, there are many 
fields which produce wJieat much more uniform in type than the cargoes 
which rcacli Kngiand, and what probably happens is that when a Punjab 
or Karachi merchant buys wheat for export to England, if the lot is large 
enough to mak(‘ it worth while to handle it separately, and consists of 
,even-rininirig soft white plump graifis, with few red or hard grains, he 
sships it as choice wl ite J)(dhi (yery little wheat grown near Didhi really 
eoitU'S through Karachi) and expects to get Gd. or 9(1. per quarter extra 
for ihf If the lot, wliile, still consisting chiefly of soft white grains, is not 
even, and contains some red or hard grains, he sliips it as choice white 
Karaclii, the standard class for (‘xjiort. If it contains too many red or 
hard grains to be so classed, he mixes it with red Karachi, the inferior 
class, wliieJi commands a piice of Gd. or Hd. per (piarter ])elow that of 
choice white Karaclii. lie will not, if he can avoid it. buy for export to 
Jhigland any ivallv hard wheat (that is, (liniv or liorny, as distinguished 
from dry or tianslueent) wlielln'r white or red. 

*‘(!hoice white Bomhay, No. 1 elnh Pxuithay and No. 2 eliih Calcutta, 
which conimaiid a price' m the London market from i.v. (id to [hi. a 
<juaTtcr ul)o\e choice wliik' Karaclii, arc all .soft white wheats ; and hard 
red Bombay, which is piactu'ally the only ivally hard wheat imported 
from India, is juiced lowest of all, about Is. ltd., below elioice white 
Karachi. 


“ Proadly sjH'aking then the .softer and whiter a jiarcel of wheat is, 
the better price does it command in the London marke't ; and the, more 
it consists of red and esjK'eially of horny and flinty grains, the lower is 
the price it will fetciu Other (jualities which tend to raise tlic juice are 
the size, boldness, jdumjuiess, uniformity, and healthy aj)})earance of the 
grains composing tiie samjde. 

“ When one eomjiares t he net prices actually paid in tlie London 
market for LSO lbs. of wheat received from dilTeront countries, it appears 
that the best Indian wheats fetch a jirice about a shilling a ijuarter of 
480 lbs. below the prices of good Canadian wheat, and that choice white 
Karachi, which forms the bulk of the imports from India, is worth about 
2s. a qiiartcr below (hmadian, and about Is, a quarter below Australian 
wheat. Wlieii one sees the beautifully clean uniform wheats received 
from those countries, as compared with the mixed wheats received from 
India, tlie wonder is that the difference in price is not greater. Indian 
wheat commands in the London market a price about 26-. 6d. per quarter 
of 480 lbs. higher than average British wheat, its superiority over the 
home-grown grain being chiefly due to its greater dryness. On the 
whole, Indian wheat is of a quality which meets the requirements of the 
British miller, and if we could only supply him with uniform cargoes of 
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the best qualities of wheat now grown in India, they would coinnmud 
as good a price as almost any in the market.” 

The above remarks were made in 1910, and Mr. Duttin his report of 
1915 on the Rise in Prices in India states as follows 

“ India is able to spare 10 to 15 per ceiit. of its total production of 
wheat for other countries, unless unfavourable agricultural conditions 
reduce the supply to an abnormally low level, when not only do exports 
to foreign countries shrink to Very small dimensions but the sujiply also 
becomes insufficient to meet the internal demand, and consumers of 
wheat have to take lecourse to ric(‘ and other kind.s of food grams. 
Foreign wheat can haidly ever compete with the other grains of India, 
and is, therefore, seldom imjiorted to any substantial cxtmit. 

‘‘ The foreign demand for Indian wheat is essentiallv diiferent from 
that for Indian rice. Indian wheat is ordinaiily inferior to the wheat 
urown in Russia, the United Slates, Argent im* and the other ureat wheat 
exporting c()uiitiies of tlie ^\olld. It. does not actually compete with 
the wheat of these i-oiintil's but is HMjUired outside India onlv to sujipie* 
ment deficiencies. Apait. t laMadori'. irom internal conditions alTecting 
the su])j)lv, the expoits are subject to viohmt. lluctiiations aiising out of 
variations in the sujiply in oth«‘r count rie.s. In one \ear, the dt‘mand 
will be very large and. even il the Indian har\(‘.st i.s abundant, prices 
will ii.se ; in the lollowing year, the foMMgn dcmiand may b(‘ largely re- 
duced owing to abundant supplies fioin Russia, the United States and 
other (‘xporting count in‘s and. ('^en it the harvest in India be (hdicieiit, 
puces might iall. Tlu' Fui(»pean demand, therefoie. exercisi's a very 
important intliienc(‘ on th«‘ juice ol liidi.m wheat. 


‘‘The. following 
available .supjily of 

stattummt shows tiu' piodiietioiis. exjuiit and 
w'heat 111 l)iiti‘'h India." 

{In Ihoii sands oj )naands,) 


\ 

lien. 

K\|»et(s. 1 

j 

Kot available 

1 suj>|)ly Jiicluding 

1 \\a‘'t.i'ie and ro 
* (jiiireiMerjta f(jr 

•secebj. 

1 

; - 

;{ 


1908 . 

. 1 M.o.vr) 1 

: :;^i7 { 

1 1, 29,98 

J909 . 

1 

. 1 18,01,00 

i , 

3,02,08 

i ' 

1. '5, 88, 92 

1910 . 

. ! 2:1,09,8:; 

1 

3,04,17 

19,45,60 

1911 . 

. ' 23,00,77 

i 

1 

3,94,28 , 

19,66,49 

1 


mmRAPH ON INDIAN BAILfFAF RATES: 
The world’s outturn of wheat in millions of bushels was 




The price of wheat in India and in certain foreign countries was as 
follows in 1012 aud 1013, March to May— 
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March . 

.;*» ui 

.11 0 

31 (1 

1 

32 8 



37 ,1 


April . 

3.5 

3^: « 34 1 

1 

3.'i 4 


30 11 

' 

.. 

4, 2 
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31 10 
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March . 

32 8 

33 0 27 r» 



30 1 

30 8 1 

.10 2 

i 


April . 

33 4 

32 0 21) 3 

30 7 


34 0 

37 10 

37 2 

j 

May . 

.12 11 

1 

31) fi 21) 7 

1 

20 8 

31 (i 

34 1 

37 1 

37 8 
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The reasons for taking 402 lbs. to a quarter for Indian wheat have 
already been explained in Sir James Wilson’s Memorandum, extract 
from which bearing on this point has already been given. 

The following table gives a comparison of the ^fference in prices of 
Indian wheat between those charged in the Punjab aud those paid in 
England. 
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Calendar year. 

‘ 

Rupees per 
mniiitil. 

Slnlliii^fs pel 
quarter. 

Average price 
in Kngland 
and Wales 
of Indian 
Wheat. .Shil- 
lings [M'r 
quaiter. 

Piflfeit noo ho 
twiMui ihinjal 
and KnglUh 
price. Shil 
hm:s jMu 
ijUJUtcM'. 

HKIl 

‘2 0.’» 

1*1 i‘ ; 

1*0 S 

S 0 

IIMH' 

} ) 

1*0 2 

:il 1 

10 0 

\m . . . 

- I.'» 

1 •••** 

1*0 s 

10-1* 

UMM ' 

i 

J 1*0 

1 s 1 ; 

:n 

j;m’ 



1* 07 

1*1 1 , 

j 

;l’-7 

ii-;i 

11M)0 

21 

21 s 

i 

;5i 1* 

0 4 

1007 .... 

2 !Ht 

I'.i 1* 

d.o 0 

10 1 

loos ..... 

•1 10 

:{.•{ .7 

.{.■) 0 , 

1 r. 

1000 

1 

.0 ul 

1*0 1 

00 7 ; 

10 0 


It was n marked in 1910 that so long as there was a difference of 
10^. per (juaiter between the Punjab and the English prices the Punjab 
wheat could have a good chance in the London market as will be seen 
from the following remarks of Sir James ^V]lson. 

“ The Railway fieight of wheat from Amiitsar, one of the principal 
Punjab markets, to Karachi, a distance ^of Sib miles, is lOj annas per 
rnaund, or 5.y, 'Ml, per (piarter, and the fieight by sea from Karachi to 
London is now about Ib.v. per ton of 18 cwt., or J.s’. lOJ. per quarter, so 
that the total cost of cariiage would be 9.v. Id per quarter, and, allowing 
for insuiance, piofit, etc., it would seem that it should pay to export 
wheat from the Jhinjab to London, wlKUiever it can be bought in the 
Punjab, at, say, lls’. per quarter below the London price.” 

The average wholesale prices of wheat in India at the three poits and 
some of the impoitant centres were as follows before the war : — 
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The ruling prices at the poiia combined with the railway freights 
^ generally decide the flow of traflBc. Taking the month of March and 
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with the price ruling at Cawnpore at Rs. 3-12-0, it was not possible for 
either Calcutta or Bombay to do any business except such business 
which had already been transacted and contracted for under the forward 
sale system. The prices quoted at these ports were Rs. 3-15-0 and 
Rs. 4-2*0, whereas with the railway freight of Re. 0-5-3 to Calcutta and 
Re, 0-7-0 to Bombay, the total %ost of the Cawnpore production would 
be Rs. 4-1-3 at Calcutta and Rs. 4-3-0 at Bombay. Such prices cannot 
hold on and the price came down in April to Rs. 3-8-0 at Cawnpore and 
with Calcutta price at Rs. 3-15-0 and the Bombay price at Rs. 4-2-0, 
the latter port would command the traffic as the margin of profit would 
be greater in the case of Bombay buyers even with higher Railway 
freight to that port thus 


Rs. A. 1’. 

(!ost at ('avvnporo . . . . . , . , :5 s 0 


Railway froiglit to Bombay . 

.070 



Total . 91 r» o 

Bombay r^uotation 


. 4 L’ 0 

Margin of dilTorenco 


. 0 9 0 

Coat at Cawnpore . 


. 9 8 0 

Railway freight to Calcntta . 

0 r» 9 



Totaf. . 9 19 9 

Rrioo in Calcutta . 


. 9 15 0 

Margin of diff('r(.M\co 


.010 

The average price per 

maund of wheat in Calcutta, Bombay and 

Karachi for the years 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911 and 1912 arc given 

Year. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. Karaclii. 


Us. A. r 

Rs. 4. P. Rs. A. P. 

1908 

1) 7 

0 19 5 0 1 

1909 

1 1.^1 0 

5 13 0 4 12 9 

1910 

:i If) 

5 14 1 4 2 3 

1911 

u 7 

5 1 10 4 0 4 

1912 . . ' . 

4 1 4 

5 19 5 4 6 11 


The Bombay prices were generally the highest, Karachi came next 
high during 1910 to 1912, 

Karachi commands a large wheat area and from most districts in the 
Punjab (e.xcept from places close to Bhatinda, Kot Kapura, Rewari and 
pelhi where Bombay can compete), the railway freights to Karachi being 
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much lower because of shorter distances, it draws the traftio iu com- 
petition with Bombay, even though the Bombay prices may rule higli. 

The sea freights for wheat from 1908 to 1912 to the United Kingdom 
from the three ports were as follows : — 


Stenmer freight on wheat to England per ton. 
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The difference between the freights to London during the following 
years from Calcutta and Bombay were as follows : 
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l!)ll 

1!)12 


1 V. (1. 

0 a {) 

0 :) 10 

0 7 i 

0 7 I 

0 7 0 


Taking the average difference at i'0-7-0 or 84d. per ton (i.e., 

As. 84-r27 per maund) between the ('a lent ta and the Bombay steamer 
freights, the difference per maund conu's to 3,', annas, and thus Bombay 
was able to offer a better price than Calcutta. The steamer freight 
from Karachi does m)t compare unfavourably with Bombay according 
to the figures given in the statement above. It is also significant 
to note that in lt)08 the steamer fnught from Calcutta was at its 
lowest figure taking the frcight.s from that port for the years 1908 to 
1912, and during that year Calcutta offered the best price for wheat 
taking the prices niling at that port from 11K)8 to 1912. 

The question of providing elevators for wheat in the Punjab was Elt^xnors. 
examined by a committee appointed by the Bailway Board in 1909, 
and it was decided that if the Local Government provided elevators at 
places in the Punjab the railway would afford facilities hi the way of 
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providing siding accommodation to the elevators and also supply certain 
** number of wagons fitted to carry grain in bulk. Elevators would assist 
the ryots in storing grain in order to encourage ryots or the merchants 
in India (who can afford to buy and store wheat) to keep the grain in 
elevators awaiting a rise in the market, although it was held that the 
ryots generally must dispose of the grain soon after it was harvested. The 
prices of wheat in winter in England being higher it was held that the 
traffic could be held back in India to the advantage of the Indian ryots, 
zemindars or hamas, whoever can hold the grain till then, and that 
instead of all the traffic being nished through in 3 or 4 months it would 
be distributed throughout the year.* 

Iniian Rail The traffic carried by the following railways in wheat and wheat 

traffic follows duling 1910 to 1913-14 : — 

♦tt wheat. 


— 

\Vh(>at. 

Wheat flour. 

NoUTU WkSTF.HN It.MLWW. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1010 

1,140,01)1 

73,486 

101 1 

1,200,804 

82,782 

1012 

1,704,400 

88,760 

1013 

i,:u4,:ir)7 

08,496 

OuiUI AND Hohilkh\nu I’mi.wav. 



1010 ’ . 

2:10,408 

18,700 

1011 

210,721 

21,002 

1012 

;iO2,O08 

21,229 

10U.14 

210,770 

21,116 

\ 

Grkai Tndun rcMNsui.v Railway. 



1010 

184,i:i8 

19,909 

lOU 

:}2i,:i9.*) 

20,203 

1012 

404,4:i7 

21,912 

101 ;mi 

r>(K),7o9 

2.5,104 

Kast Railway. 



1010 

349,030 

40,009 

1011 

402,943 

40,349 

1012 . . ■ 

474,068 

4.3,030 


321,164 

47,320 


♦ Wheat elevator ia nearly ready or already noiking at Lyall|^ur. 
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Wheat. I W'heut flour. 


Bengal Nagpuii Railnnay. 

1 

! Tons, 

1 

Tons. 



83,707 

0,851 

1911 

122,135 

0,017 



90,930 

7,184 

1913.14 

S0,029 

- 9,532 

Bombay, JUkoda and (.'entkal India 



(Buoad gauge). 





118,153 

8,050 

1911 

117,930 

9,970 



153,008 

12.914 

1913-14 

131,337 

10,811 

Bo.mbav, B.vuod\ and Centual India 
(Mltiie gauge). 





183,188 

10,589 

1911 

218,705 

13,191 



201,119 

10,377 



215,.3(»0 

10,527 

BeN(.\l and .\oiiiu-\Vlniekn lUlLWA^. 



1910 

92,190 

1,4.14 

1911 

100,000 

5,235 

1912 

118,502 

1,583 

1913 11 

91,229 ! 

9,220 

lloiULKUND \ND KlMAON B MLW W. 



1910 

01,531 

2,187 

1911 

01,123 

2,427 

1912 

82,218 

2,159 

191314 

05,715 

3,012 

JoDiin k-Bikanlk Rail'' \v. 



1910 ... ... 

81,792 

2,614 

1011 

108,015 

3,000 

1912 

172,031 

2,925 

191314 . . . 

100,910 

3,193 
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To analyse these figures detailed statistics of station to station traffic 
for 1911 for important railways have been examined and they are 
commented upon in tlie following paragraphs. 

Dealing first with the North .Western Railway, it is found that the 
total wheat traffic of this Railway in 191 1 was 1,290,804 tons or 35,135,685 
maunds, of which hookings to Karachi alone amounted to 30,578,676 
maunds giving the North Western Railway an earning of Rs, 1,51,05,724 
on Karachi traffic which works out to Re. 0-7-11 per maund, and taking 
the export rates to Karachi that were in force at the time (1911) this rate 
was charged for distances of 601 miles so that the North-Western Railway 
. got a very good average rate and lead on export wheat traffic. 

Borih-Wt»iini The traffic in wheat from the North Western Railway to Bombay 
Calcutta wu.s as follow.s : - 

ratet, 

'I’o — Mauii(h. 


Calcutta ... 23,70:i 

Bombay 210,011) 


The liighest lead on traffic to Bomiiay via Delhi (the despatclies via 
the junction being most to llombay) was 195 miles, and 65 miles via 
(lhaziabad, and 89 miles via Bliatiuda, whereas great bulk of the traffic 
to Calcutta was made over by tlu; North Western Railway at Meerut 
and some via (lhaziabad, and on rid Meerut traffic the North Western 
Railway lead was less than 20 mih's. 

The North Western Railway seule rate for grain (Col. II. rate) is as 
follows 


Telescopic scale. 


Pit) per uuiuiul por nnlo. 

For llrst 160 milos \ 

For extra tli'ttancus o\or 150 but not o.Koooding 300 mllo•^ . . \ 

For extra (b'ttnnco.s above 300 mil 'S but not cxcowling -I.")!) milo.s . | 

For extra distances above 450 miles 1 


plus a terminal of 3 pies per maund. 

These rates apply generally, except that lump sum rates lower than 
this scale are in operation for export traffic to Karachi for distances of 
more than 300 miles. 

Therefore the North Western Railway rates to rival ports are not 
“ block rates,” because the North Western Railway rate starts with J 
pie per maund per mile, whereas the Bengal Nagpur, East Indian and 
Great Indian Peninsula Railways’ rates on grain to rival ports start at 
i pie per maund per mile, and 8 to 9 pies terminals .are charged. 
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The principal wheat despatching,^ stations on the North Western 
Railway are as follows and the traffic forwarded from each of these sta- 
tions or group of stations during 1911 are shown below 



Maunds, 

Meorut 

. 444,002 

Muzaffarnag.u' 

. 572,973 

kSaharanpiir ...... 

. 397,153 

AmballaCity 

. 419,336 

Ludhiana ...... 

. 316,839 

Phagwaia 

. ;41,351 

JuUundurCity 

. 670,800 

Ainnt.«ar . . . '. 

83,700 

.Stations on Dollji-Lahoio sci t ion 

. 2,230,077 

(jfujarklian 

. 195,840 

.Multan ('it \ an<l t'antonmont . 

. 347,710 

.Statiuib on tho Lahore-Rohii .s<*ilion 

. 2,170,335 

Kliaiipur ...... 

57,988 

Stations on Iho Kohii-Kaiaclu .section 

. 333,125 

.Sukkur 

. 1,040,362 

Sangla Hill 

. 901,428 

C.'hiniot» Road 

. 837,212 

Lyallpur 

. 1,579,178 

(Jojra 

. 1,889,461 

Tobatek Singh 

. 974,399 

Sargodha ...... 

911,108 


The distances and the old and new rates to Karachi are as shown 
below 




— 


1 

; Rato per 
inaiiiKl lit 
; probent. 

Rato per 
niaund in 
jforco previous 
to October 

1 1916. 


Miles from Karac hi 


1 Rh. A. V. 

Rfl. A. r. 

948 

Meerut City 



1 0 9 9 

1 

0 8 1 

933 

MuzafTarnagar 



[ 0 10 0 

0 7 10 

897 

Saharanpur 



0 9 10 

0 7 6 

842 

Amballa City . 



0 10 3 

0 8 1 

806 

Ludhiana 



0 10 10 

0 9 8 

816 

fhagwara 



0 11 1 

0 10 0 

802 

Jullundtir City 



0 11 3 

0 10 4 

786 

Amritsar 



0 11 6 

0 10 6 

727 

Fexozoporo 

. 


(J 10 3 

0 9 0 

755 

Lahore . 

. . . . 


0 11 2 

0 10 0 
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Miles Karachi. 

Rate per 
maund at 
present. 

Rate per 
maund in 
force previous 
to October 
1916. 



Ru 

A. 

r 

Rs 

A. 

P. 

804 

(lUjarklian 

0 

12 

3 

0 

11 

6 

075 

Multan Cl f y 

0 

9 

3 

0 

7 

0 

428 

Klianjiur 

U 

7 

0 

0 

5 

9 

i>yii 

Sukkiir 

0 

5 

10 

0 

4 

0 

711 

Sunglallill 

0 

lU 

8 

0 

9 

0 

084 

ijyalljuir 

0 

lu 


0 

9 

3 

05:1 

, , ..... 

U 

10 

1 

0 

8 

9 

030 

Tohatok Smgli 

0 

9 

10 

0 

8 

8 

721 

iSargodlui ....... 

0 

10 

10 

0 

9 

9 

282 

Laiklian.i ....... 

0 


9 

0 

3 

9 

7:11 

Kusui j 

0 

10 

4 

0 

9 

0 


Except ill the ea.se of (.{ujarkluin the enhanced rates are not higher 
than Re. O-ll-O jior niaiind, and according to Sir Janies Wilson's calcula- 
tions 10 to 11 annas \vere considered to be about the rate suitable from 
the Punjab to Karachi which would admit of movement of wheat to the 
London market taking the railway freight, steamer freight and the price 
in the Punjab and the London price into account. What rates will be 
suitable, after the war is over, is a (juestion \vhich is difficult of decision 
at the present moment. The total supplies of London from all wheat 
producing countries, the steamer freights from all such countries, and 
the prices at the ])lace of jiroduction and in London, will decide the 
point. Hut the following factors might be borne in mind. 

1. The rise in steamer freights will be all around and will not be 

conlined to cargoes from India alone. 

2. For a time, the supplies from the continent of Europe will be 

of a limited nature whereas supplies from India will be no 
less than what India has supplied in the past unless there 
IS scanty rainfall or an unfavourable season in some 
otlier way, 

IJ. India will, however, have to compete with supplies from the 
United States of America, Canada and Argentine Republic, 
and if the steamer freights from those places are lower, 
India will be at a disadvantage, but the general curtail- 
ment of supplies from Europe will give India a chance, at 
any rate for a few years after the war. 
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There will be a rise in the prices owing to restricted freight being 
•vailable and the-slight rise in the railway rates to the extent of 
le. • 0-1-3 to Re. 0-2-4 per maund can not do much harm in the way of 
estricting the despatches from India, but a great deal will depend on 
he freight available for the carriage of produce from the different 
loimtries which supply England. 

It cannot be said that the railway rates on the North Western 
Railway arc not lower for longer distances than for shorter distances. 
This may be said to be due to a certain extent : - 

1. to rates at places like Delhi, Ainballa, Amritsar. Meerut, 

Saharanpur, Muzaffaniagar, Feroze])ofc having to be 
low necessarily for longer distances than for stations in 
the interior owing to existence of competition with Bombay 
and Calcutta at the former places, 

2. to so many junctions and parallel lines on the North Western 

Railway. 

But on the East Indian Railway, the rates on parallel lines were 
adjusted on the basis of rates from corresponding stations on the main 
line and the East Indian Railway rates als(t rule the rates for Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway and the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

Now to refer again to the rates of the North Western Railway 

The rates to Karachi are from— 


It'- \ r 


lialii'M' fd T.i’j unit T ... . Oil J 

.hilliimliir fill SOJ niilc'. . . . . . . 0 1 1 a 

LiulliinM I for SO() mitt - . . . . . . 0 lO 10 

,\iiitit'ai tdt TSC) mil* - . . . . Olio 


which might liav(‘ been a group rate ol Re. 0-1 l-.'l, and this rate would 
have commanded tlie area around these centres* except at places near 
Ecrozepore and near Andjalla. 

According to (jovernment of India h.^t of mills and lactones there 
arc the following flour milk in the ranjab and Sind : -* 


AiiilialKi ( i1 \ Amiil-.'i 

Bhatiiulci I'Vi <»/.<*) KM 0 

Lahoro 8ukkur 

S)]kat|>ai 

besides the mills in Delhi and Karachi, 

The railway traffic in wheat and flour to and from these places were 
as follows although each of the above places arc wheat centres and a 
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large quantity of wheat was available for purchase locally in addition 
to the quantity brought by rail 


{Figmrs for 19 1 1.) 




Whi.at 


Whfat Flour. 


N.iiiii'' uf 'lUtioih. 

Oiiaii- 

tity 

r n i\i-d. 

i:.uii- , ratf' 

iiiKs 1 p. r 

^ inuiiiid. 

AMiaj,'*'' (Jii.m- 

l<ad Mtv 

111 d(*«- 

iiiiliH iwtclied 

r.ani- 

A\oriige 

rate 

per 

iiiiiiiud 

Average 

lead 

III 

miles 


M.ititids 

llH. A V 

juttiinds 

11 s. 

A, p. 


Aiiiljiillii Cautotiiaeut .md 
City 

1 '.)(), 4. 'i') 

22,217 1 10 

71 205,839 

40,271 

2 0 

108 

Lahon' .... 

I47,c:>:{ 

12,270 1 4 

41 7,:uii 

1,280 

2 10 

121 

Amriaiir 

24,5:47 

;i,2:i() ^ 2 1 

M , 31,570 

3,727 

1 11 

78 

rt'rtj/.'pou 

.11,077 

4,217 ' 2 0 

H4 O.HOO 

700 

1 10 

70 

Sukkur .... 

•n.72.'» 

4,402 1 2 3 

•12 . 21,218 

3,087 

2 0 

no 

■Shlkiiriiur 

i:n,7i):i 

85,:)05 , :i 2 

141 274,04.-. 

07,301 

3 11 

101 

m\\i .... 

4o,:):io 

3,452 ; 1 4 

40 j 27,140 

2,217 


40 

Bhatlnda 


23,052 1 2 0 

120 1 01,900 

' i 1 

13,480 

8 6 

155 


The above statement discloses the following facts : 

1. 'rhe average lead on wheat received by rail by the mills was 

less than 150 miles and geiK'rally between 70 and 95 miles 
on which the rate charged was |th pie per maimd per mile 
fU(s 3 pies terminal. 

2, Similarly in the case of flour each mill did not command a 

larg(‘ area, the highest average lead on flour traflic being 
1G4 miles. 

. 3. The wagons carrying wheat to the mills got back loads of 
flour. 

Thus indicating that although the traflic to and from the mills is for 
short lengths, the traflic gives loads to wagon in both directions at 
paying rates and that if rates for long distances arc reduced the railway 
earnings on present traflic cannot be aflected, while long distance traffic 
will be encouraged. 

East Indian Railway Wheat traffic. 

The figures of wheat traflic to Bombay from the East Indian Railway 
have been given in chapter YII on Maxima and Minima rates and they 
are, therefore, not repeated here, and the terminals and rates on such 
traffic have also been discussed in the chapter on “ undue preference 
and block rates.” 

The East Indian Railway traffic in wheat is principally to Calcutta, 
part of which is consigned to Khidderpore Docks and the remainder 
to Howrah. The traffic consigned to the Docks is for direct shipment, 
and of the traffic to Howrah a portion is also eventually shipped. The 
East Indian Railway goods sheds at Howrah provide aocommodation 
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for brokers, and buying and selling is done there and a portion of the 
produce brought to Ho^vTah is sold to exporters and is repacked in 
double bags and sent on by boats across the river Hughli to the Docks 
for shipment. 

Out of the total traffic in 1911 of 402,943 tons on the East Indian 
Railway the quantities of wheat received at Howrah and at the Khidder- 
porc Docks were as follows during 1911 : - 



1st halt 1911. 

2iid halt 1911. 

Tulal. 


Toil'-. 

I'unN. 

Toil''. 

How rail. 

93, 2. M 

.S4,03.3 

177.290 

Kliiddorpoio Dotk."' 

116,227 

31,729 

Ut;,9.'')t) 




324.240 


Iffie total earnings of the East Indian Railway wheat traffic in 1911 Kast hulian 
were Rs. 22,09,940, of which traffic from the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway and the Oudli and Rolulkhand Railway to Calcutta (Howrah nndrdusf^ 
and Docks) contributed no less than Rs. 14,01.293. The traffic ufd 
Mokameh Ghat and vtd Moghalserai was as follows : - 


rid MoLanich (jhal (raflic. 

VAVii Iiulian Hail- Ton«. \{^. Avoragc lato lu'i niauiul. 

\wi.y load. H.A.r. 

l’8t mik"''. bt.ldV ;{,:iS,di7 0-3 1 - 13 pio jM*r miuind per mile. 

\'i(i Moijhihndi traffic. 

A.C'aagoi.UojK i uiauiid. 

Miles. Tons Rs. H.a.p. 

419 171,3.')0 10,02,31(1 0-3-8 -^ lUuiuo per maiind per mile. 


It will be seen Uiat the traffic rid Mokainehghat did not give the 
East Indian Railway a higher rate than between fth and Jth pie pel 
maund per mile and the rate vid Moghalserai averaged betw'een foth 
and rlth pie per maund per mile. 

The enhancements that have been made in the East Indian Railway 
rates will tend to increase these figures to ^-th and Jth pie per maund 
per mile respectively or slightly more. The rate.s from j)arti(;ular stations 
will be referred to when we come to the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
and the Bengal and North-Westcni Railway rates. 

The principal local stations on the East Indian Railway sending 
wheat to Calcutta were as follows and the old and ikav rates w'ork out 
as under 


Distances from Calcutta— 

' Hicsont ruloB. Old rato8. 


Miles. 

202 Rajmahal . 
219 Sahebgan] . 
246 , Colgong . 


Rs A. p. 
0 3 6 
- Loop line 0 3 7 

0 3 n 


Rs. A. P. 
(400 raaundh) 0 2 9 
„ 0 3 4 

u y 4 
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Distances jrm Calcutta— 


Present rates 


Old rate? 


Ks. 

A. I*. 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Mlnnr out a^ipiiiios (J 

(ndMoiighyr 0 

.5 3 (400 maunds) 

4 « 

i» 

4 

3 

P.iltM . 

0 

4 11 

M 

0 

4 

8 

41 1 Ilux ii . On < hold hno 

0 

5 0 


0 

5 

3 

.‘{.jll StH'ir.iin . (Oil Oi.iri 1 tliord) 0 

5 2 

.. 

0 

.7 

- 



llatos irrespective of load 



niiiirw.ui 

0 

G 10 


0 

5 

3 

."'(ll Kliagii 

0 

G 10 


0 

5 

3 

(l.'Cl (’avv'iipore . 

0 

G 10 


0 

.7 

.1 

720 Ktawah 

0 

8 0 


0 

G 

0 

820 l''arukha!).nl (luaiudi Imo) 

0 

8 10 


0 

G 

10 

H0(i llatlihts 

0 

8 1) 


0 

G 

0 

82.”) Aliuaih 

0 

8 11 


0 

G 

11 

8.)(i KliuijaCity 

0 

0 0 


0 

7 

2 

HOC) IliilaiuUhalir (l)iancli liin‘) 

0 

0 1 


0 

7 

3 

HOI (dia/,ial).ul . 

0 

0 3 


0 

7 



Th(‘ foroniOHt feature iu tlieso rates is that whether the stations are 
situated on the Loop line close to the river Ganges, or on the chord line, 
or on the Grand (liord line, or on a branch, the charge for a lesser dis- 
tance is not greater than for a longer. To observe this principle it will 
be seen that the low rate quoted at Cawnpore has been applied 
difterentially as far as llluirwari (/.e., 033 mile rate has been applied 
differentially up to 537 mih*s). 

It may, however, be argued that this principle has not been applied 
in the matter of through rates in that the Last Indian Railway propor- 
tion of through rates say froni the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway or 
from the Bengal and North-Western Railway are lower than the rates 
applying locally from stations nearer Galcutta than xMoghalserai or 
Mokameh. But the two cases are not analogous. In the case of the 
through rates the public are concerned in the sum of the through rates, 
i.e., in the charge on the whole distance. If it be brought forward as 
an argument that while the rate from Sasaram, 350 miles from Calcutta, 
is Re. 0-5-2 per maund, that via Moghalserai, 419 miles, on Babrala 
traffic is Re. 0-i-l, the reply to this point will be that the through 
rate from Babrala to Calcutta is Re. 0-9-3 for 833 miles, which is 
based on the Aligarh-Howrah rate of Re. 0-8-11 for 825 miles. So that 
if rates from stations of origin to destination are compared distance 
for distance the rates arc fair. 
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The scale rates for all grain pulses and common seeds on the follow- 
ing railways work out as luider - 



Miles. 

Indian 
liiul\sa\ . 

North 
Wi'^tcrn 
B.iihv a\ . 

Indian 

Peninsula 

Bonihay. 
Baro<la ' 
and 

( Vnttnl 
India 

Oudh 

and 

Bohil- 

khund 

Bciimil 
NaLiinit 
Bailw t \\ . 









Kailw. 

y. 

Hallway. 




Ks 

r. 

Hs 

\. 

IN 

\. 1*. 

IN 

\ 

I- 

IN, r. 

IN. J‘. 

:.() 


0 

1 S 

0 

1 s 

0 

2 4 

0 

1 

10 

0 2 2 

0 1 H 

7.> 


0 

1 10 

0 

1 10 

0 

2 0 

0 

- 

A 

0 2 7 

0 L- 1 

100 


0 

2 

0 


0 


0 


0 

0 2 7 

0 2 9 

ir»o 


0 

2 10 

0 

4 

0 

4 10 

0 


4 

0 3 0 

0 1 2 

L‘00 


0 

3 5 

0 

[ 2 

0 

0 :j 

0 


11 

0 3 10 

0 5 7 

2:)0 


0 

1 0 

0 

5 1 

0 

7 7 

0 


4 

0 1 0 

0 0 11 

IIIHI 


(1 

4 0 

0 

.-,11 

0 

0 0 

0 

i; 

:il 

0 1 S 

0 S 1 

:{:>() 


u 

5 2 

0 

0 7 

0 

5 

0 

1) 

!> 

0 5 \ 

0 H S 

4:)0 


0 

0 2 

0 

7 11 : 

1 

0 


0 

7 

7 

0 0 9 

0 9 0 

:m 


! 0 

1 

(i S 

(> 

S (i 

0 

1 

0 

H 

0 

0 7 5 

0 S 1 

0(K) 

. 

0 

7 8 

0 

1 

0 7 

0 

i 

0 

s 

(• 


0 7 10 

(;:>o 

1 

. 1 

0 

S 1 

0 

to 0 

0 

0 5 j 

0 

H 

9 


(1 0 0 

7<K) 


0 

S 0 

0 

10 7 

0 

i 

0 

0 

1 

0 : 


0 0 0 

750 


II 

S 10 

0 

li 1 

0 

10 1 , 

0 

0 

3 


0 0 11 



Scale 

(’..1 

( 

•ill. ! 

S 

,alc 


Col. 

S( ah* 



B 1 


'1 


.) : 

1 



\ 

0 

Q 


Scalf niteji 
for Himt 
ntul oOiei 
(jniins ou 
(ill Indian 
fiaihcaijji. 


There are, however, special lump sum rates, which are generally 
lower than scale rates, apj)licable on export tradic to the port, whicli 
gives the railway on which the traflic originates the longest lead. 
The Great Indian Peninsula Pailway rates are the highest, except for 
• distances 600 miles and beyond, when the North Western Railway rates 
become the highest for long distance tratlic. It will be noticed that 
the East Indian Railway rates are the cheapest for all distances up to 
600 miles. 

The Bengal Nagpur Railway rates are the highest, next to the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, for all distances 150 to 450 miles, but for long 
distances beyond 600 miles the Bengal Nagpur Railway rates are the 
lowest. But in the first place the traffic on this line over 600 miles is 
nominal, and it is particularly to be noted that while the rate for 250 
miles is Re. 0-6-11 that for 750 miles also is Re. 0-6-11, while the ratear 
for 300, 350, 450 and 500 miles work out to Re. 0-8-4. Be. 0-8-8, 
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Qrtai Indian 
Peninaulii 
Railway 
wheat traffic 
and ratee. 


Re. 0-9-0 and Re 0-8-1 per maund respectively.* Further when the 
traffic goes to Bombay the Bengal Nagjnir Railway rates for distances 
up to say 100 miles are very high— as high as those of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway— 


MiltiN. 


♦Bengal 

Nagpur 

Railway, 


Ureat 

Indian 

Peninsula 

Railway. 


Rs. A. 1*. Rs. A. P. 

:,0 0 2 1 0 2 I 

7r, . 0 2 <» 0 2 7 

mo . ... 0 :i 5 0 

mo 0 4 lit 0 I s 


It can therefore 1 m‘ said that low average statistical cost of working 
of a railway (Bengal Nagjmr Railway for instance) or a low average rate 
is no, proof that such a railway always charges even a commodity like 
grain at low rates. Their low average rate is purely due to the heavy 
coal traffic. 

Great Imhan Peninsula Railway. 


Out of the total wheat traffic of 8,748,309 maunds 5,789,216 maimds, 
were for Bombay and the l)ooking8 to this port w'ere principally from 
the following stations : 



Ktorn 

.Mauiuh 

Hal 

' jH'l 

.Mllcx, 

— 



niaiiii 

Hs \ 

1. 



Dfvliili . 

2.'*,(»s:i 

(t 

1 

u 

ii;; 

Bombay ProHicloncy^ 

Nasik . 

7!,2S!i 

0 

1 

1 

117 

Main Lino. 

Nandgaoi) 


0 


4 

162 


Lasalgaon 

25(»,2.'.0 

0 

1 

11 

147 

1 

llaida .... 

3si,n!M; 

0 

'» 

0 

117 


Ttmaiiii .... 

i2L<)2e ' 

0 

s 

!) 

436 

Main Line, Central 
Provinces. 

Banapura 

1 147,336 ' 

1 1 

0 

s 

0 

443 


Itnisi .... 

1 70,046 

0 

8 

0 

' 464 

Central Pruv hum's x 

Scmii .... 

1 104,776 

0 

8 

\) 

488 

Jubbulpur branch. 

Pipaiiuv .... 

. 223,360 

0 

8 

0 

1 606 


j ( ladarvada 

79,333 

0 

8 

9 

636 


Karcli .... 

, 162,061 

0 

8 

0 

654 

j 


Gutegaon 

124,297 1 

0 

7 

0 

r>83 

1 


Shahpura 

66,802 

! 1 

0 

7 

6 

597 


•The Bengal Nagpur Railway have aince introduced the following telesoopio rates 
for wheat andother grains and sc^s 

For distances up to 300 miles |rd pie per maund per mile plus for any additional 
distance above 300 miles pie Therefore, the disparity in rates pointed oiit will 
uot now eiist. 
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Front 

Maund'S. 

1 Rate per 

J niaund. 

1 Miles 




Rs. A. r. 



^ Jubbulpur 

200,740 

0 7 0 

010 

Central Provinces 



Jiibbnlpur branch 
—contd, 

Ntuipnr .... 

47,301 

45,2.30 

}() 7 0 

520 


1 id Uwalior (fioin C L. 

25,125 




Railway). 





Bma .... 

(;3,2.35 

(» 0 7 

007 

Central India, Mam 

Bamora 

171,72S 

0 !) 7 

507 

Line. ^ 

Bhilsa .... 

2SH,0.37 

0 7 

555 


Bhopal .... 

f)l,S22 

0 0 7 

521 

C'awnpore branch, 

" Cai\nporo 

30,710 

I) 8 7 

840 

United Provinces. 

( Kunch .... 

31.H01 

0 0 5 

707 

Katni branch, Central 

I" »s.uigoi .... 

503,712 

0 0 7 

054 

Provinces. 

[ Damoh .... 

458,078 

0 0 0 

702 

(Central India Pina 

‘ Unna .... 

130,888 

0 0 7 

081 

Kotah branch. 

(, Baran .... 

318,400 

0 0 0 

754 

U j j a i n-B h o p a 1 

I' Shnjanlpnr 

102,557 

V 7 3 

671 

branch, (VntiaL 




India. 

Akodia ... 1 

4 1,042 

0 7 3 

570 

Agra*DoIhi Choid 

Kosi 

02,97.2 

0 tl 4 

894 

Kaihiay, Cnitc'd 

Provinces. 





Contra! Provinces 

Fast. Indj.in Railway nd 

1)5,574 

0 7 0 

010 


.Inbbuljair. 



United Provinics 

Ka.st ludiiin Railwax nd 

208,480 1 

0 0 11 

057 


Delhi. 



^ Bengal and North- Westeni 

30,720 j 


840 


Railway vf'd Cawnpnr. 

1 

between 
0 8 0 


. 

('awnpore branch, 

1 

1 

and 


United Provim es. 


1 

0 8 7 




1 

per 



Ondh and Rohilkiiand Rail- 

81,521 ! 

maund. 

840 


w ay vid Cawnporo. 

1 


Agra-Delhi Chord 

North-Western Railway vid 

52,228 

0 ‘o 11 

057 

Railway, Panjab. 

Delhi. 




j 

'' Bengal Nagpur Railway vid 

1,310,880 

0 7 O' 

520 

Nagpur branch, Cen* J 

Nagpur. 


1 


tral Provinces, | 

Bengal Nagpur Railway rid 

440,200 

0 7 0 1 

616 

1 

Jubbulpur. 


1 
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It has already been observed that the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway rates for pjrain, as compared with the rates of other liney, are on 
the whole hij^h. 

It y,i\\ also be noticed that while the rate from Jubbulpiir is Re. 0-7-0 
for 610 miles the ratc.s for stations nearer Bombay are higher ; for 
instance, while from all stations, say Kareli to Timarni (for distances 
554 to 4115 miles), a group rate of Re. 0-8-9 is quoted, the rate from 
Harda on the same line of the railway is Re. 0-9-0 for 417 miles. It 
does not, however, seem that this higher rate has affected the traffic 
in any way, beeause taking all stations Jubbulpiir to Ilarda, the 
quantity desjiatched from Harda was at the highest figure. Harda 
is a changing station from which goods trains start, it gives a bigger 
traffic, and the merchants at Harda may say that they are not 
accorded the same treatment as merchants at stations further away 
from Harda, which include road side stations with lesser traffic. 

The rates from stations Jubbulpiir to Gotegaon, for cbstances of 
GIG to 513 miles, are still lower for longer distances. This is because 
the East Indian Railway rate from Jubbulpiir to Howrah k Re. 0-8-0 
per maund for 73!} miles. But a group rate of Re. 0-8-9 or a rate of 
Re, 0-9-0 per maund seem to be possible for all .stations Shahpura 
to Harda (597 to 417 miles) if the Jubbulpiir rate had been fixed at 
Re. ()-!)-() as only one anna differenco in favour of C'alcutta cannot 
have miicli effect on the despatches to either port 

The rates on the Jubbiilpur-Gadarvada section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway have some relation to rates on the Katni- 
Saugor section (which runs parallel to and noith of the former 
section and there are pucca roads running from Danioli and Bangor 
to Jubbulpiir and Karachi on the Jubbulpiir branch) ; but it is 
observed that the rates from Saugor and Hamoh, two important 
stations on thi.s latter section, to Bombay are quoted at Re. 0-9-7 
and Re. 0-9-G respectively, so that a rate of Re. 0-9-0 from stations 
on the Jubbulpiir line will not be such as to divert the traffic or 
to affect the traffic adversely, because the traffic from stations w'ith 
Re. 0-9-0 rate is bigger. This will avoid di.sparity in rates, which now 
exists. 

pesides the traffic to Bombay, the next important traffic in wheat 
is that to the cotton producing district stations, such as the following, 
which received the traffic noted against each station 

^ Maiindi. 


JftIg'ioM ... 110,413 

Dlmniaiigftoii 114,214 

Aini'.voti 100,829 

Mrtlkainir . 59j27 

Nandum 53^466 

Sliegaon ... 04,482 

AkcU 39^430 
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The traffic to such stations give loads to wagons in both directions, 
for the wagons coming in with grain are back loaded with cotton. The 
traffic received at Amraoti paid an average rate of Ee. 0-()-2 per niaund 
(weight 100,829 maunds— earnings Rs. 39.162), and according to their 
local scale of grain rates this rate gives them an average lead of 220 
miles, for which distance tlie Ea.4 Indian Railway scale rate would have 
been Re. 0-3-7 per maund. 

Some interesting features in rates making oi a railway will he seen 
from the following sta.temeMt of rates : 


Rates for wheat jroin stations on (he J atihal juir Ifai.si snhon o( (he (treat 
Indian Peninsula Railwaij to Delhi. 


Distanee to Delhi 


ItoUTB I IKU’TK 
No 1 No -I 



1 id Indian 
lUolwiiN [iiif .lnl»- 
Inill'orr .iiid Alla- 
h.ilnid) 


STATION'S 


I 

! 

a \TK in UOITE (I) ! 


■ .1 t/iscinmoH 

on <1(1 just- 
inoU of tuUs 
hif (UUrnaiivt 
unite causing 
inntue pre- 

itAir iiY not IK (j' Jtri'nce. 


(iff at 
Indian 
IN'iiin- 

Slll.k 

K.iihs.iv 

Ori at 
liidiaii 
ri'iiin- 
hiila 
Kail. 

I’.fist I 
1 iidiiiri 
K.nl 

\S li 

I()T\T, 


S,lM 

rati 

i Ordii 

r.il 

,ii\ 1 <.r<'iif 

1 itidiaii 

j I’lllIlISlll.t 

Kiii|\«,i\ 

Cast 

IikIi.iii 

K:ilh\a\ 

‘ 

ToIAI-. 

Mil.'^ 

Mills 

Mills 

Mills 


Ks ^ 

1' • Its 

!■ I'.s \ !• 

Ks ^ 

1' 

Ks A I' 

()J7 

I'l 

(.1^ 

O.iT 

>li.ili|iiun 

• > 7 

11 1 

, 0 1 .: 

0 0 

s 

0 7 11 

t‘.r! 


I'dS 

o'.l 

Out* L'anii 

(I .. 

» 

' (1 1 H 

(1 0 

S 

0 H \ 

i\{\ . 

i t 

Ill's 

Out 

Karakli. 1 

(1 s 

7 ' 

II 111 

(1 0 

s 

1 

,0 8 7 

.VO 


01 H 

(71 

i 

Nar'injfjnir j 


) 1 

11 It : 

(1 0 

H 

!•> 8 11 


01 

(It's 

0,'<1 ; 

Kanli ^ 

0 n 

- 

.1 ' 0 

II (1 


'O t) li 

(SO) 


i o^^ 

1 

I 

ois 1 

liildniipnr 1 

0 0 

1 

] 

1 

(1 n 

V; 

0 0 8 


The rates by route (1) are tho.so ohtainahle })v route (2), under the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway lule. which specifies that in local 
booking b<‘tween any two stations on the (Jreat Indian Peninsula Rail* 
way the rates obtainable by the alternative foreign railway route a^^ 
applied to the local route and the traffic carried thereby provided that 
the rates do not fall below the minimum, which they do not in this case. 

In the first place, it may he pointed out by the public that while 
the rate by the Great Indian Penin.sula Railway route for 646 miles 
from Jubbulpur to Delhi is Re. 0-6-8 the raU^s from Shahpura, Ootegaon 
and Narsingpur for 627, 613 and 594 miles by the same route, Great 

Z 
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Indian PeniiiBula Railway route No. (1), are Re. 0-7-11, Re. 0-8-4 and 
Re. 0-8-7 respectively, t.e., the rate.s for shorter distances are higher. 

The Oreat Indian Peninsula Railway case is this : — 

Their ordinary scale rate from all their stations, including Jubbulpur 
to Delhi, is Re. /.e.,the rates for shorter distances are not greater 
although they are not lower. 

Rut as the Rast Indian Railway rate from Jubbuljmr to Delhi for 
018 miles is Re. 0-0-8, the (Ireat Indian I'eninsula Railway have between 
tlie same ])oints {n : , between Jubbulpur and Delhi) equalised their 
rates witli those* ol the* Kast Indian Railway and have reduced the 
Jubbu]pur-D(‘lhi rate* frenn Re*. 0-0-J to Re. 0-0-8 per mauiul although 
their disiane'.e* is 010 mih's against the Past Indian Railway distance of 
018 miles. This is uneler agivement with the Rast Indian Railway. Even 
ifthedre'at Indian IVninsula Railway had met reduced the rate from 
Jubbulpur Junction they would have had to de) so from their internal 
stations short of Jubbulpur if they wante‘d to retain the trallic, eirigina- 
ting on its lino (which line also oilers the shortest route) to their local 
route instead ol letting it go ov(*r the East Indian Railway via Jubbul- 
pur (longer route) giving the (Ireat Indian Peninsula Railway a very 
short lead. 

The Dreat Indian Peninsula Railway have therefore, for such internal 
stations, (pioted sjiecial rates (low(*r than their s(ta.le rati* of Re. 0-9-3 
and e(pial to the rat(*s obtainable bv the longer route via 
Jubbulpur), but in doing so the rates for longer distances by the 
(beat Indian Peninsula Railway) from stations near -lubbuljmr have 
become higher than the rates tor shorter distances. For instance, while 
the rate from (lotegaon, 013 mile.sto Delhi via the (lrt*at Indian Penin- 
sula Railway direct and 1)51 miles nd Jubbulpur, is Re. 0-8-4 per 
maund, that from Shahpura (027 miles by the (Jreat Indian IVninsula 
route and 037 miles nd Jubbulpur) is Re. 0-7-11. 

The Dreat Indian IN'uinsula Railway argument wdl be that the rates 
ai'e not fixed by the shorter route but by the longer route, and that if 
the latter is taken into account (although the traflic follows the former 
or shortest route) the rates for shorter distances are not higher than 
for longer distances and that but for reductions on the part of the East 
Indian Railw'ay in the rate from Jubbulpur the despatchers at the 
internal (Jreat Indian Peninsula RaiUvay stations would not have had 
the benefit of a lorver rate than Re. 0-9-3. 

Rut the rej)ly of the merchants, say at (Jotegaon or at Narsingpur, 
will be that pnder the scale rate they had the same advantage in the 
Delhi market as the despatchers at say Shahpura and that although 
they have now the benefit of low rates they cannot afford to comjrete 
with Shahpura. 

They may also point out that taking the shortest route rid the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Gotegaon or Narsingpur is nearer Delhi 
than even Jubbulpur by the shortest East Indian Railway route. 
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They may say- that they do not object to the Great Indian 
Peiiinsula Railway quoting Re. 0-6-8 rate from Jubbulpiir, but what 
they point out is that if the Great Indian Peninsula Railway can afford 
a rate of Re. 0-6-8 from Jubbulpur to Delhi for 616 miles they eati 
surely afford a lower or an equal rate from Narsingpur or Gotegaon for 
594 and 613 miles respectively. 

Put the (Jreat Indian Peninsula Railway reply again will be that 
ill ease they had not reduced the rate from Jubbulpur to Delhi the 
meichants could not have raised the point of undue preference and that 
Jubbulpur would have yet had a lowm* rate than Narsingpur or Gotegaon 
with this difference that the Gr(‘at Indian P(‘ninsula Hallway would 
have been the loser without any gain to the Xarsingpur or Gotegaon 
merchants. This is a \ery foreibh* argument. 

However there is one more jioint. If the (beat Indian Peninsula 
Railway had not reduced the rates they would have earned on Narsing- 
pur or Gotegaon traflie not more than Re. 0-1-8 or 0-2 3 per innund as 
the traflie would have then gone via Jubbulpur over tin' East Indian 
Railway. AVhereas if they charge Re. 0-()-8 from stations short of 
Jubbulpur the same rate as from Jubbulpur they would be - 

(1) retaining the traflie to their route and 

(2) earning much higher than Re. 0-1-8 or R(‘. 0-2-3 

(3) and at the same tune adhering to the prineqile that the charge 

for the IoW('r di.'<tanee should not Ix' greater. 

The Great Indian Heiiinsula Railwav wJI naturallv say that th(‘y are 
minimising the loss in tlnur earnings bv ehargmg lor iiiti'rnal stations 
such rates as they can afford to charge without lo.ss of tratlic to the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railwav, whereas the merchant’s case is that 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railwav rat<‘s an* causing discriminations 
and placing the merchants at stations near Delhi at a disadvantage as 
compared with merchants at stations further away, and that if the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway can affonl to accejit the same rate 
as the East Indian Railway at Jubbuljmr they should be able to 
accept the same rate for internal stations. To put briefly the 
merchant’s case is this : — 

Minimise v’our loss as far as |K)s.sible but at the same tiirii* consider 
our loss too. Do not cause such discriminations in our rates so as to 
reduce bur chances of profit at a market to which we. are nearer than 
places to which you give lower rates of freight. " 

There is a great deal to be said on both sides. The English Act, 
provides as follows : — 

“ The Commissioner shall have jiower to direct that no higher charge 
shall be made to any person for services in respect of merchandise carried 
over a less distance than is made to any other person for similar services 

z 2 
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in respect of the like description and quantity of merchandise carried 
over a greater distance on the same line of a railway.” 

There is no such clear law in India. While this clause is in favour 
of the nieiclianis, the following clause seems to protect the railways 
to a certain extent : ^ 

“ In deciding wliether a lower charge or difference in treatment 
does or (lo<‘S not amount to an undue ])referencc the court having juris- 
diction in th(‘ matter or tin* CommisfMoners, as the case may be. may, 
so far os ihoj ihmk rrosonobir, in addition to any other consideration 
afTecting the casi*, take into considciation whether such lower charge 
or ditlerence in tieatnient is necessary for the purpose of secuting in 
the int(‘resfs of the public the tratlic in respect of which it is made, and 
whether the ineijuality can not be nonoved without unduly reducing 
the rates charged to the complainant. Provided that no railway company 
shall mak(‘, nor shall the court or the (bmmissiomMs, sanction any 
difference in tlu' tolls, ratios, I'tc.. or charges made for or anv difference 
iu' the treatment of home and foreign merchandise in respect of the 
same or similar servici's." 

A great deal (h‘ja‘ndst)n what in (‘ach case can be fixi'd. on the circum- 
stances of the case, the limit beyond which tlie reduction will be undue. 
The nu'rchants in the particular case will make out for reasons already 
stated that such a limit in tlu' part icular case would be Re. O-d-S wlu'reas 
the (Ireat Indian Peninsula Railway case w'ould be that the limit w'ould 
be the rate obtainable by the longer rout<‘. 


Oodh and Rohdkhond Rodo'ofi. 

This railway deals with a fairlv large amount of trallic in wheat, 
tlie largest proportion of which iinds its way to ('alcutta. 

Taking P.H I, as a. good average year, it is notii'cd that out of the- 
total W'cight of maunds handled bv this railway, the follow- 

ing trallic went to the thiee ports (n:.. Culciitta, Karachi and Bom- 
bay). 


(’tvllMlIltV 

Kanu'lu 


MhuivIk, 

4,lti7.707 

348,701 

171,220 

4,080.097 


SO that about TO -lacs of maunds were booked to stations in India for 
local consumption. 
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The distribution of traffic from the important stations to the various 
ports was as follows : — 


Weight of traffic ia maumh in the year — 191L 


Name of Station. 

! 

(alt utta. 

Ho in bay. 

Kaiiu'hi. 

- . 




Maiinds 

Maunds. 

Maiind?'. 

iiarabanki 



t>S,(Ua 


, , 

Bahiani^'iiat 



it:*, 207 

:i.2:i0 

. . 

Thonip^onganj 



ioi,:»or> 

1,501 


Madhogunj 



281, 1(M) 

0.544 


Hanloi 



204.S4.’> 

:1.148 1 

Shahjahanjnii . 



:147,1.V> 

2 . 7:17 

0,077 

Miihhabiul 



7.o.',:t 

8,058 


Tilhar 



1(10,187 



Han'ilh 



l-'iuloo 



iioojkee . 





:;i,25;^ 

riiodmlu . 





15,011 

rvaiiijtui . 



102,020 


101,517 

Aonla 



141.07:1 

'.(.280 


Clninda\i''i 



......Mtsj 

2i,:i5:i 

71,200 

ilarduaganj 




1 . 0:11 

•• 

Jbjhoi . 



1:10,888 



llapur 



2 »,()82 I 


05,087 

Moiadaliad 



l80,(>:ii ! 

• • 

Kandaiki . 



47.7ol 1 


0,011 

Kliuntli 



1 17 *77) 1 


:i8,771 

Linknow . 



:i7.o.s(i 1 



1 ui Lucknow (tiom Ho 

vikl'und .ind Kuiiiaoii 

I77,l0:i 

5.051 


Hiiilwa\ ) 

Haroilh 



bO.'lpi ' 



Akiiatpiii 



is, 7 17 ' 



Kntiiliii 



2r>.2‘i.s : 



1 Ursa bad 



(.:>.l.i:i i 

1.001 


Safdargaiij 



:to,s(»:» ; 



Bindauia . 



10, .'>20 ' 



Sandila 



(.1,224 1 

1 1,H18 


Ualainaii . 



00,204 1 

2 , 72:1 


Anjlii 



70,0(10 I 

27,720 


Malioli 



:i7,o07 



Katoligaiij 



1 . 1:10 1 



Habrala 



(14,714 ] 



Jlibai 



7(i.s:io j 

(. 0 , 2 : 1:1 


Amrolia . 



(10 , .'.11 



Ram 





3,544 

0,401 

Lindhauia 


. 1 

1 



It will be seen that the takings by the Karachi port were confined 
to stations situated outside the province of Oudh (Slaijahanpur and 
west thereof). 


(Jtdh and 
Jiahilkhufid 
It lilwilf 
wh ut triflic. 
"♦»(/ ra'M. 
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A statement is appended showing the railway rates (old and new) 


Xateh to Kauachi, 
New. 

Hates to Kara(HI, 

Olu. j 

Rates to Bombay, 
Old. 

Rates to 
Bombay, Nkw. 

Oudh 



Oudh 


' 

Oudh 

Great 


Oudh 

Great 




uikI 

North 


and 

Indian 


and 

Indian 1 

aulill- 


Total. 

llohil- " '‘Htfrn 

Total. 

Kohil' 

Benin- 

Total. 

Jlohll- 

Benin- | 

khuna 

Hallway 


khuiid Hiulway. 


khund 

Bula 


khund 

hulu I 

ftullwiiy 


1 

iiiilwity 

' 

Radwuy.j 

Railway. 


Railway. 

Rallwny , 

A. V. 

A. r. 

A. 1* 

a I' 

a p 

A. P 

A P 

A. P. 

A. p. 

A. P 

A. P 

3 7 

.H 7 

1-3 ‘3 

.1 1 

7 0 , 

10 7 ' 

2 0 

7 0 

9 6 

‘2 ft 

8 7 ; 

;i y 

H 7 

12 4 

.1 .1 

7 « 

10 9 ' 

2 7 

7 0 

9 7' 

2 9 

8 2 

4 0 

H 7 

12 7 

.5 0 

7 0 

11 0 

2 7 

7 0 

9 7 

3 1 

8 5 ! 

4 •) 

8 7 

12 7 

.1 n 

7 0 

11 0 

2 7 

7 0 

9 7 

3 1 

8 

3 3 

1) 10 

ri 1 

2 0 

7 0 

10 0 

2 11 

7 0 

9 11 

3 

8 1 

3 V 

8 11 

12 1 

,1 .'> 

7 0 

10 11 

2 ft 

7 0 

9 ft 

3 0 

8 ft 

3 1 

8 0 

11 10 

3 

7 « 

10 11 

1 8 

7 0 

10 8 

3 2 

9 9 










W 











3 9 











1: 1 H 


1 4 

9 10 

11 2 

i 1 

1 1 

7 tl 

•s |o 




0 1 

9 ,'i 

i 



! 

1 Id Mn 

rut ( i1\ 


( 14 ( awnporo 


1. 1 K 

1 

4 0 

8 7 

12 7 

3 .1 

7 11 

11 2 

1 4 

7 0 

11 4 

3 1 

0 ft 










0 A' H 





1 






0 4 





! 


( 






3 1 

9 0 

12 1 

1 2 8' 

7 t’. 

10 2 

3 4 

7 0 

10 4 

4 0 

8 4 1 




I’lrlMr. 

riit t It) 





0. A H 

i 

3 1 

H 10 

11 11 

j 2 10 

7 11 

10 0 




2 11 

9 8 I 




1 






' K. 1. H 





1 


1 




0 4 


4 0 

.8 7 


.1 0 

7 ft 

11 0 

- 

7 0 

. 7 

1 

2 0 

8 5 




j Ti / Mof 

nit ( ity 







1 3 

9 C 

10 9 

i 1 3 

i 

' 9 2 

■■ 








Cid .Migarh HaUtrnK, Kuoh* 









i mau Road and Hyderabad 





1 





Sind 






1 

2 10 

8 0 

10 10 


7 11 

1 9 5 

i 

2 5 

7 0 

0 5 

2 11 

8 6 
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to the three ports from the important stations. 




Rates to Calcutta, 
Old. 

Rates to Calcutta, 
New. 

.u 

JS 

u> 

c 

?; 

fawn- 

c 

K 

£ 

rOTAL. 

Oiulh 

utid 

Rohil- 

khuitd 

Railway. 

Iiuli.iu 

ltHihia\ 

Total 

Oiulh 
and 
Rohil- 
khiind 
Rad May 

Indian 
r RailMa\ 

Total 

rt ^ 

! 
rt t 

r 

V 

z 

Is 

9 .“ 

K. V 


4 r 

\ V 

A !• 

\ I’ 

A V 

A !• 




11 I 

Biirabiiiiki 

- * 

.$ ^ 

(1 1 

' - 

4 lO 

^ 0 

102 

02 

.;io 

10 11 

Ilahnuiti^h.kt 

2 7 

{ 0 

0 1 


4 7 

> (1 

21 1 

84 

3ol 

11 ti 

MililllOvMIlj 

2 10 

{ 0 

0 4 

; s 

1 7 

,s ,1 

27.7 

102 

204 

11 t> 

ll.ir<ltii 

2 0 

.{ 0 

»1 ! 

; 7 

1 7 

" “ 

21)1 

lO.H 

2.7!) 

11 0 

''li.ijfi thaiiimr 

= - 

{ 0 


1 1 

1 t. ; 

- 7 '’ 

.... 

117 

220 

11 0 


i 

1 <1 

• > II 

1 

t 1. 

h 11 

Oil 

208 

17.3 

12 11 

Biir'illv 

J 

1 0 

*• II 

1 

4 1 1 

^ 7 

•14 1 

101 

170 

1 11 


t 10 

1 " 



1 7 

10 2 



22 

12 11 


t 0 

5 t. 

7 : ^ 

1 o 

! 

1 7 


■{.'^2 


1 il 

12 4 

( 'hainliiiisi 1 

1 '» 

.1 f. 

7 


! 

1 0 1 

0 :t 

■JH7 

234 

147 

12 11 

Moratlaliml* | 

4 0 

i 

{ (i 

7 0 


1 i j 

i 

( 

0 1 

‘too 


120 

11 2 

Rji Bart’ilh 

J 

:j fi , 

L 11 


1 

[ 

i 4 h 

7 10 

140 

0.3 

370 


Hapiir . 1 

.5 11 

•j o' 

7 r, 

.'i 0 

1 

4 4 

i 

0 4 

404 


1H7 

11 5 

Dobfti , 

d 10 

3 0 1 

1 

7 4 

4 10 i 

i 

1 4 5' 

1 

» 3 1 

1 

1 

I2‘2 

209 

182 


• The raU« for the-^c <*Utioo< to Bombay vid Ajrra Delhi t Ivird and the Bo’nbav, BaroJa and 
Central India ^tlway t^oad gangc route are one anna lower. 
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On the whole the rates appear to be fair although some of them might 
be complained of by certain traders, for instance, from Shahjahanpur 
the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway rates— 

for Calcutta (up to Moghalserai) for 299 miles (or say 300 miles) 
is Re. 0-4-1. 

for Bombay (up to Cawnpore) for 147 miles is Re. 0-3-5. 

for Karachi (up to Saharanpur) for 220 miles is Re. 0-3-3. 

In this case tlie Bombay port may have cause for complaint, whereas 
in connection with say Aonla, Karachi has more cause for complaint 
because 

for Calcutta (up to Moghalserai) for 301 miles the rate is Re. 0-4-5, 

for Boml)ay (up to ( Wnpore) for 208 miles the rate is Re. 0-3-0 
but 

for Karachi (up to Baharanpur) for 173 miles the rate is 
Re. 0-3-2. 

But if the same telescopic scale of rate or a sliding scale of rate (subject 
to the differential rate, that is, the charge for the greater distance should 
not be smaller than for the lesser distance) were applit'd to the junctions 
for all th(‘ ports this dis{)arity would not have occurred aiul at the same 
time the object of making the mileage rate lower as the distance increases 
would have been attaii\ed. 

As it has already been observed in previous ediapters, it pays the 
Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway better to carry trallic to C-ahuitta 
because of sueli trallic being used for back loading empty wagons 
returning to tln‘ East Indian Bailway after discharging coal, and as 
the weight of coal trallic to the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway via 
Moghalserai is greater than the proportion of grain and goods traffic 
from this Railway to nd Moghalserai, it is economic working to find 
as much traffic as possible to reduc’e the percentage of empty running, 
but such an action is only commendable so long as it does not unduly 
hamper the (low of traffic in the direction it has the tendency to move 
and is not detrimental to the interests of the producer. 

It is seen that the How of traffic from the Oudh and Rohilkhund 
Railway is in the direction of Oalcuitu and it is also observed that the 
area under wheat cultivation in the districts served by the Oudh and 
Rohilkhund Railway has steadily improved, for instance as follows 

In Meerut District— 

from 327,490 acres in 1908-09 to 385,500 acres in 1912-13. 

In Bulandshahr Di.strict— 

from 1 ($3,750 acres in 1908-09 to 210,282 acres in 1912-13. 

In Aligarh District— 

from 134.875 acres in 1908-09 to 189,690 acres in 1912-13. 

In Bareilly District— 

from 177,953 acres in 1908-09 to 222,869 acres in 1912-13. 

In Bejnor District— 

from 166,823 acres in 1908-09 to 175,029 acres in 1912-13. 
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In Moradabad District— 

from 319.188 acres in 1908-09 to 383,398 acres in 1912-13. 
In Shah jahan pur District -- 

from 220,217 acres in 1908-09 to 208,518 acres in 1912-13. 


In Jaiinpur District - 

from 44,027 acrus in 1908-09 to 52,100 acres in 1912-13. 

Taking the Agra rrovilices north and west, including Oudh, the 
development has been in the wheat acreage as shown below : — 

AclV>J. 


isno-iti 

inio-ii 

ilUI-lL’ 




Bc}ig(d Nagpur Rndwag Wheal lialjic. 

The great bulk of the wheat trallic of the Bengal Nagpur Railway II ngilNag- 
is from tlietVntral Province.^ princij)ally Irom th(‘ districts of 
Bhandara. Balagliat, Drug, Raipur, Rilaspur and Chhindwara. Thefmtiroltfj: 
improvement in the area under wheat cultivation in th(‘ Central 
Provinces has not been satisfactorv.* For instance, the total acreage, 
under wheat was 1,112 000 in 18!K)-91. whereas the larg<‘sC jiguie since 
1900-01 to 1911-12 was duiing 1911-12. er. . 3.291.000 acres. This, 
however, is not the case in connection with rici* in which there has been 
a satisfactory rise in the area under cultivation in this province, for 
w'hile during 1890-91 the a( reage was’l 009.000 that in 1911-12 was 
5.503,000. 

Whereas the wheat tratlie is principally ior expoit which buds its 
outlet rid the poit of Bombay. th(‘ rice grown in the (Vntral Provinces 
is partly exported and partlv .sold in the cotton growing districts 
of Berar. During the year 1911, the weight of the wheat traffic on the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway was 122,155 tons of which more than 70,0(X) 
tons were sent to Ifombay nd Nagpur whih' Dalcutta took 3b, (>88 tons 
only. The principal wheat despatching .stations were : • 

Tons, 


'I'lun'-nr llit.nl . .... . . .'{.ICIU 

Sconi . . ... . . II, KM 

Dongar^Mili ..... . . S.'jlgl 

^hllm(l^^arll ........ 1.7:11* 

Kaj N.indftaon 1 1,11.10 

l)ru« . . .... I0,i;}0 

Kaifnir H,741 

Bhatajiara ...... . 1 4,. 'dill 

]lilaf<pijr . 2,:i70 


The rates from these stations as tlu‘y were previous to October 1916 
and as they are to-day to both Calcutta and Bombay are shown in the 
statement appended on next page — 

♦ Due largely to area previously under wheat being now under rice or cotton oulti- 
▼atioD. 
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Taking Dongargarh, Drug and Raipur, which arc roRpoctively 
127, 165 and 188 miles from Nagpur, it is observed that the 
rate charged is J pie per maund per mile plus 7 to 8 pies terminal. 
That these are undoubtedly “ block rates ” is evident from the fact. 
While there is absolutely no terminal levied by that railway on 
grain traffic (including wheat) for distances over 75 miles, a special 
terminal is levied on Bombay traffic in addition to the maximum rates 
even though the lead of the Bengal Nagpur Railway on such traffic 
may be nearly 200 miles in some cases. It is also to be observed that 
while the rate from Rajnandgaon to Calcutta for 556 miles over the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway was He. 0-7-1 per maund that from Bilaspur 
to Nagpur on Bombay traffic for 257 miles only was Ite. 0-7-2 per 
maund. 

It may also be pointed out that while the rate from Hajnandgaon 
to Calcutta has since October 1916 been fixed at He. 0-7-6 for 556 miles 
that for 537 miles from Drug to Calcutta is He. 0-7-9 ; tliat is charge 
for lesser distance is greater on the .same line and for traffic carried in the 
same direction and in same rjuantities. 

These rates have been discu.ssed in tiie chapter on “ Undue 
Preference ” * 


Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway rates. 

The wheat traffic of the Bombay, Baroda and (Vntral India Railway 
is principally from the United Provmcrs and the Punjab and partly OnimZ /wb 
from Central India. The great bulk of the traffic is to the P^^i'^diay 
port and the following wm'c the places which despatclu'd wheat largely 
to Bombay during 1911 ; - 


Wci^^ht in 


tuns. 

I'td Kankra Khari (Tapti Valley HailwH\ ) . . . 4,4(12 

Imlorn 2,7(!0 

Virt Nagda 1U,H13 

Stations on (ho Rewari Hh.atinda ami FazilKa .Section . 17, .321 

Vid Delhi (Kast Indian KmUav) .... 1,002 

I’la Hhatinda (North We'.tern Railway) . . . 2, 7.38 

Kot Kapura 8H3 

Stations on the (Jodhra Rutlum Nagila .Section . . 3,338 

Vid Bharatpur . » 2,470 

Vid Muttra .... . . 1,684 

Mhow . . 798 

Statioas on the Malwa .section except Indon*, Mhow and 

nd Chitorgarh 1,847 


* 8incc writing the above the B. N. Railway have removed the anoraaliea by intro- 
ducing a telescopic scale of rate and by making their 8 p es tciminai and the scale gene- 
ral, i.e., they apply equally to Calcutta and to Bombay. 
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The railway rates over the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Kailway from these places arc as shown below as compared with rates 
that were in force prior to October 1916 : — 


Old rate. 

, iStation's. 

Mdos. 

Now rate. 

Rs. A. r. 


' -- 

Rs. A. P. 

0 :i :i 

V'id Kaiikra Kliaii ..... 

103 

0 3 3 

0 a 2 

„ Salmrrnali ..... 

313 

0 0 2 

0 7 3 

Indoro 

4 SO 

0 7 3 

0 7 0 

I Nagda 

432 

0 7 0 

0 9 /) 

1 llhatinda 

9S3 

0 10 5 

0 !) 0 

1 Kot Kapiiia 

1,009 

0 10 7 

0 7 4 

Mhow 

493 

0 7 4 

0 r» ii 

(Jodhra 

290 

0 5 7 

0 3 3 

.Surat 1 

nw 

0 3 3 

0 (i 2 

Aliiiuulalmd 

1 

30S 

0 0 2 


Wheat rates of this Ymo have already been coniniented upon in 
chapter III. The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway rate.s 
for both local and throujfh tralFic are on the whole fair, vide pages 
218 end :M7. 


Beiif/iil and Noiili-Wefitern Radwaij rales. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway serves a fertih* area north 
of the Canges and <loes a fairly large business in wheat. During the 
year 1911, its total wheat trallie amounted to 3,453,573 maunds, of 
which a very large ])ortion was despatched to (5ilcutta rid Mokameh 
Ghat, and almost every statioiCof this railway in the United Brovinces 
and Behar has got some trallie in wheat. The largest despatching 
stations were as follows in 1911 : • 

Total wheat trallie, during 1911 maunds 3, 1.53.573 - Hs. 7. 1 1,685 
Outward trallie of the following stations : -- 


and 

Narih- 

NamO' of atahoii'' 

Weight, 

inaund-i. 

: Rail- 

(luiida 

22S.:n3 

wheat 
me and 

Rtvsti 

.•)4,31J 

& 

Ualrauipur 

TulHipur 

320,033 

04,107 


U''ka Ua/.ai 

101,S00 


Ralirau’li ........ 

218,219 


Nanpara 

182,737 


Naipalganj Hoad 

90,123 


Na\>al)ganj 

100,523 


Bengal and NortU-Wo'.teru H\ih\ay vio Cav’npore 

36,720 



1,453,609 
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Inward traffic of the following stations 


Name of station. 

nuuiiuls. 

(’luipra 

Mu/ftffarpur ........ 

r<(t .Mnkanu'h (Jliat (Ka-'t Indian Hailw.w ) , . . 1,047,1)70 

,, Biui''.ilpiir {Kust Indian Kai!\\a\ ) . . . 102,124 


As have boon roiuarkod in provioiis ohaptors. tlio latos o? tlio Bongal 
and Nortli-Wostorn Railway aro vorv laiooly dcpondiMit o!i tlio ratoa 
to and from tlio oorrospondin^ stations of tho Kast Indian and Ondh 
and Kohilkhund Railways south of tho ( Jan^o-s and 1 ho ( ioora i‘ospo(;itivoly. 
A tablo is ^ivon on no.\t pa, 20 showing tho jnosont iat<‘s and those in 
force prior to October Iblb front a few iinpoitant stations to both 
(’alcntta and Honibay. 
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The method of division of rates between the East Indian and the 
Bengal and North-Western Railways has already been given on pages 
69 and 128 in Chapter II, and in the Chapter on maximuiu and 
minimum rates the traffic to Bombay and Calcutta in wheat from 
tlie Bengal and North-Western Railway has been dealt with. 



■ CHAPTER X. 


Rice. 

Rico is the sta[)le food of a , threat mass of the Indiani population. 
India’s share of world’s production of rice is estimated to be not less 
than 40 per cent. ; but this includes Burma rice as well. 

India (pro])er) ^lows a lai\i;e quantity of rice ; but consumption 
is gradually exceeding production, for there has not been any marked 
expansion in the rice acreage of India. The rice lands in Bengal and 
East Bengal, which grow by far the largest quantity of rice in India 
(proper), arc being utilised more and more for the cultivation of jute, 
which fetches a higher market price than rice. 
rodvc- Looking at the figures of acreage under rice cultivation in India 
Mia. pfopej. It, 18 noticed that in the period 1800-91 to 1011-12 (20 yeais) 
the year 1000-10 had the highest record of 08,277,000 acres, which is 
shown as follows (the next highest figure previous to this year was 
that of 1898-00 when the total acreage for India (proper) was 07,275,000 
acres). 


Pl(>VlllC>‘. 


loot )- 10 

Aeres. 

Ax vim .... 




Hnigal — Noitlu'in and Ka.stcin 



0,7li 1,000 

ilimgal— Soutiu'in and WivtiMii 



. i4,o:n,(Mio 

Clnda . 



1.7:>4,(K)0 

Bi'tnir .... 



0,07 1 ,(HH> 

Ajiia Pio\iiu‘os, Eavt 



LM()4.(HH) 

Hiiudclklitind 



S2,(H)0 

Ai^ia l’io\incos uoilh and wist, 

ineluding Oudh . 

3,.')42,000 

Pan jab Hast 



,')77,00() 

Panjali West 



lOSktMM) 

Sind .... 



1,0!)S,0(M) 

(Injiat .... 



313,000 

Kunkan .... 



1,014,000 

Di'oean .... 



r)30,000 

Ibrar .... 



03,000 

Central Provinees , 



n, 470, 000 

Madra.s — ,North*East , 



4,404,000 

Madras — North . 



409,000 

Mftdraa—lSouth . 



4,089,000 

Madras — West . . . 



. [ 1,478,000 

Upper Burma . 


Total 

08,277,000 

2,160,189^ 

Lower Burma . • 

• 

. 

7,930,014 
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Of the total acreage of 68,277,000 acres in India proper Bengal 
accounted for 23,755,000 acres, or nearly 35 per cent., against 
10,080,203 acres, the rice acreage of the whole of Burma. ’ 

Bengal grows two crops, viz.y winter rice (or arnan) and autumn 
rice (or aus). AMiereas the soils best considered for ous paddy arc 
loam and sandy loam, situated rather on a higher level, low-lying 
clayey soils are preferred for the aman (winter) crop. High lands, 
which camiot be easily irrigated, arc not considered suitable for the 
winter rice crop. 

Taking India as a whole, including Burma, the total exports in a 
year amount to 9 to 10 per cent, of the production ; but if India proper 
and Burma are separated the proportion of India’s exports to its pro- 
duction dwindles down to about 2 or 3 per cent. 

Failure of the monsoons in India at once afTects the rice crop, but 
Burma rice intended for export is grown in Lower Burma, where failure 
of rains is practically unknown. Deficiency of cro])s in India at 
once creates a demand for Burma rice, but ordinarily a portion of the 
surplus of India is exported to Europe and to the Far East. 

Indian rice (including Burma rice) taken by Europe is used more 
for “ tlie distillation of spirits and manufacture of starch than for food, 
and has to com[)ete wdth a number of other grains, riz., oats, rye and 
maize, even w’ith beet and potatoes ” ; but the exports to Leylon, the 
Straits, Mauritius, East Africa, Brazil and West Indies are for 
purposes of food. Japan also .sometimes takes Indian rice, although 
it grow's considerable quantity itself. 

The years 1800 and 1897 saw a wudespceml failure of crops in India, 
and during the two years twenty five million mannds of Buriiia rice 
were import(‘d into India. Theie were also ijiiports from Burma during 
1900 and 1901, but not in such large quantities as in the two years 
above mentioned, as the deficiency in India w^as not so large. 

The total production of rice in India (excluding Burma) was as 
follows during the years 1901-02 and 1911-12 : — 

Maundy. 


1901- 02 

1902- 0:1 
190.3-01 
1904-0.3 

1903- 00 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 


OK,7O,04,O(X) 

81.47.74.000 
78,22,72,<K)0 
77,20, 97, «K>0 

74.30.11.000 
75,2:1,02,000 

59.95.00. 000 

07.00. 33.000 

84.13.45.000 

82.30.49.000 

79.61.38.000 


It is true that during 1909-10 there was a distinct rise in the pro- 
duction, which, however, did not equal the figures of 1894-95, when the 
yield amounted to 88,11,35,000 maunds. Therefore it is not wrong 

2a 
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to say that there has not been an expansion in the rice production of 
India (proper) during recent years. On the next page is a statement 
showing the rice traffic of the various railways carried during the period 
1908 to 1914-15. The figures of rice (not in the husk) and of paddy 
(rice in the husk) are given separately. 

It may not be generally known that the varieties of rice grown in 
India are innumerable. l)r. Watt mentions 4,000 varieties of Bengal 
rice alone. 

The outturn of Paddy (rice in the husk) in Bengal districts varies 
from 12 to 25 maunds per acre, and of straw from 20 to 40 maunds. 
The outturn differs in dilTercnt districts, under varying conditions ; 
Sir W. W. ifunicr gives 15 maunds per acre as the yield of clean rice 
whereas 8ir A. McDonell gave 10 maunds of rice for aman and 8 
maunds for aiis. 'Flic average yield per acre for Bengal for cleaned 
rice was 851 lbs. or over 10 maunds. 

The finer grades of rice arc long, 'thin, sharp pointed grains. The 
finest rice is also fragrant. The coarser kinds arc full bodied grains 
and dcc])ly scored. The finer (pialities are cither yellow or white, while 
the coarser kinds arc rather dark. 



Rice in the husk {'paddy). 
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The exports of rice (not in the husk) from 1908-09 to 1912-13 were E^porf 
as follows:— 


— 

1908-09. 

1 1909-10 

j 1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1 1912-13. 


Cwtd, 

1 C>»tS. 

i C\\ ts. 

Cwh. 

Cwts. 

To Possosslons la the lintisli 
i:mplrc. 

13,317,448 

15,350,978 1 

1 j 

19,079,442 

21,577,930 

22,805,815 

To Foreign countries . . j 

10,3:^0.023 

1 23,044.125 I 

27,023.39.5 

29,79 i.2'J-{ 

31, .51 8,589 

T0T\1 ('WTt3 . f 

20, 07, {.771 ' 


47. •’>(•2,8.17 

51,372,1, 50 

54,324,402 


Of the total exports the sliaies of the vaiioiis pioviiiees during 1912-13 
(which shows the larj^est tiuiires) weio as follows. — 







Cwtb. 

lU'iigal 





1), (•:{.>, 374 

lUliar and Oris-^a 





4G4.ai8 

Jloinhay . 





500,181 

Sindh 





512,443 

Madras 





2,220,007 

liurnia 





. 40.001,779 

51, .324, 402 


Although the rice acreage of Bengal i.s considerably greater than (even 
double) that of Jlunna, the latter province exported more than four 
times as much as that exported ))y Bengal, due entirely to the large 
consumption of rice in Bengal by its vast population. 

The railway rates for wheat and rice are the same, and the scale 
rates of the various railways compared in the chapter on wheat apply 
to rice as well, and so also the export rates of the two commodities are 
identical. 

But the rates of some of the rice-carrying lines have not been shown 
in the chapter on “ wheat,” because railways like the Eastern Bengal 
State, Madras and Southern Mahratta, or the South Indian, while 
carrying large quantities of rice, have a small traffic in wheat. 

The Eastern Bengal State Railway scale rate for grain (which in- 
cludes rice) for the Behar and northern sections is as fqllow^s : — 

For Ist 100 miles z pie per maund per mile, 'plusy for distance in excess 
of 100 miles, ^ pie per maund per mile. 

Over the Eastern, Central and the Dacca sections the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway charge in through booking J pie per maund per mile. 

Theses rates are low enough, but there are also special 
rates quoted to meet special conditions, principally water 
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competition. Some instances of these special ^ rates are ^ven 
below 

Rates to Calcutta at owner's risk in consignments of 100 maunds. 




Per maund. 

i^isiAncu- 

in 





miles. 



Rs. 

A. P. 



''Nubliaran to Calcutta 

0 

1 0 

69 

Central section . < 

Jessoro to Calcutta 

0 

1 2 

7& 

Daulatpur to Calcutta 

0 

1 6 

105 


^Klioobia to Calcutta . 

Chandpur ghat to Calcutta {vid 

0 

1 0 

109 


Kfndna) Eastern Bengal State 
Railway proportion 

0 

1 4 



Barisal to Calcutta {vid Khulna) 





Eastern Bengal State Rail- 
way proportion . 

0 

1 5 


{ 

Purncah to Calcutta . 

0 

5 G 

2G7 

iloliar section . .< 

, Forbesganj to Calcutta 

0 

G 0 

309 

1 

[_Kissenganj to Calcutta 

0 

6 0 

308 

Runaghat f.algola section. Lalgolaghat to Calcutta 

0 

2 10 

144 

Pastern section . 

’ Cbooadanga to Calcutta 

t) 

1 8 

84 

Poradah to Calcutta . 

0 

1 11 

103 

Poradah (Joalaiulo sec- 

’ Kushtia to Calcutta . 

0 

1 11 

U1 

tion. 

. Coalando to Calcutta 

0 

2 0 

160 

(iolakgunj • « . 

Colakganj .... 

0 

5 1 

321 

Dliubri extension . 

Dhuba to Calcutta . . . 

0 

5 3 

333 


Over the same section of the line the rates for the lesser distance 
are not hij^lier than those for the greater. 

It will, however, be observed that the via Khulna rate (for steamer 
tralhe) is lower than that from Khulna itself or from stations short 
of Khulna such as Daulatpur. This is due to traffic via Khulna being 
available for carriage to Calcutta by the all river route without 
touching the railway at all. 

The “rice” rates of the Assam Bengal Railway have been dealt 
with se[)arately in Appendix 1, and they will not, therefore, be referred 

to here. 

The rates of the East Indian, the Bengal Nagpur, the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India, the (treat Indian Peninsula, the Oudh and 
Rohilkhund or of the Bengal and North-Western Railways are not 
necessary to be referred to again as they are the same for wheat, and 
the charges oVer these railways for various distances in local booking aa 
well as for export traffic have already been fully discussed. 

The Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway have more than one 
scales of rates, one set for loads of 81 maunds applicable on the East 
doast Railway, and the other for 300 maunds lots on the East Coast 
Railway, and the third schedule applies over the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway section proper (i.e., excluding the East Coast section). 
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. Z.— jFor loads of 81 maunds over the East Coast section. 

Pio per mauiul 
per mile. 

For the first 150 miles .... Jth 

plus for distances 151 to 300 miles . . ^th 

„ for distances over 300 miles . . Jtli 

II • — For loads of 300 mainids over the East Coast Raihmif, 

Pio p(T mnund 
per mile. 


For the first 120 miles , . . Jth 

pZiM for distances 121 to 220 miles . . ^th 

„ for distances 221 to 370 miles . . jilh 

„ for distances over 370 miles . ^tli 


III.’-^For grain and seeds on actual weight afflicaUe over (he Madiaf 
and Southern Mahratta Section. 



Pie per mauiui 


per mile. 

For the first 75 miles .... 

Ini 

plus for distances 70 to 150 miles 

ith 

f, ft 151 to 225 


„ „ 220 to 300 „ 

Rh 

„ », 301 to 400 „ 

ph 

„ „ 401 to 500 „ 

Itli 

„ „ 501 to 000 

. ^th 

„ „ above 000 „ 

^\,th 

The rates for the East Coast section 

are necessarily low because of 

water competition ; for instance, while 

grain (which includes rice), 

when booked from Cocanada to Madras is cliar^^ed Re. 0«5-3 per maund, 
over a distance of 402 miles, the rate from Ihin^nilore (.'ity to Madras, 

for 219 miles, is Ke. 0*5-1 per maund. 


The South Indian Railway have two separate scales of rates for 
grain, one applies to grain and pulse generally, and the other applies 
to rice, jowar and gram. The scales are respectively (c) and (d) and they 

are as follows : — 


Scale (c). 

IVr mnund 


per mile. 


pie. 

For the first 100 miles 

•30 

„ the next 100 (101-200) miles 

•20 

„ „ 50 (201-250) „ 

•10 

„ „ 350(261-000) „ 

•015 

„ 601 miles and over 

. . . 1/10 

Scale (d). 


For distances of above 350 miles 

. . . 10 , 
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While the “ C scale applies to rice carried for distances 1^ than 
360 miles, the ‘‘ D ’’ scale is chargeable when the lead is over 360 miles ; 
the latter was introduced with the specific object of developing rice traffic 
for long distances. Apart from these scales there are special quotations 
which are governed by special circumstances which account for the 
disparity in the rates ; for instance, while the rates from Tanjore and 
Budalur to Tuticorin are Re. 0-4-2 per maund for 215 and 226 miles 
respectively the rate from Shiyali on the Coromandal Coast to 
Tuticorin is but Re. 0-2-G per maund for paddy and Re. 0-3-6 per 
maund for rice for 282 miles. The rate of Re. 0-2-6 is equal to *106 pie 
per maund per mile, or nearly equal to the minimum. 

There is traffic in rice vid Erode Junction, and for such internal 
traffic, the rates are comparatively high. As for instance, the rate 
from Aduturai to Erode Junction for 151 miles is Re. 0-3-5 per maund. 

The rice traffic of the South Indian Railway finds its outlet lid 
the several ports, such as the following : — 

Vid Tuticorin 

Vid Dhanoshkudi (through traffic to Ceylon) 

Vid Madras 
Vid Porto Novo 
Vid Quilon, etc. 

and the rates are low when the distance is over 300 miles and where 
there is competition by sen, such as from Shiyali to Tuticorin. In any 
case, the South Indian Railway scale rates are fairly low. 



CHAPTER XI. 


Jute. 

The cultivation of jute in India is raindly advancing owinfj; to the 
increased demand of its fihie both by tlie local mills as well as by Euro- 
pean countries, Japan and America. A statement is appended below 
showing fniures of ex])ort8 of raw jute, and local consumption : — 



KmUliora AnuTlca 

n.ik'H Ualc"? 

All 

otlur 

l>ort.‘» 

Halos 

1 1 <>('!»1 
Mill 

Total coiiMtiiiP' 
t\l>oiti'd ■ lion in 

1 Imlas 

1 (actual!*) 
Balea. . 

i 

r.stliiiatcii 
M.iiiilrs 
cotU'imiii' 
tltm in 
kales. 

'rotal 

Jutd. 

consump- 

tiun 

Indian 

and 

VoreiRti, 
In haluB. 


T,nC7,lC0 7(U,S72 l53S,h71 



50,1.50 

2,007,002 ; 4,800,000 

300,000 

8,073,002 

I'JCJ-U . 

1,348,110'} 1,002,1142 057,105 

25, 178 

4.102.718 i 4,374,000 

3(K),000 

8,800,718 


1,010,120 2.30S,44U 1 083,330 

31,202 

4,042,101 1 4,431,000 

300,000 

0,070,101 

ni:M2 . 

1,870,534 2.077, nyf (U2,O04 

20,705 

4. (.20,250 1 3.003,000 

J j 

300, 0(M) 

8,019,250 

nuci-ii . 

1 1 

1, 310,814 1,854,584 348,740 

10,022 

! 3,531,000 1 3,0.80 0(KI 

300.000 

7,811,000 

lytin-iu . 

1,000,300 1.017,880 '381,302 

10,831 

1 4,000,37.1 ■ 4,4.50,011 ; 

300, (KIO 

8,709,281 

lUl)8-()9 . 

1,021,771 2,031, .53.1 | 0.50,100 

18,108 

j 1,030,011 j 3,593,000 

300,000 

8,523,011 

19O7'08 . 

1,050,403 2,0<Kt222 012,102 j 

]3,o08 

' 4,270,275 j 3,0.58,000 

3(M),000 

8,234,276 


The ex])orts in the past to the Ihiited Kinj^dom were j)rincipally 
to Dundee for its mills, ^^hile London also took a considerable amount 
foi re-expoit to the continent and thus made middleman’s ])ror]t. The 
following account of the early jute industry is given in “ The In- 
vestor’s India Year Book 1911.'’ 

“ The manufacture of jute fabrics is one of tlie most imj)ortant of 
the industries of India, whether look(*d at from the })oint of view of the 
amount of capital invested in the industry, or from that of its develop- 
ment and general prosperity. The use of jute fibre woven by hand 
looms into bags and coarse cloth for clothing and many other domestic 
purposes dates back from time immemorial but it was not until the 
year 1838 that the increasing exports of bags and cloth from Calcutta 
to the United Kingdom and to various other parts of the world drew 
attention of the flax and hemp spinners of Dundee to* the value of the 
Indian fibre, and led to the foundation of the Dundee jute industry, 
which for a long series of years poured wealth in abundance into 
Dundee.’* 

In 1855, however, the possibility of starting jute mills in India 
occurred to one Mr. Ackland and the first mill was started in that 
year. 


fjocdl con- 
suvifition 
and Export 
of Jute. 


Early jute 
irduMry 
in India 



Production 
of juU ly 
dit^U. 
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The figures below give the number of looms and the outturn of the 
Bengal jute mills during 1890 as compared with 1915 


Year. 

Sacking 

looms. 

j Hessian 
j looms. 

Total 

number 

of 

looms. 

Number 
of bags I 
in 1 

millions, | 

1 

1 Hessians 
in millions 
of yards. 

1890 


6.000 

1,958 

7,904 

137-7 : 

333-9 

1915 


15,871 

22,781 

.*18,652 

813-5 

1,178-7 


Although jute is grown in most districts of Bengal and also in Eastern 
Behar and in Assam, the following are the principal jute growing districts 
of Bengal. The acreage and productions are also given below. The 
figures are for 1912— period before the war— 


District. 

Acreage. 

Outturn in 
bales of 400 
Iba. each. 

24-lNirgaiias ...... 

89,200 

294,300 

Nadia 

91,000 

2.59,350 

Miirsliidabad 

40,000 

114,000 

Jossoro 

10.-),000 

544,500 

Kliiilna ...... 

38.100 

120,015 

Ilooghly 

60,000 

198,000 

Uajshalii . . . v . . 

80,900 

218,430 

Dinajpur 

in;, 800 

31.5,360 

Jalfiaiguri 

106, .300 

227,500 

Uangpur 

290, (M)0 

783,000 

Uogra ...... 

130,000 

312.tM)0 

Pabna 

220,000 

69.3,000 

Maldali 

38,000 

114,000 

Dacca 

188,000 

53.5.800 

Mymcnsingli 

756,(M)0 

2,151,6(8) 

Faridpur 

125,000 

427,-500 

Ilakarganj 

29,000 

82,6.50 

Tippcra 

268,000 

763,800 

Noakhali 

26,000 

74,100 


The Cuttack District in Orissa and some of the other Districts in 
the new province of Biliar and Orissa produce jute but as the quantity 
is small it is not mentioned. Madras Presidency also grows some jute. 

It will be seen that the districts in order of importance are as follows : — 

Mymensingh, Raugpur, Tippera, Pabna, Dacca, Jessore, Faridpur, 
Dinajpur. 

When Pumeah was included in Bengal it used to come third in order 
of importance, next to Mymensingh and Rangpur, 
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. During 1910-11 the total area, the outturn and quantities of export 
of raw jute were as follows otOfunij 





1 EXPOKT TO 




Provincoi. 

Area under 
rulUvatioQ. 

Outturn. 

British 

[ Fon-ip 

Total 

Expokt. 

Export 
rid i 

- 




Empire. 

Countries. 





Acres. 

Mauads. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 


Tons. 

Assam 

80,000 

935,000 

235,183 

401,440 

036,623 

Calcutta 

033,66:J 

BeDgai. 

2.618,000 ' 

33,029,000 




Madras] 

3,060 

Behar . 

240,000 

2,212,000 


.. 





i 2,833,000 ! 

36,176,000 




i 



Of the quantity exported to the British Empire, United Kingdom 
alone took 234,719 tons ; out of that exported to the foreign countries 
Germany alone took 149,066 tons. 

The following statement gives the traffic in raw jute of tlie railways 
carrying jute largely. 



1914-15 
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It is only necessary to discuss the jute rates of the Eastern Bengal 
State Eailway, as the Assam Bengal Railway rates have been dealt 
with in Appendix I. 

The busy season jute rates for drummed jute from the principal 
despatching stations on the Eastern Bengal State Railway to Calcutta 
and to the mills in the su])urb8 of Calcutta are as follows : — 


— 

Calcutta. 

Distance 
In nult“‘< 

Titta* 

Hhur 


.Shrtui. 

nattar 

KauKi- 

n.ira. 

Nuihntl 

iiailuwj rales 

Uudiie- fo,- 
Hudtfe ■' ■' 


Its. A. 

p 


Its. A. 

r 

Its. 

A. 

1*. 

Ut. 

s. 

1’ 

ll^ 


r. 

Its 

A. 

r. 

Fulchluiri 

0 10 

0 

243 

0 0 

:i 

0 

9 

4 


9 

2 

0 

9 

2 

11 

10 


Duulatimr . 


:! 

11 

lo.') 

0 4 

11 

0 

3 

n 

0 

.1 

10 

0 

;! 

9 

0 

1 

n 

Khoolria Ghat 

0 

4 

1 

loo 

0 4 


0 

4 

1 

(I 

1 

0 


l 

11 

ll 

4 

oi 

KuHhtia 


4 

3 

111 

0 3 l*)i 

(1 

3 

7 

II 

.1 

6 

II 

•! 

1 

«' 

4 

81 

Ooalundo 

0 



i:,u 

0 4 K'i 

0 

1 

7 

II 

1 

l> 

II 

1 

•' 

II 

6 

81 

A trill 

u 

U 10 

171 

0 fl 


1) 

0 

2 

0 


II 

II 

(> 

0 

0 

7 

Si 

Suidpur 

0 

0 

() 


0 0 

11 

II 

8 

10 

II 

s 

8 

II 

8 

h 

(1 

9 llj 

Domar 

0 

10 

0 

* o-(‘ 

0 0 

71 

0 

9 

1 

0 

•1 


0 

9 


" 

10 

61 

H,ildil>aii . 

0 

10 

4 

1 202 i 

0 9 111 

II 

9 

s 

(1 

9 

'• 

0 

9 

0 

II 1(1 

91 

K uni; port' . 

0 

■J 

10 

200 ’ 

0 9 

61 

II 

9 

2 

11 

0 

0 

II 

9 

0 

0 

10 

:*i 

Diiiiijpon' . 

<1 

11 

c, 

2(V{ 

0 9 

01' 

1) 

0 

0 ' 

0 

9 

0 

II 

<1 

'■■1 

1) 

9 111 

Ki'i't'iiuuniit' 


10 

8 

i 

308 

1 

0 10 

H 

0 10 

K ' 

II 

10 

H ; 

0 10 

8 

1 

0 11 

ll 

Via N'u.tiiiL'.'ui] . 

(1 

10 

(f 

I ■ 1 

0 9 

n 

(1 

0 

4 

II 

9 

“ 1 

0 

9 


0 10 

61 

\\ti .Kv.iimathj; iiij 


8 

1 


0 7 

81' 

(1 

7 

0 

0 

7 

1 

II 

7 

1 ' 

0 

8 

61 

SorajKonj . . i 



1 

. 

0 7 

■‘'1 

II 

7 

0 ' 

0 

7 

4 1 

0 

7 

4 

1) 

8 

<'i 

Vid raliii.Miir Uni j 


10 

n 

2.NS 1 

0 9 

t»l 

II 

9 

0 1 

II 

9 

M 

II 

9 

4 < 

0 10 

71 


These rates have been taken from the East(‘in Ihoigal Railway 
Jute Tarid Part I of August 1915 and were in force from Isi July to Slst 
October. 

The folio wii^g are the rates for pressed jute in bah'S of 4 maunds 
from the undermentioned stations to Calcutta : — 


Miles. 

Xaiiu; of ‘•tat ion. 

Rale per 4 
ninwnd 
prc.ssi'd 
bale. 

Rato jier 
inaiind. 

Rato per 
inaund 
per mile. 



Its. A r. 

Us. p. 

I'les. 

24:5 

Fulchhari ..... 

I 13 0 

0 7 3 

•35 

105 

I)aulat|»ur 

0 11 4 

0 2 10 

•32 

100 

Kliooliui (Uiat .... 

0 11 10 

0 3 0 

•33 

111 

Ku'^litia 

0 12 1 

i 0 3 1 

•33 

171 

.Atrai 

1 3 10 

j 0 5 0 

•35 

25;i 

Saiilpur 

1 11 7 

i 1; 

•32 

276 

Domar 

1 13 0 

{073 

•31 

202 

Haldiliari ..... 

1 14 0 

(17 6 

•30 

266 

Rungporo 

1 12 0 

0 .7 2 

•32 

•33 

263 

Diaajpore 

1 13 5 

10 7 4 

308 

Kissenganj 

1 14 ll 

0 7 9 

•30 

288 

Lalmanir hat 

1 13 6 

0 7 6 

•30 
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The following are the basis of rates of the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway from the various sections of that line - 

“ Eastern Section. During the busy season, which extends from the 
Ut July to the Slst December, approximately ^th pie per maund per 
mile from the majority of stations and | pie per maund per mile 
from the other stations.” 

“ During the slack season, which covers the remaining six months 
of the year, the busy season rates are reduced by 30 per cent, over the 
Eastern Section in through booking via Bliairamara, and by 2 to 10 
per cent, in bookings from a few stations on the Section, e.^., Goalundo, 
Pachooria, Ivhankhanapur, Basantapur, Shivarampur,* Faridpur, 
Kajbnri, Hclgachi, Kalukhali and Pang.sa. The rates from the 
other stations on the Section are not reduced during the slack 
season. 

“ Nortiu'rn Section and Rayganj and stations East thereof on the 
Bchar Section. During the bu.sy season, in through booking via 
Bhairamara or via l^algola, J pie per maund per mile for distances 
below 100 miles, and “ (. ” Sche.dul(‘s (| pie for first 100 miles, ])h{s J 
pie for distances in (‘xccss of 100 miles) for distances 100 miles and 
above 

“ In the slack season these rates are reduced by 30 per emit. 

“ III local l)ooking over the Northern and Behar Sections the classi- 
fied rate (3rd class) is charged all the ymir round. 

“ Stations West of Rayganj on the Behar Section. During the busy 
season, approximately gth jiie per maund per mile in booking via Lalgola, 
and full classilied rate (3rd class) plus 0 pies terminal in booking rid 
Manihari (Unit, the rates to Calcutta stations rid Ijalgola being eijual 
to those to Howrah via Manihari (that. 

During t he slack season, the portion of these rates, which apper- 
tains to the Behar Section only, is reduced by 30 per cent. 

“ Central Section. Approximately |th pie per maund per mile all 
the year round. 

“ Dacca Section, including Mymensingh-Jagannathganj Railway 
and Singhjani-Fulchhari Extension— pie per-maund per mile all the 
year round. 

“ In booking by the combined Rail and Steamer Service via Goalundo 
from Narayanganj and rid, from Jagannathganj and rid, and from 
Sirajgaiij and Dhallosary and Pudda stations, as also in bookings via 
Khoolna from Madaripur, Bharamganj, Chandpur and vid, Narayanganj 
and vid, and Pudda stations, the year is divided into three seasons, 
viz,, the busy, which extends from the Ist July to the 31st October, 
the intermediate from the 1st November to the 31st December, and the 
alack from the 1st January to the 30th June. 
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The Railway rates from these stations during the three seasons com- 
pare as follows : — 


Stations. 

Busy 

Season. 

Interme- 

diate 

Slack 

Bea.son. 

Route. 


Season. 



lbs. A. 

p. 

Hs p 

A. I‘. 


Sirajganj and Bora . 

0 1 

s 

0 4 .> 

0 .'{ 1 

Vid (loaliiiulo. 

Jagannathganj and vid 

0 1 

li 

0 1 :i 

0 2 

Ditto. 

Namyaiig.uij and rirf 

0 A 

0 

0 ;i tt , 

0 10 

Ditto. 

Hhalh'saiy and Bndda ^t.iiionH . 

0 1 

0 

0 .; p ■ 

1 

0 2 10 

Ditto. 

Chandinn and N.irayanganj 

and rid •nid I’udd.i stations . ^ 

0 ;; 

:{ 

(1 0 

0 2 

1 id Khoolna. 

Madaripnrand Bliaiaiiigaii] 

0 ;{ 


0 2 lo 

0 2 :{ 

Ditto. 


The traflic is piincipall) in “ kntcha " hales (half |ne.sse(i) 

(1) bales weighing not less than -I nianiuis each and na^nsiiring 

not inoj'e than lili c. ft. 

(2) bales weighing inannds each and iiieasiiriim not inoie than 

13 J c. ft. 

(3) bales averaging ll niaund each and nu'asiuing not more than 

5-28 c. ft. 


The traflic iii fidh' ]a’ess('(l jute (/.e., in hales ol b jnannds (aich measur- 
ing nut nioie I lien 10^ c, ft.) is eoni|jara1 iv('ly small witli thi‘ result tliftt 
tlie sj>ace ()eeu|iieil in v.ajon is moic than ^\hat would he if fully jiressdl 
bales aiv d* s[)aUlie(l. In order to (‘ixamiaee traflic in jin'ssed bales 
instead of desnatches b(-iiig made in loo.sc oi hall |»res;f>d condition the 
following rebates are granted on the rate s calculated on the aho\c ]}asis 

J'ul (Tilt. 

oli the (Iriijii 
rnlc. 

Full (pucfsi) b.aU“< aviTa^'m<r luaund') c.veh and luca^ui- 

iiijj: nut inoro than lOHs ft. ...... •‘10 

Half piossrd {kntcha) hales wel|'hi^^' not Icsh than i inaurulH 

each and inejusuriii}.' not more than laj c. ft. . . . 

Halfpre>hcd (kntcha) hah‘s averaging :{J maiinds each and 

measuring not more than FM c. ft 25 

Half pressed (kntcha) bales averaging IJ inaunds each and 

measuring not more than 5-88 c. ft 20 

Jute occupies an unique position for until it is replaced by a fibre 
equally useful, durable, cheap and similar in qualities there will be 
demand for jute. 

Whereas jute is very largely used in India in the manufacture of 
sacks for the carriage of produce, gunnies for packing and canvas, the 
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European countries have used jute in the manufacture of clothing and 
shirting, and jute rejections are also used for the manufacture of paper. 

Seeing that the railway rates even for commodities like wheat, flour 
and pulses and other articles of food have been enhanced on Indian 
Railways it is a matter for consideration whether the railway rates 
on jute should not also be enhanced, especially because— 

(1) it is an expensive commodity to carry ; it gives light load to 
wagons. The figures given in the chapter on Economics of Transporta- 
tion show that the load per wagon on the Eastern Bengal State Rail- 
way is very poor, thus engaging proportionately a larger number of 
wagons having regard to weight of traffic carried, which not only means 
a bigger capital cost but greater expenses in working the traffic. 

(2) The traffic is subject to several handlings either in tranship- 
ment from metre gauge to broad gauge wagons or from river flats into 
wagons. 

(3) The working expenses on the Eastern Bengal State Railway have 
gone up from 4rr3r) per cent, in 1897 to CO-8 per cent., which was the 
average for the years 1911 to 1914-15. 

(4) The traflic can very well bear a higher charge as will be seen 
from the following remarks on page 78 of The Investor’s India Year 
Book for 1910 

“ The outside cost of jiroduction as already mentioned, is stated 
by Mr. Finlow to be Rs. 35 for a crop of 15 inaunds to the acre, so that 
the cost per maund is Rs. 2-5-0. Jute, thendore, at an average selling 
price of Rs. 5-8-0 per maund, should leave ample margi!i of jirofit to 
those engaged in the handling of the jute before it reaches the mills, 
whereas the average selling price per maund in Calcutta during the 
past five years has exceeded Rs. 8 per maund, a price quite out of pro- 
portion to the cost of production. Further the cost of the raw material 
to the consumer is materially raised by fraudulent watering to increase 
its weight which is extensively practised. The water is added not ])y 
the cultivator, but by the middleman, who thus reaps an illicit gain. 
It is a blot on the industry which it appears unable to check effec- 
tively.” 

It is said that jute helps the ryots a great deal, but the ryots’ gains 
are comparatively small and the gains of the middlemen, who act as 
buyers for the mills and the shippers in Calcutta, and of the brokers 
and shippers in Calcutta, all taken together are far greater, w-hereas the 
Railway freights are low. 

The position of middlemen wdio buy jute up country was described 
as follows by t!lie Chairman of the Indian Jute Mill Association at a 
special meeting of the committee of the association with Sir Henry Burt 
of the Railway Board on 20th November 1912 in connection with the 
transport of jute-- 

” It is a question that affects the members of our association but 
it affects, in a much greater degree the upcountry seller who are res- 
ponsible for buying of our jute in the districts.” 
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I That the traffic can well bear a much higher rate is abundantly 
evident from the remarks quoted above from the Investors’ Year Book, 
but the point is that it requires -a combination between the Railways 
and the Steamer Companies. Each have an area of its own and the rates 
uie fixed by mutual arrangement, and if botli agree that tiiey wnll not 
try to filch each other’s traffic an increase in the rate is possible. 

It may be apprehended that the shippers and mills may combine 
and build a fleet of their own for jute which can be carried by steamers, 
but in the first place this must mean a large capital expenditure, even 
when distributed betw'ecn the several shipjiiug firms and the mills in 
Calcutta, and the ufikeep and maintenance and the cost of transport 
will mean heavy operating expenses ami all this taken together and 
seeing that steamers cannot reach many places in northern Bengal, in 
^Vssam, Beliar and in East Bengal, the mills and shippers will realise 
that it w'oiild pay them to pay high(‘r charges than to build their owm 
fleet of steamers in competition with Baihva>s and the River Steam 
Navigation Companies. But \snth the large difference Ixdween the cost 
of production and the selling price the rise in the Raihvay freight will 
mean reduction in middleman’s profit rather than increased cost to the 
miller or to the shipper. 

Every industry and export and import traffic an* paying higher 
rates since October 1916 over the East Indian, the Croat Indian Penin- 
sula, the Bombav, Baroda and Central India, the Omlh and Rohilkhuiid 
and other Railways, and as enhancement in the rate's for jiif e w'ill not 
affect the area under cultivation or the development of traffic, it is 
worth while rai.singthe railway charges lii consideration of the rise* in 
the working expenses. The Railway and Canal Tiaflie Act of 1913 in 
England was specially introduced to meet inciease of rate's m cases e)f 
this nature. 



CHAPTER 'XII. 


Coal. 

Among tho mineral pi oiluetsof India, coal is by far the most valuable 
mineral product which is now being worked. 1 he coal mining industry 
of India has gradually been on the increase, and this has been clTective 
in gradually diminishing the import of foreign coal into India ; nay, 
a small proportion of Indian coal is now being exported every year. 

The following extract from my book, entitled “ Indian Railways 
and Indian Trade ” published in 1911, gives some idea of the deve- 
* loprnent of coal industry of the country. 

Coaiindu/tlry “The remarkable expansion of the coal output lias enabled India 
position amongst the coal producing dependencies of 
the British Bmpire. Tin*, raisings in India are not mucii below the 
quantity raised in Japan, but are in excess of the output of Australia, 
Trausval, Natal, or British (k)lumbia. But the total weight of coal, 
raised in tlu^ United Kingdom, is yet nearly 21 times as much, when 
compared with the tons of coal raised in India in a year." 

" ( Jicap coal is essential for any real [irogress in industrial develop- 
ment of the country ; and cheap fuel is again bound up in tin' question 
of cheap railway carriage not only in connection with the export trade, 
but also on the long lead between tln^ collieries and the consuming 
marki't. But it will be demonstrated later on that the railways have 
done more in this direction than perhajis was expi'cted at the time the 
trade was agitating for reduced railway rates, not V(M‘y long ago. The 
railways in India have, however, been as much benefited by the re- 
duction as the public, if not more. But above all, if one likes to see 
mill chimneys vomiting forth clouds of smoke in every part of India, 
the first care of the well wishers of India’s future industrial development 
should be to see that India can at all times command cheap coal. 

- Sir George Watt’s Dictionary of Economic Products of India tells 
us that about 1884 the estimated amount of coal (exclusive of waste) 
available in Bengal was 14,080, (X)0,000 tons, viz.^ 14,000,0(K),000, tons 
in the Raiiiganj Field ; 80,000,000 tons in the Karharbari or Giridih 
Field, 

“ The quantity of coal, mined in Bengal during the 9 years from 
1885 to 1893, was 13,747,825 tons ; or, towards the end of 1893, the 
available coal in the two fields named herein was 14,066,252,176 
tons. 

“ The Jherria field was opened in 1893, and the estimate of Sir 
George Watts in 1889 was that the available coal in the Damudar Valley 
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(which includes the Jherria, North Karanpara and South Karaupara 
Fields) was as follows 


Toil'*. 

Jhiiiia Field 4do.(HHI,(UK> 

North Kiiianjiara ..... ''.ToO.tMMMKHt 

Stjiitli Kaiim]i.ira . .... 

‘‘ It cannot lie said liow far these e.stnnate.s aie eoriect, hut from the 
heavy raisinjj.s in tlie .Iherria Field and suhseijiient investioations. it 
would seem that if theie lias hecn a mi.stake, it has been on the side of 
moderation. Anyhow these figures shew that in 1891 the (juantity 
of available coal in Ikuiital was 23, 35r), 252,170 tons. 

" Durin<f 1.5 years, from I8i)l to 1999, the vai.sin^s amounted to no 
le.ss than 90, 80.5,959 tons, and assumin'; that the coal mined in 1910 
in thesi' lields \\as more than in 1998, tlu' total coal, now available in 
the three lields mentioned, (c/:. l\aniyanj. .Iherria, and (Jiridih) would 
be Nomewhat near 2.3.009,999,999 tons m round li^uies. T1 h‘ output in 
a \ear in lieii^al eom(‘s to, say, 12,999,999 tons; and aeeept.in;; that 
this fi^nrt' will be veiv ueailv doubh'd in, sa\ , 7 years and (|uadru}>led 
in about 10 veais,* tlnui' is euoU',:h coal in tin' laud to meet any futur»‘ 
development for many yeais ; but ('vei\ ye'ar the miniiif; operations 
will be deeper, whieh will mean ^reatiT cost and more risk in raisin<j. 
Tliete are other impoitant coal niiin's in India, whieh have heeii dis- 
eov(*red, foi' lusta lee ihi' Kamyarh and Bokaio lields. hut tlu'se are not 
hem;; worked for want of railway eommunieal ion.f 

' In 1908. the total (|uantitv of Indian eeial miiuM.l was 12,769,035 
tons, of W'hich tin' coal lields in Hon<;al accounted for (piite 99 per cent. 
Tin- intiu'est iiiLi iiot(‘ oi the Diieetoi tieneral of Commeieial lntellij;ence, 
issued towaids the end of October la.st, on the coal [uoduetioii and oon- 
siiniption in l!)99, shews that .Iherria eont rilnited 191 ]>ere(mt., Ranif;anj 
3t per cent, ami (liiidih 5 per cent ; so t.hat in 1999, the raisin*;!* In 
Ihm^ial w’cre over 88 per cent, of tin* total coal produced in India in 
that year. The exports of coal in forep^n countries and the “ bunker 
coal.*’ used ou steamers toueliim; Indian [lorts was 18,49,1.50 tons, 
or 10 per cent, of the total output. 

'* Before proceediii}; to remark upon exjioit coal, it will be more 
u.seful to deal with the internal coal trade; of the country. The use of 
coal for domestic purpose.s is yet confim'd to the districts situated at 
distances of not more than, .say, 259 miles from the coal fields. By 
far the {;reatc8t quantity of coal consumed inland is by railways and 


♦ Sincti tlio above remarks wore made in lail (h*; drain on C >al Mines <jf India lias 
bwin TCry groat, duo to supplies demanded by iho war, and the question of future otial 
WQpply is of groat importance. The lUragarh and Bokaro fiolds roquiro very deep 
miniitt oporationH. 

4 Milway communication has boon opened to these fkl Is by an extension of the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway from MOHUDA to BERMO — ^Soe pages 362 and 363. 

2b2 
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partly by mills (cotton and jute), factories, foundries, steamers plying 
on Indian rivers and for brick burning. 

“ It has very often been remarked that if coal is freely used as 
domestic fuel in all parts of India, the agricultural classes would be 
able to obtain an abundant supply of ‘ cow-dung ’ for manure. Further, 
although the o[)ening of new railways has placed several forest tracts 
within the reacli of the thickly inhabited parts for the latter to draw 
the supply of firewood from these forests, and it is also to the interest 
of the country that tlui jungles should be cleared to allow of more cul- 
tivable land being availal)l(! for agricultural jHirposes, it is equally 
essential to the well being of the people that tracts of land should not 
be denuded of trees for miles together, as it is said that the effect of 
trees in equalising temperature, in the distribution of rain, and in 
entrapping rain, is universally recognised. The cutting down of trees 
in millions every year has been, it is remarked, the cause of rain fall in 
India becoming more capricious. Therefore, the expansion of coal trade 
for domestic fuel is really V(‘ry important, and the development of coal 
traffic in this direction is really the future of the coal trade of India. 
It is said on authority that in some parts, the real difficulty against 
the use of coal is the want of suitable ‘ choolas ’ to minimise tlie 
discomforts from smoke from coal in an Indian hut , and for bakim' 
hand-made ‘ chapatis.’ There is a great future for any one who will 
undertake the invention of such ‘ clioolas,’ and place them along with 
cheap coal within the reach of the people in the districts far awav 
from the coal fields. 

“ It cannot at this moment be argued that tln^ high price of coal 
prevents it from being us<‘d more ext(‘nsively as fuel for cooking ; there 
must be some otlu'r reasons, such as those mentioned above, operating 
against the universal use of coal in India for cooking. It may be interest- 
ing to know tliat in Agra tin* price of ‘ ghootias,’ or dried cow-dung, 
is 12 annas per maund, or say, Ks. 20 per ton, whereas coal can now 
be had in Agra at, say, lls. 12 per ton, including all charges (not excluding 
the middle man’s proDts). In llenares the price of retail firewood is 
usually 0 annas per maund, or, say, Ixs. 10 per ton. but the price of coal 
in Benares cannot be more than Rs. 8 per ton. It is true that cheap- 
ness of price must have its effect in the long run, but if coal is sold in 
carts frvuu door to door, and suitable ‘ choolas ’ arc supplied at the 
some time, the effect will be ((uicker. Any enterprise in this direction 
on the lines indicated will be amply repaid. 

“ As already remarked, the Railways in India consumed the largest 
quantity of coal produced in the country ; during 1909, the weight 
of coal so consumed was 3,689,093 tons ; an idea of the increase of 
coal, used by railways, can be better imagined, when it is pointed out 
that in the year 1905 (i.e., before the existing low railway rates came 
into operation) the quantity of coal, used on railways, was 2,668,424 
tons, or, in the space of three years the consumption under this head 
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has gone up by more than 1,000,000 tons. Thercfoie, it is correct to 
say that Indian Railways have equally jJiofit(d with the other Indian 
industries by the reduction in coal rates. 

“ The following wtic the pines of coal since H04 jer ton load(d 
into railway wagons : — 
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It will I)c‘ seen that high pi ices j>ievailed in th(‘ yeais 1000 to l‘J08, 
tlie ellect of w'hicli is so well known that it docs not recpiire much re- 
capitulation beyond the leinnrk that the markets in the far East, Ceylon, 
and the railways in Western India weii' eompelh'd to turn t heir attention 
to Natal and Australia for their coal. The laige jirolits, made by the 
colliery projirietors in India, did not. satisfy them, and they were so 
e.xpectant of jirices going highei and high(‘r that th(‘y were reluctant 
to make forward contracts, which di()V<‘. their customers, principally 
railways, to buy far in excess of their actual lequirements, although 
thi.s course meant blocking up of enoimous sums of money without 
interest, but even this they were ready to iisk as the fear of the seiions 
consequences of rapid increase in t in* pi ices was groat. The milks in 
Ahinedabad, which had been taking Rengal coal, were comjielled to 
use wood from the (lodlira and Rutlam loiests. llcsldes, the smaller 
collieries which were perhaps awaie that they would not survive in the 
long run, and were therefore most anxious to make as much profit as 
possible to bring quick and large returns on their capital, did not take 
so much care to keep to the (juality of coal they contracted to supply. 
Thus Bengal coal got a bad name. This is how^ever, noi said of res- 
pectable miners. Such a condition can never succeed in establishing 
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the prosperity of any trade, on a sound basis, nor can it be considered 
beneficial to the country. 

“ Even the colliery proprietors, who in their shoi-tsightcd policy 
raised the profits to almost imj)ossiblc fibres, had to suffer in the 
run, for the slump in the coal trade, the result of the loss of some of the 
important foreign rnarlvcts, and the overstiidding of the coal depots 
of fndiaii railways, causing supplies to be in excess of the demand, 
affected- the eollieiy people seriously towaids the end of 1908 and in 
1909. Some ichui of the rise in the piices at the coiisumin^^ maikets 
can be forme(l when it is shewn that ih*n;;al coal was ..available in liH)5 
in flombay at prices \aryinn between Its. 10-0 to Rs. 12-0 per ton. 
ajL^aiiist the price of Knj^dish coal at Rs. 12-8 to Rs. 18-0 per ton. but 
diirin}^^ 1907 and 1908 Bengal coal w'as sellin.i? in Bond^ay at Rs. 10 and 
Rs. 17 per ton respectively, but at the present moment the prices have 
come down to Rs. B5-4 to Rs. Rl-8 per ton. Now that the time for 
cheap coal has (onu', it is to be hoped that the local consumption of 
coal in India would l)e j^reaier every year. It has been lately remarked 
in ‘Capital’ tliat if coal were used in the (^antonnients where Euro- 
pean troops are stationed in India, there would be a savin ‘jj of some 
lakhs of rupees to the Covernmead..” 

Railways have been the chief consumers of Indian coal, and' the 
increase in Railway milea<»e in India has ur^ed the necessity of woikine 
the Indian fields on a larj^er scale so that auj)ply miyht com[)ete with 
dcma*Hl. 

The increased consumption of coal is also due, but to a slight extent, 
to the industrial activity of India, as the result of improved facibtii'S 
of transport and of cons(‘(|uent access to new markets. 

The averaife cost of coal in India during the years 1908-1912 was 
low compared to tliat of most of the principal coal producing 
countries of the woild, as will be seen below . — 


d 
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Taking five years, 1909 to 1913, it is found that there has been an 
increase in the imports, and a smaller increase in the exports as w-eH. 
A certain portion of the imported coal comes from Africa, as they have 
an idea of capturing a portion of the Indian market. 
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The following statement taken from Geological Survey Quin- imporumi 
quprmial Review of the Mineral Production of India gives the imju)rt8 
and exports of coal during the years 1909 to 1913 and other interest- *' 
ing information regarding Indian Coal : — 
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" Of the total imports durim; tlu‘ years 1909-1 it is found that the 
United Kingdom sends tlie largest quantity. Natal eoming second, as 
will be seen from the following statement ; — 
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As regards export of Indian coal, UtIoii and Straits Settlements 
arc the principal customers. During tin; period 1909-1913, there was 
an increase of tlie (‘Xpoit of coal to CVvlon as (;ompar(‘(l to that of the 
previous qiiiiu|Uennial period, while there was a decrease in the export 
to the Straits. The following statement shows the exports during 
1909-1913 
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Primpal The following was the Origin of Indian Coal raised during the years 

mlfleldi, 1909-1913 
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“ During iliin 1909 to 1913, tlio porciMitago of coal from 

Goiidwaiia Strain ros(‘ to 97-57, due to great a(“tivity in Dengal and 
IJihar, and eapec-ially to tin* ra[)id d(‘V(‘lo[)rn(Mit of tlie Jlnuria coal- 
field. When the lO'view of Mineral Production was issinal in 19113, 
the Kaniganj (icid was still the leading field in hidia, and it main- 
tained its lead n[' to the year 1905. In 19011. however. ,lh(M'ria went 
ahead of Paniganj. and in sul>se(pn‘nt ycairs has steadily incieasi'd its 
lead, until it now produces more than half of the total production 
of India. 

“ The suh-divisions of the (Omdwanas repiesented on the field are : — 
3. Panchets, 

2, Damiidaa : — 

{(') Kaniganj stage. 

{!)) Ironstone shales. 

(>t) Karakar stage. 

1. Talchirs. 

“There is a general dip to the .south and south east throughout 
the held, and conse(iuently the Talchirs are expo.sed as a band along 
the northern margin, succeeded by the younger formations towards 
the south. A.s the beds dipping to the .south oast are overlapped by the 
alluvium of the Damuda Valley, the distance to which the coal-bearing 
rocks extend in this direction towards Kurdw'an and Chleutta is unknowm. 
In order to test the field in this direction a boring was put down by the 
East Indian Kaihvay Company in the years 1903 to 1900 at Durgapur, 
16 miles south-east of Kaniganj, but to the depth of just 3,000 feet the 
only rocks penetrated were those of the Panchet series and perhaps 
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upper part of the Raniganj stage. At this point, therefore, the coal- 
seams are buried to a greater depth than 3,000 feet. As the Damiula 
river stretches away to the south-east in an almost straight line for a 
distance of about 45 miles beyond the Raniganj field and thus runs 
approximately parallel to some great faults within the field, it is 
possible that its alignment is determined by a great dip-fault, and (he 
Gondwana strata possibly continue along the left bank of the rivei far 
beyond the visible limits of the held. Although the Durgapur boiing 
sliows that the coal-seams are at that p(»int moie than 3, 0(H) feel Ih'Iow 
the, surface, it is (|uit(‘ possible that the deju'essing effects of the 
general south-easterly dip may be nmit ralised by strike faults. Whether 
tlie coal measures an' brought up m this nay to within workable 
distance of the surface in the south-east din'ctimi. or wlu’thi'r they are 
now hopelessly beyond reach (if the\ eyer A\ere developed in this aiea), 
can only be detei mined b\ tiial boniigs ti» the south-east of ])urga}iur. 
So long as then' are abundant snpplu's nean'r the surface in the 
Itaniganj and .Iherria fields, it will be to no on(*'s tiiiancial advantage to 
risk the money recpiircd to test this inten'stmg (pie.stion. 

‘‘The information at present available for publication regarding 
tlie (juality of tlu' coal being worked in the Raniganj held is eonijiaia- 
tively limited, for the correlation of the vaiioiis seams being woiked 
m the different collierii'S is still doubtful. We are mdebt<*d to Dr. W. 
Saise for a series of a.ssays published in IfHM. These show tin' follow- 
ing extn'im's and avi'iages : — 
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Jherria field. 

“ In the Jhenitt held the only Goiidwana formations preserved are 
the Talchirs and the three divisions of the Damuda series— the Barakar 
Ironstone shales, and Raniganj. The Barakars are by far the most 
important to the coal miner, and no attempts were made to work the 
thinner and poorer .s<‘ams of the Rani^^anj series until the ‘ boom ’ of 
1906-08 led to tlie opening u]) of every tolerable seam of coal within 
range of the two railway systems that serve the held. 

“During 1!)03 a nund)er of coal samples from the Barakar seams 
was taken by Messrs. K. P. Martin and H. Louis at the working faces 
in some loading mines m this held. The average of hfteen assays made 
on these samples was as follow^s : — 
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■‘Ten of th(‘se wen' (esfed for sulphur and were found to contain 
on an average O’oT per cent., while the same ten samjiles show’ed an 
average (‘vaporative power of 1*2 82 lbs. of w'ater per lb. of coal. 

“ Sul)se((uently in 1909 as.says made bv Ideutenant-Colonel V. 
Cunningham 1 1 ughes gave similar resulls ; tlu'se are summarised below' 


-- 

.M(»Hluie 
pci c,cnl. 

Volatile 
mattci 
per cent. 

Fivcd 
cat bon 
pm ivnt,. 

Anil 

per cent. 

Calorilic 
value (in 
caloric.s). 

Rani)j;.uij or Mcasiuo.s 

(2 satnpli'H.) 

1 bS 

1 :)0 til 1 

i i 

.57 -Jt) 

10 15 

7,195 

Barakar or Lowoi Mc.units 
(22 satuplcN ) 

\-r> 

j 1 

(>;» 77 

11 78 

7,197 


’* The Jheri ia tield, ike those of Rauiganj and Giridih, is traversed 
by trap-dykes, the most destructive being a peculiar form of mica- 
peridotite which spreads out as sheets in the coal seams destroying 
^ large quantities of valuable coal. The seams known as Nos. U and 15, 
which otherwise include a high (juality of coal, are especially damaged 
by trap intrusions in the centre and east of the held. 


Bokaro utul Ramgarh fields. 

“ Immediately west of Jherria on the other side of the Jamunea 
river lies the wn^stern termination of the Jherria field, now some times 
known as the Bokaro-Jherria field. This is being developed by a few 
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Companies and will be served by a short branch line taking off from 
the Bokaro extension of the Bengal Nagpur Railway. West of this 
again lies the Bokaro field, to develop which the Bokaro Ramgaih 
Colliery Company was fonned a few years ago after obtaining mineral 
concessions from the Rajali of Padma. A portion of this field is already 
being developed as a joint colliery between the East Indian and the 
Beiiual Nagpur Railways, and the joint railway line owned by these 
two Companies has recently been opened for traffic up to it. The lay 
out of the colliery is in progress and the machinery is now being delivered 
from England. The coal is of good (piality, e()Ual to llrst class Jherria 
coal. The small field kmnvn as the Ramgarh field lies from 15 to 20 
miles south-west of the llokaio field. It is traversed by the Damiida 
liver in the bed of whieh the coal eiops ont m nminTous places. But 
the coal is not eon.^idered. at pn'sent sullieieiitlv attiaelive for dcveIo}»- 
meiit. 


Ihjerpml nets recover 

“ In the last Review ({)uge 80) reference was made to the erection 
of hye-product recovery ovens on the Ciridih held. Two batteiies, 
one of eighteen, the other of twelve, ovens of the Simon-C^rrves ty))o 
a?(‘ now installed. The products recovered are tar and ammonia, the 
latter being converted into ammonmm sulphate. The two ovens arc 
said to be ca])able of producing -lO.OOO tons of (‘oke annually. The 
production of suljiliate is about 3d() to KK) tons per annum. 


Other jielih. 

'' The other j)rincipal coal fields being worked in the IVninsula are 
Mohpani. the IVnch Valley, and Ballarpur in the Central Ihovinees, 
Cniaria in the Rewah State, and Smgareni m tin; Nizam's Dominions. 
Of these Ballarpur has been opened up during the period of the jiresent 
Review to take the place of tin' Waiora eollieiy, which was closed down 
in 1906. 


Bailor per 

“ In anticipation of the failure of Warora prospecting operatioriH 
were undertaken by Government at Ballarpur, 88 miles to the south- 
south-east in the Chanda disliict, on tlie left bank of tlie Wardha river. 
Coal w^as proved by borings over an ar(-a of 1^ square nples and a sbaR 
was commenced. The large quantities of water met with in sinking 
proved to be a formidable obstacle, as all fuel used for the pumjnng 
engines had to be carried by road from Warora. Ballarpur was joined 
to the Great Indian Peninsula .system by an extension of the Wardha- 
Waroia branch, which was opened for traffic on the Ist February 1908. 
Meanwhile two 14-foot circular shafts had been sunk to the coal at 
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(\ept1a8 oi icet (No. 1) and 236 feet (No. 2), and in 1906 a small 
quantity of coal was raised for use on the railway construction works. 
One of the shafts is lined with brick and ferro-con Crete, and the other 
with fire-bricks moulded to th(‘ circle of the shaft. 

‘‘ The seam is 50 feet thick, incliidinii thin partings of shale ; but 
the only part at |)/(‘sciit beiiiu worked is an (S-foot layer in the middle 
of the st'arn. The woikiniis an* on the l)ord-aud-j)ilIar system, the 
pillars h‘ft Ou f(>(‘t S(|uaie. Tin* output between lOOO and 19J2 
was between 200 and .‘>01 ) tons a da\. 


Pench IV/Z/ry. 

‘‘In the ynar 1!)12 the output of the IVnch Valley coalfield was 
80,{)05 tons. The output of coal from this field, however, has hitheito, 
been limited by (1) tln^ trade oldaininy in the districts served by the 
Jiengal Nagjiur Railway, (2) tin* carrvinjr capacity of the same railway 
or rather of that branch of it serving the coallield. Three collieries have 
b('eu ojx'ned by tlu' Reneh Valley (\)al Companv, Limited : — (1) (lianda- 
metta, (2) Ihirkui, (d) Ihit eria. 

‘‘ At dhandametla om* incline litL'd with diiect haulage was opened 
anil has binm worked out as far as w'as deemed advisabh* ; the pillars 
have been worked back and aie now' exhausti'il, with the (*xception of 
about .'LdOO tons still to get. It. is estimated that !)3 per emit, of the 
coal of this ari'a has been w'ou. A barric'r has been li*ft between the 
above workings and a shaft lo feet in diameter sunk well to the di]>, 
foiining a new colliery, which is named Wallace Lit ('olliery. It- is 
to 1)0 served by the (Jreat Indian Reninsula Railway, which is now laid 
through the coalfields, and is expectisl to carry coal about Octobm' 
1915. 

“ At Rarkui one incline was opened and worked up to a certain jjoint. 
It was then considered that, by reason of danger from flooding fiom 
the river wdiich ran past the mouth of the inclim* and for other reasons, 
the pillars should be workisl out. and a strong barrier h'ft, and a new 
colliery opened out to the dip. Two inclines have been ojiened out 
therefore to the dip of the barrier, which is 50(t feet wide. 

“ Collieries are being opened out at Parasia for the Central Pench 
(k)al Companv, Limited, at .latachjiar for the Upper Pench Coal (.'orn- 
paiiv, Limited^ at Rhajipani and Kklahra for the Pench River Coal 
Company, Limited. .Ml the above collieries are served by the Creat 
Indian Peninsula Railway and are expected to be loading coal for that 
railway to carry by October 1915. 

“ The Siskol coal-cutters formerly used in this field have been 
abandoned as the coal eventually proved too hard, *and shot holes are 
now drilled by meaue of ratchet drills of the Conqueror type. 
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“ The average number of persons employed daily during the years 
1909 to 1913 was 761 ; this, with 12 deaths, gives a death rate of 315 


per 1,000. The annual labour figures are ; 

IDOi) 

IfllO 

I'.tll 

m: 




IVrsoiis. 

[VM 

Tn:. 

470 

HO'J 

s :}2 


“The diamond horinu operations at Nimji and llazargaon, id mii«'s 
to the west of Naupnr. weie earned to a depth of 900 feet and abandoned, 
as no coal was found 


Mohjfotu. 


“ Tlie oldest eolliery in the ('initial Vrovinecs is Mohpani. The 
Mohpani eoallield is situated m the Naisinyhpnr distiiet on the south 
sidt‘, of the Nerbudda alluvial valley, and at the foot of the northern 
spurs of the Satpiiras. The di\isioiis of the (londwana s\stein exposed 
in this tield are the Mahadevas. the Ihuakais. and the Talehirs, the 
known eoal-seanis Ivinu. as usual m the Harakars. About foity years 
a'^o, th(‘ Sitanva (’oal Coinpanv earned out a certain amount of work 
on the held, hut the aetiial development of the Molipaiii eoaltield is due 
to the efforts of the Neilmdda Coal and lion ('ornpany. Limited, whieli 
eommeneed operations m 181)2. and. liom then until l9tU, spent more 
than £150.00(1 on the undeilakinu- Th(‘ mines are disided into the 
old tield and llu' new liidd. Tin* old hidd was aliandoned in 1902 after 
pructieallv the whole of the coal workable to the exist iiiji shafts had 
been won, the total amount so extracted jiem;: j,50,<s|r) ions, the deepest 
shaft hein^ the Helen pit. do5 tVid di'cp. .nid the mmiher of coal seams 
four. 

“ Till* new held, forming jiait of a second concession adjoining the 
old held, was first opened up in 1<S92, and Uj) to the end of 1903 the 
('ompany had raised 181,080 tons of coal and splint from the two ujiper 
coal seams. As in the old workings on the Sitanva river, faulting and 
heavy w'ater discharge were, in ItHKl, living considerable trouble ; so 
that, in order satisfactoiilv to work out the already proved coal, addi- 
tional capital was necessary for hauling and pumjiirig plant. This 
capital the shareliohleis of the Ncrhndda Coal and Iron (mmpany were 
unwilling to su[)ply. On the other hand, the Oicat Indian Peninsula 
Railway Company, to who.se system the mines are eomiected by a ten 
mile branch line to Cadaiwada. and who had been taking the out]Ait 
of the Mohpani ('ollieries at a uniform rate of Rs. 6 a ton, was dissatis- 
hed with the small output ; con.sequently. after a report by Mr. R. R. 
Simpson of the Geological Survey of India, the proiierties were sold 
to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company for £40,(X)0 with 
effect from the Ist July 1904. The results of the change are seen in 
the rapidly increasing output of this colliery, which sunk as low as 20,618 
tons in 1904 and 22,998 in 1905, but has been, on the average, over 
50,0(X) tons in recent years. 
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“ Amount of coal raised in the British Empire in 1910 and 1911 — 




1910 

1911, 


C 'oinitrios. 

Tojih of 
fi>al niiMal. 

Tons of 
coal nils ‘d. 

UniU-d Kingdom 



271,K91,S99 

Aiistralm . 



9.<)7(),:» fO 

in. 193.000 

{’aimdii 


. 1I,:{J7,771 

10.0 19. 1 00 

('h|U' (>)lonv 


s7..7:d 

79, IS.) 

Natul 


2.201.710 

2,392,4.70 

Nt'w /('.‘iliitid 


2.i07,:{(;j 

2,000,073 

()r.ini»(' liivci 


471712 

430,973 

IVuiHvaal . 


:!,'.is,*m() 

3,S7s.JS0 

Total llntisli Kmiiito • 

India 

. 20l,(Mn,2<)0 

30|,2:)1.39S 

India , 


12.017,113 

1 2.71. -,..>3 4 


Tot\l British Kmnkic 

. 3(H).2S7,712 , 

313,900,9.12 


• The followini^ siiitcmorit shows the (quantity of coal carried vear 
hy vear both on Public* and Departmental account from the Coal Fields 
served by the Mast Indian Railway from 1900 to 191G-17 inclusive, and 
from those served by the Berij^al Naf^pur from 1909 to 1910-17 


\r.u. 

Fi 1 ) 1)1 Fa si 
Indian 
l!ailw.i\ 

I >)lll' 1 U's 

Florn l'>rlll^■ll 
Aagpui 

Bail way 

— 

('oal (lilt put 
in inillior.)^ 
of '1 OlH. 

1900 .... 

’Pons 

o,soo..'tsr) 

'I’tnis 

S] 

1907 

7.3OS.007 


10 

190S 

S..L’0.101 


in 

1909 .... 

7,290,.-.39 

1,728,033 

ioi 

1910 .... 

S 337.29') 

l,908..')r)0 

10>| 

1911 .... 

. *. 8,119,031 

' 2..>00,304 

I'i 

191ii . ... 

9.000,399 

2,089,095 

131 

1913 .... 

1 

. , 10,20.">.8,')4 

1 

1 3,277,050 

1 , 

IR 

1914 .... 

10,203,907 1 

2,797,842 

1.) 

1915 .... 

. 1 10,33r),300 

2,510,481 

15{ 

1916-17 . 

. 1 11,825,069 

2,997,688 

154 
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Now to deal with the coal rates. The Government had for quite a Jiedueiion fn 
long time been in correspondence with the East Indian Railway 
regarding reduction of rates for coal, especially having icgard to the 
high cost of fuel on State lines ; and it was accepted by the EasU^ 

Indian Railway in 1891 that the rates should be reduced and the^ 
following scale of lates, chargeable on through distance over all the 
railways concerned, was accepted by the East Indian Railway and 
the State linos, and other railways were moved to accept the rc\ ised 
Tiites : — 


iN'i' 111,1 uml 
|MM miK‘. 

(i) Coal, cuke ami |).Uant fuel - 

(a) For consigmti“nts ot loss than niaimds — jiu'!# 

Kor all diHtaiuva u}) to 4(i0 nuli'.s iiulusue . . . e-liif) 

For dihtancofl over 4t'0 indos — 

For (irtit 400 miK's lii") 

For the di^f.moi^ in excess of 400 rndes , , . II 

(ft) For consijinmcids of .’1,000 inaunds uml o\ci - 

For all dislam“(“s up to KM) iuile» inclusive , . . r> 

For distances n\ er 400 nidcs - 

For first (()() miles I'l 

For the di.dancc in excH'ss of K)0 miles ... le 


(c) itebate on simple eonuj'nineiils -'riie '■h.ui'es under 
(i) (ft) wore subje* t to nduite m (Ik' ease of a eon- 
Ri)i;niiient exeeidinij: .■)0,0()0 nmund.s niadi^ at one 
tune on aeeouiil ol any oiu' railway for dt'livmy at. 
one, place A rfl»a(e was given at the rat.e of 2.J 
per emit, on tlic <iuanf ily in e\ec>s of .»0,000 inaunds 
up to and ineludin;' 2 nu.ooo mauiids. 'I'lnis on a 
eonsif'niiH'nt of 2.OU,()0t) m umds a lefund wim I'lvmi 
of the fieiulit on 2^ fx r cent, of* 1 .oO.OOO niaund.s, 
ot the freight paid for .‘hTriO in.'iunds. In the ease 
of eonsijinim nts exeeisiintr 2,(M).00U mauiifls, re- 
bates uiil he t'o’«'n a-- follows , 

On (jumitities in exec's ol 2,)M).O0() niuiinl'. up to 

4,<M).(IOO iu.miids 7 pel cent 

OnipiantilKs in ex.‘(‘^^ of 4.00, ()0<l mauinls upto 
<i,(K),(Mj0 inaunds , . . . . . 7( 

On (juantities in e\ee«.s of 0,(i0,00() inaunds up to 

S,00,0<K) niamuls 10 

On quantities in e\<a-s,s of 8.00,01M) inauudH . . lo ,, 

(<i) Kehatc on gate of i onsignimmis. — At the mid of 

any half m at a railway adimnmtiation whose aggre- 
gate eunsigninmits to one station during the half 
year exm'eded .jO.IXjO rnaundH wi-re luititled Pimdarly 
to elami a refuml in respect of the paynientB made 
in accordance with tlu‘ following sealr. If, however, 
the claim is not made within two months after tho 
expiry of the half year, it will he admitted ; - 




Quantity on 
which refund 
IB claimabio. 



Per cent. 

On quantity in excess of SO.tMX) up to 

2,(K),000 

2i 

„ „ 2,0'),)Kmi „ 

4.00, ««10 

. 5 

„ „ ^ 4,<'0,0(KI „ 

(J,(J0,(KK) 

71 

„ „ 0,00,000 „ 

8,00,(K)0 

. 10 

„ 8,00,000 

• 

. 15 
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EXAMPLE. 




IlKBlTK 

CoQ«igoni(iiitH 

Rate 

.un wind 

' e.ibu- 

Aiiioiint. 




1 laO'd 



MiiikuO 

..,r 

' !• Ill 

M.iiiiuh 

M.iuikN 

iHt . 

10,000 




2nil 

igo.ooo 


7ii 000 

1,750 

3r(l . 

."i, 00, mil) 


1,00.000 

7,500 




2.00,000 

10,000 




1, '10,000 

:‘..7.50 

Tot A t . 




2*1,000 

Total quan- 
tity. 

(1,(10, (MIO 

10 

7.1 

(10,001) 

2,00,000 

0,000 

1.5,000 



r. 

'2,0l).()00 

10,000 



‘24 

1,50, (100 

1 

:$,7,50 



Total , 

:t4.750 

Dortiict amount on wlurh rebate ha-i 
already boim allowed as above 

2 : 1,000 

Quantity for reftiiid 

.It the 

aieno'e 

11,750 


ruU) c-lutrut'd 


Befoio making this lofunil, any robate madrt 
under (») (<’) was first deducted. 

(e) The rLd)at(*8 under (i) (r) and {it) on 
14,25,(X)0 raaunda and on all larger 
quantities was limited to 10 p r cent. 
(»n tho total quantity earned. 

(/) Tho charge under (i) (a) and (6) was 
made on the full carrying capacity of 
th(' wagons emplovcd. 


Before loiijf the above scali*. was iu force on the Kast Indian Railwav 
on. all tho State lines, and also on the Indian Midland, the Bengal 
Nagpur, the Bengal and North-Western and the Bnhilldiund and 
Kumaon Kail ways. 

In May 1895 the tlovenuncnt of India revised the coal rates again. 
Tho Schedule of 1891, and the reduced rates for large quantities were 
made generally ajiplictihle. Fonnerly there were two scales, one for 
consignments of less tlian 500 inaimds and the other for consignments 
over 300 maunds with efieet from 1st February 1895, the lower -scale 
of rate, applicahle however to quantities of more than 30o maunds, 
was introduced for consignments in full wagon loads so that any station 
despatching even one wagon load had the advantage of the lowest rate 
as follows v 


For all diatanoos up to 400 indtvs . 18 pic per uiaund per mile. 

* For dibtancea above 400 miles . . For tho lat 400 miles -15 pie iK*rraaimdpcr 

mde. For distances in evcovss of 400 
miles -10 pio jicr maund per mile 

In addition, the rebates formerly allowed were continued. 

It was intended that there were to be the maximum scale of rates, 
but this was not made quite clear. It was laid down that the rates- 
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between two points were to be calculated at the above scale by the 
shortest route. But if traffic was carried by a longer route it could 
be done by charging the rate by the shortest route without the consent 
of the railways forming the longer route. But if any railway, which 
formed part of the shortest route, also carried the traffic when it followed 
the longer route, such railway could, if it liked, claim in division the same 
mileage rate as it would get if the traffic was booked by the shortest 
route. But railways that formed the longer route, did not form any 
portion of the shortest route, would not get more than the mileage 
division of the rate. 

In order to meet cases of railways which did not accept the above 
Schedule of rates, such as the Great Indian Peninsula and Madras Rail- 
ways, on whom the Government could Jiot yet impose the schedule 
under the contracts, the following clause was provided : — 

“ When the traffic is booked over railways whose administrations 
have not accepted the schedule, the through rates with such railways 
shall be the sum of local rates.” 

But subsequently a dispute aro.se as to the interpretation of this 
last clause. While it was intended that the clause should apply to rail- 
ways that did not accept the schedule, it was n(*ver the intention that 
if any railway that had accepted the schedule, quoted a rate within 
the schedule, but not lower than the minimum of -jUli pie per maund 
per mile, the other railways should apply, in through booking with 
such a railway, their local charges up to the junction. 

The que.stion of the entrance of the Bengal Nagpur Railway into 
the Jherria coal fields by a branch line from Midnaj)ur to Jherria, and 
of an independent route from Calcutta to Northern India had been 
engaging the attention of the Government and of the Calcutta merchants 
for a long time especially in view of the congestions that were taking 
place on the, East Indian Railway. A committee was appointed in 
1900 to investigate the following points 

(1) The entrance of the Bengal Nagpur Railway into Jherria. 

(2) The relief of the congestion of traffic on the East Indian 

Railway. 

(3) The provision of an inde[)endent access to Calcutta from 

the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

It was accepted as the result of the enquiry by the committee and after 
hearing the evidence of the mercantile and railway bodies interested 
in the question, that the Bengal Nagpur Railway should have free 
and independent access into the Jherria coal fields, on equal terms with 
the East Indian Railway by the construction of their branch from 
Midnapur to Jherria. 

It was proposed that the East Indian Railway should have their 
Grand Chord Line from the north-east to the north-west running north 
of the field, and that the Bengal Nagpur Railway line from Midnapur 
to connect both the Grand Chord, should run from the south-east to the 

2 0 
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south-west, running south of the field, and that no line should run through 
the centre of the field as was proposed by the East Indian Railway. 

The East Indian Railway were to construct, own and work a loop 
line (to be known as the outer loop) from Pathardihi to Khanodih, 
including the Dhanbaid-Jherria Chord, and the Bengal Nagpur Rail- 
way were to i)nild the line from Bhoojodili junction to Mhoda and to 
work and own it <and this was to be known as the inner loop. 

SubHe([uentIy conin‘etious were formed between these two loops, 
by short links so that every colliery in the field, whether situated on the 
Bengal Nag[)ur Railway or on tlie East Indian Railway, could call for 
and be supplied with wagons of whichever Railway Company (Bengal 
Nagpur Railway or East Indian Railway) it desired to send the coal 
by, i.e., a colliery on the Bengal Nagpur Railway desiring to send traffic 
by the East Indian Railway could indent for and obtain for loading 
wagons of the East Indian Railway, and vice versa. 

This arrangement was alright, but at the time it was not anticipated 
that after the Bengal Nagpur Railway got entrance into the field they 
would for some time be debarred from carrying the export coal trafiic 
to Calcutta because of their rate on the longer distance via Midnapur, 
falling below the minimum when effecting equalization with the rate 
by the shorter route of the East Indian Railway.* 

The entrance of the Bengal Nagpur Railway, into the Jherria coal 
fields did not at once give the coal trade of Calcutta that advantage in 
respect of the export coal trade which was expected. 

The distances from the .Iherria coal fields to Calcutta compare as 
follows 

From Fiaat Indian Railway coal invoicing 
t<Utionn in tho Jhcrrii- field to Howrah (or 
Khoddorpore Docks. The Howrah 
distance is appluxl to Dock trafiic) 
via Dhanbaid chord. 

Miles. 

iJlu'rrliv . . . nil 

Kasimda . . .171 

Dhanbiiul . . .160 

Katrasgaih . . .177 

Fathardihi . .181 

The East Indian Railway had already quoted their rate for export 
coal on the minimum of j-^tli pie per maund per mile, which prevented 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway giving the same facilities in the matter of 
Railway freight to the Calcutta traders. 

The Bengal Nagpur Railway had at first equalised with the East 
Indian Railway rate by going below the minimum, but on the East 
Indian Railway bringing this to the notice of the Government, the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway, were prevented from doing so, with the result 
that while there were complaints of short supplies of wagons to collieries 
of the East Indian Railway the Bengal Nagpur Railway new line was 

• Tho rod'ioed rates of tho K.vst Indian Railway introduced in 1902 are given on 
page 123. 


From the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
coal invoicing stations in 
the Jhorria field to 
Shalimar. 



Miles. 

Bhnga 

, 202 

Malkcra. 

. 211 

Mohuda 

. 209 

Bhojoodili . 

. 19.“» 
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not doing much traffic. But it was not'very long after that the two 
lines came to an arrangement under which equal facilities for the export 
trade to the Kidderpore Docks from the Jherria coal fields were allowed 
by both the routes. It was accepted that the freight on coal by both 
railways from all stations in the Jherria coal field to Howrah, Shaliinar, 
Kidderpore Docks, Bracebridge Hall and other Calcutta stations should 
be equalised, and that the chargeable distance by both railways should 
be 170 miles irrespective of the actual distance. It was also accepted 
that in the case of collieries on the East Indian Railway in the Jherria 
field, desiring to send coal to Calcutta via the Bengal Nagpur Railway, 
the East Indian Railway would call upon the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
for supply of wagons, and that in the case of such despatches, while 
there would be no extra freight chargeable to the public, the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway would, out of their projmrtiou, pay to the East Indian 
Railway freight for 20 miles, and exactly similar arrangements were 
also agreed to in the case of despatches from collieries on the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway to Calcutta in East Indian Railway wagons and hy 
the East Indian Railway route. 

The Government of India and the East Indian Railway had been 
for 2 or 3 years considering the advisibility of making a still further 
and more liberal reduction in the rates for coal, the object aimed at 
being to place coal at a cheaper price within the roach of the industries 
of the various provinces in India situated at great distances from the 
coal fields. But this could not he done unless the minimum for coal 
traffic for long distances was reduced. Therefore, with cfTect from the 
1st September 100.*) the following minimum rates wer<* introduced subject 
to the underuoted conditions : — 

IVr m iund |M'r 

“ Fnr (li-.tincos up to .300 . . . ^jjtli pii* or O-IO 

Pius f )r anv distaiK’i.* in of ;{0<) aii'l 

up to .'■(00 mclusiv*' . , . -j’ltli pu* or 0 000 

Plus for any distanco in oxocss of .300 rndci . .g,lh pir or 0 0.3 

Condition 1. — That the rate shall be calculated on the through 
distance between the station of origin and the station of destination 
of the consignment. 

“ Condition 2 . — That when there are two or more routes to destina- 
tion from the colliery where the traffic originates the railway or rail- 
ways forming the longer route may calculate charges on the same mileage 
as the railway or railways forming the shorter route. 

“ Condition o . — The coal for the use of foreign railways is to be 
charged at the same rates and under the same conditions fis coal carried 
for the public. 

Condition if.— That the rates charged are divided between the 
railways over which the traffic is carried in proportion to the mileage 
of each, provided that if the distance the coal is carried over any rail- 
way is less than 25 miles, the mileage of that railway in dividing the 
freight shall be reckoned as 25 miles. 


2o2 
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Condition J.—That these rates shall be subject to revision at the 
end of ihree years from the Ist of September 1905. ” 

It is to be observed that these rates were minima rates and were 
therefore permissive and not obligatory, although it was felt that the 
railways should at once go down to the minimum rates. Almost simul- 
taneously with the sanction of the rates above referred to for coal the 
East Indian Railway Board of Directors proposed for introduction on 
their lines the following scale for coal traffic ; — 


East Indian Railway pro()03ed— 


Up to diHtanc(M of To tiiilt s 
JMuh for (li.staiUM-s 7(5 to 200 miles 
Plus „ „ 201 to 400 miles 

Plus „ „ over loO miles 


Per mauud per mile, 
pie. 

0 14 
0 12 
0 10 
0-(J5 


Taking the following places (Cawnpore, Agra, Delhi, Nagpur and 
Bombay), the rates then (in 1905) in force from the Jherria coal field 
compared as under with those proposed by tlie East Indian Railway 
and the minimum rates sanctioned by the Government — 



Statimw. 


Uvihtiiig 

latcvS 

Hast 
‘ IiidiHn 
Kail way 
pnipoHul, 

Kailway 

Koard's 

proposal. 




IN. V. 

. IN. \ V 

IN. r. 

Cavrnporo 



7 7 3 

7 :) 0 

.") 14 0 

Agra 



1) (1 0 

8 7 0 

7 0 (i 

Delhi 



10 13 3 

^ 9 2 3 

1 7 14 0 

Nagpur 




9 (5 9 

8 7 0 

7 0 & 

j 

Bumba.v 




10 o 0 

12 1 0 

1 10 11 0 

However, the reduction in rates did not actually come into operation 
generally over India till about a year later, viz., November 1906, because 


in the first place the coal carrying railways, viz., the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, and East Indian Railway, which would have to supply wagons 
for this traffic, were not prepared with the extra rolling stock ; and 
secondly, the East Indian Railway Board of Directors decided that as 
che opening of the Grand Chord Line in 1906 would affect the distances 
between the coal districts and all places north and west of Moghalserar 
by reduction in the mileage to the extent of 50 miles, it was thought 
advisable to bring about the reduction on and from the same date as 
the rates for other commodities, lowered to the extent of the reduction 
h mileage, c^me into force along with the lower passenger fares for the 
same reason. 
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The following was the revised scales of rates for coal introduced 
in November 1906 : — 

Consignments in full wagon loads — 

IVr inaund jxt mile. 


pic. 

For all dUtancos up to 7.5 nulei!i incluhive . 0*14 

Plus for any diataiioc in excess of 7o miles up to 2(H) 

miles inclusive . . , . . . . . 0-12 

Plus for any distance in cvccss of 200 miles and uj» to .5IH) 

miles 000 

Plus for any distance in excels of ,500 miles .... 0 0:5 


Hence we find that during the years 1901-1907 there were two re- 
ductions in the coal rates, the first one in August 1902 and the next 
in November 190G. The rates from the Jherria coal fields to the following 
place in 1901, 1902, and 1907 were as under* : — 

1001. 1002. ! 1007, 

Per ton l’( i ton. j Per ton. 


Rs A 1 * i Rs. A. r. j Us. A. r. 

J'dtria M:5 0 4 2 0 * :i 0 0 

Ronare.s . . . . . . . . S 1 0 0 2 <• I 4 2 0 

•Cawnpore . . . . . . . . 1 1 I 0 ' S U 0 i .5 1.5 0 

Delhi H 14 0 12 .5 0 I 7 1.5 0 

l.ahore l!) .5 0 ' 10 0 0 ' 0 13 0 

iloinim 21 I 0 ' 21 7 0 11 4 0 

Kaniehi . . . . . • • . 2< 13 (i . 25 2 0 12 10 0 


The rates to Lahore, Bombay and Karachi from the Jherria coal 
field in 1907 were reduced l)y H, 18 and ."lO per cent, respectively from 
the rates in force in 1902, 

The remarks on “ Ledu Valley and Assam t’oal, will be. found in 
Appendix (1). 

There have been some enhancements in tlie coal rates since the war, 
notes on wdiich are given below^ : — 

At the meeting held at Kingsway in Dellii on the l lth February 1910 
at which were present the llon’ble Member in the Railway Department, 
the President and the Members of the Railway Board, and the Agents ^ 1916. 
of the East Indian, Great Indian Peninsula, Bombay, •Borada and 
Central India and Bcngal-Nagpur Railways, the following decision was 
arrived at 

With effect from the Ist September 1916 the through rate from the 
■coal-fields to Bombay were to be Rs. 12-2-0 per ton of which the Great 

• For full particulars relating to routing and division of traffic in Bengal coal to 
▼irioiui parts of India, see pages 150 to 162. 
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Ittdiafi Peninsula Railway would receive on each of the following routes 
the amount shown against each 

Rs. A. P. 

Vid Jubbulporo 6 12 10 

„ Katui 7 12 7 

„ Oawnporo 8 4 5 

• „ Naj^piir 5 16 8 

which figures include the Port Trust 2 pies terminal and the Ghat charge. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway would receive for 
traffic sent vi& Agra Rb. 7-2-1 which figure includes the 2 pies Port^Trust 
terminal, the East Indian or Bengal-Nagpur Railway retaining the 
balance. 

Local rates were to be adjusted where necessary to prevent rebooking. 

This rate included a charge of 2 annas per ton to be levied by the 
East Indian and Bengal-Nagpur Railways for terminal services in the 
coal-fields. The charge of 2 annas was made on all coal traffic 
in the Bengal coal-fields with effect from the same date, 1st September 
1910. But in the case of traffic to Madras Railway stations the charge 
was more than 2 annas per maund. The extra charges in this case were 
as follows 

I Per ton. 

Rs. A. r. 

Ov^^Ron^'ul-Nagpul' Rtulvsay 0 4 0 

Over Madras ainl Houthern Mahratta Railway 

For distaneofl up to 100 miles from Waltair . . .010 

For (listaucos over lOO miles but not exceeding 200 miles , 0 2 0 

For distances above 200 miles but not exceeding 300 miles 0 3 0 

For distances excelling 300 miles 0 4 0 

With effect from the Ist October 1916 the rebate on shipment for 
Indian ports excluding Burma was abolished. 

These increases were approximately as follows 



Annas 


per ton. 

{!) To Bomliay 

14 

(2) To Madras . . . . , 

8 

(3) On export eoiil . . . . 

10 

(4) Other dost inationa . . . . 

2 


The following were the figures of output of coal in British India 
during 1916 — 




Tons. 

Uengid .... 

Pohar and Orissii . 

. 

. 4,992,376 
. 10,702,222 

Punjab .... 

Assam .... 


47,446 
. 286,966 

Baluchistan 


42,163 

Central Provirces* 


. 287,832 

North-West Frontier Province 

. 

76 


Total 

. 16,419,682 
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The upward and downward despatches of coal over the East Indian 
and the Bengal-Nagpur Railways were as follows during the years 1915 
and 1916 


Upward despatch fs. 

Downward despatches. 


East ladian 
Kallviay. 

1 KenRaI-Najf|iiir 
Kallway. 

East Indian 

KulNn>. 

noniial-Naapur 

Railway. 

1»15. lOlG. 

1 1915. 

1910 

1915. 1910. 

191.5. 

1910. 

j 

Toub. j Tons. 

Ton?. 

Tons 

T«)ns Tons 

Tons. 

Tons. 

6,845,143 4,410,050 

2,239,598 

1,710,137 

> j 

4.887,007 .’*,.509.814 , 

j 1 

l..'>04.244 

1,0S2,461 


The output of Bengal coal from 1910 to 1915 vas aa follows : — 


— 

— 

1910, 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1014. 

1015. 



Tom, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tom. 

1 Tons. 

TOBB. 


Bokaro- 

2,166 

468 

5,310 

1 3.319 

i 7,900 

4,838 


Raingarli. 







HazarlOagli 

Cilrldlh . 

670,304 

704,443 

730,530 

806,810 

826,026 

872.647 


'^Jharla . 

82 

56 

no 

2,087 

21,640 

63,679 


^Jharla . 

5,794,534 

6,373,673 

7,6.5;».342 

8,606,223 

9,125 007 

9,077,221 

Manbham 









'Kanlgungc 

473,332 

4.51,273 

635,764 

674,864 

519,371 

507,077 


Ranigunge 

1,952 

2,109 

2,375 

2,532 

2,384 

2,059 

Sonthal 








Parganas. 








\ 

Rajmahal , i 
• 1 

2,788 i 

1,978 

2,775 

3,572 

7,150 

89,830* 

Falamau, Daltongan] 

84,996 ' 

j 

70,662 ! 

71,917 

85,345 

81,680 

85,785 

Sambalpur, Hingir Uaropur 

830 

.5,669 1 

21,314 

42,805 

60,683 

68,825 

Bankura'Ranlvurgc 

4.098 ' 

7,057 

7.534 

.5.-25 

5,702 

6,197 

Birbhum 


1,664 

1,258 

1,728 

2,461 

2,023 

1,944 

Burdwan 

1 

3,731,560 ; 

3,850,259 

4,296,867 i 

4,842,166 

4^16,815 

* 

4,968,819 

Darleellng . 

. . . 1 




188 

1 


•• 


Total 

I 

10,777,306 11,468,904 

) 

18,429,566 j 
1 

14,877,642 

16,076,687 : 

16,686316 


riR'ire »hown for ^atoty. 
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and the average prices of Bengal coal /. o. r, at mines were as shown 
below from 1899 to 1915 


Per ton. 


1899 











Rs. A. 

4 0 

P. 

0 

1900 











4 1 

0 

1901 











8 12 

0 

1902 











:i 7 

0 

19():i 











:i 7 

0 

1901 











9 8 

0 

1905 

/ 










3 S 

0 

1900 











4 10 

0 

mi 











0 4 

0 

1908 











0 12 

0 

1909 











4 4 

0 

1910 











4 9 

7 

1911 











3 12 

0 

1912 











0 3 

7 

I9l:i 











0 8 

0 

1914 











7 5 

0 

1915 











5 1 

0 


A statcmcMit is appended below of production and consumption of 
coal in India (in Tons) from the years 1907 to 1915 : — 


Comparative Statement of Prodaefion and Consumptfon of Coal in India 
(in Tons). 


Y cars. 

1 

j ProUut'hon. 

ImpoiH of 
iHin'iiin 
('oal 

o\i'liulin'4 

roexpott"' 

1907 

. 11.117,339 

3»U,539 

1908 

1 2,709.r»35 

3S 1,2S0 

1909 

' 

11,870,001 

490.421 

1910 

12,017,413 

31.5,987 

1911 

. 12,7 15, .534 

1 

318,102 

1912 

14.700,339 ' 

500,534 

1913 

10,208,009 : 

044,879 

1914 

. 10,404,203 ' 

( 

418.741 

1016 

. 1 17,103,932 1 

190,691 


Available 
supply of 
foroinu aiul 
Indian Coal. 

ot 

Indian Coal. 

Consuinjitiori 
of (’oal 

111 vaiiousi 
industries 

11.118,878 

058,1 15 

1(», 277,000 

!3,153.!>21 

059,590 

12,054.000 

12,300,185 

503,940 

11.797,000 

1 2,303, 4<H) 

988,300 

1 1 ,375,000 

13.033,990 1 

802.177 

12,172,000 

15,200,873 1 

898,739 

14,308,000 

10,852,888 * 

759,155 

16,094,000 

10,883,004 * 

579,740 

16,303,000 

17,294,523 ' 

763,042 i 

16,641,000 
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A sketch map of the Bengal coal-fields is appended below 



CHAPTER XIIl. 


Omml Be- 
TMfrha on 
Cotton trade 
of India, 


Cotton. 

As an introduction to chapter on cotton the following remarks from 
the report on “ Enquiry into the Rise of Prices in India ”, published iu 
1916, will be found interesting 

“ India produces roughly about one-eighth of the world’s require- 
ments of cotton. The manufactures of the Indian mills are chiefly 
confined to the coarser kinds of yarn and piece goods, while India con- 
sumes a large quantity of cotton manufactures oj finer qualities imported 
from abroad mainly the produce of Lancashire. India also exports a 
large quantity of both raw material and cotton manufactures to other 
countries. China is its chief customer in regard to yarns, while 
Ceylon, the Straits, Aden and East Africa consume the larger share of 
its manufactured piece goods available for export. The fluctuations in 
the price of cotton thus depend partly on the relative abundance or 
scarcity of the yield in India and partly on the demand from other 
countries, which, again, is largely influenced by the crop in the other 
cotton-growing countries of the world, chiefly the United States, Egypt 
and China. The demand for Indian cotton has been largely influenced 
by changes in the course of the trade in Indian cotton during the period 
under enquiry. Prior to the period under enquiry, England was the 
country which took most of the Indian cotton, not so much for local 
manufacture, for the competition of the Indian mills had already 
materially reduced the spinnings and weavings for which this short 
staple cotton was required, as for distribution over the continent of 
Europe, where the coarser kinds of cotton goods are still made for the 
use of the peasantry and the artisans. Gradually, the shipments to 
England declined, as direct communication was established with the- 
consumers of the continent. Then Japan entered the market and, ia 
consequence of the exceptional development of her spinning industry^ 
speedily became a much larger consumer than any other country. As 
the Japanese mills increased their spinning capacity, the demand in 
England for short staple cotton continued to decline, Japanese yarn 
and cloth of the coarser kinds gradually ousting English yarn and 
cloth of the same class in the markets of the Far East. Another 
reason for the contraction of the demand in Europe was the growth of 
the production of cotton in the United States, where an abundance of 
the supply so effectively reduced the price of the fibre as to make the use 
of that cotton economical in comparison with Indian cotton.” 

“ The following statement shows the world’s production of cotton 
from 1900 to 1910, Statistics of the outturn of previous years for the 
other countries are not available. 
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** World* 8 Cotton Crop from 1900 to 1910 {in thousands of baks), WorldV 
coWon cnp$. 


Year. 

Unltod 

SUtea 

of 

America. 

IndU 

(a) 

Egl'pt. 

Oii&a. 

1 Asiatic 
Russia. 

BraiU. 

Mexico. 

Other 

coun- 

txlos. 

(IRAKD 

Total. 

1000 . 

10,123 

1,810 

1,125 

1 1,192 

633 

209 

101 

249 

15,442 

1001 . 

0,510 

1,711 

1,320 

; 1,200 

482 

210 

103 

1 330 

14,866 

1002 . 

10,631 

2,009 

1,210 

1 1,200 

426 

305 

104 

317 

16,262 

1003 . 

0,851 

2,029 

1,349 

. 1,200 

529 

285 

109 

323 

15,7.35 

1904 . 

13,430 

2,322 

1,305 

1,200 

504 

220 

253 

357 

19,600 

Average 

10,711 

1,088 

1,262 

, 1,198 

515 

246 

14(1 

815 

16,:i8I 

1 

1905 

10,577 

2,036 

1,231 

1,200 1 

539 

270 
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I 

16,157 

1906 . . ! 

13,274 i 

2,649 

1,428 

1,200 1 

688 

365 

70 j 

397 

20,271 

1907 . 

11,108 

1,795 

1,480 

t 1,200 

549 

348 


469 

17,025 

1908 . 

13,242 ' 

2,210 

1,398 

' 1,200 

54C j 

231 

140 

507 i 

19,534 

1900 . 

10,005 1 

2,633 

1,000 

1,200 

543 

277 

90 

640 

16,388 

Average 

1 

11,641 

2,205 j 

i,:kw 

; 1.200 1 

573 

298 ■ 

159 

490 

17,935 

1010 . . j 

11,600 

1 

2,338 j 

1,571 

1,200 . 

u88 1 

270 1 

200 

580 

18,450 


The acreage and outturn of cotton for the year 1910-11 ot India* 
the different provinces of India were as given below This was on 
the average a good year for the cotton crop. 



Area 


ProvinccH. 

under 

cultivation. 

Outturn. 


Acres, 

Maunds. 

AftRara 

1(1,000 

5,000 

Hcngal 

11,000 

13,000 

Chotft Nappur 

l(i,0(Xl 

2.5, 000 

Behar 

38, (KX) 

49,000 

Agra ProvinccH, E.'wt 

Ti.OOO 

5,000 

Bundolkhond 

122, (KX) i 

1.25,000 

Agra Province®, North and U'est, including Ondh , 

l,20r,,(X)0 

17,57,000 

Pan jab, Eaat 

920,000 

14,09,000 

„ West 

133,000 

1,75,000 

Sind 

274,000 

8,58,000 

Gujarat 

904, (XX) 

12,00,000 

Deccan 

3,483,000 

28,21,000 

Berar 

3,188,(XK) 

28,77.000 

Central Provinces 

1,297,000 

14,87,000 

Madras 

2,321,000 

13,32,000 

Total 

. 1 13,933,000 

1,42,07,000 
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Mwportsof 
raw cotion. 


The. exports of cotton from India vid the different ports were as 
under during 1911 


Calcutta 

Bombay 

Karachi 

Madras 

Burma 


Cwts. 

256,447 

6,188,889 

1,208,881 

971,981 

60,202 

Cwts. , 8,686,400 


or 1,17,26,640 maunds 


and out of this the quantities [)riucipally exported to difTerent coun 
tries were as shown below 


United KiuKcUnn 
llongkonu 
Japan 
(Jortnany . 


Cwts. 

507,916 

91,850 

2,852,453 

1,391,357 


It will thus be seen that out of total production of 1,12, 07, 000 maunds, 
1,17,26,640 maunds were for export, and therefore 24,80,300 maunds 
remained for local consumption ; the proportion of local consumption 
to the exports was small. 

local pro’ The total productions of cloth in the Indian cotton mills for the 

Mionof five years 1910-11 to 1914-15 were as follows : — 
and mportc of 
cotton cloth. 

Year. Million of 

\ai(U. 


1911 15 
1913 W 
1912-13 
1911-12 
1910-11 


1.135 
1,164 
1.220 

1.136 
1,012 


Of this a certain amount was exported, chiefly to the Straits Settle- 
ments, the Persian Gulf and Ceylon. 

The total exports of cotton were 


Year. 


1914-15 

1913-14 

1912-13 

1911-12 

1910-11 


Million of 
y.ards. 

67 

8 !) 

86 

81 

99 
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Whereas the amount of piece goods imported into India was m 


follows : — 

Year. Million of 

yards. 

1914-15 2,445 

1913-14 , 3.197 

1912-13 3.022 

1911-12 2,437 

1910-11 2,30S 


It will thus be seen that iuspite of (he fact that India i)roduces onc- 
eighth of world’s requirements of cotton it has to iin[)ort largo quantities 
of cloth from foreign countries, especially from the United Kingdom, 
and India sends away a large amount of its raw production to foreign 
countries. 

A statement on the next page shows the weight of cotton (raw) 
traffic carried by different railways for (lie period IfilO-lfiH and the 
earnings derived therefrom. 

The number of cotton-weaving and spinning mills in India are 
about 26G, of which 86 are in Bombay. Ahmedabad is also a big 
cotton-milling centre, next to Bombay. In 1910, of the total number 
of 6,839,877 spindles and 110,268 loom.s, Bombay accounted for 
2,984,575 spindles and 52,205 looms. 
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It will be observed from the above statement that the principal 
ootton-carrying lines are 

L The Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 

2. The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, 

3. The North Western Railway, 

4. The Madras and Southern Malirutta Railway. 

Dealing with the rates for cotton on tlje Great Indian Peninsula UmUmy 
Railway it may be mentioned tlmt the general classification for cotton 
on all Indian Railways is second class, n:., *50 pie per mauiul per mile ; 
but the Great Indian Peninsula Railway have been allowed to maintain 
a higher classification, nz., -t^O pie per maund per mile. The reason 
for higher rates of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway has already 
been given in pages 128, 120. 215, 210 and 217. 

The weight of the traflic despatched from the piinci})al cotton-des- 
patching stations on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway during 1911 
was as shown below', and the rates from such stations to Bombay have 
also been show*n as the trallic w*as prinei[)ally to Bombay — 


Mauiuls. 

!)l>(iilK’r 

from 
Bnrab ly 

Xami B of ht.ition. 


OwiUM 

ri>k 

rat('H 

'a 

Itadway 

risk 

ral(>B. 






Per maund. Pit maund 


.Milc.s 




P.H. A. 

\\ 

Rs. 

A. 1*. 


2 >0 

Dhtiiii 



0 11 

0 

0 

12 0 


232 

l*afh«)t,\ 



0 1.') 

1 

0 

lo 7 

I’.dH.TS.*) 

201 



* 

0 It 

7 

0 1.') 1 

i.H.vu;} 

2Sii 

. Ki.m.loi UrM.l 



0 13 

0 

» 

14 n 

1, S3, 270 

310 

Slu^aon 



1 4 

11 


5 :i 

2,73,181 

303 

Akoti 



1 0 

2 

1 

0 s 

5,17,081 

419 

1 Amraoti 



1 4 

7 

1 

5 1 

1,31,543 

472 

Wardlia 




5 

1 

2 11 

1,47,025 

4.')3 

I’ulgaoii 



1 3 

0 

1 

3 0 

3,18,220 

341 

Khamgaon . 



! 1 4 

11 

1 

5 5 

1,37,335 

308 

Malkapur 



1 3 

2 


3 8 

'2,40,228 

353 

1 Khandwa 



1 .2 

8 

1 

3 2 

3,25,579 

520 

, Nagpur 



0 Jt 

I 

0 U 7 

4,97,359 

119 

V\d Poona . 





0 

3 3* 

3,24,011 

' 162 

j yid Manmad 




1 

! 

0 

n 4 


• This ia the Great Indian Peninsula proportion of the Hubli rate. 
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The subject of these special rates constituting undue preference^ 
i.e.f charges for longer distances being lesser than for shorter leads, haa 
been fully dealt with in the chapter on “ Undue Preference.” 

The despatches from the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Rail- 
way stations to Botnbay during 1911 and the rates, that are now 
in force, are shown below : — 


DistaiKT. 

Xiiriii' ot station. 

1 Mauiuls. 

Ownoi's 

llKsk. 

Railway 

Risk. 




IN. 1* 

Rs. A. F. 

i:i4 

iiiliniora 

22,r»2r) 


. . 

U7 

Navasuii 

21,817 

0 3 11 

0 4 5. 

m 

Suiat 

02, two 

0 4 0 

0 5 0 

174 

Sayan ...... 

18, ,7.71 

0 4 !) 

0 .7 3 

m 

AnklfHvar .... 

l,t>0,H92 

0 4 0 

0 .7 3- 

202 

llruarli ..... 

1,8<M)43 

U 4 !l 

0 5 3 

218 

I’aloj 

2,10,534 

0 0 2 

0 0 8 

221 

Miyiigum 

1,24,800 

0 0 7 

0 7 1 

234 

I tola 

52,04.7 

0 (ill 

0 7 5 

348 

Niramgam 

l,{K),83tl 

0 8 10 

0 0 4 

388 

\Va(lliwan 

31.771 


0 8 10 

227 

Vid Mi,Nanigam .... 

1,71,010 

0 0 7 

0 7 1 

313 

Vid Saliarniafi .... 

3,48,427 j 

0 13 4 

1 1 8 


During the years, viz., from 1909-1911, the average annual price- 
per maund of cotton in Berar and in Bombay varied as under : — 

Berur Price. 


— 

! loo'.i. 

1010. 

1011. 


Rs. A. F. 

Rs. A. F. 

Rs. A. P. 

Giani'd 

20 6 0 

20 0 8 

27 11 0 

Unginned 

7 8 0 

8 0 2 

9 10 4 

Bombay Price. 



Cotton Broach line 1 

28 8 2 

37 12 5 

36 3 4 

OotObn Broach good 

24 0 9 

33 0 5 

31 11 3 

Kh&ndeah F« Q. . . . . 

23 1 8 

28 13 2 

30 7 10 
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Difference between the price of cotton at ginning centres and that 
ill Bombay- 


— 

1 llKHh 

1 

1910. 

1911. 


Ks A. )■. 

Hs. A, r. 

Hs. A. P. 

Cotton E roach lino 

S 2 2 

1 ] (1 9 

8 S 4 

Cotton Broach good ..... 

in a 

7 0 9 

1 0 3 

Khandc&li F.ti 

2 ns 

1 7 Oj 

1 

2 12 10 


Ill the first place, there is a wide diffenMice between the jirice of 
ginned and ungimied cotton. Taking (‘ven lbs. G per nuumd as the 
cost of ginning, pressing and baling, and the gain fioni cotton seed at 
Re. I per niaund, there remains a good margin of profit for the seller 
in the mofiissil. Then, again, the difference Ix'tween the jirices (d 
Bombay and those of the ginning centres also leaves a fair margin of 
profit to the seller. It will be seen tliat taking Khamhvsh cotton, 
for which the jnice in Bombay \Nas at tin* hnM'st figure, tlnue was 
a difference of not less than Rs. ‘J-B)-G jxt niannd, whcnuis the 
highest railway freight was Re 0-11-7 pei maiind from .ialgaon to 
Ihmiliay. The (fri'at Indian reiimsula Raihvay rat<‘S, though based 
on a high figure as coinparcil with the rat('s of other lines, are therefore 
such as the traflie can bear. 


The rates of tlie Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway are 
neces.sarily low because of tlu'ir stalnuis, which despalcb coltoii to 
Bombay, being situated not far fioni 1 le* ea coast: on 1 he west. Whereas 
the Creat Indian Peninsula Railway late fioiu I’achoir, to Bombay, 
miles, is Re. 0-15-1 per inaiind, that on th<‘ Bom}>ay, Baroda lino 
from Itola to Bombay, 2.’U miles, isRt*.0-G-ll pei maund (less than 
half for practically the same distance). 

Now' to d('al wuth the sp(‘cial rates for cotton tliaf an* in force over 
the Bomba)', Baroda and Central India and Creal Indian Peninsula 
Railw’uys for local mills. The following special fjuotations, at owner’s 
risk, appear in both Railways tariff's— 


Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway ’ — 


From 

Miles. 

.^Vmalner , 

. 302 

Ohaltkaa 

152 

Kandurbar 

242 



Ter maund. 

To 

Ku. A. F. 

Abmodabad . 

. 0 13 2 

Do. 

.0 5 0 

Do. 

. 0 10 2 


2 D 
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Distance. 

From 

To 

Owner’s 
Risk Rato 
per maund. 

Railway 
Risk Rate 
per maund. 

Miles, 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

lOG 

Kliam^aon . 

Nagpur 

0 9 1 

0 9 7 

94 

Warora 

Do. 

0 5 4 

0 5 10 

114 

Am radii 

Do. 

0 (1 n 

0 7 0 

384 

Han la 

Do. 

1 4 7 

1 5 1 

371 

Malkapur 

Jubbulpore . 

1 4 9 

1 5 3 

475 

Morena 

Do. 

U 12 (> ' 

0 13 0 


The Great Indian Peninsula rates are on a higher basis, whereas the 
Great Indian Peninsula rate for 114 miles is Re. 0-6-6, the Bombay, 
Baroda and (Antral India Railway rate for 152 miles is Re. 0-5-0. 


Out of 2,296,769 maunds of cQtton traffic carried by the Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Railway during 1911 the despatches to via 
Murmagao Harbour were 745,474 maunds. The principal bookings 


were from 

- 



DintaiiC'i'. 

Name of .station. 

Rato per 
maund. 

Maunds. 

Miles. 


Ks. A. r. 


334 

Adoni 

0 15 8 

35,869 

142 

Hubh 

U 7 5 

* 255,874 

178 

Gadag 

U 8 11 

98,390 

110 

Bc'lgaum 

0 0 () 

10,939 

230 

Ragalkot 

0 11 4 

125,037 

292 

Bijapur 

0 10 8 

148,811 

232 

Devnngi'ri' 

0 11 2 

30,519 


While the do.sj)atehes to Madras were from : — 


Di.slancs'. ' 


Name of Htatiun. 

.Maunds. 

Kate per 
maund. 

Milos. 

43 

1 

186 

228 1 

276 

i 

^ Arkouam 

Yorraguntla 

Tadpatri . 

Quniakul 



15,329 

19,660 

33.643 

90,600 

Rs. A. P. 

0 2 7 

0 8 3 

0 10 0 

0 12 0 
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Distanoe. 


Name of station. 

Mau nds. 

Rato per 
maund. 

Miles. 




BS. A. R 

308 

Adoni . 



85,510 

0 13 4 

351 

llaichur 


01,172 

0 15 2 

307 

Bellary 


65,080 

0 13 4 

367 

Nund3’al 


45,238 

0 15 10 

265 

Guntur 


33,401 

0 8 0 

421 

Devuiigcro . 


28,001 

1 2 1 

351 

Vid Raichur 


17,300 

0 14 11 

132 

Vid Jalarpot 


25,473 

0 5 0 

268 

1 

Vid Bezwada 

i 


18,131 

0 7 6 

Vid Poona : — 

iJwtanoc. 

Name of ntation. 

Maunds. 

Rato per 
maund. 





Rs. A. P. 

333 

Hubh . 


161,000 

0 8 8 

36!) 

Gadag 


130,378 

0 10 0 

171 

iSliedbal 


00,134 

0 7 5 

160 

Ml raj . 


13,738 

0 6 11 


lA'vangcro . 


20,517 

0 11 11 


Out of tile total traffic of 2,C29,02G inaunds carried by the North 
Weateru Railway during 1911, 1,557,873 mauiids of traffic were de- 
spatched to the Karachi port. The principal despatching stations 
were : — 


Distance. 

JSame of .'ilation. 

Maunds. 

Jiate |jor 
maund. 

Miles. 



Rs. A. p. 

675 

Multan 

64,115 

i 0 0 

920 

Peshawar 

32'082 

1 10 7 

111 

Hyderabad (Sind) 

226,016 

0 3 10 

786 

AinnUar 

36,178 

1 6 8 

684 

Lyallpur 

70,745 

1 3 0 


2 D 2 
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Distance. 

Name of station. 

Maunds. 

Rate per 
maund. 

Milofl. 

721 

Sargodha 

1.3, 7HG 

Rs. A. p. 

1 4 9 

897 

Saharanpur 

31,091 

1 (i 5 

847 

Amballa Cantonment - 

22,338 

1 6 1 

802 

Jullundiir City and Cantonment 

29,.’'>03 

1 0 10 

755 

Lahore 

27,740 

1 5 9 

731 

Knsur . 

10.5,170 

1 5 4 

711 

Sangla Jldl 

39,391 

1 4 6 


Cojra 

3.5,707 

1 2 11 


WluM’eaH the rates to Delhi wliere there is a cotton mill, from these 
places comj)are as under 


1 

CiHlance. 

Name of station. 

Kate per 
maund. 

MiloH. 


IN. r. 

454 

Multan 

1 3 2 

582 

Peshawar 

1 8 0 

798 

Hyderabad (Sind) 

2 1 0 

288 

Amritsar 

0 11 11 

387 

Lyallpnr 

1 0 5 

471 

Sargodha 

1 3 ll 

240 

Julhmdur City 

0 t) 0 

297 

Lahore . . ' 

0 12 8 

255 

Kasur 

0 10 11 

m 

Sangla Hill 

0 15 2 

417 

Cojra 

1 1 8 


A glance at the above statement will show that North Western 
Railway rate*: for cotton are favourable for export trade via Karachi, 
whereas the rates for local mills such as Delhi are comparatively higher. » 
The rate for cotton from Multan to Karachi, 575 miles, is Rs. 1-0-9 per 
maund, whereas the rate from the same place to Delhi is Rs. 1-3-2, the 
distance being 454 miles. Similarly while the rate from Peshawar to 
Karachi, 929 miles, is Rs. 1-10-7, the rate for Delhi, 582 miles, is Ea. 
1-8-6 ; or if a comparison of rates is made distance for distance it would 
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appear that for an extra lead of 347 milea the North Western Railway 
charge is Re. 0-2-1, or less than even ^^th pie })er inaund jjer mile in 
the case of Karachi. 

In connection with the growing of cotton in India, the International 
Cotton Federation sent a deputation to the Secretary of State on 22nd 
July 1913 to urge upon him the importance of encouraging in every 
way the growth of cotton in India. Tlie President of the Federation 
amongst other things pointed out the following : — 

“ The International Federation of Master (Wtcni S]Mnner'a and 
Manufacturers Association includes in its membership, or has. in co- 
operation w'itli it, practically all tlie cotton growing and cotton manu- 
facturing countries of the world ; and it has become increasingly evi- 
dent that the problems connected with the .su[)ply of the raw’ material 
of the world's cotton industry can only be dmilt with effectually by 
international co-operat ion. 

“ Five-eighths of the cotton crop of the world is provided by the 
United Stati's of America, and it is from India that the next largest 
supply comes. The present season's crop of Indian cotton, it is esti- 
mated, will amount to bales of about RK) lbs. each and when 

I mention that the cotton croj) of the world now’ averages over 
20,000,000 bales of an average weight of 500 lbs. each, it will show 
what an important factor the Indian cotton crop is in the supply of the 
raw' material for this industry which plays the chief j)art in clothing the 
people of the world. 

” The development in the cultivation of Indian cotton has been 
very marked (lining recent years, and if tlie present season's crop reaches 
G,0(K),000 bales, as is ant icijiated, its total value at the present prices 
will amount to something like £50,000,000. 

“Stall, sties show that the cotton crop of the world is now' about 
3 times gri'ater than it was 35 to 10 vears ago, but notwithstanding 
this remarkable developrmmt, it is obvious to tho.se who study furuie 
requirements, that the extension (»f the cotton iields of the W’orld mn.st 
proceed much more rajiidly than has b(*en the case if the raw mat ei nil 
is to keep pace w’ith the demand for cotton goods. It is, therefore, 
apparent that in India w’hich, owing to exceptional circumstances, 
is capable of much more rapid development than any other jiart of the 
W'orld, no effort should be spared to luing libout this much needed 
development. A study of the annual and the special Rejiorts issued 
by the International Cotton Federation since its inauguration in 1994, 
W'ill show that this important sulqect has received a large share of 
attention, and that an adequate supply of Indian coHon is a matter 
of supreme interest, not only to India itself, but to Japan, German v, 
France, Italy, and Belgium, and to a smaller extent to Lancashire. 
But no narrow view' of the question must be taken, for the greater the 
supply of cotton from India fot those countries which can use it largely, 
the greater will be the quantity of those other qualities of cotton more 


Question of 
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suitable to the requirements of the English cotton industry which is 
engaged in producing a much larger proportion of the finer qualities 
of goods than other countries, which are exported to practically all 
the countries of the world.’’ 

The German representative said :>r 

“ The coarse Indian cotton suited the German trade, but it should 
be remembered that every bale of Indian cotton used by Continental 
nations liberated a bale of American or Egyptian cotton for the English 
industry.” 

Whereas Mr. J. B. Tattersall, representative of England, stated 
as follows 

” There was a strong feeling that the increase of the growth of cotton 
in India free from adulteration would be of great financial benefit to 
the people of India as well as to the w'orkmen of this country.” 

Lord Crewe made the following remarks in his reply 

” It was a striking fact that not merely the interests of the great 
cotton manufacturing trade of this country were supported by the 
presence of a number of Members of Parliament, but that representatives 
of Germany, France, Japan, and Belgium had advanced arguments in 
favour of the promotion of cotton-growing in India on large and 
cosmopolitan grounds. 

“The most generally important subject which they liad brought 
to his notice was that connected with an increase in the growtli of cotton. 
Herr Langen (the German representative) had mentioned the belief 
that the output of Indian cotton might in a short period be increased 
from 6,000,000 bah's to 10,000,000 bales. This expectation, though he 
did not attempt to dispute it, might be regarded as being somewhat 
on the sanguine side. As regards laige and immediate expansion, it 
was recognised that certain qualifications must be admitted. It was 
nbt reasonable to ask the Indian cultivator to dis))lace other crops by 
cotton unless the cidtivator could b^ definitely a.ssured tliat the cotton 
crop would be more lucrative than that of which it took the })lace. Of 
course there WTre other means of expansion beside that of replacing 
one crop by another. There were, for instance, canal colonies ; that 
was to say land which had been brought into cultivation by irrigation. 
Some part of such land was set apart for the growing of cotton. There 
*^wa» also the possibility of the substitution of a superior for an inferior 
* quality of cotton. He was glad to admit that something substantial 
Bnight be hoped in the direction of an increased output, but it was also 
necessarv to admit that in the effort to improve disappointment some- 
times occurred.” 

The Cotton Commission and the Indian Industrial Commission 
respectively will deal with the agricultural and the industrial develop- 
ment of cotton, and nothing more, therefore, is necessary to be stated 
in this book. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


OlLREEDS\ 

Oilseeds can be classed with the principal agricultural produces ot 
India. The importance lies in the fact that not only is oil oxtracteil 
from oilseeds, but that the bye-product of oil extraction (oil -cake) is 
used as cattle food and as manure. 

The following useful and interesting article on The Indian Oilseeds ” ,\rM 
contributed by Mr. S. A. Pande, M.A., LL.K., in tin* Hindustan Review, 
gives a clear and comprehensive idea of the subject. 

The term ‘ oil-seeds ’ includes, linseed, se.samum or t il, rape seed, 
castor seeds, ground nuts, ]»oppy seeds, coconut -seed and cotton seed. 
Linseed is grown chiefly for its seed, w hich is valuable for t he oil extracted 
therefrom, and for the oil-eake which is a very important cattle food. 

In more temperate countries this plant is grown for its tlbre also, but 
experimental efTorts made to extract flax from the Indian plant, w^ero 
not' crowned with any appreciable succi'ss. 

“ Sesamum or til is grown, and prized for the oil wliieh is used to a 
large t*xtent in Indian cookery, and for the oil-cake which is an excellent 
cattle food. Some varieties of it are largely used m the preparation of 
native sweetmeats also. Kajieseed is valuable on account of the oil, 
and the oil-cake wliieh is a very good cattle-food, t'astor-seed is valu 
able because of the oil. The, oil-cake is not suitabh* for cattle-food, 
but IS good for manure. Pojipy-seed is chiefly export<‘d to Europe 
it yields clear and limjiid oil which is usial to adulterate olive oil ; the 
oil-cake is a good cattle-food. Cocomit-secd i.s valuable for its oil which 
IS used in soap-making. All the above oil-cakes are very efl'eetive, and 
economic- manures for crops like sugar cane, in addition to their other 
uses. 

Area under Oil-Seeds. 

The table given below shows tin* area under oil-seeds for some 
years; the figures arc taken from the oHicial sourci's and relate to 
British India only. 

T.\nLE I.^ — Area ni Acres. 


Xamo of the ciop. 

Kio:eoi 

1906 07. 

1910 11. 

191 2-13. ; 

Linseed 


2,514,884 

2,512,032 

3,125,067 

Sesamum 


, 3,908,328 

I 4,211,829 

4,164,045 

Rape & Mustaifl . 


4,231,554 

■ 3,898,746 

3,. 75 5,. 300 

Other oil-sccils 

3,228,463 i 

j 3,310,599 

3,911,0L1 

4,091,368 

Total oil-seeps 

. 14,r)4.-'),tl66 ! 

1 13,965.365 

' 14,5.34,230 1 

14,935,780 

Rice .... 

69,r»<»6,6i>4 1 

73,541,118 

' 78,524 ,.391 j 

78,752,493 

Wheat 

. 2.3,612,730 ' 

25,137,416 

24,397,699 i 

23,861,185 

224,165,602 

Net area under crops 

, 208,273,095 i 

214,025,596 

233,064,001 1 

! 1 
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A careful survey of the above figures will reveal to the reader, the 
place which the oil-seeds occupy, among the important crops of British 
India. Kice occupies the first place with respect to the area under 
cultivation, among all sorts of crops in British India. Wheat occupies 
the second place. Jawar (or millets) of which, figures are not included 
in the above table, comes the third, and fourth in the list are the oil- 
seeds. Then comes the cotton ; all other crops like sugar-cane, jute, and 
food grains of difi’erent kinds .stand lower in the .scale, so far as the area 
under cultivation is concerned the table given below is intended to show 
the area under cultivation in the difierent provinces of British India 
in the official year of 1912- Bh The table shows the area in acres occu- 
pied by different oil-seeds. 


Table II. — Area in Acres for 1912-13. 


l’iovinut‘8. 

l.inacod. 

Soflanium. 

llajMi and 
mustard. 

Otlier 

oll-scods. 

Total 

oil-soods 

Bengal 

11)0,800 

251,200 

1,325,400 

45,800 

1,822,200 

Belmr and Orissa 

077,200 

228,400 

724,000 

543,700 

2,173,000 

United rrovlnce^, Agra 

310,100 

207,107 

75,111 

58,120 

770,030 

United rrovluae, Oudli 

153,310 

10,000 

72,487 

1,804 

247,601 

PanJab 

43,313 

157,028 

887,781 

4,008 

1,003,090 

Central Provlncoij . 

1.410,870 

001.017 

42,220 

388,004 

2,530,620 

Bombay 

1(5.>, HU, 5 

280,01.5 

4,205 

531,400 

082,484 

Madras 

22,400 

812,870 


2,107,153 

2,942,405 

Total inoldinq all other pro- 

VIN0R8. 

3,125,007 

4,101,015 

1 3,555,300 

1 4,001,308 

14,035,780 


“ In addition to the provinces enumerated above, extensive area 
is devoted to the cultivation of oil-seeds of one sort or the other, in the 
provinces of Burma, Assam, Berar, Sind, Coorg, A j mere, and North- 
West Frontier. It will appear from the table II that limseed is mo.st 
important in the Central Provinces, with an average cultivation of 
about 1,G00 s(piare miles, including Berar. It is also exten.sively grown 
ill Bohar and Oiissa, United Provinces, Bombay and Bengal. Nearly 
5,000 square miles of linseed arc grown in India. 

" About G,000 square miles of sesamum are cultivated in India. 
Bengal had the largest average area under cultivation for tlie ten years 
ending 1899-1900. In the year under review we have the largest area 
in Upper Burma. Next stands Madras ; then Central Provinces and 
Berar. Large areas are cultivated also in Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
United Provitlces, Bombay and Panjab. Generally also these provinces 
grow til or sesamum on a large scale. 

“ Rape is principally grown in Bengal, Behar and Orissa, United 
Province.8 and the Panjab. In the year under review, Bengal has by 
far the largest area under rape ; then comes Panjab ; third is Behar 
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and Orissa ; Assam also devotes large area. Coconut and ground-nuts 
are produced more in Southern India than the North. 

Production of Oil- Seeds > 

“ Figures are available to show the estimated yield of some of the 
oil-seeds of British India, including some of the Native States. The 
table given below shows the estimated yield in tons. 


Table III . — Produclion in Tons. 


Name of tlio crop. 

iiMKi-m. 


11)10-11. 

1912-13. 

LuiHced .... 

oTl,S3J 


.5():i,()(K) 

535, 7(X) 

Rajio and 


1,05:1, 1(H) j 

i,L':i;i,L»(H) 

1,220,400 

Sc.samuin .... 

GU'.*,47S 

.5 11, 0(H) 1 

511,H(H) 

471,700 

Ground-nut .... 

in,m 

27:i,7CH) ' 

j 

5():i.2(H) 

(5:11,400 


“ This tabic may serve to show the geni'ral trend of production ; 
the increased [)roduction is as a gemual rule due to increased area under 
cultivation. It is not duo to intensive cultivation, but due to extensive 
cultivation that there is an increa.se in production, ^\herever increase 
is found. Manuring the exhausted soil liberally would improve pro- 
duction without a corresponding increa.se in area in provinci'S where 
\vater siijiply is ensured by irrigation or otherwise. 

“ But circum.stanced as the general Indian farmer is, he cannot have 
manures because of the cost being beyond his scanty means. The 
question of cheap manures can be etlectively solved, if our large exports 
of oil-seeds c<‘ase. If we improve our oil pressing industry, if we find 
u.ses and markets for the pre.ssed oil in.stead of for the unpre.ssed oil- 
seeds we shall be able to keep a large amount of oil-cake in the country 
itself ; the oil-cake in that ca.se will be cheaper than it is at present and 
may perhaps be utilized by the Indian agricult uri.st for manuring pur- 
poses. Under the pre.sent state of allHiis, oil-seeds are exjiorted to an 
enormous extent, because the country it.self has not been able as yet to 
devise and invent uses and indu.stries involving considerable consump- 
tion of the dilb'rent vegetable oils. Once elTorts are made in this 
direction the oil-seeds w ill be purchased in the country it.self, wMl be 
pressed also in the country itself, and thus much oil-cake will be available 
in the country, thus leading to the fertilization of con.siderable areas; 
the manure of the oil-cake will surely be cheaper than, it is at present 
and perhaps w ill be within the means of many a farmer because of the 
increased supply. 

Under the present circumstances, it becomes impossible or at 
least prohibitive for the average agriculturist to import the oil-cake 
from abroad, of the oil-seeds exported from India. Careful research 
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and investigations should be made into the possibilities of the uses for 
the vegetable oils expressed from the oil-seeds of British India in British 
India herself. 


Exports of Oil-Seeds and Oil-cakes. 

To give the read( 3 r.s a rough idea of the exports of oil-seeds, a table 
showing the value, of oil-seeds, oil and oil-cake exported from India to 
foreign countries oviu'seas is given below. The figures are in sovereigns. 
The figures are given for a few years to show only the general trend of 
affairs. 

“ The figures are taken from official sources and may serve to show 
approximate results 


Table IV. — Showing the Value of Exports. 


EaptrU oj 
oU^ieedi and 
oQ cakes. 

Name of export. 

I 1903-04. 

1900-07. 

t 

1910-11. 

. 1912-13. 



i ^ 

1 

£ , 

£ 

£ 


Oils 

j (533,059 

382,891 

572,539 

571,945 


Oil-cako .... 

1 201,231 

50(5,008 , 

559,504 

821,387 


Oil-sooda .... 

9,958,801 

8,807,509 

17,275,098 

15,139,8.36 


From the stand points of value, the oil-seeds occupy a very high 
position in the scale of exiiorts. Added to oils and oil-cake, they form 
a very important item in the table of exports. They stand fourth 
in the scale, cotton, jute, and rice being above them in the scale of 
the principal exports from British India by sea to foreign countries ; 
besides some quantity may be going to adjoining countries by land 
also. This sliows the enormous loss of oil-cake as a manure to India. 
As regards tlie exports of oil-seeds the Gazetteer, Volume III, lias the 
following 

“ There is a large export of oil-seeds from India, the principal heads 
being linseed, sesamum, rape, cotton seed, castor seed, ground-nuts, 
coconuts and poppy seed. The export of these seeds instcuid of the 
expressed oil is injurious from an agricultural point of vii'w, as it de- 
prives the soil of useful manurial constituents, ‘ It is satisfactory 
therefore ’ says the. Gazetteer, ‘ to note that the local production of 
oil from these^seeds is making progress. In 19tK3, the number of the 
more important oil-mills was ninety-nine, employing about 4,600 
persons. The suburbs of Calcutta are crowded with castor oil-mills.’ 

Practically all the oil-seeds exported are sent to Europe for utili- 
zation in the soap and candle factories of the United Kingdom, and 
the continent, mainly France, Germany and Belgium,” says the 
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Gazetteer. The trade in cotton seed, though of recent origin, has also 
assumed considerable proportions. The magnitude of the commerce 
in oil-seeds is surprising. The exports of oil-seeds continue to eoepand 
subject to the fluctuations that affect all agricultural produce. Earnest 
endeavours should be made to find markets and uses in the country 
itself for all oil-seeds thus leading to decrease in exports of oil-cake. 
The agriculturist and the middle man both dis[)ose of the raw materials 
of oil-seeds to slake their immediate thirst for profits, thus leading to 
the sacrifice of the more remote but permanent interests, viz., enricliing 
the land by the manure of oil-cakes and enriching the poor Indian cat tle 
which will generally be found in all pari s of India , t o he in a very famislied 
state. ' At present wc take everything from the land, and give back 
virtually notlling, an economic drain akin to living on one's cajiital ’ 
says ^Ir. Silver, Director of Industries, ( a\\npore. The, same holds 
good of our poor cattle. We neglect them also too much. 


The Uses of the Oil 


” According to Mr. Silver, the conditions in this country arc quite 
vSuitablefor oil-pre.ssing. ‘ As a matter of fact, 'says he, ‘ tliey approach 
to the ideal. .Ml seeds give a better yield of oil, and of a better (]uality 
vhen crushed fresh, and the oil-cells yield their oil more* readily in a 
warm climate than in cold. Here then wc have two factors in favour 
of manufacturing the oil locally, namely, seed available on the spot, and 
a dimate more favourable than that of Eurojie fortlie purpose of manu- 
facture, The disposal of tln^ cake may pr(‘sent some diflicultn'S in the 
earli(‘r stages as tin* agriculturists have not yet taken largely to this 
for feeding and manurial purposes, but its use is extending fairly 
rapidly ’ (?v(/c Mr. Silver's ailicle in ‘‘ Wealth of India,’’ December 
Ibio). Desides the us(‘s of oil-cake as a manure and catth* food, oil 
itself has many industrial uses. Linseed oil is used largely in prepar- 
ation of oil paint and varnishes. Linseed oil is also the principal 
ingredient in printing and lithograjdiic, inks. Dyers and leatherworkers 
use oil for their trade. In soap and candle manufactung oils form a 
very important and an indisjien.sable factor, oils are also used for the 
anointment of the person, and for illuminating purposes. With careful 
experiments and research, wc mav be able to establish soap industry on 
a sound commercial basis, thus leading to larger consumption of oils. 
Also we may, if we try, discover good modernized but cheaj) lamps 
suitable to the use of the vegetable oils for illuminating [lurposes. 
We may thus be able to dispense with a little, of the fondgn kerosine 
oil. We must invent suitable lamps for the purpose. It is said, when 
the American Standard Oil Company exported their kerosine t<j China, 
they were unable to sell it satisfactorily, on careful inquiry, they 
found out, that the absence of good lamps was the deterrant 
factor in the sale of the kerosine oil ; they therefore arranged 
fbr the manufacture of good and suitable lamps which when 


The 

of the oil. 
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placed on the China market enabled the company both to dispose 
of the lamps and the oil. If somebody invents lamps with chimneya 
enabling us to use some of the vegetable oils for illuminating 
purposes, and if the oils prove cheap in comparison with the foreign 
kerosine, indigenous oils will find greater sale in the country itself 
Experiments therefore need to be made to sec if it is possible to subs- 
titute some of the vegetable oils of India, for kerosine for illumination. 
As for the cost of the vegetable oils, they are sure to prove cheaper 
than at present, if we cease to export oil-seeds ; and we shall surely 
cease to export oil-set‘ds if we find out, and develop some of the 
industrial uses of the ods in the country itself. In the production of 
fabrics that bear the name of the ‘‘ wax-cloth ” Indians exhibit the 
knowledge of the drying property of oil. The oil of safflower is much 
used for t\w manufacture of the wax-cloth by preparation of Roghen. 
Wax-cloths are prepared by Afridis in Peshawar, and other towns in 
North India. Linseed and castor-seed od arc also used for the same 
purpose. 

The Gazetteer has the following on this point 

“ This small and unimportant industry is the only example in India 
• akin to the wax-cloth and linoleum iudustrii's of Europe ; India imports 
a considerable amount of wa.x-cloth and linoleum. In PMKbOI they had 
risen to 4*2 lakhs of rupees. There would thus seem ani])le room for 
the establishment in India of oil-cloth, linoleum, and waterproof sheeting 
factories.” Some students may be sent to the foreign countries to study 
this industry of oil cloths, so that they may open the same in India, 
oils are also used as a basi^ for the preparation of perfunn^rv and essential 
oils. Oils of India may also be substituted for the foreign tallow’, and 
in paints and dying substances, oils must be forming important 
ingredients. Gonsiderable quantities are imported of these threi'. subs- 
tances into India. Careful and organised impiiry should be made to 
find out uses and markets for our oils rather than oilseed. Students 
should be sent abroad to study the uses of oils in foreign countries, so 
that the same may be developed in India ; that the Indian conditions 
are favourable is showm by Mr. Silver w4iom I have quoted above. We 
also import large quantities of lubricating oils from abroad for machi- 
nery, cycles, motors and the like. I think, with careful experiments, 
we may be able to substitute good purified castor oil or other vegetable 
oil for foreign products for lubricating purposes. I shall now show 
the imports of oils and other substances for which our oils may perhaps 
be a proper substitute. 

Imports of Oik and other Kindred Substances. 

** I give below a table showing the value of imported oils, vegetable 
and mineral, and other substances akin to oils for which oils may be 
substituted, or in wliich oils form an important ingredient. I think 
India should develop the manufacture of all such substances. 
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Table V . — Value in £ of im/ports into India. 


Name of the import. 

1903-04. j 190t)-07. 

1910-11. 

1912-13. 

Oils, mineral 

2,299,253 | 1,015,397 

i 

2,248,707 

2..702,0i)7 

Oils, animal, vegetable, ifo. 

103.192 ! 227.193 

1 

145,338 

15S.O70 

Tallow .... 

39.542 1 0O.9S9 

1 

7!».933 

120,887 


“ Besides the above there are imported into the country (plan- 
titles of dyeing substances, paints, and soap. Oils are required to a 
larije ('xtent in the manufacture of the above numtioned substances. 
With the imports of some otluT ingredients, we may lie able to manu- 
facture the above substanci's ourselves. 

“ Investigations mav also be made as to the uses to whieli the foreign 
oils imported as shown in the above table arc* put in India, and ellorts 
blioiild be made to substitut(‘ indigenous oils for the same.” 


The following statement .shows the (plant it ies 
to Bombay, t'aleutta and Karachi ]>y the jirincipal 
year 1011 ; — 

of oil-S( 
railway s 

I'ds ciirrii'd riil-iiii/.o/ 

iliirinL' 

^ mnOM ports 

and export 
trade. 

llailuay. C.il. u(t,a 

lloiiibaN 

\ Kanu'ld, 

'17 ms ; 

'17-11!- 

'runs. 

1 

(.rent Indian I’ciiiusiila .... 

Rond)!i\, H.uoda and Crntial liniu 

Last Indian H2,(i(>9 

Ih'imal Xnj:i>nr . . . • • ' !«,8(«) , 

Nnith-’W I’sfoiii , . . . • •• ; 

7 IS, <143 
127.<d9 

* 

21.7,483 


The exj)orl trade in principal kinds of oil-seeds ^^as as follows during 
the following oflieial vears 


laoT-os. 


IDOsO'l. ; JliniMO. 


Ca.-tor 

Cotton f*ee(l 

Ground nut seed 

Linseed 

Poppy seed 

Rape seed 

Til or Gingilly seed 


^ Cuts 1 1 
, IN I.7l.7s,02d 
( I'wts. i 

JN. I.:{l.»i0,.777 
\ Cwt'i. 1 .71*1.0.7.7 I 

t Its. i,i7.ss,oia ' 
( ('\Us. (;.io7,ss2 i 

I Rs. 4,7S,<»7,2.7.‘t I 
( f'uth. 1, 2.70,. 702 i 
( Rs. 1.2.7,21,080 j 
(Vis. 5, a 1.3, 420 
Rs. 4,32,-7.7,880 
( Cuts. 1,553,378 
( Rs. 1,09,17,200 


1.0. 70.400 

1.0. 7.82.03 

3.053.. 372 
1.31.27,3(H» 

l,7hl,81!l 
1,3.7 0.7..728 
3,20!>,.747 

2,.7.7,-72,8?»7 
790,028 
b3.0O,.783 
2.70.7,770 
2, 30, <13, 033 

1.0. 77.292 
1,02,01,070 


1,9<K),709 

1.20.00. 522 
5.049,817 

2,03,17,908 

3,243,103 

2.17.00. 222 
4,077,197 

3,92,53,017 
853,140 
80,91, ;i.70 
0,029,313 

4,08,32,420 

2,983,630 

2,05,91,511 


Ineluded with Great Indian Peninsula Railway traffic. 
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The export of oil-seeds during 1910-11 was as follows 


To j 

Poppy 1 
1 seed. 1 

Castor ' Ground 
seed. \ nuts. 

linseed. 

mustard. 

TU 

seed. 

i 

Cwtt). 

Cwts. 1 Cwts. 

Cwts. 1 Cwts. 

Cwst, 

The British Empire . . . < 

712 

i 

1,114,292 53,590 

2,773,745 1 821,219 

16,142 

Other Foreign countries . . j 

861,088 

1,033,741 i 3,636,540 

4,637,290 5,851,187 

3,230,388 

Total . ! 

861,800 < 

1 

2,148,033 ' 3,690,136 

1 

7,411,035 0,072,406 

3,246,530 


The following atatenient shows the (piautities of Poppy seed, Castot 
seed, (kound nuts, Linseed, Rape and Mustard seeds, and Til seed ex- 
ported from the ports of Calcutta, Rombay, Madras, Karachi and Burma 
during 1910-11 


— 

I’opoy 

seed. 

Castor 

seed. 

Groiiiid 

inits. 

Linseed. 

Kape and 
.M u.slard 
seed. 

Til 

seed, 


(;wUs. 

Cwts. 

Cwts 

Cwts. 

Cwts 

Cwts, 

Calcutta 

252,861 

216,011 

27 

4,511,895 

007,943 

03,374 

Bombay 

608,935 

1,708,010 

982,977 

2,819,799 

2,210,803 

2,490,093 

Madras 


100,205 

2,598,347 


45,055 

i 78,504 

Koraclil 

4 

2,812 

1,201 

40,302 

3,708,705 

574,819 

Burma 


302 

107,581 

39 

1 

680 

Total 

861,800 

i 2,118,033 

i 3,090,130 

7,411,035 

6,672,400 

3,246,530 


oil traffic in oil-soeds over the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 

Htdi, during 1911 was 799,609 tons, of which 718,913 tons was to Bombay 
alone. Much of this traffic to Bombay was through traffic, as will bo 
seen from the following statement 


Traffic in oilseeds to Bombay from joreiijn railways during 1911. 


— 

1 Weight. 

Kiirnmgs. 


Tons. 

R.s. 

Nizam’s (luarantood State Hallway mi Wadi 

125,050 

8,18,204 

Hyderabad Godavari Valley Railway nd Matuuad 

55,337 

4,00,452 

Madras aud Southern Mahratta Railway t’ld Poona 

55,112 

2,00,620 

Bengal Naginir Railway vid Nagpur . 

42,745 

3,91,977 

Barsi Light Railway r»d Bars! Road . 

38,509 

4,57,667 

Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway rid Cawuporo 

33,604 

4,00,165 

Bengal and North-Western Railway eid Cawnpore 

13,173 

1,57,502 
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As regards local traffic to Bombay in 1911 the principal despatching 
stations were : — 


Name of station. 

1 Woiglit. 

KnrniiiCH. 


Ions. 

Rs. 

Gencralganj ((.’awn pore) 

14,410 

1.71.050 

Nagpur 

i:{.7(i:> 

1,20,730 

Khiintlua 

11,1112 

1,30,587 

Warora 

10,078 

1,40,071 

Sholapur 

10,004 

' 1.58,033 

Akola 

10,402 

1,32,778 

Hingiuij'liat ...... 

io,;r)0 

1,3 (.2 12 


We find from 1 he above that of the whole t radio in oil-set^ls over 
the (Jreat Indian roninsula Bailwav during 1911 about 90 per cent, was 
to Bombay alone, obviously for export . It should now be the endeavour 
to minimise the export of oil-seeds and gradually inoreaso the export 
of oil. By this means not only will it be providing means of livelihood 
to many people by giving them wmrk in the oil-mills, but that the bye- 
product of oil-manufacture, oil-cake, will be available for cattle 
feeding and also for manuring purposes. 

The value of manures in increasing the fertility of the land cannot 
be overestimated. Oil-cake is an important “ manure,” and so the 
question of f(‘rtility of Indian soil is intimately blended with that of 
export of oil-seeds. Bones are no doubt injurious to health when they 
lie in the state in which they are stocked and dried before being des- 
patched by rad, and they should, therefon*, be stocked and crushed as 
far away from human habitation as possibh*. But all the same, bone, 
bone dust, and bom* shavings are verv rich in [»hosphates, and bone 
meal together with castor cake has been found to lx* very good manure 
for sugar cane. But the crushed bones are exported to be used as 
manure in other countries, and although tin* railways serving th6 
Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi ports (piote very low rates from up- 
country to these ports. there are no special rates for crushed bones 
from Bally, Thana, Karachi (w hen* bones arc crushed) to the agricul- 
tural districts. Oil cake is most needed for manuring sugarcane 
fields. 

Until the oil industry in India is in its full swing which, however^ 
can only be if it receives every assistance from all possible directions, 
it will not be wise To ask Government to stop the export of oil-seeds by 
legislation. Until there is a large demand for oil-seeds in the Indian 
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oil mills, the endeavour to stop the export of oil-seeds wpujd end in 
stagnation, and consequeht decrease in the area under cultivation. 

The Mustard and Eapeseed crop in the Panjab is also of importance. 
The export of rape and mustard seed from Karachi is pretty heavy, 
but thtire arc hardly any exports of mustard or rape seed oil from that 
port. This is partly due to the want of local enterprise in starting oil 
l^ills in the Panjab on a large scale. 

The total tralHc in Rape and Mustard seed over the North Western 
Railway in 1011 amounted to 5,707,202 maunds, out of which 4,001,229 
maunds was to Karachi for export to Europe and otlier countries, the 
export trallic amoimting to 80 per cent, of the total trafiic. 

Tlie principal despatching stations were : — 

Nuinr »»f Hliition. j KaniiiigM. 

Maunds. Us. 

372,000 l,SO,G77 

320, .770 1,70,770 

270,477 l,73,40C 

211,080 1,13,935 

211,727 07,759 

170,717 92,936 

130,087 40,080 

Mt'orut City 02,718 32,302 

Ruldak 00,177 18, .7(H) 

Cliiniot Hoad .77,:133 20,170 

The total trathc in oil-seeds during the. calendar year 1911 over the 
East Indian Railway amounted to 586, 182 tons, yielding an income 
of Rs. 41,10,317 to the railway. Out of this 170,317 tons was to Howrah 
and Sheds and 201,833 tons was to Khidderporc Docks. The trathc to 
Ultadanga and Ohitpore was small, amounting to only 4,295 tons. So 
the total trathc to the Calcutta stations was 112,445 tons, or over 75 
per cent, of the total trallic in oil-seeds of the railway. 

Favourable rates are quoted by the East Indian Railway for oil-seeds 
from tlie United Provinces to Calcutta for the oil mills situated in or 
about Calcutta ; but mustard and rape seed oil-cake, which are im- 
portant articles of cattle fodder, are not carried at a low rate of freight 
from Calcutta stations to upcountry stations. It is a matter of much 
tegret that while the United Provinces and Behar produce large 
quantities of oil-seeds, they are deprived of the oil-cake obtained by the 
crushing of these seeds in the oil mills Calcutta and the vicinity, al- 
though there are heavy exports of oil-cake from Calcutta to forei, n 


Toba 'IVk JSingli 
Bhatiiulti 
Sanghv Hill . 
Nai'waua 


t.jyalli)ur 
Gojra . 
SfargO(ll\a 
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countries. The country is being deprived of the fertilising value of 
the oil-cAke as well as its use as cattle-fodder. 

Most of the oil-seed traffic to Calcutta during the year 1011 was 
through traffic, the bookings vid Moghalsera’ and via Mokaineh Chat 
being pretty heavy, vi:., 62,923 tons and 156,422 tons respectively. 

The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway also carry a pretty good 
traffic in oil-seeds* The traffic in rape and mustard seed during 1911 
amounted to 1,009,670 maunds, in cotton seed to 166,017 maunds, and 
in other oil-seeds to 2,212,106 maunds. The traffic in rape and mustard 
seeds to Calcutta and Bombay was 624,129 maunds and 243,091 maunds 
respectively. 

The principal rape and mustard seed despatching stations were 


To Calculta via Motjhnhemt. 



Nuiiie cif station. 

\\ 1‘11'lit 

( 

Kaniiiigs, 



) MuiukI'i 

Rh. 

.laiiiipiii ('itv' 


. ' St.2!>0 


HfuMialipur 



4, .7(14 

1 hi l.ih'knfjw 



1 1 ,870 



tS.lLM 

3,846 

Akl)ui|iiir 


•Tl.TTO 

2,98:) 

Clulhilii 



3,747 

Rha.lehi 



2,325 



. ' 2l.r,27 

2.680 



. i 22,00S 

2,786 

BarciHv 


. I 17,S0« 

1 

2,574 

iSijit.iiipur 


. ! IS, nr) 4 

1.980 

Kai-R.iroli 


If., 7.^)7 

2,495 

Mali[>iir 


, 1 i:i,K.sH 

1,270 

To Bomboff. 


Name of .‘,tatiun. 

\\ fitzht. 

Karninj<H. 

Badahahpur 

Partabgarh . 

Siwait . 



MauniiH. 

. ' 10,410 

13,224 

. 1 13,132 

Rs. 

2,237 

2,312 

1.824 
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To Bomhay—conUV ^ 


Nan e of station 

Weight. 

Earning^ 


M.uiiuIh. 

Ra. 

Man Aiiiui 

r,,7n 

■2,m 

Sultuniiur 

:J4,417 

(3,(556 

Kurc lihar 

IT, <141 

5,540 

(’lielliiLi . . 

1 J7,44:5 

5,1(37 

Aiitu 

l",t;41 

I.STS 

KuiBanli . . . 

IT.O'M) 

l',257 

('i<i Hiiialtaiiki ........ 

1 SO.Ol.T 

1,027 


The total trallic on the Bengal and North-Western Railway during 
1911 in linseed amounted to 3,897,392 maunds with an earning of 
5,97,852, and in rape and mustard seed to 1,740,310 maunds with 
'an earning of Rs. 3,0r),500, The linseed and rape and mustard seed 
traffic to Calcutta via Mokanndi Chat in 1911 was 3,157,958 maunds 
and 885,831 maunds respectively. The* principal linseed despatching 
8tat ions we're :■ - 


XiiiiK' of .''lution. 

Wi'lnht. 

Maumh. 

E.umngs. 

lU. 

(ioraUipeir 

!0U,22S 

19,:{18 

Chanri deaeera 

IsT.lMT 

:U,8I4 

Savaii ... 

.TO.i)! 1 

(5,978 

U'fka Ua/ar .... ... 

17.701 

9,(5 44 

nrvili{uuvnyanj ... ... 

oO.d'M 

12,ilSl 

NevwaliKani ... 

' i:i:i,c. 2 l 

28,690 

Mn/alT(ir|>itr . . ... 

117,214 

17,023 

l)arl)haiii(ii, ... ... 

22:i,0!)(l 

24,271 

Motihaii . . .... 

46,(5 44 

i s,5:i4 

Raxaui 

(5o,:i88 

! 11,021 

Bottifth 

1(39,907 

1 29,091 

Sitainarlu 

19!),5():i 

' 29,026 

Nirinnli 

78,(562 

i 11,484 

1 

Begu Saral 

47,777 

1 2.321 

Bwrampur .... . , 

05,574 

16,802 

Bahraiob . . ..... 

44,524 

8,760 
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The principal rape miiat.ard seed despatching stations were 

Name of station. 

Weight. 

Karuiiigs 


Maiiiuls. 

\U. 

Ha>ii 

. ' 34,081 

7.:L'J 

I'skii Bazar 

. ; 4l3>(itl 

8,438 

Xa\wibgunj ...... 

3I.:L’0 

0,s;;0 

Darbhaiiga ...... 

. , 3S.11S 

4, 4. as 

Kaxaul ...... 

I'O.hSS 

3,7 ">0 

Bettuh 

ISJ.M 

11.708 

.Su.imarhi 

-'0,(L’4 

3,000 

Balrajiiimr 


ir),:uio 

Tuhifiiir 

. ' r>S,771 

14,0.10 

fiuaa Bazar ..... 

. . . (>i»,rir)7 

11,173 

Haliraii-Ii ...... 

r>3.ni8 

13,433 

Natl para 

01,330 

13,817 


Till* (>il-s(‘C(l traflic on tlie Bengal Na/xpnr Railway is si.iall compared 
with that on some other railways. The followin^^ ;iives the total traffic 
in the different kinds of oil-see.ds on the Bengal Nagpur Railway ia 
1911 




W ciuht. 

t'aiTlUlgH, 



'lon“ 


Bape and iiiaitnid ctl 


I0,.3t 

l,4s,‘i,W 



42.100 

3,73, IS 1 

Ca^tiji , 


. ' 1,310 

7,343 

IVippy seeil . 


00.) 

3,0'».I 

Kart h nil is . 


. 1 8,4:i4 

70, 040 

TiIstO 


. 1 43,O0<5 

1 

3,33,0^2 

Ollier SMids , 


. i 30,040 

t 

1,19,010 


Toial 

. ! 134,331 

10,32,018 


Out of the total of 134,351 tons, 42,745 tons were carried to Bombay 
t'id Nagpur, 1,495 via Katni and 1,984 vid Jubbuipur. The total traffic 
to Shalimar was 16,580 tons. So it is seen that a good j>ortion of 

2 B 2 
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this traffic was to Bombay and Calcutta. There are a few oil mills in 
Calcutta, where a portion of the Calcutta traffic might have come to for 
oil manufacturing, but the Bombay traffic is for the most part meant 
for export of oil-seeds in the raw state. 

The principal stations despatching linseed were ■ 

\\ eight. Earnings. 

Tons. Rs. 

1.661 .'5,862 

1,704 8,800 

3,067 26,750 

5,491 53,588 

2,700 25,143 

4,801 52,460 

1,935 22,601 

6,961 I 88,772 
1,076 I 10.382 

I 

Tlie principal til seed despatching stations on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway were 



Name of station. Weight. 

Earnings. 


Ton^. 

Rs. 

Raipur 


j 63,571 

Sahdol 


1 10.051 

Raigarh 

908 

1 11,217 

Samlmlpur . 

2,593 

36,939 

Cutt^ok 

4,Si3 

21,540 


The traffic in Groundnuts, or Pea-nuts as it is locally called, is pretty 
heavy on the South Indian Railway, the railway carried as much as 
4,167,733 maunds in the year 1911, earning an income of Rs. 6,11,329 
therefrom. <• 

As regards traffic to the ports in 1911, Pondicherry comes first with 
an inward traffic of 1,409,618 maunds ; next comes Cuddalore with 
995,910 maunds, then Negapatam with 873,269 maunds. The traffic 
to Madras Beach was 143,499 maunds, to Madras Egmore 22,952 maunds 
and to Porto Novo 121,278 maunds. 


Name of .station. 

Tumsar Road .... 

(londia 

Donga rgarh 

Raj Nandgaon .... 

l>nig 

Raipur 

Dhamtari 

Bhatapara .... 

Bilaapur 
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The traffic of the principal South Indian Railway stations to the 
respective ports is given below 

To Pondkhernj. 


Nftmo of station. 

AN eight. 

Kdruinga. 




iMauiul.s. 

Ks. 

TiiuliMinain 



i>47.r.:t2 

.‘{It.SJO 

Viilu|)urain . 



17!>,S77 

IS. si;-) 

rainuli 



7s.;}:) 1 

JO.SCM) 

Tirumanftalaiii 




(i.uio 

Aiknnain 



1J,7!>S 

1.7l'K 

\'alaNaiiur . 



l!78,SlM» 

-O.llij 

Tiiukuilur 



7:>,or)‘) 

1 1 .701> 

'linuatiiiainalai 




:*8,os:j 

Aim . 



no.aM 

<\1SU 

\’( lloic CanloniHcnt 




•1,711 

SaMkaiKlniu' 




7,184 

1 ill Aikotiaiii 



5»S/)10 

i-\4:)r> 

r(f( Katp.uli 




14,;172 


To Ctiddulvre 0. T. 



Name of station. 

; N\ eight. 

1 

I'airninga. 



1 iMauinN. 

Hs. 

I’aniiiti 


. 1 .')08,1S<) 

27,rj5 

A’ala\(uuii . 


. 1 4‘J.lhl 

4,521 

Tirin.iiinainulai . 


. 1 

18,797 

Vili\i])iirain . 



4,747 

Tn('liiii()j)oly Foit 


. ■ :}2,7in 

7,25.5 

Kami . 


2],i;se 

5,195 

Fo<ianur 


1H,%8 i 

5,098 



1 

j 

4,717 

Ariilniturai . 


17,;1o8 I 

4,430 

Tirukuilur . 


1 

10,J«2 ! 

2,738 

tvnnibakonam 


15,092 

2,937 

Tanjore Junction . 


. ’ 14,444 

2,877 

Polur . 


. 1 13,904 

2,410 
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To NegaTatam. 


Kamo of station. 

1 Weight. 

Earnings. 


Mauncis. 

Rs. 

Tanjore Junction . , . * 

287,003 

45,579 

Budaliir 

27,370 

4,044 

Dintli^'il 

33,0i>3 

7,406 

Mnnanmiaiikovil 

59,148 

0,110 

Saliynnian;^alam 

21,323 

3,017 

Amniapct 

! 53,8 1(> 

7,060 

NniafruiriKalain ..... . . 

20,071 

3,445 

Patlukkottai 

173,847 

31,238 

Tricliinopoly k'ort 

10,441 

3,7!>4 

Poravuriini 

24,082 

4,725 

Ayini'utli | 

4 1 ,557 

0,172 


To Madras Beach, 


Name of Htation. 

Weight. 

Eurningo, 

Arni . . , . 

Mauiul'’. 

■* 40,157 

8.272 

Titulivanain 

44,006 

8.7(H) 

Conj('ov('rain 

7.738 

1.087 

Panniti 

6,200 

1,347 

Villn[turam ' 

5.866 

1,230 

Trioliiiiopoly Fort 

5,767 

1.082 

Tanjojo Junction 

4,180 

1,132 

Polur j 

3.610 

58 i 


To Madras Egmore. 


# 

Name of station. 


1 Weight. 

Earnings. 




Maunds. ^ 

Rs. 

Valavanur . 




9,551 ' 

1 

1,990 

Polur . 


. 

3,095 

612 

Tindivanani 

yk 

. . 

2,424 

476 
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From an article which appeared in the Journal o{ the Royal Society 
of Arts, the following useful remarks on the Pea-Nut industry of South 
India are quoted : — 

“ The pea-nut, or ground-nut (Arachis liypogea), altliouglu grown 
in places all over India as a garden and even an occasional held crop, 
is produced on a commercial scale only m the Madras and Homh.iv 
Presidencies, in Burma, and in that part of French India (Pondiclito rv) 
that adjoins Madras. Cultivation in Bombay may be said to be con- 
fined to the Deccan and the Karnatik, with Sholapur and Satara, Ivmg 
just north of the Madras Presidency, as the most important districts. 

“According to the latest otlicial figures for the I'lbVlG pi'a-imt 
crop, the total area in British India was l.Hdo.OtK) acres, as compared 
with 2,413,000 acres in 1011-15, and the total yield for 1915-1(» was 
1,011,000 tons of nuts in siiell, as against 017, OOt) tons for the preceding 
year. The area in the Madras Presidency was 1,111,000 acres, and tloi 
yield 033,000 tons; in the Bombay Presideiiey, 232,000 aeres with a 
yii'ld of 275,000 tons ; and in Burma, 2(>2,000 aeres and lt)3,000 ions. 

“ Exports from ports m the Madras Pn'sideney amounted to 115 200 
tons in 101 1-15, and 151,230 tons in 1015-10, tin*, prmeipal ports of shi})- 
ment in the latter year bi'ing Madras. Culciitta. Negapatam, and Porto 
Novo. Four-tifths of tin* total exports wen' consigned to Mars'illes, 
the nmiainder going mainly to Calcutta, Burma, tin* Stiaits Scitlcmimts 
and Ceylon. Practical! v all the exports to Eiiroja^ an; of hulled seed. 

“ It a})peurs from a report by the Cnited Slates Consul at Madras 
that, in addition to the amount (cvjtoited from the ports in the Piesi- 
deiicy, a laig(‘ (plant it \' <d tin* piodiict ^'rowii in the Madras aisat 
IS .shipjesl fiom the Freiu'h s(‘aport Pondicherry, 15t) miles south of 
Madras on the Coromandel Coast. The nuuistrv m India is .said to ow«' 
its origin part Iv to this Fnaich Colon\, wliich apjianmtly began to 
cultivate the p(*a-nut on a large comiiX'rcial .scab' at. th(‘ suggestion of 
soaji mamifat turers in Marseille^, As the PondicinuTy s»‘tth‘meiit is small 
in area. 113 mih'S in all, the output <d pi'a-nuts is not, consiib'ralile in 
(sunparison with tlie adjoining British Provinces, part of whose i rop 
thus finds a ready marke t close at hand. 

“At first Pondicherry was praclieallv tlie only port in India that 
exported pea-nuts, but now .Madras. Bombay, and the other ports 
mentioned rival it in importance Madias has lately greatly increased 
its share of the traffic as the result of its improved railway connections 
with producing districts in the ])(‘ccan, and by reason of the facilities 
by the Port Trust of Madra.s for the storage and drying of tlie product 
in harbour warehouses, and for (juick and cheap handling' between sle ds 
and steamers. Exports from Pondicherry in 1915-10 amounted to 
42,238 tons, 475, OtK) bags (of 100 lbs.) of kernels and 91,000 bags of 
p«a-nuts in the husk. 

The pea-nut crop is now a profitable one in the Madras Pre.sideiiey, 
but it has gone through precarious times as the result of the usi; of interior 
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seed by the cultivators, the deterioration of the crop by too frequent 
use of the land with consequent exhaustion of the soil, the attacks of 
fungoid disease or pests, the irregularity in the water supply, and finally, 
although not the least important from the commercial side, the deleteri- 
ous methods in preparing the kernels for the market. The agricultural 
authorities and commercial interests have been endeavouring to efi'ect 
improvements, and a good deal of progress has no doubt been made in 
some directions. As regards the quality and outturn of the crop, officers 
of the Department of Agriculture, after investigatiug various methods 
of cultivation, liave published the results with recommendations for 
the farmers. 

" The Indian pea-nut originally was grown as an edible nut, but 
th(‘- great importance of the crop in South India now is due- entirely to 
the growth of the seed crushing industry both locally and abroad, and all 
efforts to improve the stock are with the view of increasing its oil-yielding 
jiroperty. The ])ea-nut now chiefly grown in tlie Presidency is known 
as the ' Mauritius ’ variety.” 

“ Although the Madras crop owes its chief commercial value to the 
fact that a large part of it is bought for the French market, yet a good 
portion of the seeds are used in expressing oil in the local native mills. 
This industry, which appears to be increasing, is being encouraged by 
the authorities with a view to accustoming the people of the country 
to put their raw material through as many processes of manufacture 
themselves as they have facilities for. The bulk of the Indian manu- 
facture of pea-nut oil is in tin* hands of the owners of ordinary native 
pestle and mortar pattern rotary mills. At Valava})ur tliere are said 
to be 70 such mills, at Panruti 200 mills, and at Pondicherry there were 
formerly 200 mills. 

“ Mills of European pattern were tritdat Pondicherry and at Cudda- 
lore, but it was found that they coidd not compete successfully witli the 
native mills. It is said that the oil expressed in the first pressing by 
the European mills was good, but. that that obtained from the seeond 
pressing was dark, and conse(juently rejected in the Euro])ean markets. 
The cake, being dry, wanting in oil, and })owderv, was also rejected. 
So economically are the oil mills worked in Marseilles, that pea-nut oil 
I s cheaper in France than it is in South .Vreot. The seed produced on 
unirrigated land is more oily than that raised on irrigated land. 

” In 1015-10 shipments of pea-nut oil from Madras ports w’ere 202. Gil 
gallons, valued at £27,800. One of the chief markets for the South 
Indian pea-nut oil is Burma, Shipments of oil to Calcutta have fallen 
ofl as a result of the opening of oil mills there, but the traffic in the nuts 
has correspondingly increased. Locally, the oil is extensively used in 
cookery. As an illuminant it is now recognised as having but a feeble 
power. It is sometimes employed for adulteration of gingeli (sasami) 
oil and coconut oil. The oil is also used in tanning leather . At Panruti 
and near Pondicherry, as also in Europe, it is employed in the prepara- 
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tion of a red dye from the Morinda citrifolia. The oil-cake — the residue 
of the seeds after pressing— is largely used by native fanners as a cattle 
food, and as a manure for paddy, sugar cane, and plantains. In France, 
where the oil-pressing industry is highly developed, the oil ;s used as 
a salad oil for cooking purposes, in canning sardines, in the preparation 
of margarine and in manufacture of white soap.’’ 

There are a few station to station rates cliarged on Oroiind-nuts 
by the South Indian Railway, but there are some discrepancies in the 
fixing of rates fur Ground-nuts. For instance, the rate from Arkonam 
to Guddalorc 0. T. — 1.T2 mile.s — is 0-2-1 per maund (3 jiies 

terminal included), whiTcasa rale of Re. 0-1- 1 per maund is charged 
from Panruti to Guddalorc for a distance of only 17 miles, the former 
rate is a little less than double of the latter, but the distance is more 
tlian eight times. Similarly, the rate from Tindivanam to Pondi- 
cherry, distance 47 miles, is Re. 0-2-2 jier maund, whereas the rate 
charged for Pallur to Pondicherry, IIH miles, is Re. 0-2-1 per maund, 
an anomaly. 

The rates charged by the other railways on oil-seeds need not bo UaiUvay raiet 
discussed hero, as tin' remarks regarding rates, mad(‘ in th(‘ chapter on 
Wheat, apply to tliat of oil-seeds also, because the rates for wheat and 
for oil-seeds are tin; same.* 

Oil crushing mills have sprung up in several parts of India, of which 
the most proiniiK'nt are those at the ports and at places like Gawnpore, 

Lahore, etc. The point is whether tin* following factors do or do not 
operate again.st the rapid grow’th of oil-milling industry in India 

(r/) The How of seeds out of India, enconraginl by low' export rates. Effrdof 
(h) The Railway rates for oil-s<M-ds for crushing in tin* local 

at places like Gawnjxire, Lalion*. ftc., I)(‘ing comparativi'ly on oii 
on a higli basis, due to short leads, the. teiubmey is to dis- , 
courage milling at the od-sced producing centres and io India. 
encourage ex[)orts and milling of seeds at the ports, thus 
dej)riving the producing centn's of — 

(1) employment of labour in tiie mills, 

(2) oil-cake, and 

(.3) the profit in producing oil. 

Although the Railway g<'ts a goo<ltrallic in «nl-s(‘(‘ds for long li-ads 
Mr. Silver, the late Director of Iiidii.stncs of United Provinces, has 
shown that it i.s to the detriment of tlii‘ int (Tests of the province, in 
which .seeds are })rodnced. to export them in thr*ir raw' state. 

(c) The scales of rates of the various railways shown m the chapter 
on “ Wheat,” which apply to oil-seeds as well, indicate chiarly that on 
cortan railwavs the ‘^hort distance rates are high. 

* Oil-seedfl are de'.patclied almont from the harne htations as dof'pateh wheat, and 
the wheat ratea— both for internal and export traflic- given on pagew :U0 to .’CM, ap[)Iv 
equally to oil -seeds. 
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(d) The maximum rates and high terminals or special terminals, 
say on the East Indian Railway for instance, operate against the 
levy of low rates to Cawnpore, Agra, etc. The terminals are special 
terminals, as they apply to and via the junctions with the western 
lines. The terminals are thus levied on traffic via the junctions as well 
as to the junctions themselves (such as Cawnpore, Agra) and have 
the elfect of incrraising the rates for oil-seeds and wheat to say 
(Wnporii, Agra etc., rcfjuired by the mills there. 

(e) Whether or not the rates for oil should be made lower than they 
are at pres(‘nt. The diflertmce between the rates for oil-seeds and oil 
is perhaps all right from the. point of view of difference in the prices, 
but whether tin; present rates prevent free milling of oil at the oil-seed 
producing centres and encourage (export of oil-seeds to the ports is an 
important (juestion and requires sifting enquiry. 

(/) The. oil-cake rates are low enough when booked locally over one 
railway, although, for instance (as shown in the. chapter on '' Through 
rates ”) the rates of the Bombay^ Baroda and CVntral India Railway 
for oil-cake are higluw, distance for distance, than those of the East 
Indian Railway. Also when the traffic is carried over more than oiu' 
railway the rates become high as shown also in the same chapter, 
viz., that on “ Through rates.” 

ig) Whereas the railway rates for oil-seeds vary between Jrd and 
Jth pie per maund per mile, the. rates for oil generally are higher, 
for the most [lart ‘‘ class rate ; ” Jrd pie rate is the average for vege- 
table oils whereas Jth to Jth pie rates an^ levie<l for oil-seeds carried for 
long distances. Some railways, for instance the East Indian Railway, 
hav(! special rates for oil from Cawnpore to Calcutta, but low rates 
for oil carried for long distances are not at all so common as the low rates 
for oil-seeds. 
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GuTy most common form of raw sugar into which a creator pail 
of the sugarcane juice produced in thecouidry is ordinarily converled, 
is an important article of food and is very much in demand hy the pooit'r 
classes. India produces a very large (pianlity of sugarcane, but during 
recent years she has imported sugar from other countries, due principally 
to the cost of foreign sugar bting cheaper. 

Whereas during the jieriod lt)02-03 to 1910-11, there was a sti'ady 
decline in the price of imported sugar due to competition with foreign 
martlets and improved methods of cultivation of sugarcane in foreign 
countries the price of the indigenous production, specially thal of giir, 
the consumption of which is th(‘ heavi(‘st , has been on tlie ris(‘. 

India's production of siiLuir as compared with the production of 
otlier countries is hampered liy tin' small and scattered nature of sugiir- 
caiie cultivation, but yet in 1910 out. of H.<)28,000 tons of world’s pio- 
duction of cane sugar, India produced 2, hoc., 000 tons, or more than Jth.* 

The next highest figures were, those (»f Cuba and .lava, which were* 
re.spectivelv 1.9(»0,000 and l,17b.t>0() tons, but it is to Ix^ remarked that 
whei(‘as the annual average for tln‘ five years miding 1H99 was 2.707,OtlO 
tons for India, that for Cuba and .la\a were but 2H().000 and G09,0ii0 
tons respecti\i ly. Between and BOO, the tigures of Cuba and 
.lava rose to 1 .9(10.000 1 (jus and 1 ,17r>.000 tons while that for India eame 
down from 2,7b7.0('0 tons to 2,bOG.OOO tons 

The following was the distribution of sugarcane area betwemi the 
^anous provinces of India during 1910-11 and the onlinrn of unli 
provineo has also been sliown, and it will be o})served therefrom that, tin' 
United Provinces of Agra and Ondh accounted for more than 10 per 
cent, in botli cases 


fho\ 11'. t 

Am‘! 1 lliul'.l 

1 till i\ ,»l ion 

OullUM 


At It - 

Mauinlr 

Assam ...... 

ttTO'JO 

77.'., non 

Bencil ..... 

2n,fKlO i 
1 

‘.).2r)r>,ooo 

Chota Nagpur ..... 

I 

20,<H)0 1 

7a!i,<KM) 


In India the only article of food stuff imported is Sugalr and, therefore, the price* 
have cone down with large imports wl cioaa India jmodmes li toi s of clean < anc fic 
acre, Java pi educes 40 tons. 


/’MstOort 0 } 
,'iittjar ?n- 
(histnj oj • 
huhti. 
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Local out’ 
lurnan^ 
imports of 
svidr. 


Provin< o. 

Area under 
cultivation. 

Outturn. 

Bohar 

212,000 

7,014.000 

Agra I'roviiK'CH, Kant 

28.3,000 

8,807,000 

BundclkhatuI .... ... 

1,000 

22,000 

Agra I'rov iiicf^, .North .iinl \Vc>,l tltidli 

TtiJ.OOO 

23,225,000 

Punjab, 

375,000 

(), 010,000 

Punjab, Well 

13.0(K) 

( m 2, 000 

yind 

1.0(M» 

! 103,000 

1 

Oujarat 

i.tmo 

258,000 

Konkan ’ , 

4,0<H» 

278,000 

Dec fan 

I'l.iHK) 

3,357,(5)0 

Borar 

l,(H)0 

35,000 

Central 1 'i'oviii- (m . . ... 

Jl.IMJO 

M)0,000 

Madras ..... ... 

‘indOO 

5.742,000 


' 2 , 110.000 

08 . 218,000 


Su^ar is an articln of diet well suited to the Indians and the eultiva- 
tion of sugarcane crop on an extensive scale is to the benefit of India 
in tlie interests of both its agricultural and industrial dtwelopnient ; but, 
as already remarked, owing to the scattered nature of the sugarcane 
fields in this country the development of Indian sugar industry has not 
been able to keep pace with the incn'ase in the productions of other 
nations. The improved method of sugarcane cultivation is attracting 
the attention of the (Jovernment and need not be referred to in detail 
here. Uut it will nevertln'less be useful to show, sid(‘ by side, the 
acreage under cultivation of sugarcam* y(‘ar by year during tln^ piuiod 
1900-01 to 1910 - 11 , and the imports of sugar during the same period. 

It will be seen that while area under cultivation and out-turn have 
come down, the imports have considerablv risen. Sugar is also manu- 
factured from date palm in Bengal. 


.\if i undoi 
cultivation 

Out turn. 

1 111 port of 
■^ujiar. 

.•\etcs. 

M.iund-^. 

< 

.Mauinl-i. 

2,44(5,0(M) 

74,720.(MHI 

7.120.700 

2,4(m.(XH) 

1 

70.545.000 

t 1 

8.010.1)00 

1 



SUGAR, 


4l3 



— 

Area under 
oultivation. 

Outturn. 1 

ImiH)rts of 
^ugar. 

1002-03 . 


2,358.(KH) 

00,0 10, OIK) 

7.230.(K).» 

1003-04 . 


2,2s1,(MH) 

00.078, 0(H) 

S.4:.5.05,t 

1004-05 . 


2.4I1.(KH) 

74,31.*).tKH) 

0.201, (UK) 

1005-0<» . 


2,24(MMK> 

05,44t),(KH) 

10,800.150 

10(H) -07 . 


: 2.428.(HH> 

7:i.27S.(HK) 

14.007,150 

1007-08 . 



04. 1.50.(KK) ' 

14.878.350 

1008-01) . 


2.I0S,(HM) 

, r)0,240.(KK) 

10,007,400 

1000-10 . 


lM42.(kh) 

! 0r».181,(HK) 

1 ; 

10.718,400 

lOlO-ll . 


2,140.<K>0 

! 0S.218,(KH) i 

ID, 442.700 

It is rr 

markable that the heavy imports 

of Java sugar 

commenced 


from the same time, as the competition hetwoen railways (1905) had 
tlic effect of reducing the railway rates from the ports to the interior. 
The rates from the ports have now heen raised and the East Indian 
Railway new scale of rates for sugar from (’alcutta is higher than the 
scale rate for sugar and jaggery hooked to and from other places. 
But tlie scale for both sugar and jaggery are the same.* 

The following were the ndail prices of sugar and gur at different 


ports during 1912 

IVr niaund. 


Ha. A. 1*. 

Call utta — 


Siiirar, oiiliiiary 

10 12 3 

(!nr ...... 

5 2 0 

Homl»a\ 


Sug.u, or<]in.tr\ 

10 0 3 

.Jaii'jit'ry .... 

0 5 0 

Kaiat 111 — 


Sugar 

10 2 3 

(iur 

8 14 0 

Madras — 


Sugar 

. , 10 13 4 

Jairgers (gur) . . . 

7 8 0 


There is a margin of difference between sugar and jaggery prices but 
some railways quote lower special rate for imported sugar while others 
charge both sugar and gur (jaggery) at the same scale of rates. 

* Also sec re marks on pages 229 to 232. 
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The weight and the earnings of the sugar and jaggery traffic carried 
hy different railways from 1908 to 1911 are given below : — 

* Swjnr {Refined). 


( 

1 

I'JOH. 

1000. 

1910. 

1011. 

1 

WdKiit. 

K.irnlnirs 

W elulit. 

Earnini^s. { 

WciKht. 

Earninj?H, 

Weiirht. 

Earnings, 


'Ions. 

JU 

'i’ons. 

Its. 

Tons. 

Ks. 

Tons 

He. 

Ktw»t(>rn liciiKiil 
lUilwuv . 

2i,r>H0 


21,004 

I,5'),0n7 

23,008 

1,82,202 

22,080 

1,79,215 

Kaat Iridi.iii a.'nl- 
wiiy. 

Hd.dl'J 

0,‘2:),H71 

70,801 

8,20.030 

80,820 

11,13,054 

72,014 

8,44,621 

Nat'imr. 

Uiiilwfty 


1,33,488 

10,71') 

1,24,003 

19,0/2 

1,07,815 

10,807 

1,37,934 

Miulriu mui 

Houtlii'rii Mall- > 
riilla Uiillway j 

20,180 

1.5.1,081 

25,003 

2,15,117 

21,871 

1,50,073 

2'2,11S 

1,03,988 

South Indl.iii 1 

Kivilway. 1 

IO.TOj 

1,01,711 

18,714 

i,r2,'.)Hi 

21,113 

1,21,818 

21,500 

1,17,087 

Croat liiillaii 

I'l'ninHula llivil- 
way. 

80,2,10 

10,07,058 

70,200 

0,80,781 

85,029 

10,04,800 

81,808 

0,68,651 

llomhay, Ilaroda 
and iVutr.il 
India Kaihtuy 

42,708 

4,87,057 

10,208 

4,80, .507 

40,381 

5,01.172 

43,002 

5,60,661 

Oudh md Holnl- 
ktiund Sail- 
way. j 

22,045 

1,20,022 

25,3t;t, 

1.01.002 

24.155 

1,T4,(»43 

28.012 

1,81,52 

ItOTlKiil and 

Nortli-Wcstorn 
Railway. 

10,544 

01,307 

10,705 

07,010 

10,008 

01,412 

12, '002 

78,95: 

llolillkliund and 
Kunitton Hall- 
wny. 

4,530 

0,470 

5,127 

15,710 

1 

5,242 

17,159 

8,104 

25,70 

Nortfi Western 
Railway. 

123,050 

23,55,571 

107,043 

20,18,717 

110,807 

20,90,821 

114,840 

1 

22,50,9<M 




Ntujar (Unrefined). 




Boaturn Hungal 
Jlailway. 

18,183 

00,348 

17,037 

21,051 

19,277 j 

1 

1,05,007 

18,787 

1.01,57 

Kaftt Indian 

lull way. 

00,970 1 

11.52,702 

07,081 

8,02,007 

99,725 

1 0,01,101 

103.155 

8,90,80. 

1 

UonKal Nanpur 
Hallway. 

! 




3,714 

3G,7»8 

3,302 

36,62; 

Madriui and 

Southern Slali- 
ratta Boll way. 

0,022 

07,875 

3,287 

1 40,088 

i 

11.038 

1,02,380 

7,900 

66,011 

South Indian 

Hallway. 

0,007 , 

33,001 

4,053 

i 21,820 

3,200 

10, .527 

6,213 

22,52( 

Oreat Indian 

VonluRula Hall- 
way. 

3,430 

22,702 

3,570 

23,888 

6,048 

44,050 

7,105 

52,091 

Bon^bay, Haroila 
and (Antral 
India BtUway. 

l,7Mfl 

10,034 

3,050 

31,950 

4,939 

, 41,138 

4,152 

46,98 

Oudh and Hohll- 
khund Hall- 
way. 

48,000 

2,40,015 

40,084 

1,98,728 

55,035 

2,85,315 

52,050 

2,63,67' 

Bengal and 

North-Weatorn 
Railway. 

61,773 

I 

1 

i 

3,28,545 

29,428 

1,71,117 

34,897 

1,91,750 

^ 48,658 

1 

2,78,46 


S&GAR. 

Sugar (Unrefined)~-conid. 


m 



iDod 

ltfO» 

1010 

11111. 


M'oight 

1 £a idags 

Woigiit 

Ka^.iiiig* 

Weight 

Ea* iiiiiR’. 

Wi ight 

! 1 aT'iinjju, 


Toiw. 

1 R* 

roil* 

It*. 

T- n- 

K* 

Toii> 

Ks 

llohilkJiund ami 
Kinnuon Kail* 
vmy. 


1 24,011 

H.KSO 

l'J,-2i> 

'.»,7tl0 

28,740 

'.»,t57,s 

3,5.4 42 

Vorth 


2.(5 » :i^ 

40,,v00 

.7,0.1,7.50 

40,702 

:i,7.^.2;7 

4'.'.d2.! 

.■4,Ki,:!or* 



Suijar (duf, rah, and jai/fjcri/, cic.) 



J.a^tera l'.en;:ul 
Kail«a\’. 

:,i7. ioi 

1,00 (. 4 :. 

Oi.'.lO 

1,(.'( t.00 

4,;,^7 . 

2,01, 1S2 

4 '2,271 

2,00,710 

i.afit Imlian 

Railway. 

12 :., 70 7 


14J.S-2.5 

(5 07,771 

17 1.272 

7,<.S,2.!1 

170,;!22 

7,41.357 

I^nqal Nuqjiur 

17, '>'52 

l,. 10 , 707 

•27 704 

‘2,00. 5 >l 

i> :•• . 

1.2'2.771 

l.s.,so:i 

1.27, 500 

Miulr'u^ .uid 

Njuttn rn Mall* 
ratt.i lliulvsay 

lOl.Tii 


01,02 ; 

11,(511 

1 

'.1.7,'.* I'l 

<1.71,.vi,s 


(5. 110, 4 80 

^<»uth India 11 

Railway. 

.7 7, <5:10 

.,12.2'(.> 

4 '1, 0.7,7 

‘2, '*2 140 

I''. 4 70 

■lo.M‘»2 ' 

70,017 

3.12,08(4 

<iroat Indian 

I’l'nin-snla Rail- 
way 

0 < 2(57 

V.04.M.2 ' 

04,2 i7 

7, 07 , ('40 

101, Ills 

s,2(l,,sol 

103, 7h2 

0,44,357 

laimbay, Raroi.i 
and IVmral 
India Had way. 

.7,042 

.’„Vi,712 ' 

17,701 

.5, 'll i,:s 

1 : I'.i 4 

.1.(1 !.'t32 

42,(iOO 

3,44,110 

Oiidii an.l Iloliil- 
khuu'l Rail- 
wav, 

7(J,'.,:l 

52 ; 

i 


1,S7.0(51 

.■;.o‘'7 

2,i5r),OU.7 

02,03 4 , 

2,50,82) 

Rong.'il and 

Nortii-Wofttcrn 
Railw.iy 

11 4,170 

t',-21.4')(5 j 

<.'( ",i(, 

...7. 2 57 

74.S11 

■1/>7,78.S ' 

0’4,:474 ' 

4,08.534 

RohllKhiiiid and 
Kuinaoii R vil- 
way 

1.'., >'>'> 

t.2,0(.0 . 

i 

17,.7')1 

; 1 7.;'.» 

10.270 

(1(1,470 

17,807 

70,38.5 

North Mesit'ru 
lull way. 

lll/.4'4 

7 5 4.11 5 

I,'.'* 27,H 

H (;i,,'.t(,7 

l()4.'('J5» 

10 . 0 . 1,120 

140,302 

7,07,804 


The East Indian Railway 

scale rates for sugar is us 

Kor su^ar 

follows: — 


and jagtcc 

Kor ^iifiai and 


otiur tlian 

j.ij'UM* from 


t(j .ind from 
t'alcutMi. 

KaJt utU. 

Tor tirst “ 

Pu; |*(•l iiiaund 

jxT jiule. 

2r)0 milcn - 

•25 

•27 

251 to 550 nuK'S 

•20 

•22 

351 to 450 „ 

. IS 

•20 

451 to 6.50 „ 

•16 

•18 

Above 650 „ 

. *15 

•17 


It pays better (rather it costs less) to carry traflic to Calcutta than 
from Calcutta, but in certain cases the rates for the imported sugar from 
Calcutta are less, for ^^instance, the special rate for sugar on actual 
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weight from Howrah to Manikpur is Re. 0-9-10 per maund, whereas 
the special scale rate for ja";(erv beiv^en Maiiilcpur and Howrah is 
Re. 0-9-11 per maund, subject to consignment of 270 maunds. 

Himilarly, while the special. rate for sugar on actual weight from 
Howrah to 8utna is Re. 0-8-11 per maund, whereas the scale rate 
is Re. 0-10-7. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway quote some low special rates 
for imported sugar as compared with the rates for indigenous produc- 
tion as the following illustration will show : — 

Kate per 
maund for 

Mllofe^e. hugar on 

actual 

weight. 

R«. A. p. 

(il4 Hoinhay to Jiihhulpur (Madan-Mohal) . . 0 8 10 

The Bombay traffic is in refined swjar which consists principally of the 
imported article. 

527 Cawnpore to Madati Mohai ... 0 150 

The traffic from Cawnpore is in country produce and the rate of 
Re. 0-15-0 applies to both sugar and jagree and is nearly double that of 
the rate for imported sugar although the lead is shorter for the country 
prodhee than in the caee of the imported article. 

Even there is disparity in some of the special quotations from Cawn- 
pore in that the charges for the lesser distance are higher than for 


greater ones— 


Rato per 
maund for 

Mileage. 


sugar on 
oetual 



w eight. 

425 

Cawnpore to Harda 

A. P. 

12 0 

448 

Cawnpore to (iadaivada .... 

!) 1) 

4r)(i 

Cawnpore to Karel i 

\) 2 

47(i 

Cawnpore to Nar.^ing pur .... 

0 0 

485 

Cawnpore to Karakbel .... 

8 0 

m 

Cawnpore to (iotegaon .... 

8 2 

480 

Caw upon' to Khandwa .... 

13 8 


These arc all stations on the same line and in the same direction (viz,, 
on the Jublnvlporc-Bhusaval vSectioii of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway). 

Cawnpore is a sugar and jaggery mart and has sugar factories. 
Ordinarily, sugar is charged Jrd pie, but when carried over v distances 
of 650 and 900 miles the rates are |th and |th pie respectively, subject 
to the differential rule. 
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The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway sugar traffic is 
' principally from Bombay and the following are some of the stations 
where sugar is largely booked to : — 


Mileage to 
Bonibay. 

Name of sUition. 

Rato per 
inaimd. 

W eight m 
tons. 



H.^. A. r. 


lUO 

Surat 

0 5 1 

2.7.V.‘ 

240 . 

Baroda ....... 

0 7 4 

1,S!)0 

308 . 

Ahnu'dabad 

0 S 11 

7,042 

202 

1 

' Broach 

0 5 1 


lOS 

• I'ld Kankra Khan .... 

0 1 ‘1 1 

2,3SS 

432 . 

' Nagda ...... 

0 12 0 

1 2,030 

77o . 

I’ld Muttra 

0 10 1 * 

! 1 ,m 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Raib^ay rate is ordinarily 


Jth pie per maund per mile for both sugar and j agree. 

As regards imported sugar traffic on the North Western Railway, 
the heaviest bookings are from Karachi, whih; Calcutta and Bombay 
also send sugar to stations adjacent to junctions such as Cha/Jabad, 
Delhi, 'Amballa Cantonment, Kalka, Kot Kajmra. The name of th(^ 
principal sugar receiving stations on the North Western Railway are 
given below, and the rates charged from Karachi to those stations are 
also shewn 


Jlileagc 

from 

Karachi. 

Nairn* of fetation. 

Weight. 

maundfe. 

Rate pel 
maund. 




Ks. 

A. P. 

7sr. , 

Amrit-'fir 

202 ,.740 

1 

0 8 

r)7r. . 

Multiin City 

JOO.tHlO 

0 

12 3 

r>:n . 

,, Cantonment .... 


0 

12 .3 

020 -. 

Pcfeha\\ar City ..... 

05,027 

1 

.3 7 

031 . 

J ,, Cantonment .... 


1 

3 H 

933 . 

1 .Mii/aOainagru . , . . 

1.34,1 3S 

0 

15 H 

802 . 

i Jnlliindur City 

I0tl,400 

1 

1 ) 

299 . 

' Sukkur .Maui . . . . . . ! 

72.4<)0 

0 

0 0 

897 . 

1 Rawalpindi . 

83,030 

1 

2 11 

755 . 

j liahore ...... 

04,347 

1 1 

0 0 

897 . 

1 Saharanpur ...... 

48,14^ 

0 

15 5 

842 . 

i Amballa City. ..... 

4.7,020' 

1 1 

0 4 

847 . 

1 „ Cantonment 


i ‘ 

0 1 


It will be observed from the above statement that while the rate 
from Kurachee to Amritsar for 786 miles on a large volume of traffic, 
9iz.y 202,546 maunds, is Rs. 1-0-8, the rate to MuzafTamagar for 93^ 

2 F 
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miles is Re. 0-15-8, on a lesser volume of twffic, viz., 134,138 maunds. 
Similarly there are disparities between the Saharan pur rate and the 
rates for Lahore or Uiiiballa City. Besides, when the traffic is for North 
Western Railway stations trom the Calcutta or Bombay port the 
following block rate is levied, as will l)e seen from page 330 of North 
Western Railway Goods Tarifl Pamphlet No. 1 of 1917 

“ Sugar booked via any North Western Railway junction {for traffic, 
from Bombay and Howrah which includes Scaldali, Chitpur and I’td 
Cossipiir Road, etc.) to any North Western Railway stations and vid 
will bo cliarged at 1st class rate, no other rate applying.” 

While the Oiidh and Rohilkhand Railway scale rates for both sugar 
and jagree are the same the North Western Railway, which carries 
the heaviest traffic, charges sugar and jagree in small lots at I pie per 
maund per mile, but jagree in wagon loads at owner’s risk is charged 
1 pie per maund [)e,r mile. 

The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway inward traffic of sugar is largely 
from Calcutta, but stations nearer Saharanpur, such as Nagina, Najiba- 
bad, Roorkeo, receive sugar vid Saharanpur, from Kurachee. 


Despatches jrom Calcutta via Moghalsemi. 


Mil eng 0 

fldtll 

MoghalHcrai. 

Niiiiic (if sintum 

j ibitc lice 
inauitd 

1 fiom Vid 

I Mdghnlscrai 

1 Maund'' 

10 . 

Kjwln 

0 4 

' 47,204 

114 . 

SuK.itipiii 


' 13, 806 

140 . 

llni-Hftivh 

3 3 

' 13,010 

107 . 

Lui'kiidw 

3 11 

, 103,742 

no . 

Fy/abnd 

2 11 

13,233 

102 . 

Hum Uaiikj 

3 11 

I 34,013 

201 . 

llnnldi 

7 1 

I 2l),(wS 

200 . 

Sliahjulian|iiu 

7 4 

12,307 

343 . 

Uiiroillv 

7 b 

27,073 

1 

382 . 

Ivutnpur ...... 

7 S 

i 16,660 

1 

387 . 

ChaiuliuiHi 

j 

7 3 

10,120 

300 , 

^ Muradabad ...... 

7 8 

37,39.7 

46 . 

Jauiipur City 

2 0 

8,601 

154 . 

' Uudnidi 

3 7 

7,109 


Those are all the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway proportions of the 
special through rates quoted from Howrah on traffic in small lots (actual 
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weight). There were also bookings from Rosa where there are sugar 
works, and in 1911, the despatches from Rosa to the following 
stations were 


Mileage 

fioni 

Kosa. 

Name of station. 

llato p(M‘ 
nuiuiid. 

MVight of 
trafiio in 
maunds. 

1>8 . 

Lu( know 

i‘. 

3 

M(H) 

142 . 

1 

Cawnpoto . . . . . j 

3 3 

1,045 

40 . 

naroilly . . . . . . j 

2 1 

1,(KK) 

IsH , 

Mocrut (’it\ 1 

1 1 

3 S 

1,190 

223 . 

1 id AUahahad . . . . . j 

4 .3 

1,707 

142 . . ' 

Cawnpoio 

3 3 

1,117 

1 '»3 . 

, Aligaili ...... 

3 3 

1,304 

1!»2 . . ' 

tdia/iabad ... 

3 H 

2,303 

40 . . ! 

,, ...... 

2 1 

1,303 

225 , . 1 

,, Saljaianpur ..... 

3 1 

19,719 


There is also good (juantity of unrernu-d sugar or jaggery traflic on 
the Oudh and Jioldlkhand Jtailway and the principal despaiches were 
fr(,!n the following stations : — 


I id Mopflial -( j.ii 

n.iia Uaiiki 
I*>c»i:ius 

Aliia//aiii|Jiir NiOiiiii 
family . 
Jkulsliah[)ur 
iSli.iliyaiij . 
Akbaqi'ir . 
<i()shaiiigHuj 
Kyzabiul . 
Ikarabanki 
Alarnnagar 
.Shalijahaiipiir . 
♦Sitapur City 
Tilhar . 
Chandaijsi 
Cajroula . 

Hapur 
Khaath . 

Dbatnpur . 


Mamul-'. 

;ns,oi J 

1 S!),4t]r, 

KUl.iol 

lL‘2,l(iS 

;{o,sis 

2'1,00S 
so, 722 
r>:{,9io 
202,000 
43,219 

2r,:{iH 

81,401 

04,7:ir> 

72,394 

80/108 

">9,278 

458,133 
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The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway rates for sugar, and jagree are 
based on the following scale of rates 

J pie per matind per mile up to 106 miles. 

} pie per maiind per mile from 167 to 288 miles, 
i pie per maund per mile over 288 miles. 

For full wagon load the rate is 3 annas per wagon per mile. 

The total weight of the inward refined sugar traffic on the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway was 353,629 luaunds, of wliich via Mokameh 
traffui accounted for 201,088 maunds, which was principally in imported 
sugar from Calcutta. 

The principal sugar receiving stations on the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway during 1911 were : — 


Mileage from 

Mcktmeh. 


Name of station. 


Rato per 
maund. 

Weight of 
trafhc in 
maiyids. 






A. P, 


Ill) . 

Daronda 




3 1 

29,331 

204 . 

(lorakpur 




4 10 

0,180 

130 . 

Siuan . 




3 4 

8.900 

02 . 

(’luipra . 




2 () 

1 

10,012 

330 . 

Baliraioli 




7 2 

7,312 

OO . 

Darblianga 




1 10 

11,135 

00 . 

Mu/.alTarpur 




2 1 

i 10,230 

149 . 

Uiixul , 




3 9 

3,997 

143 . 

Bottiah 




3 S 

7,34() 

102 . 

Silainarhi 




2 9 - 

j 13,989 

243 . 

Ba'4 i . 




3 8 

' 8,397 

1 


The (pu'stion whether imported sugar, having regard to the factor 
of its cheap production, requires special low rates at all is very doubtful 
and has been discussed in chapter V.* The following arc the list of 
sugar factories ru^ under improved methods 


itc'Uj'al - 

24-Parjfnuart. * 
Bolmr and Orwna— 
ISiii'aabad 

Chuinpnraii . 
Saran . 
Muzaffarpur 


Cos.sipiir Sugar Works, Coasipur. 

S Bohea Sugarcane Mill, 
t Sugar, oil pressing, Nasrigauj. 

< Pursa Sugar Works, 
t (’hamparaii Sugar Works. 

( Maharaj Dosi Sugar Works, Ltd., Siwau. 
t Marhaurah Sugar Factory. 

(Sugar works at Otter. 

Private sugar factory, Japaha. 


* Pages 230 to 232. 
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United Provinces of Agr* »nd 
Oudh— 

Paibit . 

Shahjahanpur 
Cawnporc , 
tiorakluHir . 



Ia II. Pros. sac;ttr factory. 

Rosa sugar works and distiUerj- of Garow Co., Ltd. 
Sugar Works Company, Ltd. 

Indian Union Sugar Alills. 

Baijnath dugilalls sugar factory. 

l*aiiabporc Kngli*<h Sugar Factory, Cliapra, Dalwuli. 


Punjab — 

(Jurdaspur . . . Punj.ib Sugar Works and Patent Carbonic .\cid CoiJ 

Company, Sbuganpoic. 

Amritsar . . . liar Kidun Migar works. 


Madras— 

Can jam 

Co<luvi>ri 

Sou til A I cot 


Tinmn elly 


Sugai wotk.s (li’Ulieiy and auated water inanu- 
faetunng. A.dia 

l>(^•(‘an StiLMP aiul Abk.iti I'oinpany, I.td., Sonuil- 
k(,t(a. 

I'.i-I Indi.iii (lisiillcncs iuid .sir.’,ar factories, Ltd., 
Nollikuppani. 

['Fa'-t Inula ili^tillcis ami Migar f.ictmy, Kulase- 
I karapatnani. 

P A. U S M ■'Ug.u null, 'I It \i hanallur. 


Noli - It may bo inteu'^iing to know lu>w the siig ti and i.igieo tialVic of Indian Rail- 
ways fluctuated duiing !l)lti- 17 , wlnm the iiniimtid Irdbo was not ,*<0 much in enm- 
jietiticri w’dli iht'countiy poducc. 

In Calcul ta, there were of course large slot k'- uf .Ia\a sugat therefore the Fast Tndian 
Railway did a good tratlic to the extent of 13 \ 1 u s of maunds in relined sugar, (lountry 
nugar (Imtli sugar and jagri-t') was alsu dea|Mlehed largtdv fnnn the Ihuted Provinees 
and BlIkh, such as fiom Lnekteseiai, Cya, Dighaghat, Biht.i, Cawnpoie. ete , tht‘ total 
weight of whieh w’as b.liTIht’Od luaunds 

The (Jieat Indian Peninsula liailway despaldnsl ahout lo laes of maunds of sugar 
fiom Bombay (both impoilt d and eoiin(r\ ^iumi ), Count! y sn::ar was (les|iatehi <1 hugely 
from Poona, Kopergaon, from the SoutluTu M.iharilt.i eoiinlry mu P.H>in, r <} Dhond 
fiom the Dhond Huan uli ll.iilw.iv, ami earrusl fm noth hmg and slunt distant es ovtu' 
thoCreat Indrin Ptminsuli Kailwav Tin ftuv places aeeounted fur not h ss than 
ir>J laes tif maiiiitls. Con-iderahle ainuunt ot tiallio in jagiet* w.is leeeivtsl on llie Creat 
Indian I’emn-uli l*ailwa\ foun th<' Cni' il I’lto mei's n.i C.vwnpoit*, Vhi Delhi and la’d 
Mamkiiur. 

rile Pomb.iv, Bartxla anti Cential Imln lladwa\ .iLo^eiit 17 I.U'» t f mauniL td sugar 
fiom Btimbciv. 

The N’oith-Wf'-ietn R u(w i\ lied w-lh alxui* L'.dJ l.ie. of ni,imi<ls, hut of tins quantity 
nearly 17 laes of rivnmds weie fiom K.irat hi emoeling of sugir luosilv importtsl, anil 
about 2 SI,(}di) maiiiitls of .fav.i u;.ai weie metU'd at Noith-Wi' lein Railway statioiiB 
fiom Caleiif ta, 

Apait from nmre than l> Ut-s of in vunds of tMilie in n lim <1 -iiL'ar, most of wliioh was 
fiom Calcutta, the Oinlh and Rululkliaml R ulway eaiiK'l locally piodiieed sugar and 
jagree traflie, to the extent of over d:i lacs of m.iumls, ami similarly, owing to good 
prc/luction in United Province.s and Beliai the Biiig.d ami NoilIiAVesti in Railway dt'alt 
With more tiian fiO laes of m uinds of sugar ami jagree. 

The Madias and Southern Mahar.itta and the Soutii Indian Railways dealt with a 
largo traflie too. Despatelus fiom Kolhapur, Sainalkot, llo.sjict. etc., were large, Kollia- 
pur alone accounting for over .ijlaes of miumds. The South Indian Railway trallic to 
and from the sugar factories at Ntdlikupani ami 'J'lrineVelly was also large. 

The Eastern Bengal Slate Railway dealt with ahout 1 ) lacs of mamuls of .sugar and 
jagree, of which a portion was date sugar and date j.igr e. 
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Iron. 

The iron industry of India can be traced to pre-historic days. The 
iijdigcnouH industry for the manufacture of iron still persists in variou& 
parts of India, particularly in the Central Provinces, where the Indian 
manufactories, run under old Indian methods, are on the increase. 
Sugar cane crushing mills, pipes, cast iron railings, garden seats, 
etc., have been largely in demand during recent years and can be made 
well and cheaply in this country. The methods and tools used in 
these factories are, in many cases, of European type but the workmeiv 
are all Indians. The main business of tlie village smiths is, however, 
to make plough shares and other implements of agriculture, as well as 
cooking utensils and other articles in every day use. 

Although iron ores are found in several parts of India the iron used 
in many such black smith shops consisted, in the past, of imported 
bars and sheets, a good deal of which was Belgian, and cheaj) (lerman 
steel was also used. But it will be, interesting to know wliat has been 
done in India in regard to establislimcjit of foundeiies and pig iron 
works under European methods ; one ean do no better tliau (piot(? 
the following extracts from the ‘ Records of tli(‘ Ccological Survey of 
India, Volume XIjVI. 1015.’ 

“Iron smelting was at oiu^ time a widespread indu.strv in India, 
and there is liardly a district away from the great alluvial tracts of tlie 
Indus, (laiiges, and Brahmaputra, in wdiich slag-hon))s are not found. 
For the })rimitive iron smelter finds no dilliculty in obtaining snfllcjcnt 
supplies of ore from di'posits that no Europoau iron-master wonld regard 
08 w'orth his serious eonsideration. Sometimes he will break ii]) small 
friable bits of (piart/.-iron ore siddst, eoiicentrating the ore by winnowing 
the cru.Hlicd mati'rials in the wind or by wasbing in a stream. Some- 
times he is content with ferruginous laterites. or even with tlie small 
granules formed by the coueoiitratioii of the rusty cenunt m ancient 
sandstones. In ancient times the people of India seem to liave acijuircd 
a fame for metallurgical skill, aud the reputation of tlic famous wootz 
steel, which w'as ecrtaiidy made in India long before tlie Christian era, 
has probably contributed to the general impression that the country 
is rich in iron-ore of a high class type. It is true throughout the Penin- 
sula, which is so largely occupied by ancient crystalline rocks, quartz- 
hematite awd quartz- magnetite schists arc very common in the Dhar- 
warian system, the system of rocks that lithologically, as well as in 
stratigraphical relationship corresponds approximately to the Lower 
Huronian of America. But most of these occurriyiccs consist of quartz 
ttnd iron ore so intimately blended that only a highly siliceous ore of a 
low grade can be obtained without artificial concentration. These 
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occurrences of quartz-iron-ore schist are so common in India that newly 
recordeij^ instances are generally passed over as matters of very little 
immediate economic interest. During the past few years, howerer, 
distinct ore-bodies of considerable size and richness have been recogni8(Hl 
in the Central Provinces and in the Mayurbhanj State/’ 

“ Earlier attempts to introduce European processes for the manu- 
facture of pig-iron and steel, in India, had been such conspicuous failuies 
that there was naturally some hesitation in reposing confidence in the 
project launched by Messrs. Tata, Sons and Company. Perhaps tlie 
earliest attempt to introduce European processes was due to the 
enthusiasm of Mr. Josiah Marshall Heath of the Madras Civil Service, 
who, having resigned the' service of the East India Company, obtained 
the exclusive privilege of manufacturing iron on a large scale in the 
Madras Presidency. In 1830, trial works were erected at ih)rto Novo in 
the South Arcot district, and were maintained by subsequent financial 
assistance from the East India Company. The business was taken 
over in 1833 by the Porto Novo Steel and Iron Company, and additional 
works were started at Beypur on the Malabar (.'oast. Various conces- 
sions were granted to Mr. Heath and the succeeding Iron Company, 
but in spite of these, the undertaking proved to be a failuie. In 1853, 
a new Association, kno\Vn as the Ea.st India Iron (’ompany, was 
started with a caj)ital of £100,000. This Company obtained various 
concessions from (lovernment, and erected two blast furnaces, one in 
the South Arcot distiict, and another on the ('auvery river, in tlie 
Coimbatore district. These furnaces were stojipod in 1858, whilst 
operations at Porto Novo cease<l in 1800, and at Beypur in 1807. Other 
attempts to introduce European [>roces.ses have been made in the 
Birblium district of Chota Nagpur and at Kaladhungi in Kumaon. 

But the only schenu! which proved to be a financial success is that 
now in operation near Barakar in Bengal. Even the Barakar Iron 
works passed through various \icissit rules of foitune. and showr^d 
no signs of financial success until they wei< taken over by tlie 
present Managing Agents, Messrs. Martin A Co." 

The foUowiiuj arc fhj^tres oj \i(n\ (nr lai.scd in linignJ and litfiar and, Iron oren 
Orissa darintj the years VM-WV^, 
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“ The Barftkar Iron worki were taken over by the present Company 
in 1889 and completely remodelled. There are now (1913) three blast 
furnaces in operation with daily productive capacity of 330 tons of 
pig-iron, but the output is restricted to very much less on account of 
the limited demand for pig-iron. During the five years under review 
the production of pig-iron has been as follows : — 


1901) 




Tons^ 

38,034 

1910 




35,933 

TTUl 




49,183 

1912 




5j1,8H3 

1913 




59,187 


“ The following are average analyses of the pig-iron produced 
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“ The iron fouiulries cover an area of 104,000 square feet, and include 
pipe-foundries, sleeper and chair foundries, as well as arrangements for 
miscellaneous castings. During the five years 1900-13 tlie production 
of castings was as follows : — 

Tonn. 


l‘H)0 

11)10 

11)11 

1012 

lOKl 


12,210 

7,930 

14,r)00 

13,8.17 

17,530 


“ The 8ite<^)f the Barkar Iron works was originally chosen on account 
of the proximity of both coal and ore supplies. The outcrop of iron 
stone shales between the coal bearing Barakar and Raniganj stages 
stretches east and west from the works, and for many years the clay 
ironstone nodules obtainable from this formation formed the only 
BupplJ^ of ore used in the blast furnaces.** 




The ore from this formation as recently used gave the following 
analysis:— 
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“ Recently, magnetite and hematite have been obtained from the 
Manfflium and Singhbhum districts, and the production from the last- 
named district has, during tlie quiiKjuennium, largely replaced the 
supplies of ore hitherto obtained near the Iron-works. Finally, the 
Bengal Iron and Steel Company, Limited, have now given up the use 
of ores obtained from tlic neighbourhood of Barakar and Raniganj 
and are now obtaining their ores exclusively from tiu' Kolhan Estate, 
Singhbhum. The deposits are knoun as Ihnisira Hill and Buda Hill 
situated about 12 miles and 8 mib's south-east of Manharpur Station, 
Bengal Nagpur Railway. The total (piantity of ore in tliese two 
deposits has been estimated to be about 10 million tons The ore shows 
an average analysis as follows 
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“The following table shows the (juantity of ore used during the 

ja^riod under review : — 


Jron ore used at the Uarahir Iron works. 
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“ The preliminary operations which led to the formation of the Tata Iton 
Tata iron and Steel Company were inaugurated by the late Mr. J. N. 

Tata, and were carried on by his successors in the firm of Messrs. Tata 
Sons & Co,, Ltd., Bombay. According to the prospectus, the vendors 
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receive the expenses of thrir preliminary operations, amounting to 
Rs. 5,25,000 paid (£35,000), flus Rs. 15,00,000 (£100,000) in ordinary 
shaces, the cash for expenses being re-invested in shares plus an addi- 
tional sum of Rs. 4,75,000 (£31,600). Messrs. Tata Sons & Co., also 
become the Managing Agents of the Company for the first period of 
eighteen years on consideration of a remuneration of 5 per cent, 
on the annual net profits, with a minimum remuneration of 
Rs. 50,000 (£3,333) commencing only from the Ist July 1910.” 

The ( 'om[)any, which was registered on the 20th August 1907, with 
a nominal capital of Rs. 2, 3 1, 75,000 (£1,545, 000 holds concessions for 
iron ore in the Mayurbhanj State of Orissa, and also near Dhullee, 38 
miles south of Rajuandgaon in the Rajpur district of the Central Pro- 
vinces, with smaller deposits in the Drug district. It also possesses 
a manganese ori' juoperty near Ramrama in the Balaghat district, Central 
Provinces, as veil as deposits of limestones near Katni, dolomite in 
Gangpur, inagm'site and chromite in Mysore, and coal in the Jherria 
field. ” 

“ Tlie works aii* situated at Sakchi in the Singhbhum district to the 
north of Kaliniati Railway Station, 153 miles from Calcutta, and at 
the junction of the Khorkai and Subaruarekha rivers, from which is 
drawn tlic water riupiired for the works and the new tovn. The main 
elements consist of coke ovens, blast furnaces and blowers, electric- 
power and pum[)ing plants, foundry, steel [dant, gas producers, rolling 
mills and bar mills, with the usual complement of machine shops, pattern 
shops, yards, etc. The coke-oven plant consisted in 1913 of 180 Coppee 
non-recovery ovens and 30 beehive ovens, producing altogether about 
15,000 tons of coke monthly. This plant is being still further increased 
by the addition of a battery of bye-product recovery ovens, and the 
total output is expected to be ultiinatel} over 800 tons a day. ” 

“ There are two blast furnaces, each 19 feet in diameter and 77 feet 
high, \Yith Zoelly turbo-blowers. In 1913 the) had attained a maxiimim 
monthly production of nearly 15,000 tons, which, however, could not be 
maintained until largi'i- supplies of coke w-ere made available. The. 
steel plant consists of one 300 ton gas lired mixer, four 50 ton basic open 
hearth furnaces, and three gas fired soaking [uts. Gas is obtained from 
a plant of sixteen Morgan mechanical gas produceis. 

“ The rolling mill consists of one blooming mill, with rolls 80 inches 
long and 33 inches in diameter, and one 28-inch two-high reversing rail- 
mill with three stands of rolls. These are operated by an Ehrhardt 
and Sehmer tl.ree cylinder reversing engine, non-condensing, with 
cylinders 51| oiehesxol J inches. The hot saw is placed in a separate 
building 300 feet from the centre of the rail mill, whence the rails are 
led to it by a line of rollers.” 

“The w’orks were. completed in 1911 ; the first blast furnace was 
blown in December 1911 and the second in September 1912. The first 
steel furnace was tapped early in 1912.” 
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“ Considerable difficulties were experienced at first in connection 
with the manufacture of steel ; these, nowever, have now been over- 
come and the Government of India have placed a slandin;^ order 
with the works for 20,000 tons of steel rails annually for the Indian 
State railways ; these rails are tested in a laboratory maintained by 
the Government of India at Sakchi undei the anj>ervision of a Govern 
ment expert.’’ 

“ The output of the works up to the end of the year ItiGl is .sho^^n 


below : — 

I'l;: lien . . . . , , L’.O.in*-'' 

StPC'l ... . . 

Klooin- . . i:> 

Stiiictui.n iii.ttfri tl'. l.iMi't,". t I'.unn'U tinl lu‘.»\\ 

laiU . . 

( liaiiix K, Ii'.-lit i.»iK .m<l li-lii l.i( « 


“ Althoujih the Tata Iron and Steel Company possesses slightly richer 
and purer ore-bodies in (In' Kaipur district . snpplu's of ore are at present 
drawn from the di'posits in Mayurblianj. whirh are nearer to the site 
of the \\orks and t<) which the Ih'ni'al Naupur Jtailwav ('oinjiany has 
built a branch line about to miles in length.” 

‘'The oceuirence of valuable iron-ore dejiosits in Mayurblianj was 
first noticefl by P. N. Bose who mentioned th(‘ follow inir oeeurrences: — 

(u) BemaiiLdiati Bub-division— 

1. (Juiiiinaishini Hill, over an aica of ,s sipiaie miles 
2 Near Band.uaoii in Saiaiidu-jnr. 

Sulaijiat Badaiii|»ahar rau;;e fiom Kondadcua to .Inidhanposi, 
a distance of some 12 mihs 

(/>) Paiichir sub-divi.sion — 

At several pla< es from Kamdabcdi and Kantikna to Thakui- 
munda. a distance of 2') miles. 

(c) Mayurlihanj pioper- 

Simlipahar iajj,i;e. and (he sub-montane tract to t he east ((dir- 
uiiria. Keiidua and Baldia) 

Subsec|uently. on the po.ssibilitv of these ores ludn^ suitable for 
the proposed iion and steel works, they weie re-examined by Messrs. 
C. P. Perin and C. M. Weld, who arran^ied for detailed prospectinjf 
operations after securin'^ prospect inji ri;.dits fiom ilis lli^diness the 
Maharajah. A subse(|U(‘nt examination of the ^roiipd by Mr. W. 
Selkirk havin^f demonstrated the existence of Bufficient ore to warrant 
operations on a larj^e scale, a lease wins granted to the Com[)any over 
20 square miles on a royalty scale that wull w’oik out to an average of 
2.625(/. per ton for the first thirty years and bd. per ton for the next 
following thirty years on an annual output of 200,000 tons of ore.” 
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*' Ptospecting operationa determined the existence of over a dozen 
considerable deposits of high grade ore in the more accessible parts of 
the State. Of these deposits three namely, Gurumaishini, Okampad 
(Sulaipat), and Badampahar, so far overshadow the others that re- 
ference will be made in detail to them alone. The chief point of interest 
in connection with the smaller depo.sits is that in every case the nature 
or type of occurrence is f)ractically identical with the great deposits, 
they being miniature re})roduction8 as it were of the latter. As the 
main work of the })rospectors has ])een devoted to the first necessary 
problem of determining the sujierlicial disposition of the richer ore- 
bodies, very little has been done so far in the way of studying the geolo- 
gical relations and giniesis of the ores.” 

“ The ore-deposits have all been found to take tin* form of roughly 
lenticular leads or bodies of hematite, with small proportions of 
magnctit(', in close association with granite on the one hand and 
granulitic rocks on the other. These latter have been noted in the field 
as charnockites, the term being employi'd, rather loosely no doubt, but 
probably in the main correctly, to cover tyjies of pretty widely varying 
acidity.” 

But for th(^ Tata Iron and Steel Woiks at Sakchi, railways in India 
would have beiui iii a worse position t han they are to-day in connection 
with the sii|)ply of their rails. 

Both the Ilengal (llarakar) Iron and Steel (k>m|)a?iy and the 'fata 
Iron works have received assistance from the railways not only in the 
matter of facilities of transport by the laying down by tin* railways of 
sidings, etc., but exceptionally low rales of freight have been granted by 
the Bengal railways, on whose lines the great w'orks are situated. The 
concessions granted to the Tata Iron Works are as follows - 

” A reduced rale of j\,th })ie jicr mauiid per mile, equivalent to df) 
of an anna per ton mile> on all materials and plant reipiired for con- 
struction, uml on all raw' material to the w'orks. This reduced rate also 
applies to all linished products ami bye-products despatched for ship- 
ment from Calcutta.” 

Similar concession has also been granted to the Ibnigal (Barakar) 
Iron and Steel (\)m})any, Limited :~ 

“ Subject to a minimum of 20-million ton miles per calendar year of 
all tratfic over the East Indian Bnihvay to and from Bengal Iron and 
Steel Company’s wmrks at Kulti, a rebate will be allowed on the carriage 
of raw materials from any station on the East Indian Railway to the 
8teM works at Kulti for the manufacture of Iron and Steel of all kinds 
at the works, aiid for the carriage of their finished products and bye- 
products of the coking ovens sent from Kulti to Calcutta for shipment. 
The rebate will be arrived at by calculating the difference betw'een the 
tariff rates and f’^th pie per maund per mile and will bo granted on 
proportionate scale thus : if the ton-mileage is 20 millions, the rebate 
granted will be two-thirds of the differences, if the ton mileage is 20 
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millions the rebate will be Jth of the difference, if the toii-milenge is 
30 millions or over the difference will be paid in full.” 

That there is yet scope for further development of iron works in 
India, under European methods, is apparent from the enormous 
quantity of iron annually imported into this country, as the following; 
remarks from the Record of the Ueolo^dcal Survey of India, Volume 
XLVI, will show : — 

‘‘ Except for the pi^^-iron and steel produced at liarakar and Sakchi q 

(which amounted to 473,745 tons of pi^-iron and 15t).923 tons of steel 
during the period under review, as compared with a total of 209,595 
tons of pig-iron produced at Rarakar durine tiu‘ previous five years), 
practically all tlie iron and stet‘1 used Jii India is imported ; the steel 
furnaces in the CJovernment Ordnance Factories and in the East Indian 
Raihvay works at Jamalpur are supplied mosti\ with scraj) steel and 
imported pig, while the iron produced by indigmious methods amounts 
to only about 1,000 tons a year. The imports of pig-iron averaged 
13,130 tons a year during the past live years 1909 to 1913, as comjiared 
with an annual average of 30.974 tons during the previous live years. 

The reipiirements of the country in iron and steel are indicated by the 
import returns summansed in table below. From tins it will be seen 
that the total value of the unlinished and liiiished iron and steel pro- 
ducts imported into India tluctuated tonsiderubly, having ranged from 
a little over 15.^ million pounds in l!M0 to nearly 27 million in 1913, 
the average annual value being £19.330,918 as against £10,910,432 
for the preceding quiiuiuennium. A marked feature is the great in- 
crease in the imports of iron and steel beams, etc., in 1913.” 


Itnwrts into India of Lon and Sled Malta ads dannti the years 
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2,015,1128 

1 

2, 11.., (.'.5 

2, '551, 355 

2,500, 515 

3,000,101 

2,410,927 

Machinery and 

min-work. 


4,ou7,:;4l ! 

( 
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3,215,41)0 

3,408, :597 

5,171,051) 

3,878,072 

lliiilway jdunt .^iid 
rolling stock. 


6,254,.'>:!0 j 

1 

3,0.54,71:5 

7,027,259 

5, J J2,7 IS 

8,022,887 

5,718,4;!5 

Iron, bars, i>ig- 
Iron, etc. 

1 

i 

:}73,2Hi 


:i7J.220 

419,702 


Iron and fltcid 
beams, sheets, 
pillars, rivets, 
etc. 

i 

1 

1 

j 

► 5.81C.505 

f), 183,011) 

5,209,401 

5,985,542 

8.028,182 

41 

» 7,322,884 

Steel bars, angle i 
and channel, 

ingots, blooms, 
billets, etc. 

r 

i 

j 

940,556 i 

1 1.154.50.3 

1,028,338 

1 

1,094,495 ' 

j 


Total . 

1 

18,183, tU5 I 

15,075,229 1 

10,997,800 

l' 

18,852,500 , 

26,945,429 | 

19,330,918 
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TEe Iron aud Steel traffic is generally carried from the ports to the 
interior provinces and enjoy the benefit of special rates at competitive 
^ntrcs, such as Cawnpore, -Agra, Delhi, and Jubbulpore, etc. 

But ordinarily iron articles, such as bars, beams, castings, columns, 
bolts, nuts, etc., which are commonly used in buildings, etc., are 
charged 1st class rate (or Jrd pie per maund per mile or 9 pies per ton 
mile). 

Statements ar<* given on page 4.31 showing the traffic carried over 
the various railways during 1912-13 in — 

(1) Iron bars, sheets, girders and other commercial forms of 

iron and steel. 

(2) Machinery and mill work. 

(3) Hardware and Cuflery. 

(4) Metallic ores (which includes both iron and manganese ore). 

RakioJ The rates for iron ore which are principally consumed by the Tata 

' JSiS/or lion Works have already been discussed and 

iron goods, also the rates for articles manufactured by these works. The manganese 
pre rates will be found in the next cha})ter. 

As already stated, iron articles, such as bars, sheets beams, bolts, 
etc., arc charged 1st class whereas machinery is charged 2nd class at 
railway risk and 1st class at owner’s risk, but machinery in full 
wagon loads is given the benefit of low rates and as the traflic is prin- 
cipally from th<^ ports the rates of the East Indiaii Railway, Great 
Indian Peninsula Raihvay and the North Western Railway are given 
below 

Eusl Indian Rnilivaif. 
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l\tr tiist lUO niilos 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Manganese Ore. 

Manganese ore industry of India is growing into importance. The 
in India. following from the Records of the Geological Survey of India, Volume 
XLVI, wiy show the progress of the manganese ore industry in this 
country as well as the companies working and the production for the 
years 1909-13. 

“ Most of the limited companies to work manganese ore mines were 
formed during the years 1905 to 1907; but the Vizianagram Mining 
Company was floated in 1895 

Bombay — 

1. The Shivrajpur Syndicate. 

2. The Bamankua Manganese Company. 

Central Provinces— 

1. The (kmtral India Mining Company. 

2. The Indian Manganese Company. 

3. The (Central Provinces Prospecting Syndicate 

4. The Netra Manganese Company. 

Madras— 

1. The General Sandur Mining Company. 

2. The Bobbili Mining Company. 

Mysore — 

1. The Mysore Manganese Company, converted into— 

The Mysore Manganese Company, and absorbed by — 

The Workington Iron and Steel Company in 1909. 

2. The Peninsular Minerals Company of Mysore. 

3. The Shimoga Manganese Company. 

4. The Ilajec Prospecting Syndicate. 

‘ Other prominent workers during this (luinqueiinium have been — 
The Carnegie Steel Company : Central Provinces. j ; 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company : Central Provinces. 

Byramjee, Pestonjee and Company : Central Provinces. 

D. Laxminarayau : Central Provinces. 81^3 1 iP 

Rai Bahadur Bansilal Abirchaud Mining Syndicate :^Central 
Provinces. ^ 

Madhulal Doogar : Bihar and Orissa. 

Kiddle Reeve and Company : Central India. 

A Voigt : Madras. 
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** The following table* shows the production from each district, state, 
and province during the past five years. From this it will be seen that 
the Central Provinces is by far the most important province as a pro- 
ducer of manganese. The figures in this table represent, except in 
a few cases, quantities of ore won or raised, and not of ore railed. 

“ Comparing this quinquennium with tlie previous five years it 
will be seen that the average annual production of manganese ore for 
the whole of India has increased substantially from 509,143 tons to 
712,797 tons. But wheji comparisons are instituted for the separate 
districts and States it is seen that change has not all been poaitivc. The 
four chief producing districts of the Central Provinces are responsible 
for the greater part of the increase, the Chhindwara district taking its 
proper place for the first time in 1913 owing to the extension of the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway into the Sausar tahsil. Bombay Presidency also 
shows a large percentage increase due to the opening up of deposits 
in the Panch Mahals. (Jangpur State in Bihar and Orissa shows a six- 
fold increase in the average annual production, but the fignre.s record 
a change from a maximum in 1909 to a minimum in 1913. The Madras 
Presidency shows a small increase, which is the balance of a very great 
increase in the production of Sandur State and a nearly as great average 
decrease in that of the Vizagapatam district. On the other hand Central 
India shows a great reduction in outjmt, due to the working out of the 
easily won portions of the Kajlidongri deposit in Jhabua State; whilst 
the Mysore output has nearly halved due to a similar result in the 
great Kumsi deposit in Shiraoga district.'^ 

* k 5C0 pages 131 and 135. 
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The following were the exports of Indian Manganese ore from 
April Ist, 1909 to March 31st, 1914. 

(Statute Tons.) 


Y imr. 

j Vizaga- 

i 

j Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Mornuigao. 

Yeauly 

Total. 

1009-10 .... 

1 07,000 

3S2,.>99 

50,1 l.l ‘ 

81,000 

581,404 

1910-11 .... 

43,200 

449,488 

80,291 

101,053 1 

674,032 

1011-12 .... 

.)0,800 

430,194 

49,083 

88,220 * 

024,303 

1912-13 . 

.■>4,000 

.IS 1,000 

72,301 

78,800 

780,881 

1913-14 . . . . : 

1 

30,7r>0 1 

000,724 

1 

74,575 : 

86,747 

804,790 


The figures of most importance are those relating to Central Pro* 
\ince8 ore exported dd Bombay. Por not only did 71 per cent, ri the 
Indian manganese ore exports for 1909-13 pass through this port, but 
91 per cent, of this amount was derived from the Central Provinces, 
which provided G8 per cent, of the Indian production. These figures 
are also the most accurate. It will be seen from the table given below 
that the cost of exporting Central Provinces ore via Calcutta was con- 
siderably higher than for Bombay. This was due to heavier transport 
charges, owing partly to the longer railway lead to Calcutta than to 
Bombay, and partly to the unfavourable situation, with regard to the 
railways, of the Chhindwara deposits. But the close of the 
quinquennium has seen the opening of the Bengal Nagpur Railway to 
Sausar and Ramakona, so that the Chhindwara ore is now railed to 
Bombay. 


Average cost oj Indian Manganese ore delivered c.i.f. at English and 
Continental Ports. 


Area from xshich delivered. 

Port from 
winch cxpoited. 

Average 

C'*st |)er 
ten. 

Central Provinces .... . ' Bombay . 

Ps. A. I*. 

26 14 0 

Ditto ....... 

Calcutta . 

31 10 0 

Oangpur, Bihar ami Orissa i 

Ditto 

22 5 0 

habua, Coutral India . .... 

Bombay , 

22 3 0 

IVnoh Mahals, Bonbay .... 

Ditto 

26 8 0 

Vitagapataro, Madras 

Vizagapatara . 

23 7 0 

Sandur, Madras 

Mormugao 

23 7 0 

Myeora 

% 

Ditto 

29 8 0 
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la my book on ** Indian Railways and Indian Trade/^ published in Railm^ rain 
1911, I wrote as follows in connection with Manganese ore rates 
by rail 

“ In demonstrating his case, the President of the Industrial Con- 
ference, held at Allahabad during December, 1910, laid stress on the 
point that during 1908 and 1909, the exports from India went do\\m, 
but this was more or less due to the heavy fall in the prices and general 
depression in the trade, but things have altered towards better in the 
direction of increase in the exports. It may be useful to remark in 
this connection that although the Railway rate from Sihora Road to 
Calcutta is down to the absolute minimum of one-tenth pie per maund 
per mile, mz., 0-5-11 per maund or Rs. 10-1-1 per ton still, during the 
period of depression, large stocks of manganese ore were l}'ing near 
the mines.* Both the Calcutta and the Bombay lines quoted the mini- 
mum rates, they are at the present moment allowed to charge for 
this commodity. During 1906 about Jrds of the manganese ore exports 
from India passed through the Bombay port. The Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway also charge the minimum rate of ^^th pie per 
maund per mile from Nagpur to Bombay, which works out to Re. 0-4-1 
per maund for 522 miles or Rs. 7-C-O per ton, w'hereas the railway freight 
on coal, for the same distance, is Rs. 6-6-0 per ton, so that the difference 
between the ore and coal rates is Re. 1-0-0 per ton, and the present 
railway rates on coal in India are undoubtedly about the cheapest 
charged by any railway in the world. It is correct that the value 
of export ore is comparatively higher than the value of export coal, 
and it is also to be admitted that there is no prospect in the immedi|te 
future of the traflic in ores assuming the same huge proportion 
coal, but as tlTe deposits of manganese ore arc said to be enormous and 
the industry is in its infancy, which, if developed, will bring large 
sums of money to the country.” At the coal rate railway freight on 
ore from Balaghat to Calcutta would be at Rs. 7-4-0 per ton, whereas 
the lowest rate the railway is now permitted to charge is Rs. 9-3-5 
per ton. 

The charges over the Bengal Nagpur Railway from the various mines 
to Nagpur are, however, on a higher mileage basis than the rate of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway from Nagpur to Bombay because of 
short hauls over the Bengal Nagpur Railway. The rates from the 
following mines to Itwari (Nagpur) are as under : — 


Distance to 
Nagpur. 

1 

I 

Stations. 

, Rato per 
ton. 

Rato iMjr 
maund 
per mile. 




Rs. A. P. 

pio. 

27 

24 

! Kodegohan 

1 Saoner 


1 7 0 

1 4 0 

•37 

•37 


* Du 6 to or© boing raised for shipoieQt to Ainericik for the Ainericfto Steel Truit by 
their own iteameie, but the trust wera not allowed to use their steamers. 
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It will be seen that the rates work out to *37 pie per maund per 
mile, the maximum being *33 pie per maund per mile. This is because 
the rates quoted above are inclusive of terminal charges. These rates 
are not unreasonable, having regard to the short lengths over the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway and also because for given weight of traffic the 
cost of haulage on 2'-6" gauge line is much greater than on a broad 
gauge (5'-6'') line as will be seen from Appendix IV. A transhipment 
charge of Re. 04-() per ton is made to meet the cost of transhipment 
from narrow gauge to broad gauge at Nagpur. But from Tumsar 
Road, which is on the broad gauge section of the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, this railway levies the rate of *20 pie per maund per mile to 
vid Nagpur for a distance of 50 miles. 

In the same way as the Great Indian Peninsula Railway levy a low 
rate of j'^th pie per maund per mile on manganese ore, the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway charge an equivalent low rate to the Calcutta port. 

“ Remarking upon the industrial uses of manganese Sir George Watt 
writes in his ‘ Dictionary of Economic Products of India ’ as follows : — 

“ The uses to which the ores of manganese are put in the arts aie 
somewhat varied. 'Fhe peroxide is extensively employed in glass 
makings to destroy the green colour of glass which it does by converting 
the protoxide of iron into the peroxide. When added to excess, it gives 
the glass a red or violet colour. The same oxide is used in porcelain 
painting for the fine brown colour, which it yields. It is also employed 
in glazing pottery, and in the preparation of enamels, its most valuable 
property, however, is the ease with which it gives oil oxygen after the 
application of heat, a property which is largely taken advantage of in 
the arts. It is also used in the manufactaires of chlorine and calcium 
chloride. Of late years the ores of manganese have been extensively 
utilised in the manufacture of iron and steel, by the Bessemer process, 
the latter especially. Manganese, in the metallic state, is said to deprive 
iron of its magnetism. A process of application of this principle has 
been invented in England, by means of which the metal, in the pro- 
portion of 27 per cent., is mixed with the steel used for ship buildings ; 
and it is contended that this mixture deprives the steel of its magnatic 
influeuce on the ship's compasses.” 

The above remarks were made years ago. More than % to 98 per 
cent, of manganese is now used for steel making. Only certain kinds of 
special steel are made without manganese, which is first made into 
ferro manganese and then used in the steel furnace. This is being 
done in India. The Barakar Iron Work’s and Tatas Iron and Steel 
Works make fer^*o manganese and use it for steel making. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


Other Food Grains and Pulses. 

Next to Rice and Wheat other food grains of importance are 

(Jow) Barley 

Ra^ 

Maize 

Jo war and Bajra (Millets) 

Gram and 

Pulses (moong, arhar, urid, masoor, matar or peas). 


Out/urnand 

tr ports of 

RarUy, 

MaiwSt 

midt, 

Omtn 


The year 1910-11 was a good year for all these crops, and the area 
under cultivation and the outturn of each province were as given 
below. The (juantity exported, the ports via which each commo- 
dity found its outlet and the destinations have also been shown : — 
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Total . 7 , 572.000 103 , 094.000 j" 1 I 4 , 198.000 [ 4 S . 003.000 


MAIZE (1910-1911). I JO WAR AND BAJR A (1910-1911). 


OTUEH FOOD QRAINS AND PULSES. 


iil 
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OTHER FOOD GRAINS (PULSES) (1910-1911). 


OTHER FOOD OB AIM ASD PULSES, 
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It will be Been that barley, jowar and bajra, jram and pulses are 
exported in Bmall quantities, so the quantity consumed in India must 
be large. 

In Northern India, the ryots grow wheat and oilseeds mostly for 
sale while the cheaper food grains, like jowar, bajra, maize, etc., are 
chiefly intended for local consumption, the grain is used as the food 
of the human beings and the husks (bhoosa) and stalks are utilised as 
cattle fodder. 

The percentage of exports of food grains, other than wheat and 
rice, to the outturn during the years 1907-08 to 1911-12 was as follows 


1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 


•79 per cent. 
•23 „ 

•58 „ 


•52 

30 


It will thus be seen that so far as the railway traffic in these food 
grains is concerned it is chiefly for local consumption in the country. 

Statements are appended showing the traffic in jowar and bajra 
and gram and pulses of the various railways. 



Jowar and Bajka. Gram and Pudses. 


OIHJIB FOOD ORAINB ASD POLSBS. 
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Wht^raki The railway rates for wheat apply to all food grains, and in the 
^ntaiid chapter on wheat both the local and the export rates have been dealt 
with. The export rates are not of much importance to food grains 
other than wheat, but the scale rates apply to the commodities re- 
ferred to in this chapter.* These scale rates for the various important 
railways in India for different distances have been worked in the chapter 
on wheat, and remarks made therein apply in this case also. 

It may however be remarked that there has not been a marked 
increase in the outturn of food grains, other than wheat and rice, as the 
following comparisons for 20 years will prove : — 

Outturn of food grains othpr than rice and wheat. 


(In lakhs 0 / waunds.) 


ISO 1-92 



84,70 

iso2-o:i . . . . 



03,80 

imn ... 



00,31 

IK04-!I.") 



03,30 

isor>oo .... 



or»,G3 

1SO<).07 



(i.'M’M 

1S07-0S . ' . . 



104,4.7 

JSOSOli 



111,27 

itm-of) 



80.0, 7 

lOO.^-UU .... 



S.7,10 

1000-07 



'.»7.38 

1007-08 



S3,(.l 

1008-00 



SS,08 

1000-10 



10.1,10 

lOlO-ll .... 



1(1.7,87 

101M2 



08,4-1 

The area under cotton cultivation has increased 

in 

higher ’ 


tion to tiu' area under cliea})er food grains, and this is one of the main 
reasons i'oi the outturn in cheap food stuffs not having increased, but 
the ryots have been benefited, for their wealth has increased by the 
growing of high priced commodity like cotton and they imported cheap 
Burma rice for food consumption, wherever there was a shortage of 
food stuffs. 


Vide page IU7 for tho soalo rates of impoitant railways for gram. 



CilAPTEK XIX. 


OiiEK, (^ATTLK Food and Cattle. 

First to deal with Ghee. Tlie classification of j»hoc in th(‘ railwav 0/ieeraUi 
tariffs is as follows 

( 

At link . ... .iMl 

- At 0\\ ntM > Jhi-lv ........ L*ntl 

but in the cxcoption list of tho Fa.st Indian and oilier radways, ghee, 
when booked at owner’s risk ami canii'd for distances over ioO miles, 
is classified 1st class. This elassilu atioii has ia'en in forci' for a number 
of years. In lf)n9-10, however, tlieie was a jiroposal (o abolish the 1st 
class rate for lihee at owner’.s risk cairicd ovm lAo miles. 

About this tinuc niv book entitled “ Indian Kailways and Indian 
Trad*' ’’ was jiublished (in F(‘bruarv Ibll), and in eonni'etion with the 
proposed rise in tin* elassitication ol gh*'*' I \\rot*‘ as follows : — 

“ It ina\' not be out of place to nu'iition ln're tliat ghe*’ is an im- 
portant item of food to Indian, and in tin* * asc of a commodity, 

which is so univcisally consumed hy the jieople, it is naturally expect(‘d 
that the railw'ay rates would la* reduced inst(‘ad ol increasi’d, hut 
the classilieatioii of giie" cairied for distaiicis of ov*‘r 150 miles 
has been rai'^ed fiom Im ela.vT ('nl jm- p*‘i mannd pm- mil**) to 2nd class 
(.5 pie per manud per mil*'). For gln-e earned for 500 miles, the incri'aso 
in the rat** per ton is lbs. 7-1-0. hivmi the poorest Indian will take 
ghee, if h** ean aflor*! it, and will mit tin* iis<' in tlie lailwuy iat«‘ aOect^ 
him ? FiVen a middh* ela."! Indian famih' woiii*! he alb’ote*! on ghee 
hrought from a distane*' of tiinimih's; tin* iiicicas** in the juice jier 
inaund will lx* 100 pies or Re. 0-8-1 jier mannd or 2! pies a seer, and 
taking half a seer as tin* daily eonsunijition in a middle class fa'mily, the 
extra money jiaid in a month will be 5} annas, wdiicli should provide 
for one day s vegeiahle bazar for such a famdy, and to a jioor this 
amount means one day’s wages.” 

Ghee is not so murh an article of luxury to an Indian as is generally 
supposed to be. To him it is an article of necessity ; but the con- 
tinual rise in the price of ghee is jilaeing it beyond the reach of the 
poorer classes. It was argued by some at the time my boot was issued 
(7 years ago) that in the case of a commodity, the price of which was 
so high as Rs. 50 per maund, the rise of 100 pies or Rs. 0-8-4 per maund 
in railway freight was an insignificant figure and wmuld not affect the 
price paid by the consumer. This is no ^oubt a forcible argument. 

But there is another side of the case too ; ghee cannot generally 
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be bad by tbe consumer direct from the producer, and when it is trans* 
ported from a distant place the middleman plays a very important part 
and it is on his margin of profit that a great deal depends as to the move- 
ment of ghee traffic. 

Now let us see what margin of profit there is to the middleman, who 
buys at distant places and sells in large towns. 

Vfkt oj ghee, (The price of ghee has risen considerably during the past 10 years. 

The rise from 1907-1912 was as follows as compared with the prices of 
1890 and 1900.) 


Wholesale prices per maund in Presidency toimis or at principal ports* 


1 Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Kajaclii. 




Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 


Rs. p. 

Rs. 

A. P, 

1890 . 

. 


90 

8 

0 

32 

8 

9 

93 8 3 

20 

0 10 

1900 . 



97 

4 

0 

94 

4 

11 

33 0 10 

33 

0 0 

1907 . 



.10 

0 

0 

44 


0 

45 12 11 

35 

3 0 

1908 . 



42 

8 

0 

42 

4 

8 

42 14 11 

30 

3 0 

1909 . 



41 

4 

0 

41 

9 

7 

44 1 0 

31 

5 0 

1910 . 



41 

8 


49 

11 

5 

48 14 0 

35 

8 0 

1911 . 



. ; 45 

S 

0 j 

45 

0 

4 

48 15 9 

44 

4 0 

1912 . 



49 

8 

0 

48 10 

0 

49 5 11 

50 

8 0 


The rise has been universal throughout India and compared with 
1890 (nay even 1900) the rise has been enormous. 

The enhancement in the prices was due to a limited supply of ghee, 
and it was the rise in the prices at the producing centres that tended 
to increase the prices in large towns. 

Calcutta, for instance, gets large quantities of ghee from the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. While in 1911 and 1912 the average 
annual prices in Calcutta were Rs. 45-8-0 and Rs. 49-8-0 respectively 
the prices in the United (Agra) Provinces (East) were Rs. 44-10-6 and 
Rs. 47-2-10. If the railway rate was 2nd class for ghee carried over 150 
miles, the freight for 500 miles would be Rs. 1-4-10 per maund. 

At the 1911 and 1912 prices of ghee in Calcutta and in United Pro- 
vinces Districts the differences were as follows 

1911- 

Rs. A. r. 

Prieo in Calcutta . . .... 46 8 0 ^ 

Price in United Provinces . . . . . . 44 10 6 

DirfEBENOB • 0 13 6 
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Price in j^lcutta 41) 8 0 

Price in United Proxiikcca 47 2 0 

I IFFKKINI’K . 2 f) 2 

Taking the prices prevailing in 1911 there would be no margin of 
profit at all, whereas on the ligures of 15)12 the j»rolit would be Rs. UO-4, 
thus— 

IN. 4. r. 

DitTotciu (1 in piKc of glue Lctwi-cn tl.o jtiodihing tcntic 


and in ('uKutta , 2 A 2 

Railway I 4 10 

Margin of jiKtfit . . . . . • • .10 4 


But there are other exj)cnses besides the lailway freight, and above 
all thefts of ghee in railway transit are not un-coinnion. Kvcui tlie 2ml 
class rate is an owner's risk rate, (the lailway risk rate being third class 
or 50 per cent, liiglun'), and the Haihvay would not be responsible if 
almost the whole of the contents of a tin of ghee were abslracted, 
and an almost einptv tin was delivered at destination. Merchants have 
therefore to take sonic risk in ghee business but the^■ Lave to avu'l 
themselves of the lowest rate (which is an owner’s risk rate) as the 
margin of profit is small. 

In Bombay itself, the average annual pii( es in 191 1 and 1912 were 


Pi‘i iiiiiund. 

Hs. A. r. 

Kill . . 4.) a 4 

KHJ 4H 10 () 

but the prices in the interior of the Bombay rresidency, such as Deccan 
and Gujarat (or even in Konkan), were higher as sh(wn below 


In Kuj.irat. Konkan JJoccaii. 

IN. A r IN. A. p. IN. A. r. 

1911 .yj 0 0 40 12 8 45 11 4 

1912 .52 0 0 41) 4 7 4!) 3 8 

So that any business in ghee from those districts with Bombay town 
could not have been a business of profit. 

The prices quoted above are all taken from Mr. Datta's report on 
the Rise of Prices in India. 

It will be seen from the examples given herein that any enhancement 
in the classification of ghee is not at all an easy thing, which can be 
effected without considering all sides of the question. 

2 H 



Development 

ofOKte 

Iraffie, 


Deereaetin 
eupplyqf w 
etndplo^h 
bvlhoh. 
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Another question is whether the railway traffic has expanded 
even under the present rates. The total railway traffic in ghee since 
1907 has been as follows 


Tons, 

1907 . 

1908 . 

1909 . 

1910 . 

1911 . 

1912 . 

191314 

lOUlf) 

lOl.'i-lO 

These figures do not, however, represent the actual total weight, 
for in the case of through traffic the same weight has been included in 
the figures of more than one railway. Therefore the total actual weight 
carried must have been less. 

It may be remarked that the development of traffic in ghee on 
Indian Railways has not been unsatisfactory on the whole, but when we 
go further than 1907 and see that with the Railway mileage of 24,707 
in 1900 the traffic was 110,084 tons, it cannot certainly be said 
that in 1915-16 with 35,883 miles of Railway lines open the traffic of 
94,660 tons was an encouraging figure; the figures of 1900 were never 
reached during the years 1907 to 1915-16. 

Before the Prices Enquiry Committee witnesses repeatedly put 
forward the argument that the supply of both milch-cows and plough 
bullocks was decreasing in consequence of the following reasons : — 

(а) Closing of grazing grounds and pathways for cattle in 

villages ; 

(б) Restrictions placed in grazing cattle in forests ; 

(c) Epidemic diseases ; 

(d) Slaughter of cattle for food and for hides. 

Further, the loss of nutritious cattle food to India, which would be 
available if greater part of the oil seeds were crushed in this country, 
is another factor, which has to be taken into account for oil cake 
makes very good cattle fodder. Then there is a regular export of 
cattle from the Southern India to Ceylon, and it is also said that not 
very long ago, some of the farmers of South America took away a large 
number of very superior cattle for their ranches from India. Whether 
such exports are good for the country and should be allowed is very 
doubtful. 

* These are matters, which properly come within the scope of an 
enquiry by a commission or by experts on the improvement of breed 
of cattle in India ; but whether cattle food (such as grass, hay, straw, 
cotton seed, oil cake) should ordinarily be carried at the rates which 

* Some, however, Bay that exports of cattle may encourage ryots to improve the breed 
of oatUe generally. 


90,180 

9.V,21 

94,198 

92,689 

ST.fjf)! 

88,176 

92,152 

94.660 
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apply during famines or at s slightly higher rate is an important factor 
and requires consideration by the Government and the railways. 

Oil cake is sometimes charged at rates higher than those for grain or Mmv mu 
at equal rates .♦ From the point of view of economic working or on tlie 
principle that low rates can only be quoted for a heavy or good paying 
load traffic, lower rates than arc now charged may not be permissible for 
cattle fodder ; but seeing that India is so largely an agricultural country 
and as cattle is such an important factor in agrictilture, the question 
of cheapening the cost of cattle food and making the same easily 
available in different parts of India, at least where there are railways, 
should attract the attention of responsible Government authorities. 

A rate of Re. 0-2-3 per wagon mile for cattle fodder including oil 
cake will not mean carrying traffic at a loss. During the financial year 
1915-16, the average cost of hauling a goods vehicle with its load one 
mile was less than 24 pies on all the broad gauge lines, excepting the 
Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway. In fact, during the second half of 
the year on most of the lines, the cost did not exceed 1 9 pies, and them • 
fore it will not mean carrying traffic at a loss if the rate of Re. 0-2-3 per 
wagon mile is charged on broad gauge lines and Re. 0-1-G per wagon 
mile for metre gauge lines for loads of 300 maunda and 240 maunds 
respectively. The rate will work out to '08 pie per maund per mile. The 
difference between the present minimum 

which will of course require special sanction of the Government, will be 
jrith pie per maund per mile. 

The traffic in cattle over all the Indian Railways, taken together, Railwauratet 
was as follows : — 




Year. 

1 No. of cattle. 

1 

Earnings in 




1 

' 

Rs. 

1909 . 



. 1 420, S32 

10,19,309 

1910 . 



. 1 42.%4HH ' 

11,95,083 

1911 



. ' 029,304 ! 

15,80,538 

1012 . 



. 1 532,790 1 

14,76,440 

191314 



694,932 1 

20,02,977 


The movements were principally in milch cows and buffaloes for 
sale in large towns ; the carriage of cattle by rail for agricultural purposes 
and for grazing to and from big pasture grounds was small, if any. In 
America, there is a large railway traffic on last account. 

The railtvay rates in India are low enough. For 10 cows or buffaloes 
or 8 cows or buffaloes, with their calves, carried in a broad gauge w^agon, 
the rate is, for distances up to 150 miles, three annas per wagon per 
mile and annas for any distances beyond. So that up to 150 miles, 
for 10 animals carried in a truck the charge is 3 6 pies per mi’e per head. 
The cattle rates are however not provided for in the schedule of maxima 
and minima rates for goods train traffic sanctioned by the Government 
of India for each railway. 

* It has been pointed ont to me that there should be no discrimination between the 
rates for oil cake for manoro and oil cake for cattle food for the cake is the same. 

2 H 2 
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Hides and Skins. 

Erf!yrt value The followiii*^^ were the figures of the export value of hides and skiiift 
and leather from India to other parts of liritish Empire and to foreign 

tjfeetof countries from 1908-00:— 

exports m 
Indian leather 

trade. Hides and Skins (Raw). 



l!M()-ll. 1 


£ £ 

£ 

£ £ 



(;,J‘)7.71S 7.84 7,481 

Hides and Skins tanned, or dried, 

and leather. 





It will be seen from these figures that there was a steady increase 
in the rise of the value of exports of hides and prepared h‘athers from 
this country, but the figures’ for raw hides are far greater than those for 
tanned hides or leather. 

In 1908, Mr. A. (\ Chatterjee, I.C.S., made the following remarks 
in his Notes on the Industries of the United Provinces : — 

“ The local industry in leather has, cm the whole, suft’ered consider- 
ably by large demand in Europe and America for Indian hides and 
skins, and by the competition of foreign-made goods.” 

The encouragement of exports in raw hides and skins helped to make 
the competition of foreign-made leather goods in India formidable, and 
the Indian industry in leather was consequently hampered. India 
supplied raw materials to foreign countries which compete with 
Indian made goods, and the railways practica41y encouraged the export 
of raw material out of India by lowest possible rates. Mr. Chatterjee^ 
I.C.S., wont on further to say : — 

“ Another disquieting feature of the traffic is that there is a notable 
decrease in the export of dressed hides and skins.” 

The enormous rise in the exports of raw hides confirm the remark 
(which in the words of Mr, Chatterjee show), “ that local industry has 
no longer any share even in the prelii^ary process of dressing fhe 
goods exported.’* 
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The chief difficulty that the tanneries in Cawnpore had to contend 
vith was' the restricted supply of hides, due entirely to the abnormal 
rise in exports, which restricted the supply and raised the prices, thus 
handicapping the local industries. It is also to be pointed out that it 
was about the same time that the above remarks appeared in Mr. 
Chatterjee’s notes on Indian Industries, which was published by 
the Government and made available for sale to the public, that the 
Indian Railways came down to the lowest figures in their railway rates 
for hides for export. 

The North Western Railway, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
and the East ludian Railway quoted rates to Karachi, Botnbay and 
Calcutta respectively at Re. ()-‘V0 per wagon per mil(' for loads of 360 
maunds t>er wagon, which ecpialsto ,‘oth pie per maund per mile, i.r., 
the minimmn rate [)cnnitted by the Government. 

In support of this remark the following extract from the goods tariff 
of the East Indian Railway for June and July 1900 is given 


Hides and skins dry, al owners risk subjecl to a inajimvm loads of 
maands per wayon. Any wciyhi in excess will be charged at the pro^ 
portionate rate. 



Per wagon 


mile. 


IN A. P. 

From Amballa Cantonment and iiri to Howrah 

0 3 0 

„ Dollii and vid to Howrah .... 

0 3 0 

„ Agra to Howrah 

0 3 0 

,, Cawnpore and nd to Howrah 

0 3 0 


As already pointed out maunds at Re. 0-3-0 per wagon mile 
gives a rate of [otb pie per maund per mile. 

Then again wet hides frcun Delhi were also given a similarly low rale 
which the following fpiotation from the same tariff will indicate: — 


Hides and Skins nwl at owner's risk in fall wagon loads irresri)ecfive of the 
marked carrying capacity o/ (he vehicles. 

R«. A. I*. 

From Amballa Cantonmont and t'lfi to Howrah , . H)9 li 0 


Hides and Skins wet or dry a( owner's risk in full wagon loads, irrespeciive 
oj the marked capacity of vehicles used. 

Rs. A. P. 

From via Delhi to Howrah 166 8 0 

„ vid Ghaziabad (except Oudh and Rohilkhund Rail- 
way) to Howrah and vid . . . . . 168 15 0 


Hides and Skins wet cU owner's risk in lull wagon had. Load not to exceed 
336 maunds per wagon. » 

From vid Ohaiuabad except Oudh and Rohilkbaad Rail- 
way to Howrah*^ , . . . . . 170 I 0 
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Taking the Delhi rate at Rs. 170 per wagon and the load at 336 
maunds, the rate comes to nearly Re. 0-8-1 per mannd, wkich was 

equal to the late of *107 pie per maund per mile. 

Low rates for hides for export yet obtain from places like Cawnpore, 
Agra, Delhi to Calcutta as shown on pages 476 and 477 of the East 
Indian Railway goods tariff Pamphlet No. 1 of 1917 

Hides and Skins in wagon loads of 436 maunds. 

Rs. A. p. 

From Cawnpore to Howrah 176 4 0 

„ Agra to Howrah 217 0 0 

„ Delhi to Howrah 229 0 0 

These rates for hides work out to — 


Distance 

from 

Calcutta 



Per maund. 

Miles. 



Rs. A. P. 

633 

From Cawnpore . 


0 6 6 

790 

Agra . 


0 8 0 

903 

„ Delhi . 

, , 

0 8 6 


or between .J-tli and j'^th pie per maund per mile ; similar rates are 
also quoted by the Bombay lines to Bombay and by the North Western 
Railway to Karachi. 

It is true that the local tanneries in Calcutta and in Bombay had the 
advantage of these low export rates, but following the example of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, in the matter of cotton rates to 
Ahmedabad, Surat, etc., it was possible for the railways to have 
made the lowest rates applicable to the local tanneries in Calcutta 
and in Bombay and to have applied rates of 5 annas to 6 annas 
per wagon irfile to the export traffic. 

While the Great Indian Peninsula Railway charge lower rates for 
cotton to Nagpur their rates via Nagpur to Calcutta are higher ; and 
in the same way, the Tapti Valley Railway rates to Ahmedabad, Surat, 
etc., are lower than their rates vid Surat on Bombay traffic. 

The most important point is that the low rates for export hide traffic 
were brought about purely owing to competition between Railways. 
By an arrangement between themselves they could have levelled up the 
rates, as they did in the case of all other traffic, unless it was their inten- 
tion to let the export hides have the advantage of the lowest rates. It is 
well known th*at during the period that the rates came down in 1909-10 
(principally to encourage export of hides to America) there was consi- 
derable demand j for hides and skins from India, in Germany, America, 
England, and in a few other European countries, and it was also shown 
at the time that the exports from India were handicapping the local 
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leather industry 'of the country. If, therefore, the foreign countries 
wanted hides and skins from India they should have paid higher rates.* 

The competition was started by the Hansa Line Steamer Company 
and the East Indian Railway who combined together to divert tlie 
traffic from the Northern India to America via the Calcutta port, which 
traffic was taking the western ports for its outlet from India. The 
reduction in the rates of the East Indian Railway was followed by reduc- 
tions on the part of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and the North 
Western Railway to Bombay and Karachi re.‘<pectively. It was never 
shown that the buyers in the markets of consumption could not pay 
a price which included cost of transportation in India at a rate higher 
than 3 annas per wagon per mile. During tbe period of competition 
it was to the interest of the Bombay lines to maintain as low mileage 
rate as possible tfi the ports so that tlie difference in railway frcijiht 
from an important centre like Cawiipore would not be great in favour 
of Calcutta, as the following illustrations will shew : — 

(1) J^iffcrcnoc in favour of Caloutta at ,’„th pio rates — 

Cawnpon* to Calcutta, 033 miles, at i‘„th pie per inauml per milo 
Cawnpore to Uombay, 810 miles, at i\,th pie per mauml per nnlo 
Difference in favour of Calcutta 

(2) Difforonce in favour of Calcutta at Jtli pie ratos — 

Cawnpore to Calcutta. 033 miles, at l>‘c 1 >pi’ mauml per mile 120 
Cawnptjrc to Hombay, 810 miles, at Dl‘ l'>'* P'-'*’ mauml per mile . 108 

Difference in favour of Calcutta ...... 42 


pies 

03 

84 

21 


It was, therefore, not to the interests of the Bomluiy lines to let the. rates 
remain at a higher mileage rate ; but setuiig that for all the commod- 
ities an arrangement was come to to level up the rates by accepting 
the princi[)le tlnit tin* dilTerence in favour of (’alcutta would be the 
“ bed-rock ditlercnce ’ (i.c , the dilTorcnce that wouhl (‘xist if both rail- 
ways went to their minimum), it cannot be understood why the rates to 
the ports for export hide traffic could not have been enlianced and the 
“ bed-rock difference ” maintained. 

The enhancements in rates, unless they were iierhaps to the maxi- 
mum, probably would not have improved matters very much so far as 
the Indian industries were concerned, because the foreign manu- 
factures could have afforded to pay a higher price, but the higher 
freight per mile on Indian Railways would have saved unnecessary 
loss of revenue to them, which would have been at least some com- 
pensation to India for the loss of its hides and skins to the detriment 
of the interests of its industries. The railways cannot say that it 
was ever proved to them that the foreign manufactures could not 
buy at a higher rate. In their desire to divert traffic from one port 

* It is said that Indian hides (raw roaterials) occupy a very important place in the 
world's supply, and the prices have been on the rise, this disproving the necessity for low 
rates to encourage exports. 




T' ««der which 

,‘toK : a® ““ be made higher than the minimum, as was done 
for many other commodities. 

The East Indian .rcailway rates to Cawnpore for the local tanneries 
and leather manufactures are decidedly on a higher basis. These are 
as follows :— 








For wagon 

* 



Kate per 
maiiiul. 

Por 

loads of 

Milos. 

Frwn 

To 

ntaund 

100 niaunds 



per mile. 

at Owner’s 







risk. 




A. 

r. 



:]!)4 

Ainballa Cuntonmont 

(;awn|M)rc 

0 

9 ' 

,» *208 


ir»9 

IMuiD^'UOtl 



H 

•127 


?1\ 

Doll.i . . . . 


i; 

4 

•2SO 


m 

Jul)hulp>r(‘ . . . j 


!) 

H ' 

‘im 


m 

Katm . 


<; 

0 

•247 



Railway The following; were the fieuren of traffic in hides and skins of the 

^^tdes, following railways for the period 1911 — lOllM l. 


Hides and Skins. 



1011. 

1912 

1913-14. 


Wei gilt 

Kami Mg'* 

Weiglit 

Karmngs 

Weiglit 

1 K.'imings. 


Tons 

lU. 

Toiw ' 

its. 

'i'ons. 

Rs. 

Dt^ngal Nagpur Uiilwav 

n,.sp.'. 

1. 10. 100 

1.5,240 ! 

1,42,570 

14,073 

1,42,595 

Bombay, Buroda iiiid 
Central IntUa Railway 

If 

05,835 

9,003 j 

80,509 

' 5,025 

1 57,059 

Eastern Bongul State 
llall\va\ . 

lid.TOO 

1,73.775 

19,001 I 

1,‘:0.203 

17,507 

1,19,736 

East Indian Kailwav 

40.()‘24 

5,48,905 

45.815 

0,09,279 

39,829 

0 20,675 

Great Indian reninsulii 
Railway. 

110,750 

3,35,020 

•2.8, 181 

4,07,987 

23, 167 

3,53,549 

Madras and .Southern 
Maliratta Railway. 

ll,.’{0-2 

1,31,317 

40,827 1 

4,01,096 

37,223 

3,29,290 

North* Western Railway. 

:)0,01*2 

3,25,814 

42,249 

4,01,250 

38,970 

4,65,540 

Or.dh and Rolillkliund 
Railway. 

12.309 

03,970 

12,913 

07,058 

14,1*29 

87,520 , 

Bengal and Norttiern* 
Weatern Railway. 

13,355 

97,409 

10,781 ! 

71,192 

11,447 

79,802 

South lotilan Railway . 

14,915 

1.28.285 

17,055 * 

1.40.878 

16.482 

1,34,439 



CHAPTER XXI. 


Tea. 

The following extract from the “ Investor’s India Year Book, 191G, 
Fourth Edition ” will serve as an intnKluction to this chapter on 
Tea 

It was not until 1831 that tea received serious attention in India. 
The first tea company wa.s started in 1840. namely, the As.sani (\)mpany, 
but it was not until some two decades later that the capital of the invest- 
ing public was attracted to any large extent in the industry. From 
that time onward, the growth and progress of tlie industry has been 
rapid and continuous. There have been period.'* of dejjre.ssion l)ronght 
about by over production, but, on the whole, it may }>e conlidently 
asserted that the tea industry has allorded. and exhibits every j)roHpect 
of continuing to atlord, as good a held for the inve.stment of capital 
as any other industry in India. The main tea-producing districts arc 
A.ssam, Cachar. Sylhet, the Bengal Dnars, the Terai, Darjeeling, and 
in Southern India. Travancore. and rhe Nilgiris. The acreage under 
tea has increased from 283,925 in l8o5 to hl9,r)3(> in 1914, and owing 
to improved methods of cultivation the average outturn per acre has 
also doubled itself \n this period. On the other hand, the world’s con- 
.sumption of tea has kej>t pace with the increa.s(‘d production, and the 
late.st availal)l<‘ statistics sliow .stocks to Im* rather below the normal. 
“ In order to arrive at a corre('t view of the position, the, product investor 
mii.st consider other .sources of .su)>[)ly, outside India itself. The only 
tea-producing countries, outside India, which have to be reckoned wdth 
at the pre.sent tune are t’hina, Ceylon. Java and Japan, including 
Formosa. The n.se of tea as a beverage in China dales back from time 
immemorial, and until comparatively recent times (Jiina practicallv 
monopolized the tea trade of the world. In 1879 only 34 million pounds 
of Indian tea were consumed in the United Kingdom, as compared with 
126 million pounds of China tea. About this period, owing to the 
disastrous effects of the cofiee leaf disease, Ceylon planters turned their 
attention to tea, and the protluction from this island has been a most 
important factor in the tea trade ever since. In 1890 the relative con- 
sumption in the United Kingdom from these three main producing 
countries was as follow's : — China, 57,530,337 lbs., India, 101, 961, 686 
lbs., Ceylon, 34,516,469 lbs, w'hilst in 1915 they were China, 12,779,972 ; 
India, 182,010,261 ; Ceylon, 92,729,080. It will be seen at a glance how 
rapidly the stronger teas from India and Ceylon have ousted China tea 
from the English market. In Java considerable attention has been 
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given, during recent years, to the cultivation of tea, and during the past 
six years the quantity of tea exported has risen from 32 million pounds- 
to 101 million pounds, and although a large area has been given up 
to the cultivation of rubber in the island, there is undoubtedly every 
reason to anticipate that the exports of tea will increase considerably 
more in the near future, and is a factor which must be reckoned 
with. 

^ " The exports from China are principally to Russia and the United 
States, and those from Japan are principally to the latter country, but. 
during recent years there has been a very large increase in the Russian 
demand for British grown teas and it is not saying too much to ascribe- 
the present prosperity of the Indian industry chiefly to this cause. 
Russia has now become the largest consumer of Indian tea, outside the 
United Kingdom, and in 1915 took no less than 48 million pounds by 
direct imports from Calcutta. There is ample land of a suitable character 
available in India for extensions, as, in Assam and Bengal, not more 
than 30 per cent, of the total land acquired by tea companies and private 
owners has been put under tea. Labour, however, is a difficulty, as the 
bulk of it has to be imported at great expense, and this factor alone 
is sufficient to prevent too rapid expansion in the acreage under 
tea. 

** India, itself, has proved a disappointing market for tea up to the 
present time, but, although it is impossible to procure any reliable 
figures of internal consumption, there is no doubt that the demand ia 
steadily increasing year by year. It is estimated that some 23 million 
pounds of tea were locally used during 1915. 

Mr. L. S. 8. O’Malley in his Geography of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa and Sikkim, published in 1907, remarks in connection with the 
tea industry as follows : — 

'' The manufacture of tea is the principal manufacturing industry 
connected with agriculture. The experimental growth of the Chinese 
variety of the plant was introduced into Darjeeling by Dr. CampbelL 
the Superintendent of the district, in 1840, and the industry became 
established there as a commercial enterprise about 1856. Plantations 
quickly multiplied and spread from the hills to the Tarai of Darjeeling 
and the Duars of Jalpaiguri ; the first garden in the latter was opened 
out in 1874. There are now 372 gardens in Bengal, the output of which 
in 1911 was 65,000,000 lbs., almost all black tea. The Darjeeling tea 
has a high reputation for its fine flavour ; generally speaking, the higher 
the elevation of the gardens, the better the quality of the leaf. The 
bud makes Orange P'ekoe and Broken Orange Pekoe, the young leaf » 
next to it Souchong, and the coarser leaf Pekoe Souchong. The objec- 
tionable method of rolling the leaf by hand, which is practised by the 
Chinese, has long been given up, and machinery is employed for the 
different processes of rolling, drying, sifting, etc.’* 
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The following are the figures of area under tea cultivation and 
outturn (lbs.) in the various provinces of India during 1910-11 


the 

(ni cvIftMtioik. 



— 

1 Area under 
‘ cultivation. 

1 Outtnnv. 



1 

! AcI‘08. ' 

lbs. 

Assam 

. 

350,000 ! 

176,096,000 

Bengal 



92,000 

03,15:»,000 

Agra Provinces North 

and We.st including Oudh 

5,000 

2,046,000 

Panjab East. 

• 

10,000 

1,419,000 

Madras West 

. . 

10,000 i 

5,646,000 


Total 

473,000 ' 

247,357,000 


It will be observed that by far the largest quantity of lea was pro- Tm traffic of 
duced in the Provinces of Assam and Pengal. The Indian Ibiilways 
carrying heavy tralhc in tea were the Assam Pengal and the Rastern 
Bengal State Railways. The Eastern Jhmgal State Railway is fed by 
the Darjeeling Himalayan and the Bengal Dooars Railways and the 
-\ssam Bengal by the Dibrii Sadiya Itailway. 

The rates of the Assam Bengal Railway have been dealt with in 
Appendix I and need not therefore be repeated here. The traffic on tho 
Indian Railways carrying “Indian tea ' in large (piantities is given 
below : — 


— 

1912. 

1913-14 

1914-15. 


Tons. 

lU, 

Tons. 

Ks 

'Ions. 

R«. 

Kdotero Beogal Railway 

36,553 

6,81,779 

42 667 

7,65,670 

40,881 

7,5.3,020 

Bengal Dooars Rallw ay . 

19.683 ; 

4,06,629 

22,0')0 

5,10,697 

22.003 

4,55,419 

\stiam ‘Bengal Railway 

42,330 1 

5,31,275 ! 

1 

41,723 

5,10,007 

41,973 

4,89,584 


The general classification of te.a on Indian Railways is 2nd class^ 
but the Eastern Bengal State Railway, which carries the heaviest traffic 
in tea, has been allowed to fix its classification at 5th Clas^ (1 pie per 
maund per mile), but over the Northern and^^JBengal sections of the* 
Eastern Bengal Railway the classification is 4th class {|th pie per 
maond per mile). But generally lower rates than the class rates are iHt 
force for traffic to Calcutta. 
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The following are special rates from the undemoted important tea 
‘Aftapatclung centres to Calcutta:— 


From 

Mjfes. 

Rato per 
' maund. 

Rate per 
maund 
per mile. 



Rs. A. P. 


■Hiliguri and vid 

3.3.5 

1 0 0 

‘573 

/I'w Jalpaiguri (for Dooars tea) . 

312 

1 1 (1 

•654 

I'm Lalmanirhat „ . 

293 

0 13 1 

•384 

r«2 Amingaon (for Asaatu tea) . 

408 

0 15 0 

•530 

['id Dhubri Cihat „ . . . . 

338 

1) 5 0 

•195 


It will be observed that while a rate of ‘195 per maund per mile is 
charged on tea via Dhiibri Ghat from the Brahmaputra Valley, which 
can be carried direct by steamers to Calcutta, the rate via Lalmanir- 
hat works out to *384 pie per maund per mile, the distance from Dhubri 
being 338 and that from Lalmanirhat 293 miles. Here the charge for 
a shorter distance is more than double than that for a longer distance. 
The via Siliguri and via Jalpaiguri rates are higher still, the latter being 
almost equal to 3rd class. 

The rates have been taken from the Eastern Bengal State Railway 
tariff No. 5 of 1910 (which according to the advice received from their 
Traffic Manager in November 1917 is the latest tariff). It will be 
observed that the Eastern Bengal Railway have not been able to 
take advantage of their maximum class rate, viz.y 4th class, allowed 
under the classification either from Siliguri or from Lalmanirhat to 
Calcutta although there is no other means of transport available 
cither at Siliguri or at Jalpaiguri. It is however possible for traffic to 
be booked from these two places to Dhubri and then made over to the 
steamers there, and if the Eastern Bengal Railway were to charge higher 
rates and there was no hurry in getting the goods quick through for 
immediate sale in the Calcutta market, it would be cheaper to book to 
Dhubri from Siliguri and Lalmanirhat and then to bring tea from these 
places downwards by steamers to Calcutta. 

^ The tea rates between Goalundo and Calcutta have been discussed 
.along with other rates between these points in Chapter II* in connec- 
tion with the competition between the Eastern Bengal Railway and the 
River Steanv?r Companies for traffic between Calcutta and the Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. 

It will be observed fliat the Bengal Dooars Railway, with a com- 
paratively small amount of traffic in tea, has apparently a' bigger earning 


♦ Vide page 147. 
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than the Assam Bengal Railway although the lead of the Bengal 
Dooars Railway must necessarily be smaller as the total length of the 
line including branches is not more than 121 miles. This is due to the 
existence of very high rates for tea on that railway ; while the maxi- 
mum and minimum rates on the Southern section are the *>a!ne as on 
the other State lines, the Bengal Dooars have higher maximum sanc- 
tioned for their original line and the Eastern and Western extensions, 
where the maximum allowed for tea is pies per maund per mile and 
the charge on these sections is actually made at 2 5 pies j)er mannd per 
mile, which accounts for the higher earnings. 



CHAPTER XXII. 


Lac. 

The lac industry of India is most important in the United Provinces 
and in Calcutta. Of the factories (both European and Indian) up 
country the largest number are centred at Mirzapur. 

The following are the figures of traffic in lac (stick lac and shellac) 
over the important railways in India : — 



1911. 

1912. 

1913-14. 


Weight. 

Earnings. 

Weight. 

Earnings. 

1 Weight. 

Earnings. 


Tons. 

R«. 

Ton.s. 

Ra. 

Tons. 

Rs. 

Bengal Nagpur Railway 

13,8:w 

1,52,230 

19,876 

2,17,372 

15,020 

1,65,678 

Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway. 

73 

713 

135 

1,177 

388 

3,818 

Eaatern Bengal State 
Railway. 

1.25fi 

9,858 

1,401 

11,014 

1,173 

6,607 

East Indian Railway . 

20.040 

3,00,511 

24,049 

3,51,553 

23,007 

S,22,50'J 

Oreat Indian ronin.^iila 
Railway. 

1,078 

9,634 

1,030 

15,021 

1,468 

14,415 

Madraa and Southern 
Mahratta Railway. 

120 

1,128 

96 

1,097 

96 

1,245 

North Western Railway 

031 

6,073 

062 

5,551 

890 

7,691 

Oudh and Rohllkhund 
Railway. 

347 

1,901 

400 

2,532 

777 

6,0C9 

Beimal and North* 
WMtorn Railway. 

. 1.445 

3,810 

1,344 

8,009 

1,320 

8,33:. 

South Indian Railway . 

, 322 

1 

2,159 

303 

1,048 

328 

2,118 


It will be observed that the East Indian Railway carried the largest 
traffic and that the Bengal Nagpur Railway came next to it. This was 
due to the fact that Mirzapur is situated on the East Indian Railway, 
and it receives both stick lac (raw material) and despatches manufactured 
lac in the shape of shellac and button lac in large quantities. The 
Bengal Nagpur Railway despatch stick lac to Mirzapur from the Central 
Provinces vid Katni ; and both the Bengal Nagpur Railway and the 
East Indian Railway bring lac into Calcutta for use in the factories at 
Maniktollah and Cossipore. 

The following quotation from the “ Notes on Industries of the United 
Provinces ” give useful information regarding cultivation and uses of 
lac and about the trade and manufacture of lac. 

The magnitude of the lac industry in the provinces may be judged 
by the fact that in 1905-06 the imports weighed 249 thousand maunds 
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and ^ere valued at 139 lakhs of rupees, while the exports amounted to 
164 thou«and maunds valued at 155 lakhs of nipees. In the following; 
year the imports amounted to 181 thousand maunds valued at 101 
lakhs of nipees and the exports were 183 thousand maunds worth more 
than 165 lakhs of rupees. Mirzapur is practically the only centre of 
the industry in the province's. 

“ The imports to Mirzapur are mainly in the form of the raw materia SoiiAon tao 
(stick lac) while the exports go in the shaj)e of finished products like 
.shell lac and button lac. The figures quoted above for ex]>orts exclude 
lac bangles and beads and lac dye, which arc classed under other heads 
in the traffic returns. During the last three years there has been n 
rapid grow’th in the demand for shellac and button lac in the markets 
of the United States, (lermany, United Kingdom and Franco. The 
exports of shellac and button lac have increa.sed in comparison with 
stick and seed lac and the prices have in many cases been regulated by 
speculation. 

“ There is no systematic cultivation of lac in the United Provinct‘s. 

It is principally collected from palas or dhak (Butea frondosa), pipal 
(ficu^ religiosa), siris (Albizzia lebek), kusum (Sehlcichera trijuga) and 
khair (acacia catechu). Manihars and other castes gather the lac from 
the trees, paying a royalty to the ow'ncr. With the exception of a small 
quantity consumed locally all the lac collected is exported to Mirzapur, 
where good prices are obtained. The forests in the south of Mirzapur 
yield a small quantity of kusum lac. About half the supplies of Mirza- 
pur are drawn from Manbhum and adjacent districts in Bengal. The rest 
of the raw' material comes from the Central Provinces and Bcrar, from 
the United Provinces and a little from Assam. There are two principal 
crops, gathered in May and ()ctob(T. It would appear that with more 
attention a much larger quantity of lac could be grown in the provinces 
as many of the w'cll-knovvn lac*l)earing trees are abundant in various 
localities. The matter deserves the attention of enterprising landowners. 

The lac industry gives employment to a large number of men and 
w’omen in Mirzapur. In 1907, there were four European factories 
employing nine hundred hands and thirty eight large native factories 
with nearly two thousand and four hundred hands. Besides this there 
arc a number of smaller native factories, employing about a thousand 
hands altogether. None of the factories at Mirzapur use steam-power 
'like the European factorie.s at (^'ossiporc and Maniktala in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta. The processes in vogue at Mirzapur are the 
same in the native as in the European factories. These operations are 
fully described in an able monograph on lac by Sir George Watt. The 
different forms of lac in commerce are— 

1. Stick lac. I 3. Shellac. 

2. Seed lac. | 4. Button iaa 

5. Garnet Uc. 
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Stick lac is the crude material, lu., small pieces of twig or bark 
incnisted with the lac. Tt is received in this form in the factory where 
the first process carried out is the separation of the lac from the woody 
matter. The twigs aie crushed in a mill (nowadays mostly worked 
with a powerful lever). The wood is then sifted by hand and with 
sieves and siibse([uently used as iuel. The lighter portion is again 
subdivided into granular lac and khud (>r particles of lac mixed with dust. 
This separating work is usually performed by women. The khud ia 
sold mostly to bangle-makers. The granular lac is placed in large tubs 
with water and after twenty-four hours the workmen tread the material 
in the tubs ; tlie colouring matter is thus extracted from the lac and 
passes into solution ; this operation is repeated several times until a 
clear wash water is obtained. The first wash w^ater is evaporated and 
subsequently pressed into lac dye. The lac obtained after the treading 
operation has been completed is called .seed lac. It is thoroughly dried 
and the lighter portions which contain a good deal of dirt are again 
sifted out and sold to bangle-makers. In order to manufacture shellac, 
the pure seed lac is mixed with orpiment (haital) and resin. The addi- 
tion of resin lowers the melting poiid of the lac and a certain proportion 
of resin is allowed by the rules of the trade in all sanqdes of shellac. 
American resin imported through Caleutta is used. The mixed lac 
and re.sin is placed in long cylindrical hags made of cotton cloth of a 
medium texture. The bag is heated in front of a large fire and twisted 
by the two men holding it. The molten lac oozes out. is scooped up by 
tlic principal w^orkman and deftly stretched out over an inclined 
porcelain tube filled with hot water. It is then further stretched out 
by a man who uses his hands and feet to liold it at the different ends. 
The stretched sheet is the shellac of commerce. The be.st quality is 
orange shellac. Each well-knowm maker has a mark of his own, like 
D.C., T.N., etc. 

“ The inferior (pialitics of seed lae are usally made into button lac 
which dilTers from shellac in being set in small round pieces instead of 
in sheets. Clarnet lae consists of thick flat })ieees containing more 
colouring matter than either shellac or button lac. It is used mostly 
for making dark colouied varnishes. There is a growing demand for 
button lac for gramophone records. 

At one time lac dye was the chief commercial product of lac, but 
since the invention of coal tar dyes it has practically become a waste 
product, its chief uses being confined to colouring toys, and as a cosmetic 
for Hindu women. The fashion for lac bangles and beads is also dis- 
appearing. They are still made in small quantities in some towns like 
Lucknow, Ghazipur and Benares, but their use is now considered vulgar 
by the majority of Indian women. As has been pointed out above 
only the worst qualities of lac are used by the bangle-makers. 

I was told by a leading lac manufacturer of Mirzapur that the 
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total conBumptioQ of good lac in India would not exceed a thousand 
maunds,” 

** The chief industrial uses of laciii this country arc (1) by carpenters, 
Cartwrights, and turners as a varnish or colour medium. Oil varnishes 
have 80 far been mostly in use, but spirit varnish is now often utilised ; 

(2) by silver and coppersmiths and potters, bookbinders and makers 
of huqqa pipes both for ornamentation and as a stiffening medium ; (3) 
for scaling wax ; (4) for lacquer work or lac turnery ; (5) for coloured 
metal ware such as produced at Moradabad. In Europe it is used 
extensively as a varnish and polish for furniture and metal, as a stiffen- 
ing material for hats, as an ingrtxlient in lithographic ink, as sealing 
wax and for gramophone records.’’ 

“ No improvements in the indigenous processes of lac manufacture 
have suggested themselves to me. The subject reejuires investigation 
by technological ex[)erts. The trade is liowever at present on an unstable 
basis. The supply of the raw material varies from year to year and 
there are violent fluctuations in the prices of the finished product. The 
first point can b(' remedied only by a more .systematic and widely ex- 
tended cultivation of lac in tin* provinces. As regards the second point, 
it is obvious that prices in foreign mark(‘ts can be controlh^d only if 
there was an adeijuate home d«‘mand for lac. The ])rcsent consum])- 
tioii of lac in India is negligible. There is however a wide fi(‘Id for its 
eoiployement in the manufacture of varnishes. " 

Shellac is geuerullv classified 2nd class, i e., the rate charged is J Jiuilu'jt/ rates 
pie per maund per mile, but in order to give, Mirzapur the advantage 
of a lower late to (’alcutta the East Indian Hailway notify that for 
shellac, when carried for distances of 150 miles and over, the charge 
would be made at rates eipial to 1st class, provided carried in con- 
signments of 270 maunds. Thus the rate on shellac from Mirzapur to 
Calcutta is Re. 0-13-3 per maund which would otherwise be Re. 1-3-7 
per maund. The distance from Mirzapur to Howrah is 458 miles. 

Stick lac is classified 1st class and there arc special rates to Calcutta 
both from the East Indian Railway and the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
stations, which are lower than 1st class ; for instance, tlie rate for stick 
lac from Cawnpore to Calcutta for G33 miles for con.sigiimcnts of 270 
maunds is Re. 0-1 1-G per maund (which is equal to '22 pie per maund 
per mile) against the Ist class rate of Re. 1-2-1 per maund. 

The late Mr. N. G. Mukerjee in Ids Handbook of Indian Agricul- 
ture remarked on the Lac culture as follow’s in 1907 : — 

“ Lac culture is another most profitable industry ; but the price 
of lac has varied very much within the la.st tw'cnty years. Sometimes 
it has been as low as Rs. 25 per maund, but in recent years there has 
been’ an upward tendency, as much as Rs. 210 per cwt. having been 
paid this year (1907) for shellac.” 

2 I 
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Mtporit of lac. The total exports of lac which consists of button lac, shellac, seed 
lac, and other kinds of lac from India during the years 1909-10 to 1912-15 
were as follows 


1900-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 1 

1912-13. 

Quant ty. 

Value 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. . 

! 

Quantity. 

Value. 

C^tH. 

£ 

Cwtx. 

; £ 

Cwtf. 

i 

£ 1 

Ctttfl. 

£ 

654,706 

l,K47,7^<2 

421,628 

' 1,428,572 

428,006 

1,342,004 1 

428,163 

1,408,881 


Out of this total the exjKjrts to the United Kingdom alone were as 
follows 


looy-io 1010-11 1011-12. 1012-13. 


Quantity. 

Value 

Qnnntity. 

Value. 1 (tuiintity 

Value, 

Quantity. 

Cwts. 1 

1 ^ 

CwtH 

£ 1 C\\t‘<. 

£ 

Cuts. 

137,894 

1 460,740 

110,323 

303,199 1 80,9e6 

3(>7,.')82 

102,043 


The balanee was exported to (Jermany, Holland, France, Austria 
Hungary and other countrie.s. 

Having regard to the prices of shell lac, the necessity for rates below 
the 2nd class is not apparent as the traflic can bear this rate, especially 
as the price so widely fluctuates whereas the railway freight is constant. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


Kerosine Oil. 

India consumes a large quantity of kerosine oil (Petroleum) but the 
production of kerosine oil in India (including Burma) bears a small 
proportion to the Avorld’s production of petroleum. In 1912, India 
(Burma) turned out 2*09 per cent, of world’s total supply while the 
United States produced 02 64 per cent, and Russia 19-71 per cent. Even 
Sumatra, Java and Borneo contributed J per cent. The principal 
oil field of India is the Yenangyaung field in Burma. 

The oil fields of Burma arc confined to a sonle\^l^at narrow' tract, 
bounded on the west by the Arakan Voina range and its more complex 
continuation the (’hin and Lushai Hills, and on the east by the low’ 
Pegu Yomas and the plains of Meiktila, Kyaukse, Mandalay and Ruby 
Mines Districts. 

India imported the following quantities of oil during 1!)1()-11, 1911-12, 
1912-13 


-- 

, 11)1011. 

- 1911-12. 

1912.13. 

■ ‘ ' - — 

' IbllloIH, 

1 _ 

1 (ialhuiH. 

(iallona. 

From IJnt'sli Kiniorc (otlii i than Imlia uu lud 
ingJiuima) ptinfipallv from Stiait- ScttU • 

UK'tlt. 

I.MtO.KW 

1 

1 2,0.70,720 

i 

2,777,flr4 

From Eojcign (.(iiiiiltu s . . '. 

1 :)1,72M..‘)00 

1 77,3.7.7,978 

02,8.78,943 

Quantity taken hy each prov 

1 79,412,704 

ince. 

0.7,036,517 

liongal ....... 

10,470,19.7 

1 3 1,7 10, .701 

20,018,428 

Bombay 

1 20,410.008 

' 24,300,0.33 

20,400,203 

Karachi 

0,980,. >01 

10, .703,000 1 

9,245,495 

Madran 

1 1,-708, 128 

11,802,077 

8,509,711 

Burma ^ 

1.181,242 

1,0<H),427 ! 

i 1 

802,020 

Total 

50, .797, 734 

79,412,704. 

05,0.30,517 


Before kerosine oil was imported into India vegetable oils wera used 
for illuminatmg purposes. Introduction of Kerosine oil made more 
oilseeds available for exports. 


Imports of 
ktrosint oil. 


2 I 2 
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Of the imports of kerosine oil into 

India from foreign countries 

the following were the quantities from various countries in 1912-13 : — 

Gallons. 

Northern Ruwia .... 

2,609,004 

Southern Russia .... 

. 9,960,401 

Roumania 

. 4,107,439 

Persia 

994,911 

Sumatra 

863,400 

Borneo 

. 12,647,094 

Atlantic Coast 

. 31,876,632 

Other foreign countries 

r- 162 

Total . 62,868,943 


Regarding the trade in “ kerosine oil ” from Burma to India, the 
following quotation from chapter VIII of “ Review of the Trade 
of India in 1913-14 ’’ will give an idea of the amount of trade done 
between Burma and India proper 

“ The exports of kerosine oil from Burma to India proper rose to 
109,000,000 gallons, or by 3,000,000 gallons compared with the previous 
year.” Bo that while in 1912-13 the total imports from other parts of 
British Empire and foreign countries amounted to 65,036,517 gallons 
that from Burma alone was 106,000,000 gallons, thus Burma supplied 
by far the largest quantity of oil consumed in this country. 

As stated in Appendix II, the Burma Railway Com})any does not 
carry any oil from the oil Helds to the refineries in Rangoon, because 
oil is carried through a })ipe line from Yenangyaiing Helds to 
Rangoon, a distance of 275 miles. 

The following shows the traffic in kerosine oil and the railway earnings 
therefrom on the undernoted railways of India 


1 

11)11. 

1012 

1 

1013-14 


: WclKht. 

i 

Karnlnjj'^ 

Weight. 

KarningiJ. 

Weight 

Earnings. 


TotH. 

\U. 

'I'on.M 

Its. 

[ Totw. 

Hs 

Uongttl Nftginir Knihvny 

4 -2. 371 

5,01,821 

43,051 

5,02,061) 

I 48,080 

5,49,112 

Voinbny, nnr(Hltt nnd 
Contrul Iniltu Ilailway. 

31,407 

3,35,517 

27,438 

3.48,251) 

33,052 

4,19,549 

Kftntwrn Uongnl Ilailway 

214,112 

5,08,501 

227,385 

5,00,400 , 

243,473 


East liuUai) Knllway . 

122,407 

11,58,004 

125,180 

11,30,051 1 

130,458 

12,40,706 

llrpiit Indian I’cnlnaula 
' Hallway . 

83,024 

11,14,008 

80,074 

i 11,30,110 

84,480 

12,20,615 

i 

Msdraa and Southern 
Maliralta Uallwny. 

82,781 

6,37,446 

81,037 

0,11, .587 

89,410 

6,6.3,126 

North WcBti'rn Hallway 

54,100 

10,00,115 

47,343 

9,34,630 

56,387 

11,37,841 

Oudh and Huhllkhund 
Hallway. 

27,000 

1,47,012 

23,154 i 

1,39,177 

29,881 

1,76,131 

I'engal and North- 
Waiter n Hallway. 

87,122 

1,60,470 

39,875 

1,75,906 

44,645 

1,98,568 

South Indian Railway . 

52.589 

3,47,431 

59,255 

3,86,683 

62,961 

4,24,827 
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The general classification of kerosine oil is as follows 

aaas. 

At railway risk 2nd 

At owner’s risk 1st 

But there are special rates which arc lower than the first class HuiUmy ratta 
over various railways from the ports of Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, 

Madras to places in the interior, as follows 


Fro7n Calcutta y East Indian Railway. 


Distance 

from 

Calcutta. 

Names of stations. 

Rato per 
maund 

Miles. 

(37 

Burdwan 

R.S. A. 1*. 

0 2 1 

90 

Kiitwa 

0 2 8 

168 

Madhupur 

0 4 9 

219 

Sahe])ganj 

0 4 10 

284 

Mokamcli Ghat 

0 6 5 

332 

I’atna 

0 6 11 

292 



0 7 0 

458 

Mirza{)oro 

0 0 r> 

033 

Cawnporo 

0 10 10 

720 

Ktawah ......... 

0 12 0 

790 

Agra 

0 12 10 

903 

Dcllu 

0 14 0 

733 

Jubbulpore , 

0 12 0 

1,026 

Araballa 

1 1 0 

From Calcutta to Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

Distance in 
miles from 
CJalcutta 
(t>kl Mokameh- 
ghat). 

I 

Stations. - 

5 

Through 
rates via 
Mokaraeh- 
ghat. 

376 

Chupra ' 

Rs. A. r. 

0 0 11 

450 

Mau 1 

0 8 6 

488 

Gorakhpur ........ 

0 9 0 

682 

Gonda 

0 10 3 
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Diftanoe in 
miles from 
Calcutta 
{vid 

Moghalsorai). 

Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway Stations. 

Through 
rates vid 
Moghalscrai 
from 
(!alcutta. 





R.S. A. P. 

G49 

Fyzabad 



0 11 3 

5<)H 

Kai Rarcilly .... 



0 11 10 

509 

Pertabgarh .... 



0 11 7 

010 

Luoknow 



0 12 8 

080 

Hardoi 



0 19 10 

702 

Bareilly 



0 19 10 

818 

Moradai)ad .... 



0 U 8 

From Bombay to Great Indian 

Peninsula Railway, 

iJiHtanco 

from 

Pom bay. 

Stations. 



Rate per 
maund. 

Milos. 




Rs A. r. 

119 

Poona 



0 4 2 

117 

Nu.sik 



0 4 1 

202 

Holgi 



0 0 8 

270 

Blin.saval 



0 8 0 

■119 

Badn'ia 



0 12 4 

520 

Nagpur 



0 19 0 

505 

Pipariya 



0 14 9 

010 

Jiiblnilpur .... 



oil 0 

792 

Jj^ansi 



0 14 3 

899 

Pawn pore .... 



0 12 7 

890 

Agra 



0 12 10 

957 

'j Delhi 

1 



0 15 0 


It may be remarked that the rates ou the same section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula railway are higher for shorter distances than for longer 
distances. 
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The rate to Jubbulpur is Re. 0-11-0 per maund for G16 miles 
against Re. 0-14-9, the rate to Piparya for 505 miles. 

Another instance. The rate to Jhansi is Re. 0-14-3 for 702 miles 
against Re. 0-12-7 the rate to Cawnpore, 840 miles. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway rates from Bombay 
are as under : — 


Distance in 
miles from 
Bombay. 

Name of station. 

Hate per 
maund. 



Rs. A. P. 

Ki.'i 

Surat 

0 2 1 

202 

Jiroach ......... i 

0 3 3 

406 

: Rutlam ' 

0 12 0 

613 

A j mere 

0 15 10 

701 

Alwar 

1 3 6 

1,050 

Fazilka ^ 

1 5 5 


The Bengal Nagpur Railway carry their kerosino oil traflic from Fort 
Oloster (17 miles south of Calcutta), on the river Bhagirathi — 


Distanee 
from Fort 
Gloster. 

Bengal Xagpur li.iiUay stitioiis. 

Rate per 
maund. 

MilcH. 

531 

Waltair 

Rs. A. I*. 

0 6 5 

128 

Ba Insure . . 

0 4 0 

238 

Cuttack 

0 6 8 

185 

Purulia ......... 

0 6 4 

541 

Rajnandgaon ........ 

0 15 0 

687 

Nagpur 

0 1.3 0 


As in the case of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway rate to Nagpur for 687 miles is Re. 0-13-0 per maund 
against Re. 0-15-6 per maund the rate to Rajnandgaon, 541 miles. 
Both the stations are on the same section of the line. 
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The North Western Railway rates from Karachi to their stations are 
as given below:— 


Distance 

from 

Karachi. 

1 

! 

North Wcatem Ilajlway Btations. 

Rato per 
maund. 

MiioB. 


Rs. A. P. 

920 

IV.shawar ......... 

1 10 1 

897 

Hawal|>in(li 

1 9 2 

300 

Sukkur Bandar 

0 8 7 

m 

Puthankot ... .... 

1 4 3 

165 

Lahore 

I 3 8 

780 

Amritnar 

1 2 3 

727 

Feroz(‘]Kne ........ 

1 2 .3 

084 

Lyallpur 

0 9 3 

847 

Ainhalla Cantonment 

0 15 0 

802 

Jullundur City ; 

• < 

1 1 7 


The North Western Railway rates arc not free from differential 
rates. 

The Madras Railway rates from Madras to various sections of their 
line are as under 


North East Line {Broad Gauge). 

Distances in 

1 

1 

1 „ 

miles from 

Names of stations. 

Rato per 

Madras. 

1 

1 maund. 



1 Rs. A. r. 

205 

Guntur 

I 

0 5 7 

392 

Saraalkot 

0 7 11 

208 

Bezwada 

0 5 8 

305 

EUore 

0 6 4 

110 

Nelloro 1 

0 2 9 
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North West line {Broad Gauge). 


IHstancos in 
miles from 

Madras, 

Names of stations. 

' liUto i>or 
, mumd. 




' Rs. 

A. r. 

43 

Arkonam . 


• i 

1 11 

84 

Remguiita 


0 

2 10 

182 

('uddapah 


. i 0 

6 0 

238 

Cooty 


• ! 

7 8 



Metre Gauge Mions. 



448 

I)llal^^a^ . 


0 

0 H 

307 

' IMlaiy . 


0 

7 11 

30:) 



0 

7 11 


The Madras Kaihray rates on their North East hnc (late East Coast 
Railway) are necessarily low (ONin^j to water competition, especially 
canals. ^ 

The classified rates for mineral and ve^etahle oils, viz., Ist class, are 
at Owner's Risk, but the mineral oil is granted special lates below the 
1st class rate fiom the ports to almost every station in India ; but the 
special rates for vegetable oils are not many. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Passenger Fares. 

Passenger traffic is a great contributor to the total revenues of the 
Railways in India, and the passenger traffic consists mainly of third 
class passengers ; it was once remarked that it would pay the 
railways to pay a premium to every higher class passenger to induce 
him to stay away so that the room on trains might be occupied by 
third class passenger carriages. 

The population of India took to railway travelling from the very 
atart of the railways, although at one time grave doubts were entertained 
as to whether the Indian public would ever avail themselves largely 
ol railway travelling, especially owing to caste prejudices. 

Whether railway travelling will in future be as popular as has been 
in the past cannot be said in view of the fact that the fares on Indian 
Railways have been increased since the War broke out. 

' The justification for the enhancement in the railway fares has been 
that the War has prevented materials for rolling stock being available, 
and that it is necessary to keep reserve stock in order to meet the traffic 
requirements until the War is over and some time thereafter till materials 
and money are readily available. It was, therefore, necessary to re- 
strict travelling. 

Another reason is that owing to the railways having to carry traffic 
in goods in larger quantities, due to the War, such as coal for the Royal 
Indian Marino and for the public, which previously used to be carried by 
sea for instance to Bombay, the work on the railway lines has been 
heavier. Therefore, in order to allow of a reserve of stock being 
maintained and to meet the requirements of goods traffic, which requires 
more gooda. trains being run, the passenger train service has been 
curtailed. Hence the increase in the fares. If the low third class fares 
varying from 2Ho U pies per mile charged to third class passengers 
had been retained then with lesser number of passenger trains the 
earnings would have naturally been low. Under such conditions, 
the rise in the passenger fares is justified, but whether in view of 
the fact that the enhancement of fares has not resulted in the 
passenger earnings being curtailed the existing fares should be perma- 
nently maintained is not a very easy problem to solve at the present 
moment. , 

The reasons for travelling arc many, e.^., on business, in search of 
employment, on pilgrimage, for marriage ceremonies ; and labourers for 
tea gardens, factories, mines, and for large works also contribute 
towards railway revenue. 
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A Hindu will visit the religious shrines as often as he can, and this 
is evident from the large number of pilgrims that xnsit the various melasy 
fairs, etc., and the shrines in all parts of India. A good year for crops 
Ls also a prosperous year for the railways in passenger traffic, besides 
the prosperity being indicated in the carriage of increased merchandise 
traffic. 

If the rtKlways want to continue to carry the large pilgrim traffic 
they may have to reconsider the passenger fares, for it is to be borne in 
mind that shrines like Brindaban, Puri, Benares, Setu Bandh Ramesh- 
waram are visited by people who hail from all parts of India, and if 
long distance travelling is to ho encouraged the travelling power of 
the public is an important factor for consideration. While short distance 
traffic will not be affected by the in(Tea.se in the fares, for labourers, 
traders and people in search of employment will continue to travel, 
because they must do so for the sake of their livelihood, it is very 
doubtful whether the pilgrim traffic will continue to be as large as it 
has been in the past. Very important 7nelas will continue to be 
attended, but in some cases where the enhancement has been by 51^ to 
75 per cent, say from Bs. 5 to Rs. 7-8 or R.s. 8-12 the enhanced 
fares will mean hardship to poor people and may discourage them 
from travelling often, i.e., one will visit the shrines le.sser number of 
times in his life-time than he would with cheaper fares. 

In this connection, one cannot totally overlook the past experience, 
w’hich has been tliat every reduction in th(‘ fares has been met with an 
increased traffic, meaning gain to the railways in the long run. At 
one time, the Clovernment, fearing that the railways would be inclined 
to keep the lowe.st class fare.s at a high figure, wanted to keep the control 
of fixing the lowest class fares in th(*ir hands, and they compelled certain 
reductions in third class fares over the Ka.st Indian Railway inspite 
of protests on behalf of the working company, but the results of the re- 
duction were beneficial to the railway. 

The figures of pas-senger fares over various railways, the cost of 
carrying passengers per mile, and the average profit jier unit mile for 
several years havt; been given in Appendix V. 

It is true that during recent years there has been a rise in the working 
expenses, which Appendix VH will show, but if tin* traffic increase's 
and there remains a fair margin of juofit at iea.sonably low rates which 
have hitherto been in fc^rce, or slightly higher, the greater such traffic 
Ls carried the better, for every increase in traffic w-ill juean reduction 
in working expenses, which will be divieb'd betw'een so many more 
passengers. Of course no action in the matter of reverting to the old 
fares is suggested until normal conditions prevail, but if the decision is 
to retain the present fares on the experience that increased fares have 
not dimini.shed the earnings although in some cases the number of 
pa^enger travelled has been less, the decision may not be a very safe 
one. 
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WWle it ifi correct, according to the report of the committee, which 
reported on the Rise of Prices in India, that the income of the labouring 
classes and of the agriculturist has increased in 10 years (a.e., from 1902 
to 1912), it has also been shown that the cost of living has also increased 
partly owing to rise in prices and partly owing to improved methods 
(or expensive method) of living, that is, more money has been spent on 
articles, which do not constitute bare necessaries of life. It may be re- 
marked that railway transportation is one of the commodities for sale to 
the ryot and seeing that his income has increased and he pays a 
higher price for everything else it is also reasonable that he ought to 
pay for railway travelling at a higher price as well. How far suc h an 
argument will bear detail examination is problematical but if a railway 
can run more trains at a profit it will pay them to charge low 
fares in order to attract more traffic and this observation is made 
on the experience of several years past. However great might 
"HfSfc been the rise in the wages of labourers his savings have not been 
great, and as travelling on marriage occasions (at least the number 
CQiptituting the marriage parties) and for pilgrimages depends so largely 
upon savings, a high incrc'ase in the fares must affect at least such 
traffic. 

It will, however, be noticed from the table below that taking all 
the Indian Railways togetfier (including Burmah) the average lead of 
third class passenger traffic has been less as the railway-mileage has 
progressed, thus indicating the growth of short distance ‘traffic. 


Average miles travelkd. 



Milos. 

1890 

4106 

1005 

40-92 

1900 

40-36 

1007 

.39-65 

1908 

38-65 

1909 

38-74 

1910 

37-12 

1911 

37-12 

1913-14 .... 

37-40 

1914-15 

36-59 

1916-16 

36-60 

191617 

. 37-56 


The average rate per mile in 1912 was 2 30 pies against 2-32 pies 
in 1916-17, and this also is another proof that the short distance traffic 
is a predominant factor in railway passenger earnings. 

Therefore if higher fares, as now stand, are retained for all distances 
up to 75 miles (even 100 miles), and the old fares, or slightly enhanced 
fares, are allowed for distances beyond, the railways will stand a chance 
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of keeping the long distance travellers to their number in the past, if 
not more, and the short distance traffic will pay them better earnings. 
The increase in short distance Irraffic is largely encouraged by opening 
of new stations and more frequent train service. 

The early history of the passenger traffic and of the fares, the maxi- 
mum and minimum fares sanctioned by the Government, and the 
progress of the passenger traffic and the gradual decrease in the fares 
have been already given in “ General Remarks ” and in Chapters I and II 
and are, therefore, not recapitulated here. 

At a meeting held between the Agents and Traffic Managers of various 
railways, held in Delhi in March 1917, in order to effect a reduction in 
the number of persons travelling, due to curtailment of passenger train 
service, it was decided to increase the maximum of all classes to the 
following Imits : — 

Per niilo. 

I’lOfl. 

First claaa ........ from 18 to 24 

kSucoml class ....... fiom 0 to 12 ^ 

Inter class . . . ... . • 4J to G 

Third ila.ss b> mail and fa4 trains only . . from 11 to 4 

The decision to raise the maximum per mile in all cases was not 
with the intention of increasing the fares immediately all rouiul, but 
the power was given to inerca.se the fares as circum.slances rendered 
necessary. 



CHAPTER XXV. 


Fresh Fruits and Vegetables. 


India ^rows almost every kind of fruits and ve^^ctables ; while 
tropical fruits and ve^etal)les are ^'rovvn in the plains, the cold climate 
of the hills helps to grow European fruits and vegetables. 

Plantains and cocoanuts are grown abundantly in lands not far 
from the sea coast. Mangoes are found in almost every part of India, 
but the best kind?/ are found in Bombay^ Cuzerat and in Behar. 
Mangoes of Bengal and of the United Provinces are also very delicious 
fruits, and the largest quantity is produced by the province of 
Behar, which also accounts for the best and the largest amount of 
“ leechees.” 

Guavas and lemon are common to almost the whole of India ; Allaha- 
bad and Bilaspur (Central J^rovinces) guavas are however the best. 

The best oranges are grown abundantly around Nag[)ur in the Central' 
Provinces and in Sylhet (Assam), while sweet ‘ Figs ’ are conlined to 
the Poona District (Bombay). 

Nasik and Poona also produce excellent grapes. 

Kashmir, the Northern Panjab and tlie Himalayas grow a})ples, 
pears, grapes, apricots, [leach and other fruits. 

A list of the fruits and vegetables, as published in the Agricultural 
Statistics of the Government of India, is given below 


List of Fruit.-^. 

Apple. 

Bel. 

Bilimbi. 

Cashew Nut. 

Cassava. 

Citron, lime or Lemon. 
Cocoa nut. 

Fig. 

Custard apples. 

Grape, 

Guava. 

Gooseberry. 

Gumberry. 

Jack l!ruit. 

Jujube. 

Kamranga. 

Kirni or Khinni. 
Kharbuja (melon). 


List of Vogctublcs. 

Artichoke. 

Beans. 

Beetroot. 

Brinjal. 

Cabbage. 

C'arrot. 

('aiilillower. 

Celery. 

diicory. 

Cress. 

Horse radish. 

Elephant Foot or O’?. 
Gourd. 

Hibiscus (Edible) ott 
Bhindi. 

Karola. 

Lettuce. 

Parvar or Patal.. 
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List of Fruitfl. 

Kakri (melon) 
Musk „ 
Water „ 
Mangoes. 
Leechees. 
Oranges. 

Papay. 

Peach. 

Pears. 

Pine apple. 

Plantain. 

Plums. 

Pomegranate. 

Pomelo. 

Raspberry. 

Sapodilla. 

Strawberry, 

Tamarind. 


List of VegeUblM.. 

Peas. 

Potato. 

Pumpkin. 

Radish. 

Sauk alu. 

Singhara or water caltrop. 
Spinach. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Yams. 


The acreage under fruit and vegetable cultivation of the various 
provinces of India is appended below : — 


Area {in acres) daring the gear 1008-00 to 191 f A 5. 


Pko visas 

nx)M-()9 

liK)0-10 

loio-n 

1011-12. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

Ikngal . 

yor.,‘2oo 

033,503 

837,860 

944,2(8) 

826,300 

832,600 

786, 4e0 


1,11 

], 120, 24 6 

1,164,631 

1,172.953 

1,164,356 

1,195,346 

1,209,227 

Bombay 

no, 640 

1 15,388 

134,2tK) 

137,464 

.580,412 

596,994 

620,711 

Sind 

41,072 

40,059 

42,880 

42,654 

41,758 

40,422 

41,919 

Agra 


267,460 

249,013 

267,105 

255,176 

322,901 

346,700 

Oudli 

06,514 

102,074 

95,915 

94,213 

94,486 

122,282 

143,840 

Bfhar and Orlnsa 

632,000 

668,800 

654,000 

655,200 

766,300 

793,800 

916,800 

Punjab . 

14«,iH5 

125,022 

141,868 

163,856 

257,431 

257,891 

233,213 

Upper Burma 

31,386 

30,014 

32,249 

34,350 

519,638 

567,602 

611,076 

Lower Burma 

375,041 

385,504 

389,878 

402,928 

440,207 1 

450,873 

461,669 

Central Pro\inces 

W),974 

9!, 103 

87,101 

86,349 

87,358 ( 

93,090 , 

98,043 

Berar 

18,204 

17,027 

16,228 

13,047 

11,413 

12,775 

14,700 

Assam . 

' 361,507 

366,873 

378,152 

371,779 

4(81,413 

407,443 ; 

407,525 

North-West Fron- 
tier. 

8,246 

5,916 

4,713 

5,033 

9,392 

18,178 ' 

1 

26,861 

Ajmer-Merwara 

260 

563 

458 

526 

1 

591 1 

1 

602 

Coorg . 

4,143 

4,582 

4,320 

4,547 

! j 

^,510 , 

5,761 

Pagans Han pur 

Central India. 

7 

4 

2 

7 

3 ; 

9 1 

i 

1 

8 

Total 

1 4.224,329 i 

1 4,297,248 ^ 

4,233,564 

4,396,211 

; 5,465,857 j 

1 

6,721,319 

6,930,620 ^ 
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The railway trj^ffic in fruits (fresh) and vegetables during the following 
yeara (1911, 1912 and 1913-14) was as under 


1 

1911. 

1012. 

1913-14. 


Weight. 

Earnings. 

Weight. 

Earnings. ; 

Weight. 

! Earnings 

i 

Tons. 

Hs. 

Tons. 

Hs. 

Tons. 

1 Bs. 

Bengal Nagpur Hallway . 

i 

12,77d 

1,01,520 

13,203 

1,12,175 1 

15.568 

, 1,26,559 

Bombay, Baroda and Central 
{ndla llullw.iy. 

33,264 

1,75,106 

32,427 

1,37,786 

! 

37,287 

2,04,826 

Eastern Bengal Hallway . . | 

32.068 

1,40,065 

28,963 

1,32,117 ' 

88 419 

1,61,773 

East Indian Hallway . . j 

, 1 

14,031 

1,23,617 

20,542 

1,00,645 1 

15,436 

1,34.308 

1 

Oreat Indian Peninsula Hallway ' 

47,742 

3,60,110 

37,556 

; 

3,10,753 

44,780 

3,55,631 

Ujidras and Southern Mahratta 
llallw.iy. j 

00,243 

4,60,702 

83,858 

5,65,943 ' 

1 

93,487 

1 6,12,754 

i 

North Western Hallway . . ' 

1 

44,141 

3,33,480 

1 

58,475 

4,27,651 

64,839 

! 4,33,225 

Ondh and Ilolillkhnnd Hallway ^ 

14,837 

60,436 ^ 

1 

16,168 

02,258 

18,955 

' 83,505 

Bengal and North-Western H ul- . 
way. ^ 

70,371 

1,70,604 

101,033 

1,80,000 

99,868 

2,56,759 

Sduth Indian Hallway 

06,604 

4,30,188 ! 

74,862 

4,86,329 

79,109 

4j87.944 


These figures represent the trattic carried by goods trains, packed 
in flimsy wicker work baskets of split bamboo except that cocoaniits 
arc sent packed in bags. 

The Parcels traflic of Indian Railways consists of a very large 
quantity of fruit and vegetables, which are carried at half parcel rates. 

The largest traffic by goods trains was that of the Bengal and North 
Western Railway, which was principally in mangoes and leechees pro- 
duced in Behar. There has been in existence for some time past the 
Bengal Fruit Preserving Company ” with their works at Muzaffarpur, 
which send out mangoes (peeled and cut into slices) and leechees 
(peeled) in syrup packed in tins. 

Next comes the railways of Southern India, viz,, the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta and the South Indian Railways which carry largely 
plantains, cocoanuts and vegetables. 

The North Western Railway stands fourth, but its traffic is chiefly 

the fruits of the Panjab, viz., apples, pears, apricots, grapes, 
€tc. 
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The Railway rates by passenger trains for fruits and vegetables at 
owner^s risk are half the following parcels rates 


Wsionf. 



Dbtanoe In 


Exceeding 

6 seers or 
exceeding 

1 cubic 
loot but 
not exceed- 
ing 10 
seers or 2 
cubic feet. 

Exceeding 
10 seers or 
exceeding 

2 cubic 
feet but 
not exceed- 
ing 20 
seers or 4 
cubic loci. 

Exceeding 
20 seers or 
exceeding 

4 cubic 
feet but 
not exceed- 
ing so 
seers or 6 
cubic feet. 

Exceeding 
80 reers br 
exceeding 

6 cubic 
feet but 
not exceed- 
ing 40 
seers or i 
cublo ftete. 





RS. A. 

P. 

RS. 

A. 

P. 

RS. A. 

P. 

RS. A. P‘. 



Not exceeding 

25 

0 4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 4 0 

BxoMdbg 

2S bat not exceeding 

50 

0 4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 8 0 

11 

50'^ 

M 

75 

0 4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 12 0 


75 


100 

0 4 

0 


8 

0 

0 12 

0 

1 0 0 


100 


125 

0 8 

0 

0 12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 4 0 


1«5 


150 

0 8 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 8 0 

„ 

160 


175 

0 8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 12 0 

»# 

175 

„ 

300 

0 8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 0 0 

»» 

300 

„ 

325 

0 12 


1 

4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

2 4 0 

»» 

325 


350 

0 12 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 8 0 

„ 

350 


375 

0 12 

0 


8 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 12 0 

„ 

375 


450 

0 12 

0 


8 

0 

2 

4 

0 

8 0 0 


450 

,, 

475 

1 0 

0 


12 

0 

2 

8 


3 4 0 


475 


500 

1 0 

0 


12 

0 

2 

12 

0 

3 8 0 


500 

„ 

52) 

1 0 


2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 12 0 


525 

„ 

000 

I 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

S 

0 

0 

4 0 0 


600 

„ 

625 

1 4 

0 


4 

0 

3 

4 

0 

4 4 0 


625 


050 

1 4 

0 


4 

0 

3 

8 

0 

4 8 0 


050 


(.75 

1 4 

0 

2 

8 

0 

3 

12 

0 

4 12 0 


675 

,, 

?')<» 

1 4 

0 

2 

8 

0 

3 

12 

0 

1 5 0 0 

„ 

750 


775 

1 0 

0 

2 

12 

0 

4 

0 

0 

' 5 4 0 

1 


775 


900 

1 0 

0 

2 12 

0 

4 

2 

0 

5 8 0 


900 

„ 

925 

1 9 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 1 

1 6 12 0 

M 

925 

„ 

950 

1 9 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 I 

6 0 0 

1 


960 


1050 

1 0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

4 

12 

0 

6 4 0 


1050 


1075 

I 12 

0 

» 

6 

0 ‘ 

5 

0 

0 

6 8 0 


1075 

„ 

1100 

1 12 

0 

3 

6 

0 

1 5 

4 

0 

6 12 0 


1100 

„ 

1125 

' 1 12 

0 

3 

8 

0 

1 6 

6 

0 

7 0 0 


1125 


1200 

i 1 12 

0 

3 

8 

0 

' 5 

6 

0 

7 2 0 

M 

1200 


1225 

2 0 

0 

3 

12 

0 

5 10 

0 

7 8 0 

H 

1225 


1250 

2 0 

0 

8 12 

0 1 

5 14 

0 

7 10 0 

» 

1250 


1400 

2 4 

0 


8 

0 

6 

0 

9 

8 0 0 

M 

1400 


1550 

2 S 

0 

4 12 

0 

6 

8 

0 ; 

8 8 0 

Otw 

1550 



2 12 

0 


9 

0 


0 

0 

9 0 0 


2k 
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These rates apply on through distance over two or more railways. 

The rates by goods trains are— 

2nd class rates (J pie per maund per mile) at owner’s 
risk 

3rd class rates (Jrd pie per maund per mile) at railway 
risk. 

Besides there are wagon rates of 4 annas and 3 annas per wagon 
mile. 

So far as the Railway rates are concerned they are cheap enough, 
but pilferages from baskets of fruits (whether sent by goods or by 
passenger trains) and damages to consignments of mangoes, leechees 
and even potatoes, owing to delay in transit, are not uncommon. 
This point has been dealt with in the chapter on “ Railway Risk and 
Owner’s Risk Rates.”* 

The following remarks appeared in Railway Board’s Administration 
Report for the year 191647 regarding refrigerator cars 

“In view of the success which has accompanied the carriage of 
perishable goods by rail in cold storage in America and other countries, 
it was decided to carry out experiments to ascertain the financial pros- 
pects of similar facilities in India and the class of vehicle most suited to 
Indian conditions. Experiments were commenced on the Eastern Bengal 
Railway with a self contained refrigerating vehicle from the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway in conjunction with certain insulated vans from 
the North Western Railway. It became evident early in the experiments 
that self contained refrigerating vehicles similar to the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway car would be unsuitable having regard to the heavy 
first cost, the difficulty of repairs and maintenance, the loss of carrying 
capacity and the high proportion of unremunerative dead weight to be 
hauled. It was decided, therefore, to concentrate on experiments with 
insulated vans cooled by ice. The trial with the North Western Railway 
vans of this type, however, indicated defects in their insulation and there- 
fore the construction of now experimental insulated vans with different 
classes of insulation was undertaken, with a view to further experiments 
being carried out in the hot weather of 1917.” 


* Appendix VI 11. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


Mineral Class Goods. 


On Indian Railways the mineral class comprises of the following 
articles : — 


Ballast,'' 

French chalk. 

Banglestone. 

Gravel. 

Coal 

Iron ore. 

Cement. 

Kunkur. 

Chalk. 

Lime. 

Red earth (Gairoo Mutti). 

Red stone. 

Yellow earth (Multani 

Sand. 

mutti). 

Slag. 

White earth (Khari mutti). 1 

Slates. 

Fire clay. | 

Rough stone. 

Flint. i 

Stone of any description 

Stone mills 

of sorts. 

Rates for “ Coal,” “ Iron Ore ” 

and “ Manganese Ore,” which form 

the principal items of mineral traffic 
with. 

in India, have already been dealt 

Cement rates require special comment in view of the fact that cement 
works have been started in India, for instance at Lakhcri (in Central 

India, in Bundi State) and at Katni 

in the Central Provinces ; Lakheri 

is a station situated on the Nagda Muttra section of the Bombay, 

Baroda and Central India Railway. 


The ordinary rate for cement is at the following mineral class scale 

(which applies on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway), 
and the rates on other lines are also more or less near this scale of rates. 

For distances— 

Pie per 
inautid 
per mile. 

1 to 100 miles 

•20 

101 to 200 „ 

•166 

201 to 600 „ 

•143 

above 600 • 

•10 

Bundi cement is, however, given 
lower rates. 

the advantage ef the following 

For distances— 

Pie jier 
maund 
per mile. 

1 to 100 milei 

•8 

101 to 260 M * 

•16 

261 milei and beyond . • 

•11 


2k 2 
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F6r ready reference rates calculated under both the scales are given 
below !— 


— 

Coll. 

(Applicable to 
mineral class 
goods generally.) 

Col 1. 

(Applicable to 
Bundi cement.) 


RS. A. 1'. 

Rs. A. P. 

For 60 mile -t 

0 0 10 

0 0 9 

„ 100 

0 1 8 

0 1 3 

„ 200 

0 3 1 

0 2 4 

„ 300 

0 4 3 

0 2 0 

„ 400 „ 

0 6 r. 

0 3 8 

„ 600 

0 0 H 

! 

. 0 4 7 

„ 700 

0 8 4 

' 0 G 6 

„ 800 „ 

0 i) 2 

0 7 4 

„ 900 

0 10 0 

0 8 3 

10(H) 

0 10 10 

0 9 2 


The railway rates on cement are cheap’'' on the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway for the country manufactured article, but the 
unfortunate part is that tlie scale rates on mineral class goods and on 
cement are applicable on local distances only over each railway, and 
the effect of such rates applying on local distances is to raise the rates 
on long distance traflic carried over two or more railways — a point 
which has been fully dealt with in the cliapter on “ Through Rates.” 

At one time (just after the introduction of tlic low rates for coal, 
which are in force at the present moment), there was a proposal to 
introduce a similar scale of rates for “ Minerals ” other than coal, but 
mainly on the ground that the traffic inv/)lved was not large enough to 
warrant tiie reduction the proposal was not given effect to. 


•It lifts bet'll ptiintcd out to mo that while the rates for manganese oro are down to 
jJ^oth pio per mmind per milo those for ccmoirt oro fugher. Cement is cheaper than man- 
ganese ore, and for the encouragement of mamrfacture of cement in India low rate® 
are needed, espwially us reduction in price of cement would lead to its extensive use, 
e.g. in lining irrigfttion canals to prevent wastage of water. There are now Cement 
Works at Uundi, Porbandar and Katni. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


Tobacco. 

The total tobacco area in India comes to l,0r)0,349 acres, the figure 
being that for 1914-15. Tobacco industry in India is both agricultural 
and manufacturing ; tobacco, mixed with treacle, is smoked vcrj 
largely in Northern India, including Bengal. In Southern India, 
dry tobacco is rolled in leaves and smoked in the same way ns cigarettes 
are smoked. 

Bengal commands the largest area, next comes Madras, and 
Behar with an acreage, which lias varied between 110,300 and 105,500 
acres, ranks third. 

A large quantity of tobacco is exported from India (proper) to 
'Burmah in a crudely cured form for manufacture into cigars, wliich are 
known as “ Burmali Cigars ” or “ Burmab Cheroots ” ; cigars arc 
also manufactured in 8outhcrn India, and are known as “ Trichinopoly 
Cigars.” 

During recent years, tlie manufacture of cigarettes has been taken 
up ill this country, and small works have sprung up in Bengal and 
in other provinces, but iii Behar an Anglo-Ameri(jan Syndicate 
have set up a large cigarette factory with up-to-date machinery at 
Monghyr. 

Yet India imports a very large amount of cheap American 
cigarettes. 

The railway rates for manufactured tobacco, whether it is the 
production of the country or of any foreign land, are the same, 
t'iz.y 

I'ob.occo, coujitry maiiutvctured , , . 3r<l class railway risk. 

2nd class owner’s risk. 

Tobacco, imported 3rd class at railway risk. 

2nd class at owner’s risk. 


But unmanufactured (but crudely cured) Indian Tobacco is carried at 
1st class rate. 

The 3rd class rate equals to frd pie per maund per mile, 

The 2nd class rate equals to J pie per maund per mile, 
and the 1st class rate is equivalent to }rd pie per maund per mile. 
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Area (in mei) during the year$ 1908-09 to WWU, 


FroTittoe. 

1908-00. 

1900-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-18, 

1018-14. 

1914-U 

. . 

870,600 

325,324 

823,669 

806,800 

818,700 

819,400 

322,700 

IbdrM . . , 

173,703 

200,931 

221,677 

192,205 

205,699 

207,819 

227,182 

Bomb«y . 

71,404 

91,037 

91,880 

68,286 

71,942 

89,401 

88,467 

8)od 

6,731 

10,536 

9,099 

9,766 

7,456 

8,404 

9,945 

igr« 

59,137 

70,128 

79,627 

76,778 

68,135 

60,797 

85.15^ 

Oadli . 

0,006 

15,722 

18,238 

17,667 

13,554 

14,611 

17,621 

Bihar aou Orlua . 

110,600 

115,100 

114,200 

116,300 

106,300 

115,800 

105,500 

Paojab , 

30,351 

56,637 

64,052 

76,430 

47,451 

49,425 

63,88r 

Upper Burma . 

18,300 

36,536 

36,766 

29,670 

29,670 

34,003 

32,539 

Lower Burma . 

40,856 

45,730 

60,299 

59,228 

58,458 , 

61,293 

itm 

Centra] Provmcei . 

11,365 

16,328 

17,646 ! 

17,958 

18,216 

12,061 

15,935 

Berar 

15,630 ; 

16,286 

12,794 j 

8,489 

11,453 

14,146 

13,319 

Ataam . 

10,073 ' 

6,770 

7,585 } 

8,384 

8,992 

8,481 

9,518 

Korth-Woet Fron- 
tier. 

6,400 

7,316 

9,174 j 

12,447 

8,737 

5,421 

7,314 

ijmei-Mtrwura 

4 , 

80 

36' 

7 i 

40 

2 

25 

Coorg 

15 

58 


38 ' 

23 

. “‘1 

a 

I'OLU 

953,712 ^ 

i 

1,013,362 

1,067,682 , 

998,943 ! 

' 964,726 

1,001,710 i 

1,056,349 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 


Matches. 


A great deal has been said in connection'with the failure of the 
Ahmedabad Match Factory, which some attributed to the railway ratea 
on the part of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway being 
higher for the Indian manufactured article than for the imported article. 
Whether ‘the failure was due to this reason or not it is difiicult 
to aay. In the Indian Forest Memoirs, Volume II, Part I, Economic 
Product Series, however, the chief reasons ascribed for the failure of 
match factories in India were 

(1) the wrong choice of factory sites and unsuitable wood^; 

(2) absence of expert advice ; and 

(3) the price of chemicals used in match factories being dearer in 

India than in other match manufacturing countries. 

The general classification of Matches is : — 

Fourth class at owner’s risk ; or equal to 80 pic pet maund 
per mile. 

Fifth class at railway risk, or equal to 1 pie per maund per 
mile. 


But there are special rates from tlie ports (for the imported matcheft 
naturally) to the interior. For instance the rate from Howrah to— 


Patna 
Luoke-serai 
Moiighyr . 


■I 


.) 


is O.U4 |HT maund which woiks out ^2, -00 
and •I'iS pic per maund per mile rospoctivcly. 


The rate from Patna is at railway risk while the other two are owner’s 
risk rates. These rates may be attributed to river competition. 

There are also special rates for the following places, which compare 
as under with the ordinary 4th class rates— 


— 

Special ratcH 
from Howrah. 

Ordinary 
owner’s rinir 
rates from 
Howrah ; 

4th cloBH. 

Agw 

Rh. a. r. 

2 4 2 

Rs. A. P. 

3 7 4 

FarraUiabau . . 

2 7 5 

3 6 3 

Hathru 

2 3 7 

3 7 5 

Misapore 

1 10 8 

2 0 4 



Tk i^iBti&cation on the part of the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Eailway for special low liiileage rates for Matches from the Bombay 
port was perhaps the quotation of the above special rates from Calcutta 
by the East Indian Railway. 

As has already been argued in the chapter on “ External and Internal 
Trade,” although there is some sort of justification for the low rates 
from the ports to the interior because of large number of wagons re- 
turning empty in this direction (which however is not the case in the 
case of the traffic from the direction of Bengal to Northern India) 
there is no case that the imported articles can not bear a higher rate. 
It has not been shown that the traffic from Bombay to Northern India 
in Matches will not move in the absence of the lower rates than 4th 
class. Simply because Calcutta granted lower rates for imported 
matches, Bombay granted the same rates. 

If however similar rates to those from Calcutta were considered 
essential on the part of the Bombay lines from Bombay it is question- 
able why similarly calculated rates could not be granted from 
Ahmedabad for tlie locally manufactured articles. It may be true 
that on the ground that the lead from Bombay being greater than from 
Ahmedabad the Bombay Baroda line will justify lower mileage 
rates from Bombay than from Ahmedabad, but on the ground that 
imported traffic receives better consideration in the matter of low 
mileage rates and because of the factor in the matter of traffic in 
matches from Ahmedabad to upcountry is in the direction in which 
empties are returning, as in the case of Bombay traffic, Ahmedabad 
might claim similar consideration, as the imported traffic from 
Bombay. But an examination of the recently notified rates for matches, 
however, shows that for despatches from Ahmedabad the rates are 
cheaper than those from Bombay, where the distances from Ahmedabad 
are loss, although the Bombay rate may be based on a lower rate per 
maund, due to the longer bad on Bombay traffic. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Mica. 

India ranks first amongst tbe principal mica-producing countries of 
the world, and the percentage of its output to the world s production of 
Mica is over 70 per cent ; then come the United States of America and 
Canada. 

More than half the Indian pnaluction is contributed by Behar and 
Orissa — the mica mines lying in the districts of Ilazaribagh, (lava and 
Monghyr. Madras contributes a little less than 25 per cent, cliielly 
from the Nellore District, Ajmer and Marwara the remaining i })er 
cent. Mysore produced a small (piantity for the years li)00 to !!)13. 

A statement is given below showing the ))roduction of mica for the 
years 1909 to 1913 


Nttinc of l*ro\ino<‘. 

1909. 

1910. j 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 



('wt. ! 

1 

Cwl. 

(’wl. 

('wl. 

B'*hnr ami OiiHfca 

22,0SI 


25.225 

29,(i.53 

32,579 

Madras .... 

S.9lh 

.•{.850 1 

7.402 

1:1,484 

1 10,801 

Hajputuna 

1.S7I 

757 I 

1 

1,191 

050 

1,953 

Mysore .... 


1 

i 

18 


29 

Total 


22,099 ! 

33,890 

43,8.32 ' 

' 45,422 


The exports of Indian mica during the years 1910-11 to 1913-14 
were as under * 


Cwts. 

1910 - 11 42,593 

1911 - 12 48,871 

1912 - 13 . . 

1913 - 14 03,891 

Comparison of figures of export with those of production shows that 
there has been an excess of exports over production. This is due to 
the fact that all the mica raised does not figure in the returns and that 
under-statement is employed as a means of evading royalty. 





Bxoe^ for the period 1913-U there has been a rise in the quahlit* 
OX^ited due to the following lewoiie 

" The incieaae is ktgely due to the invention oimicmte,*m which 
small and inexpensive sheets of mica are cemented together with 
shellac under pressure, with the production of large sheets costing much 
less than the natural sheets of equal size. The decreased cost of this- 
material led to the increased application of mica in the arts, especially 
for electrical insulation. Further — more scrap mica, formerly toown 
away, is now ground up and used for boiler and pipe lagging, as a lubri* 
cant and for wall paper and paints.” 

Of the quantity exported the share of the United Kingdom amount* 
ing to 59-0 per cent., but much of the mica sent here is sold for trans* 
mission to the continent and America. 

The mica sent direct to America brought a higher price than that 
sent to other countries, for instance the price of 1 cwt. of mica in the 
United Kingdom was £5-17 while that in the United States was 
£5*26. 

Now as to railway rates ; the General Classification of mica is second 
class (J pie per maund per mile), and the following are the special 
quotations for mica over the East Indian Railway and the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway. 


Pistanoo 
to Calcutta. 

Station. 


Rak' per 

maund. 

Rato per 
maund per 
mile. 

Milos. 



Rs. A. P. 

Pics. 

228 

Jhajha .... 

. . . 1 

0 4 9 

•25 

245 

Kodarma 


0 4 9 

•23 

200 

Giridih .... 

. 1 

0 4 9 

•27 

305 

Nawadah 


0 4 9 

•18 

Through rates 


Station. 

Ha to per 
Maund. 

E. I. R. 

B., B. A C. 

I. R. 


i 

Hs. i. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Ra. A. p. 

Ajmere 


1 7 9 

1 1 0 

0 6 9 

Beawar . 


18 8 

1 1 0 

0 7 8 

Sandra 

i 

•*. j 

1 8 11 

1 1 0 

0 7 11 

Tlie East Indian Railway proportion of the through rates works out 
to *26 pie per maund per mile. 


* Mioamto is manufactured in the Eaat Inifian Railway Workahopa at Jama^por^ 
and also been made experimentally at Kodarma^ in Haaaribagh Pietriot* 
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Tbe Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway pioportioni work 
out to *34 pie per mannd per mile from Ajmer and B^war for 235^ 
and 268 miles respectively. 

The following are the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
rates to Bombay 


Diitonceto 

Bombay. 

Station. 

Rato per 
maund. 

Rate per 
niatmd per 
mile. 

MUes. 


Ra. A. p. 

Pieu. 

613 

A j mere 

1 0 4 

•32 

681 

Beawur 

0 15 2 

•31 

557 

Bhilwara 

1 0 0 

•34 

564 

Mandal 

1 0 3 

•35 

625 

Nasirabad 

1 0 3 

•31 

672 

Scndra 

0 11 11 

' 

1 




CHAPTER XXX 


Salt. 

Salt is very largely in demand, and the people of India being poor 
cheap salt is essential. Cattle are also given salt. 

The use of imported salt is chiefly confined to Bengal and Assam, 
and the average yearly imports of salt during 1908-09 to 1913-14 were 
from— • 


llnlU'tl Kingdom 

Tons. 

1(54, .541 

Aden 

92,295 

Spain 

91,509 

Arabia 

05,006 

%I>t 

57,102 

(lennatiy 

50,833 

Italian Kast Africa 

23,875 

Other coimtiict) 

1,018 

Averaoe annual total 

. .552,299 


Compared with the period 1903-04 to 1907-08, there was an increase 
in imported salt, as the annual average quantity imported was 484,940 
tons in 1903-04 to 1907-08. 

There has also been an increase in the production of salt in India, 
as in 1909 the production was 1,188,073 tons, while in 1913 it was 
1,299,281 tons. 

The increased out-put as well as increased import of foreign salt were 
due to its greater demand consequent on the r^uction of Re. 1 per 
maund in the salt tax. The salt manufactured in the country and 
imported by sea amounted annually to over If million tons. The con- 
Bumpton thus amounted to 13 J lbs, per head of the total population. 

Bombay and Madras are the chief centres for the manufacture of sea 
salt, and lake salt is obtained from Rajputana, Coast of Cutch and Sind, 
t’w., Sambhar, Didwana and Pachpadra. The distribution of Sambhar 
salt extends to the Central Provinces and Behar in spite of the influx 
of foreign salt. 

The Pachpadra salt not only serves its own area but finds market in ' 
the United Provinces and in Central India. 

Rock salt is obtained from the Punjab salt range, Kohat in the 
North-West Frontier Province, and Mandi State. The distribution of 
this salt occupies the whole of the Cis-Indus Punjab. It is con- 
sumed to a considerable extent in the country east of the river 
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Qogra and in the Eastern Districts of the North-West Provinces. This 
salt is also used by the people as a condiment, medicinally, and for 
religious purposes. Among Hindus it is used everywhere in small 
quantities throughout Northern India. 

Kohat Salt.— The city of Peshawar is the principal mart for this salt. 

A considerable proportion of the salt here is exported across the borders 
to meet the wants of the trans-border tril>es. 

Mandi Salt.— The salt is consumed in the British District of Kangra 
(including its sub-division of Kulu) and JSimla, and the Hill States which 
import it are Mandi. Suket, Bilaspur, Bam])iir. Bushahr and Chamba. 

A statement is appended below showing details of salt traffic carried Rwlrnff 


by different railways during 1912 and the earnings do 

rived therefrom 

_ Trajfic tn^ofl 
and ratu 

Rjulway. 

Quantity. 

Kaniinga. 

therefor. 


Iona. 

Ra. 


Bengal Xappiir 

13(1,1)13 

S.!)th.55i) 


Bumbay, Hnnala and Crntnil imh.i . 

IS0,S.S7 

(l,S0,74S 


Kaatern Bengal 

1(M).223 

.5,12,171 


KaHt Indian 

3(K),3()7 

13.75,853 


(In-nt Indian IVninsula .... 

2 .'> 1 ), 02 (» 

23 . 54,723 


Madras, and Soulhcni Mahrutta 

lo0..5('» 

10,23.203 


Niiuun's (Juaranlnod Stat»' 

.3d,77!) 

1,03,103 


North . . . . 

151,787 

0,71. .547 


Oudh and Hohdkhund .... 

.51),SJ)2 

3,30,523 


South Indian .... 

1 . 3 . 5,731 

5 , 52.373 


Ahsa in Bengal ..... 

.33,t)(N) 

1,24,724 


Bengal and North W<"'t(‘rn 

127,.3!)(i 

5,''00,800 


dodhpur Bikanncr 

44,(M).3 

2,11,404 


Roiulkluind and Kumaon 

3I,17() 

1.32,034 


Ilcngoh Branch and Hyderabad (hKla\an 




V'allcy Railway 

15,H50 

1,22,420 



At the time the (Jovernment sanctioned the revised minimum rates 
for coal, a proposal was made by tlie late Sir Edward Baker, the then 
Finance Minister, for the adoption of the coal rates for salt. This pro- 
posal received a good deal of attention both on the part of the railways 
and of the Railway Department of the (government of India, and it was 
held that the proposed jeduced rates were not needed, and if at all 
introduced would involve a very lieavy loss in the revenue as there 
would not be a corresponding rise in the traffic. Salt rates were, 
however, reduced to a certain extent.* 

The principal salt despatching stations on the Great Indian Peninsula 0. 1 P. By. 
Railway and the weight of traffic despatched therefrom in 1912 were 


MauntiH. 


1. Dadttr 74(1,840 

2. Thana 1,414,314 

3. Karla 477,340 

4. Vid Idgah (from tSaiiibhar-Hajputana-Malwa Railway) . .')4(1,(J74 

5. Fj(J Dadar(froni Hliaynder) 2,215,303 


* In fast, the Railway Board bad {ssuod a circular embodying the minimum raie» 
for Salt on the same basis as for coal, but this was kept in abeyance for a year and then 
withdrawn. 



4H MONOORAPB ON INDIAN RAILWAY RATB8, 

The scale rate for salt on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway is 


Pie per maund per mile For distances. 

‘33 1 to 150 milee. 

•50 , . 15lto400 „ 

•25 401 to 800 „ 

•20 . 801 and beyond 

The weight of traffic from Dadar to vid Poona was 136,288 raaunds. 
■This traffic was for the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway stations. 
The Great Indian Peninsula Railway proportions of the through rates 
varied between Re. 0-3-1 and Re. 0-1-6. The average rate worked out 
to Re. 0-1-9 whichjon the distance from Dadar to vid Poona, 114 miles, 
*comes to -18 pie per maund per mile. The weight of traffic from Dadar 
to vid Nagpur was 169,520 maunds, and the present rate for this is 
Re. 0-9-2 per maund which works out to *21 pie per maund per mile. 

The despatches from Thana were chiefly to— 


Distance 
in miles. 

To 

Weight. 

Rate per maund. 

Pie per 
maund per 
mile. 

1 



Maunds. 

i 

Rh, a. r. 


600 

Fid Nagpur , 

1 

101,677 

0 0 2 

•22 

99 

Vid Poona .... 

278,686 

0 1 0 

( 21 




(Average rate) 

j 2. 

142 1 

Vid Manmad . , 

233,920 

0 3 11 

'33 

272 

Vid Hotgi .... 

205,515 

0 4 8 





(Avoiage rate) 

f ‘205 

m 

Tid Wadi .... 

145,791 

0 4 4 

(Average rate) 

i 


The Great Indian Peninsula Railway proportions of the special 
through rates from Thana to vid Poona for Southern Mahratta Railway 
stations vary between Re. 0-1-8 and Re. 0-2-11 per maund. In the 
'oase of vid Hotgi the special through rates vary between Re. 0-3-11 
:and Be. 0-6-6. 
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The bookings from Kark were to 


DitUnM 
in milet. 

To 

Weight. 

lUte per maund, 

Pie per 
maund per 
mile. 



Maanda. 

Ra. A. p. 


511 

Vid N&gpur . . 

02,244 

0 0 2 

•21 

153 

Vrd Manmad 

52,089 

0 3 10 

•3006 

no 

Vid Poona .... 

110,867 

1 

0 1 9 

(Average rate) 

S 

283 

Vid Uoigi .... 

00,424 

4) 4 0 

1 (Average rate) 

] .. 


The Great Indian Peninsula Railway proportions of the special 
through rates from Karla to via Ilotgi vary between Re. 0-3-9 and 
Re. 0-6-5, whereas for vid Poona the proportion of the special through 
rates vary between Re. 0-1-6 and Re. 0-2-11. 

The despatches from vid Idgah, Agra, t.e., traffic in Sambhar salt, 
were to ■ 


Digtance 
in miles. 

To 

Weight. 

Average rate jier j 
maund. j 

Pio per 
maund 
per mile. 


1 

MaUndfl. 

i 

Ra. A. r. 


803 

Bengal Nagpur Railway vtd 
Nagpur. ‘ 

336,472 

0 9 1 

'13 

868 

Mndras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway vid Poona. 

301,138 

0 1 11 

•26 

1030 

Nirain's Guaranteed State 
Railway vid Wadi. 

593,617 ' 

0 6 4 

•073 

191 

Lalitpur .... 

00,594 

0 5 9 

•36 

646 

Akola .... 

59,094 

0 8 3 

1 

*16 

1 
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The traffic from vid Dadar (Bhayndar) to the important stationa 
were ^ 


Diotanco 
in milc‘ 0 . j 

To 

* 

Weight. 

Rate per maund. 

Pie per 
maund per 
mile. 



Mauneb. j 

Rs. A. P. 


510 

Vid Nagpur 

336,472 1 

0 10 9 

•25 

11.5 

Vid i'ooiia .... 

301,138 ! 

1 0 2 0 

1 (Average rate) 

1 

1 -20 

372 

VidWl .... 

593,017 

i 0 6 8 

•21 

420 

Chanda .... 

47,560 * 

' 0 11 3 

•32 

349 

Gulbarga . . . . ! 

53,300 

0 7 9 

•27 

359 

I Akola 

59,094 

1 0 8 4 

1 

•28 


The Great Indian Peninsula Kailway proportions of through rates 
from vid Dadar to vid Poona vary between Re. 0-3-1 and Re. 0-3-5 
per maund ; similarly in case of traffic from vid Dadar to vid Wadi 
the proportions of through rates vary between Re. 0-7-6 and Re. 

0-3-1. 

N, W. By. On the North Western Railway the following is the basis of scale 


rates for salt 

Pioper 

For diHtancfifi. 

maun<^ per mile. 

ith . 

. For the first (and up to) 150 miles 

>th . 

. For extra distances above 150 miles, not exceeding 
300 railc.s, to bo added to the charge for 150 miles. 

1th . 

. For extra distances above 300 miles, not exceeding 
450 miles, to l)o added to the charge for 300 miles. 

1th . 

. For extra distances above 4.00 miles to bo added to 
the charge for 450 miles. 


The principal salt despatching stations on the North Western Railway 
are shown below as well as the weight of traffic despatched therefrom 

1. Bhera and Khewra Branches. 

2. Kohat with out-agency. 

3. Stations on the Mari Attock Railway. 

4 Stations on the Lala Musa— Kundian and Kuudian Shershah 
sections, 

5, Kashalgarh Branch. 
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6. Karachi and Kiamari. 

7. Sukkur main and Bunder. 

and the traffic was mainly despatched to 



Weight in 
matinda of 
traftie in 
1012. 

A\ erage 
rate j>er 
tnaiind. 

Rs. A. r. 

1. Rawalpindi and Arsenal 

. 210.011 

0 ; 

l 0 

2. Peshawar City and Tantt. . 

Idd.SOT 

0 1 

1 0 

3. Jullundur Canit. and City . 

10S.320 

0 4 0 

4. Phixgwani 

105.2S0 

0 : 

1 0 

5. Saliaranpur and nd . . . . 

lOl.OC.l 

0 3 5 


On the Bou<fal Nagpur Railway the following scale of rates is in /i. N. Ry. 
force 


Per niamid 
p(.'r. riiik‘. 
l/3r(l 
8, -Till 
20/ lust h 

2/Otii 

T/autii 

r.;J7th 

IT/lOsth 

1/Oth 


For (}iN(anc<"«. 

I to OtHI iniK'fl 
00110 075 „ 
07tUo too „ 
■101 to 150 „ 
151 to 475 „ 
470 to 525 
520 to 550 „ 
551 to 000 „ 
00 1 miN nnd 
yond. 


The outward traffic in salt on the Bengal Nagpur Railway is from 
the following stations 



Average 

From 

'I’on-'. rate (>anied 


p('r maiind 


Rm. a. 

N'aupada dunction ...... 

21.7(K) 0 2 0 

(’dlcuUa SU'Atn Navigation Company vid Mmlumir 

32,017 0 4 2 

(!nat Indian PenniMila Railwav vid Nagpur . 

21,777 0 5 7 


The following are scale rates for salt over the Madras and Southern M. tb S. M. 
Mahratta Railway 


pt r niaund per 
mile. 

For di-l.iiK( ^ 

Pie. 

i.d . . 

1 to 75 mdes. 

Jth . . 

. Plus for distances 70 to 1.50 rnile^i. 

Jth . . 

„ 151 to 225 „ 

Jth . . 

„ 220 to 300 „ 

fill . . 

„ 30lto4fXJ „ 

Jth . 

401 to 500 „ 

Jth* . 

. „ „ 501 to tiOO „ 

*th ’ , 

. „ „ above GOO „ 
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MONOGRAPH ON INDIAN RAILWAY RATES. 


Over this railway salt ia largely booked from Madras, Cbiima Ganjam, 
Singryakonda and Tada, and the average rates work out as under 



Weight in 
maunds. 

Average 
rate per 
maund. 



Rs. A. P. 

Madras .... 

. 1,510,144 

0 3 2 

(!huina (ianjiim 

. 265,320 

0 1 11 

Sijigrayakonda 

. 162,661 

0 4 5 

Tada .... 

103,769 

0 5 9 


E. L Ry, 


On the East Indian Railway the following scale of rates is applied to 
salt traffic : — 

Pio por manud 
per mile. 

For first 100 miles , -323 


For extra distances above 100 miles and up to 450 miles . *17 

For extra distances above 450 *12 


The imported salt traffic of this railway is booked from the Khiddcr- 
pore Docks and Howrah (Sulkea Salt Golah) and most of this traffic is 
carried to stations up to Moghalserai ; beyond this the sphere of 1 he 
country salt comes in. This is due to the fact that the Sambhar salt 
lake is near the United Provinces and the people of this province prefer 
using country salt to imported salt. 

In 1912, the heaviest despatches from Howrah and the Kliidderpore 
Docks were to via Mokamch Ghat and the w'eight of traffic was 81,190 
tons and the average rate per maund worked out to Re. 0-3-8. There 
are special quotations for salt from Howrah and Kliidderjxjie Dochs to 
Bengal and North-'Western Railw’ay stations via Mokaineh Ghat and 
the East Indian Railway proportions of through rates vary between 
Re. 0-2-9 and Re. 0-3-4. 

0. R. Ry. On the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway the scale rate for salt is based 
at Jth pie per maund per mile. 

The receipts of this traffic were chiefly from 

Maunde. 

1. Like salt from Sambhar (ti’d Ca^^nporo) . . 488,814 

2. Kock salt from Nort,h Western Railway {vid Snharanpur) 632,639 

3. Lake salt from Rnjpatana-Afalwa Railway (vid Ghazia* 

bad and rtd Delhi) 375,803 

B. B. A 0. L On the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway the following 
liy- scale of rate is charged for salt traffic 

For distances. 

l)er mile. 

0-23 • • . • . • t • • 1 to 100 milea. 

0*20 ,• 101to300 „ 

O-IO . . . . • . . • 301 to 600 „ 

0*06 • • • • over 600 „ 
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The weight of salt traffic carried by the Rnmbay» Ba^’oda and Central 
India Railway in 1912 was 186,887 tons. 

Sea salt is despatched from Bhayuder (near Bombay). Salt is also 
sent from Sambhar, Pacbpadra and Kharago^ia and is consumed largely 
in Rajputana, Central India. Kathiawar ainl sent to the United Pro- 
vinces as well. Bhaynder, Sambhar, Pachpadra and Kharngoda are 
all on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

The average annual production of salt in various ]>rovincos in India 
for the years 1909 to 1913 were 

Toai. 


.tnntui/ pro- 
dueUofi ^ 
Indian Bait, 


Bombay and Sindh . 481,879 

Northern India (including Rajputana and Punjab) , . 404,280 

Madraa . 388,431 


while Bombay and Madras accounted for Sea Salt, the northern 
India produced Lake Salt and Rock Salt. 

A point arises as to whether tin* rates for mineral class goods cannot 
be applied to Salt (the mineral class goods rates are given in Chajd-er 
XXVI), from the Kliewro Salt range, for it is roek salt. 

When the reduction in the rate for salt to the same basis as for coal 
was considered it was maintained by railways that a reduction of even 
6 to 8 annas a maund meant a heavy loss to railways on the existing 
traffic, wliereas the retail jiriec of half a seer of salt bimolited to the 
extent of say 1 J-pic only. It was, however, pointed out by some that 
a reduction of say 6 annas per maund would involve a reduction of 
Rs. 132-0-0 to a merchant ordeiing 350 maunds of salt, and he would 
then be able to give a little mere salt for the same price even to the 
lotail ]»urcliaser of even half a seer, which would increas<^ the quanti- 
ty for consumption by men and cattle, and thus increase the con- 
sumption and reduce the price. In any case, it was lield by railways 
that the reduction would not henefU the lailway earnings and profits. 


2l2 
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APPENDIX I. 


Rates of the Assam-Bent, al Railway. 

The Assam-15on"al Railway is .subject to coiupt'titiou with water 
transport almost throughout the whole length of its sy.stem, and this 
accounts for the low rates tliat were in operation on this railway from 
the very first, tra(‘es of which still remain, although during recent year? 
there has been a free interchange of views with the Steamer Companies 
and it has been possible thereby to raise mtes to the muiual advantage 
of both concerned. 

The As.sam-Ikmgal Railway have their ])ort at Chittagong, 
and if that is the outh*t for the whole of the exjiort trallie. that 
originates on that railway they will get a very good lead. Ihit 
Chittagong does not export very largely. The main reason for this is 
that the sea freights from Calcutta and the trade conditions of 
Calcutta favour the latter a.s a port for the trallie which has its origin 
on the Assam-Beiigal Railway, e.xcept that Chittagong exports tea whiidi 
is sent direct from the tea gardens packed and ready for shipment 
principally to America and London through (dan Line Steamers. 
Chittagong cx[)orts ric(‘ to the coast ports on the (Viroinandel Coast and 
to the Laccadives, Maldives, and the Andamans. TIktc are also 
some jute baling companies at Narainganj, at Chandjiur and at 
Chittagong, which send jute to Dumh'e and other places through 
Clan Line Steamers, but as Caleutta buys jute both for the local 
mills and for export and mixes jute of various places, and thus 
secures a better price for the mixed (quality, Chittagong cannot get 
a.s much traffic as it ought to get from places close to it. Tdierc*. is a 
baling press at Chittagong, which lias not been used so much for |ute 
as for cotton. 


Merchandise traffic. 

Dealing with the merchandise traific, it is observed that during 
the year 1013-11, which was a good year for the ABSum-Bengal railway, 
rice, tea, jute, coal, salt and kerosine oil were the most important items 
of traffic. 

Rice. 

The great portion of the rice traffic is consigned to th^ Chittagong 
Strand Road Station, where it is received in the godowns of merchaiita 
and sold gradually and despatched according to demand. 

Rice is also booked locally and despatched vid Tinsukia and via 
Chandpur, the principal despatching stations being those on the length 
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Singarbeel to Badarpur and Daulatganj to Harinarainpur, Ashuganj, 
Chanmoohani. 

As already remarked, the railway rates on tl\e Assam-Bengal Eail- 
way were originally fixed on a low basis as it was considered that in view 
of the steamer freights being very cheap the railway ^ould not attract 
the traffic without low rates ; therefore, the highest rate for grain in- 
cluding rice in wagon loads was fixed at -^th pie pei maund per mile, 
which is indeed very low when it is considered that this was the rate 
charged even for short hauls. 

In good years (such as was in 1912) there is a large export of rice 
from Chittagong, whereas in years of shortage rice is imported into 
Chittagong by sea from Burma and then sent by rail to stations on the 
ABsam-Bengal Railway. 

In the year 1907, the Assam-Bengal Railway authorities thought it 
fit to enhance the rate for the imported rice instead of letting it remain 
at ith pie per maund per mile. The rate introduced in the year 1907 
for rice booked from Chittagong was as follows 


For (lietanccs up to 125 miles plus hIioiI dis- 

tauco charge Jth pio her maund per mile. 

Plus for any distance in excess of 125 miles 

up to 250 miles .... ^th „ „ 

Plus for any distance in excess of 250 miles ^th „ „ 

This enhanced scale was only applied to despatches from Chittagong, 
but the rate of ^th pie remained in force both in respect of local traffic 
and for traffic in rice from Assam-Bengal Railway stations to Chitta- 
gong for export. 

In 1913, however, the rate of ^th pie for short distances was abolished 
and the following scale was introduced generally : — 

From 1 to 100 miles .... pii pio per maund per mile. 

From 101 to 150 mdes .... Re. 0-2-1 per maund. 

Beyond 150 miles Jth pio „ „ 


This scale remained in operation until 31st December 1915 but with 
effect from 1st January 191G the following scale took its place 

From I to 125 miles . . . .Jth pie per maund per mile. 

From 126 to 250 miles . . . . ^th „ 

Abovo^ 250 miles 1th „ 

Seeing that the above scale has not diverted traffic from the railway 
it can safely be said that it is such as the traffic can bear. Rice traffic 
is subject to a terminal charge of 6 pies per maund. 
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During the year 1913-14, the weight and earnings from rice tmfhc 
were as follows : — 

Rice in the IiumIv (paiUK) . . . til. 210 tons Us. 2, IS 01 J 

Rice not in till' husk . . . 121,222 „ „ o, 40, 227 


Tc(h 

Tea is the next item of importance from the point of view of revoinie. 
During the year 1013-14, tea l»ronght in a return of Ks. 5,10,(;(l7 
altluiugh its weight was but 41.7‘J13 tons (halt which was carried lo 
the extent of 11,020 tons on tlie As.‘<iim-Bengal Ihiilway during the 
same year brought a return of Its. 1,50,310). 

75 pr cent, of the tea produced in Upper Assam .south of the river 
Brahmaputra is secured to the Assiim-Beiigal Ilailway and a good 
portion of it i.s brouglit to Chittagong bv rail for direct shipment to 
England and America. The Kail wav also get.s tea for carriage to 
Calcutta from those parts. While tea from Sylhet and Caeliar districts 
to ('hittagong intended for direct shipment is cliargcd a slightly higher 
raU‘, that for Calcutta marktd- is not. 'Flic rate to (3iittagoiig from 
Sylhet and Cachar was originally fixed at • 40 pie per maund per mile, but 
ill order to encourage direct shipment a reduction of 25 }x*r cent, was 
tuado owing to the depressed state of the iudustry. This low rate re- 
mained in force for a number of years, but the later prosperity induced 
tie' ;Vs.sam-Bongal Railway to reconsider the rate, and with effect from 
1st April 1910 it was re.storod to the former level/ viz., '10 pie per 
maund per mile. 

As regards tea from Sylhet and C’acliar for sale in C'alcutta, tiie 
As.sam-Bengal Railway rates to Cliandpur are lower than *40 pic (the 
rate (‘barged on traffic lo Chittagong). Th(‘ reason for this low rate is 
that while the steamer compani(‘H have rat(‘S on low basis from tlic 
Brahmaputra river stations, their charge from (4iandpur to Calcutta 
i.s comparatively higher, and the Assam-Bengal Railw^ay have naturally 
to keep down their rates to Chandpur or else the traffic will not come 
to the railway at all but will <20 direct from the gaid‘‘ns to the river 
stations on the Kusiyara river. From Chandpur to (Calcutta the 
rate for tea is the same by the direct steamer despatch service r d 
Sumlerbund as by the combined river and rail route via Goalando, but 
the traffic is carried from Chandpur onwards to (Calcutta by river in 
order to save transhipment at (b)alando. 

We have dealt with rates for tea fnmi the Sylhet and Cachar dis- 
tricts and we shall now refer to the Upper As.sam tea rates. This traffic 
comc.s over the hill .section of the A.ssam-Bcngal Railway. 'Hie principal 
traffic i.s rid Tinsukia from the Dibru-Sadya Railway. During tlie 
year 1912 the via Tinsukia traffic alone brought the Assam-Bengal 
Railway a revenue of Rs. 1,3<),576. The tea rate from Tinsukia 
to Chittagong was Re. 1 per maund for 80 lbs. of tea nett. 
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The steamer companies were recently approached by the 
Assam-Bengal Railway with a view to agreeing to an enhancement in 
the rate seeing that the railway was carrying the great bulk of the 
traffic to Chittagong and it was no gain to the steamers to keep their 
rates low for this traffic ; and in this view they seem to have agreed, 
for it has been found possible for the railway to increase the rate by 
about 12 J per cent, all round from the Upper Assam to Chittagong and 
the charge from Tinsukia to Chittagong is Re. 1-2 for 80 lbs. nett (or 
say one maund) which works out to about *37 pie per maund per mile 
for a distance of 574 miles. 

The Assam valley tea for Calcutta finds its way via Gauhati and the 
river steaipcrs. The traffic is from stations of the Assam-Bengal 
Railway on the length from Digani to Kampur and Jamgin to 
Tinsukia. The rates from these stations to via Gauhati work out 
to about ird pie per maund per mile. For instance, the rates from 
Sibsagar and Titabar to via Gauhati are Re. 0-7-0 and Re. 0-6-0 per 
ma\md for 257 and 210 miles respectively. The through rates by 
the rail route to Khidderpore Docks (Calcutta) via Gauhati and 
Aniingaon are the same as those obtainable by the combined rail and 
river route (over the Assam-Bengal Railway and Indian General and 
River Steam Navigation Companies steamer despatch service) to 
Steamer Companies’ tea transit sheds at Khidderpore via Gauhati 
and Sunderbunds. 

According to the Assam-Bengal Railway, Goods Tariff (part 1 1, 
issue No. 5), in force from 1st June 1916, the through rates compare 
as follows but the cargo service rates are lower 


Rate per chest of 80 lbs. 


From 

To Calcutta 
{ Kliiddorporo J.)ocks) 
vid Gauhati, Amin- 
gaon and Santahar 
over Assam- 
licngal and Eastern 
Bengal Radways, 

To Calcutta 
(Khidderpore 
River Steam 
Navigation 
Companies tea 
transit sheds) 

Vid Gauhati, and 
Sunderbunds by 
rail and despatch 
service. 

To Calcutta 
vid A.ssam- 
Bengal Railway 
and the cargo 
service vid 
Gauhati. 


1 

Rs. A. r. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

Sibsagnr Road 

13 0 i 

1 3 0 

0 11 3 

Latekajan Siding . 

1 2 0 

1 2 0 

0 13 f: 

Dufalt Siding 

1 2 0 

1 2 0 

0 13 1 
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From the same tariff it Ls also observed that the above rates are 
lower than the rates obtainable via Chandpnr as the following compari- 
son will show 


From 

To Calcutta t't<| 
Chandpur over 
the Aiw-im-Rengal 
Railway and the 
Steamer Cempanu'a 
despatch servieo 
ri4 Suiulerhuiuis. 

To Calcutfa Wd 
Chandpur and 
(loalando over 
tlie comhined rail 
and river route. 

To Calcutta tirf 
('Imndpur and 
cargo service. 


Rs. I*. 

1 

IN A. 1'. 

Rs. A. r. 

Sibaagar Road 

1 U 11 

1 1) 11 

1 5 n 

Latekajan 8idiug . 

1 S S 

1 8 S 

i :i 11 

Dufalt .Siding 

1 S .-i 

1 8 

j i :i 8 


Since tliesi* ratcvS of I9lt) tariff there has been an increase by about 
12. 5 per cent, in the rates by mutual eonstmt between the Assam-Bengal 
Ibailway and tlu' .steamer companies. 

The. feature of the tea traflic of the As.sam-JhMigal Railway is that 
while they secure to the Chittagong jmrt the tea from the gardens when 
su(’h tea is intended for direct despatch to England or America, the tea 
inti'iidod for local coi)sum])tion in India and for the IVrsian (lulf trade 
and Russia a.s well as t<'a that is sold aft«‘r being blended in the Calcutta 
market c(»mes to ('alcutta. 

Uiilil such time as the managing agents of th(‘ tea gardens or other 
people start testing and blendmg tea at Chittagong and make 
it ji, market for side there is litth‘ hope of Chittagong securing most 
of this business. 

At present the Railway ('(mipany praeti(;ally do all the busim^Rs 
in connection with the clearing and forwarding from Chittagong on 
behalf of th(? t<*a gardens. In the past th(‘ sea freight to England 
has been the same from Chittagong as from Calcutta. 


J}>(€, raw. 

The jute traffic of the Assiim-Bengal Railway may be divided under 
-the following heads :~ 

(1) Full pressed bales from Narainganj and Chandpur for over- 

seas export. • 

(2) Loose jute from Assam-Bengal Railway stations on the Chitta- 

gong and Badarpur districts for Chandpui and Akhaura 
for baling houses or ultimate despatch to Calcutta for mill 
consumption oi for mixing and baling. 
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(3) Jute from baling centres from this railway to vid Chandpur . 

for Calcutta for mill consumption. 

(4) Loose jute and unpressed jute from stations in the Assam 

Valley to Chandpur and vid. 

Before the jetties came into existence at Chittagong, the export traffic 
used to be carried by small sea going vessels (both sailing and steam). 
When the jetties came into existence the Assam-Bengal Railway, in 
order to encourage shipment vid the Cliittagong port, quoted a 
rate of Re. 0-8-0 per bale in 189Q from Chandpur to Chittagong but 
without any effect. Four years later they made a further reduction 
in the way of rebates calculated on the following basis 


Bales. 

Mauneb. 


Kebate. 

20,000 

1,00,000 hut under 

30,000 bales G pics per bale 

30,000 

1,50,000 „ 

40,000 „ 

1 anna „ „ 

40,000 

2,00,000 „ 

50,000 „ 

n „ ., 

50,000 

2,50,000 and upwards 


2 annas. 


These rates (i.e., the total rates deducting the rebate) arc more or less 
in force to-day, with this difference that the rate is Re. 0-0-0 per maund, 
but Re. 0-3-0 per maund rebate is granted for quantities of 1,00,000 
And more despatched in a season so that the net rate is 6 annas. 

The rates from Chandpur and Naraingunge are as follows 


Jute in lull pressed hales of 5 maunds each. 


From 

TO 

Per bal(‘S of 

5 maunds. 

✓ 

Rkmauks. 



Rs. 1*. 


XJhandpur . 

Cliittagong, (3ut- 
tagong Fort or 
.Strand lload. 

! 

0 9 0 

1 1 

In addition to thia rate, *n 
extra charge of Rc. 0-1-3 
per bale na jetty charge and 
Re. 0-4-0 per 5 maunds 
pucca bales as river due is 
levied and these charges are 
to be entered in invoices and 
receipts, except in the case 
of a few Grras who have 
their Agents at Chittagong 
to pay the jetty charge and 
river dues. 

1 

I^araingnnj 

Chittagong, Chit- 
tagong Port or 
Strand Hoad 
vid wagon 

ferry at Ashu- 
ganf. 

0 13 0 

j Ditto. 

1 

1 

I 
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A rebate over the Assam-Bengal Railway on the followin<» quant ition 
of jute in full pressed bales of 5 inaunds eaeh is made at the end of 
the season from July to June inclusive 


20, (KH) hut under huU*s . 

30,000 „ -HMhK) „ . 

40 ,(>oo „ .. r>o.(K>o . 

50,0<t0 „ l.Od.lHHI ,, . 

1, 00, (KK) and upwards . 


. 0 pies per l‘al(‘ 

. I unnii per halo 
, 1 anna U pies jH'r hale 

. 2 annas piT hale 
. 3 annas per halo 


This rebate is onlv <;ivon when jute in “ Full pressed " bales is booked 
from a station on the A^'iunvlien^ml Railway and from Narainpnij 
via ('handpur or via waiiun ferry to ('hitta<:on^ port for direct export 
to countries out of India. 

The rate from Chandpur to ('hitta^u)ny^ inchidin;: the maximum 
rebate, comes to Re. O-fl-O j)er bale of 5 maunds or 1 \ j^ies per maund or 
say ‘133 pie per maund per mile, whiidi is indeed a very low rate' for a 
commodity like jute, but it cannot be helped unless the o<‘ean gom}^ 
steamer companies (('Ian Line Steamers) agree to reduce their freight, 
and thus enable the railway company to enhance their rate to the extent 
of the reduction made by th(‘ steamer company. AVhile it is true that 
the railway company lias ludped the steamer companies to incroufie their 
business it is also to be admitted that but for the calling of the steaimus 
at Chittagong the railway traflic could not have develojied much, and 
it is doubtful whether the steanu'r companies will tak(‘ such a step. 
Even if they take any aetion in this respect it may be in the direction 
of giving ('hittagong a lower freight in order to counterbalance, to a 
certain extent, the effect of lower st(‘amer freiglits from Calcutta, in 
order to attract more freight to Chittagong. But whether they will be 
so good as to let the* railway swallow the reduction they make is doubtful 
for the steamer companies must know that for the development of 
tratllc via the (liittagong port the railway company and the port are 
dejiendent on them. As for the railway enhancing its rates irresp(‘c- 
tive of any reduction made in the steamer freight it would perhaps 
not be wise for the railwav to do so for there is the competition with 
the country cTafts which can be renewed any moment and since the 
war has broken out more brigs have been built. 

Rates for loose jute from As.sam-lh‘ngal Railway stations to Chandpur 
have been rai.sed to the maximum permi.ssible ])lus terminal. 

The rates for baled jute from baling centres to Calcutta have been 
fixed on the basi.s of the maximum rates plus terminal for loose jute 
and the usual rebate in respect of baled jute only has been granted. 

Rates for jute from the undermentioned stations in Upp^r Aii.sam to 
via Chandpur aie on the following basis 


Kanipur and Gauhati • 
Jamunamukh 


. *13 pic per maund per mile. 

. *13 
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The cultivation of jute in Assam valley is being extended and it 
would be to the interest of the Assam-Bengal Eailway to encourage 
this traffic to Chandpur and Chittagong and low rates will not be against 
the interests of this railway until at least the cultivation is extensive. 

The total weight of jute carried by the Assam-Bengal Railway during 
the year 1913-14 was 85,848 tons, which gave them an earning oi 
Rs, 2,27,870 : a very large portion of this traffic is in jute baled from 
Chandpur and Narainganj to Chittagong and also in loose jute from 
places like Chaumuhani, Akhaura, Ashuganj to Chandpur and via 
Chandpur. 

Coal. 

(k)iil traffic of the Assam-Bengal Railway during 1913-14 amounted 
to 74,9G1 tons, with an earning of Rs. 1,92,073. Coal traffic is confined 
entindy to the requirements of the tea industry, jute presses, oil and 
saw mills. Coal is obtained either from the Assam Railways and Trading 
Companies mines at Lcdo or from the Bengal coal fields, coal in the 
latter case being brought up by water to 'Chandpur and despatched 
nnwaird by rail from there. In tlie case of coal coming up from the 
Bengal coal fields it is carried mainly during the slack season, special 
rates being quoted for the purpose of attracting this traffic to that 
season of the year. The following are the busy and the slack season 
rates from Chandpur (for Bengal coal) for all stations up to Badarpur on 
the north, Badarpur practically being the point, up to which Bengal 
coal goes. The places north thereof are supplied with coal from the 
3ioiih-cast Assam. 

Slack season rates. 

(January to June each year.) 

For (listancos up 4o 300 miles . . *10 pie per maimd per mile. 

Plus for any distance in excess of 300 

miles and up to 500 miles inclusivo *000 pio per raaund per mile. 

Plus for any distance in excess of 500 

“dies ’05 pio per inaund per milo. 


July to December each year. 


For distances up to 400 
miles. 

015 pio 

from Chandpur 

Plus for any distance 
in 0 X 0088 of 400 
miles. 

0*10 „ 

from Chandpur 


to Shahatali to Badar- 
pur including branches 
and Chittagong section, 

to stations beyond Badar- 
pur in force throughout 
the year. 


The collieries in North-East Assam occur in Ledo Valley. The 
Assam Railways and Trading Company first started operations at 
Makum in 1881. The average production of the Makum mines during 
i910-15 was 292,934 tons a year, as compared with 279,833 tons 
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during tlie previous period. The coal has the reputation of being a 
good fuel, and forms an excellent coke. The collieries are connected by 
the metre gauge railway with Dibrugarh and Saikaghat (Sadya) on the 
Brahmaputra river. Up to the year 1907-08 in terms of an agreement 
between the Inland Steamer Companies and the Assam Railways and 
Trading Company, all coal was brought down to Sadya and then sent 
onwards by water by the Brahmaputra and up the Surma Vall(*v 
distribution from various river ghats. 

The following rates were quoted in 1907-08 and the trafiic came to the 
railway : — 


For (liistancrs up to 1500 milos . , *11 pio p*T miiund pur inilo. 

Plus for any dihtaiu'C iti oxctss of ,‘{(H) 

miles and up to oOn inilo uulu.sn f ■(!(»(> „ ,, 

Plus foi any di^tanco in of r)tK) 

inil(‘8 . . . . Oo „ „ 

In 1911 the rates were altered to the oxtent of (pioting alternative* 
busy and slack season rates the fotiner being ‘Jo jier cent, higher than 
the rates quoted for tin* slack seasott, whit h remained at the rates in 
foice in 1907-08. Finally in 191 •! the slack season rates w'cre revised 
to the. following extent : — 

For distances up to non nidr.s . . ‘10 pir per niaund pur nido. 

Plus for any distance in t‘xccss of dOO 

null 3 and uj) to TtOO miles . . ‘OOO „ „ 

Plus for any distance m <‘XC<.n 8 of .VOO 

miles .... •(>.') ,, 


Salt. 

The salt tratiic of the Assam- Bengal Railw'ay is especially from the 
Chittagong port. 

The total weight of salt trallic carried by this railway was 41,920 
tons on which the earning of the railw'ay was Ks. 1,50,810. 

For years the salt trade of stations on the Assam-Bcngal Railway 
wa.s in the hands of the Calcutta merchants till the Hansa Line of steamers 
started bringing in Hamburg salt to Chittagong port. The trade is 
now almost entirely from Chittagong and the salt is all foreign salt, i.e.y 
neither Bombay salt nor Ganjam salt. In the beginning in order to 
attract this traffic to Chittagong port in competition with Calcutta, 
a rate of Jth pie per maund per mile was in force from 1903 to 1915, 
from Chittagong for all distances, but with effect from .1st January 
1916 the following scale of rates for salt has been introduced 

Distance up to 250 miles Jth pie per maund per mile. 

For additional distances ^th pie per maund per mile. 
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With the connections that hare been formed by railways from Bh ' 
labazartoTangiand Mymensingh, between Chittagong and the districts 
oi Mymensingh and Dacca it is possible for the Chittagong port and the 
Assam-Bengal Railway to develop salt traffic to the area lying east 
of the Brahmaputra, but this may not perhaps be to the interests 
of the Eastern Bengal State Railway if they carry salt from Calcutta 
to this area. It is however ascertained that salt from Calcutta goes 
to Narainganj hy steamers and has always done so. 

» Kerosine ml. 

Kerosino oil is the next item of importance to the Assam-Bongal 
Railway. The quantity of this oil carried over the Assam-Bengal Rail- 
way during 1913-14 was 40,083 tons and the earnings therefrom were 
Rs. 1,49,604. 

There are two sources of supply in the area served by Assam-Bengal 
Railway, viz., the Burmah oil fields via Chittagong and tlie Assam oil 
fields at Digboi. The Burmah Oil Company started operations in Chitta- 
gong in 1898 and the following rate was quoted in order to develop 
this traffic 

j^th pie per maund per mile. 

Tills rate continued in force until 1909 when it was revised on the>v 
follownig basis 

•Jth pie per maund per mile. 

A few alterations were made at the commencement of this year, but 
otherwise the rate remained at the figure quoted in 1909. The position 
with regard to this traffic is that it is a matter of indifference to the 
Burmah oil companies whether they make their supplies to these dis- 
tricts from Chittagong or Calcutta, but lately Indo-Burmah Petroleum 
Company has started depdts at Chittagong. 

There are then the oil rates from the Assam oil fields. These are 
on a similar basis to the Chittagong rate and are rendered necessary 
by the fact that the Assam oil company have an alternative route by 
the Dibru-Sadiya Railway to Dibrugarh and thence onward hy the 
Inland Steamer Companies. 

Further, as in the case of salt, kerosine oil for stations on the Narain- 
ganj-Dacca-Mymensingh line of the Eastern Bengal State Railway, 
is brought by the Steamer Companies from Calcutta to Narainganj. 


Cotton. 

Cotton is at present not an important item of traffic to the Assam- 
Bengal railway. The total weight carried in 1913-14 did not amount 
to more than 2,397 tons and the earnings therefrom were but Rs. 17,800, 
but looking at the development that is taking place in Assam cotton 
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it may be possible that cotton will be an important item of traffic some 
day. Cotton is being cultivated in almost every district in Assam. 
The total area under cotton cultivation in Assam was but 7,191 acres 
in 1906^7, but in 1910-11 the area had increased to 42,210 acres, but 
there has been check since 1912-13, the area recorded during 1913-14 
and 1914-15 being 35,179 and 32,818 acres only. The rate charged 
is Jth pie per maund per mile, which is low enough. It has been slightly 
enhanced by the imposition of a terminal, but the cotton is not a long 
stapled cotton and hitherto it did not fetch a good price. There are 
ginning factories at Chittagong and one was started at Chandpur by a 
joint stock company called the Tripura Company some years ago, but 
it did not do much business for it did not get sufficient cotton to gin. 


Oil seeds. 

Rape, mustard and tilseed are grown in districts served by the 
Assam-Bengal Railway. The total traffic in seeds and in oil was as 

follows in 1913-14 : — 



Tons. 

R«. 

Rape and mustard 

0,534 

20,75; 

Tilseed 

1,117 

4,22- 

Rape and muslaid oil 

2,031 

10.42 


Oil mills have been started at Chandpur. Ashuganj, Karimganj, 
Gauhati, Cbaparmukh, Tinsukia and Bharya. 

Whereas the oilseeds get the advantage of low grain rates oil is 
charged at class rates. 


T imher. 

The extensive forest tracts in Assam ought to give the railway a 
large traffic in timber, but the figures arc not very encouraging. The 
total weight of timber traffic in 1913-14 was 11,105 tons and the earnings 
therefrom were Rs. 43,837. ' The rate charged is as follows : — 

Timber unwrought logs only, fier 4 wheeled wogen . 0-2-0 per mile. 

Timber unwrought logs only, per hf>gie wagon . . 0-4-0 „ „ 

Timber (inwrought) except logs not ydaned or chiselled 
including sleepers, beams, scantlings, rafters, doors, 
chowkat.s and planks per 4 wheered wagon . . 0-3-0 „ „ 

Do. do. per bogie wagon . . t)-fi-0 „ „ 

The rates are low enough, 0-2-G per wagon per mile on 10 ton load 
would give a rate of T1 pie per maund per mile, which is lower than 
the low rates charged by the Bengal Nagpur Railway on timber, but 
the development of this traffic is, it is feared, retarded owing to the 
Forest Department, for reasons not clear, not being able to push the 
trade. The present traffic is principally from the Nambor forests. 

2m 
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General remarks. 

The Assam-Bengal Railway have at present no traffic agreements 
either with the Steamer Companies or with any railway in connection 
with the rating, routing and division of traffic, although the rates 
between Chittagong and Calcutta are fixed in terms of an agreement 
came to years ago. This agreement and the rates need not be dealt 
with here as they have been referred to in Chapter II. A rate of 6 
annas per maund for the cheap commodities and of 11 annas per 
maund for the higher class articles are in force between Calcutta and 
Chittagong via Chandpur and Goalando combined service and via 
Chandpur and the river service vid Sunderbands ; the Assam-Bengal 
Railway proportion being Re. 0-1-10 per maund for the 6 anna rate and 
Re. 0-3-5 per maund in the case of the Re. 0-11-0 rate, which on a 
distance of 112 miles from Chittagong to Chandpur work out respect- 
ively to 107 and *41 per maund per mile. 

Then there is the question of the traffic to and from Mymensingh 
and stations on the Mymensingh-Bhairab Bazar branch to Calcutta and 
Chittagong. 

The rates from stations on this railway to the ports of Chittagong 
and Calcutta have been ordered by the Railway Board to be fixed on 
the following principle 

(a) Traffic to and Irom Mymensingh, 

The through rates quoted between Mymensingh and Chittagong 
vid the Mymensingh-Bhairab Bazar line shall in no case be lower than 
those vid Tangi, subject however to the proviso that the maxima are 
not infringed, and 


(6) Trafic to and from other stations. 

The rate per mile and terminals quoted for traffic between any 
stations on the Mymensingh-Bhairab Bazar line including Branches) 
and Chittagong shall apply, so far as the Branch line is concerned, to 
traffic between such stations and Calcutta or Narainganj, which may 
be booked via Mymensingh. 

The Assam-Bengal Railway are not satisfied with this decision, who 
have represented to the Railway Board as follows through their Agent 
in India 

“ The distance from Calcutta and Chittagong to Mymensingh are 
as follows 

Miles. 

Calcutta to Mymensingh vid Fulchhnri .... 323 

Chittagong to Mymensingh vid Bhairab and the Mymensingh- 
Bhairab Bazar Railway 239 

It is thus seen that there is a mileage of 84 miles in favour of Chitta- 
gong. The Railway Board have^ however, laid down that the rates 
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between Mymensingh and Chittagong vid Bhairab are not to be lower 
than the rate vi& Tangi except in the case of maidmum class rates. This 
leaves it open to the Eastern Bengal Railway to quote a low special rate 
between Calcutta and Mymensingh and at the same time place Chitta- 
gong quite out of competition by charging a blocking class rate or a 
high special rate between Mymensingh and Tangi. 

The Railway Board have thought fit to put on the restriction in 
rates via Tangi in order to safeguard the interests of the ’Eastern Bengal 
railway, who owned a portion of the alternative route via Tangi 
for some time before the opening of the through direct route to Chitta- 
gong via Bhairab ; but the distance from Myinonsingh to Calcutta is 61 
miles longer than to Chittagong even rid Tangi. The maximum class 
rates between Chittagong and Mymensingh give the advantage to the 
direct Mymensingh-Bhairab Bazar route by reason of its 23 miles 
shorter length, this the Railway Board cannot prevent the Mymensingh- 
Bhairab Bazar Railway route from taking advantage of. It is hardly 
equity therefore to penalise traffic carried at special rates by ordering 
that the longer Tangi route will fix such rates. If the Railway Board 
accept the principle that a lower rate can be quoted by the direct route 
so long as it is a class rate, it is not understood why the principle is 
reversed because the rate may be a special one. It may be protecting 
existing railway interests it is true, but it is not logical and is at 
the expense of the public who are thus made to pay higher than on 
the mileage they can justly expect to be made to pay. 

I should like it to be understood that 1 am not referring to the jute 
traffic to Calcutta which comprises the great bulk of the traffic from 
Mymensingh ; this must go to Calcutta over the hkstern Bengal railway 
or by steamer from Jagannathganj and which the Mymensingh-Bhairab 
Bazar Railway and the Assam-Bcngal Railway cannot compete for 
but to general traffic such as salt and kerosine oil and import goods. 
The Eastern Bengal Railway at present I believe carry a negligible 
quantity of salt and kerosine oil to Mymensingh direct via Fulchhari, 
because these commodities are carried by river to Narainganj, whence 
ex godown they arc booked by rail to Mymensingh. From Chittagong 
however these commodities can be carried in wagon loads without Iran- 
shipment and it is hoped by the Chittagong traders that they will capture 
the bulk of the Calcutta trade. The l ompetition from ('alciitta will 
be with the river steamers rather than with the Eastern Bengal Railway 
and the Chittagong direct route to Mymensingh should be given a free 
hand. 

I therefore reque.st that conditions may be laid down by the Rjiil- 
way Board to prevent the Eastern Bengal Railway imposing ^ block rate 
between Tangi andMymcn.singh, and I do not see how this can altogether 
be avoided without cancelhng condition (a) of the Railway Board’s 
letter of the 23rd March. I have not overlooked that the Railway 
Board in their No. 2146-3953 of thj8i,25th November 1915 in paragraph 

2m2 
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2^1) stated fche intention was to maintain as far as possible the status 
quo nunc as between Calcutta and ^Jarainganj and Chittagong, but 
even so the shorter distance by 84 miles which Mymensmgh is from 
Chittagong compared with Calcutta entitles the new route to a fair 
consideration. In condition (b) of their letter ot the 23rd March the 
Railway Board laid down that the rate per mile between stations on the 
Mymensingh-Bhairab Bazar Railway in the Chittagong direction shall 
also apply in the Calcutta direction when booked vid Mymensmgh, and 
I, therefore, wish to enquire why this principle should not apply in the 
case* of rates between Mymensingh and Calcutta and Chittagong, that 
is to say it should be laid down (i) that the Eastern Bengal Railway ^ 
should not charge a higher mileage rate between Tangi and Mymensingh 
than they charge between Calcutta and Mymensingh and (ii) it will 
be reasonable to remove restrictions altogether in reference to commo- 
dities in which the Steamer Companies can be shown to control the rates, 
and the statistics of which show they also carry the larger share of the 
traffic.” 

It is not quite unprecedented to impose the condition that the rail- 
way rate to Chittagong should be based on the longer distance vid the 
Tangi route in order to protect the interests of the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway, for the case of rates between Sitapur and Bareilly has been 
treated similarly. In this case the new route of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway, a state worked state line, offers the shorter dis- 
tance whereas the old route of the Rohilkiind and Kumaon Railway 
(a company worked state hne) has the longer distance. The Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway have been told not to base their rates on a 
lower basis than obtainable on the longer distance vid the Rohilkund 
and Kumaon Railway even if in doing so the maximum is infringed, 
although the legality of such a decision is very doubtful ; the Chitta- 
gong-Mymensingh rate, which has been ordered to be fixed on the dis- 
tance by the longer route is, however, subject to the proviso that the 
maximum by the shorter route is not to be infringed. However as to 
the basis of rates to Narainganj, Chittagong and Calcutta from Mymen- 
singh and stations on the Mymensbgh-Bhairab Bazar Railway the fairest 
settlement would be somewhat on the lines on which rates to Bombay, 
Murmagao and Madras have been fixed. 

These rates are fixed on the following basis 

1. The shortest route either to Bombay, Madras or Murmagao 

to fix the rate between the forwarding stations and the 
port. 

2. The railway or railways owning the longer distance to their 

port or ports shall be at fiberty to quote a mileage rate 
equal to the mileage rate fixed4)y the' shorter route. 

3. The division of such through rates to be a matter of settlement 

between railways. 
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On the above basis the rates to Calcutta, Narainganj and Chittagong 
may be fixed on the following basis 

1. The shorter distance to either Calcutta, Chittagong or Narain- 

ganj to fix the rate. 

2. The railway or railways owning the longer distance to the 

other two places to quote sjime mileage rates subjt‘ct to the 
proviso that in calculating the rate to Chittagong the 
distance via Tangi to be taken into account and the rate 
thus arrived at to be applied to Chittagong except that 
when it infringes tlio maxiimim on the distanc(' rid Bhai- 
rab Bazar the maximum on llie sliorter distance' to be 
charged, it being oj)tional for the Kastern Bengal State 
Railway to make pm-rala reduction in such exce})tional 
cases to Calcutta or to Narainganj. 
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Rates of the Burmah Railways. 

The province of Burmah not being connected with India by railway 
communication has no through booking with Indian Railways, and the 
rates of that line are, therefore, more or less local. 

In his report on Rise of Prices in India Mr. K. L. Dutt has described 
“ Burmah as a separate country,” where, he says, “ the economic condi- 
tions prevailing arc essentially different from those of India proper. ” 

The Burmah Railways comprise a mileage of 1,341 miles and the 
extensions of nearly 300 miles have been made known as Burmah 
Railways extensions and Southern 8han State Railway. 

The Burmah Railway runs from North to South without any railway 
connections with the eastern and western districts and there being 
practically no roads the devel(»pment of trallic is more or less confined 
to a permanent belt of country. Then again the population has been 
since olden days close to the rivers Irrawaddy and Sittang. The 
country is also sparsely populated. The jmpulation living within the 
area affected by the Railway is under millions. The need for branch 
lines in Burmah is strongly felt, and had it not been for the War 
perhaps good progress might have been made in this direction. 

The water competition is strong. The Southein part of Lower 
Burmah is composed of the Irrawaddy Delta, which is intersected by 
streams and creeks—almost all tidal— and launches and country boats 
abound here in large numbers, and they are in competition with about 
40 miles of the main line from Rangoon northwards, but affect the 
Bassein-Henzada-Kyangin branch line almost throughout its length. 

Rangoon-Moulmcin traffic was actively competed for by the 
British India Steam Navigation Company, but since the War the com- 
petition has practically ceased, with the result that the traffic has been 
secured to the railway. 

On the other hand, where there is road, for instance in the Southern 
Shan States, the Railway is faced with road competition, although traffic 
has, for the greater part, been gradually secured to the Railway. 

The question of building feeder roads, besides branch lines is also 
receiving the consideration of the local authorities of the Province. 

The most formidable competitor is the Irrawaddy Flotilla Com- 
pany Tte Railway runs parallel to the river Irrawaddy, which 
flows, west of the line, from north to south from Mandalay to the 
southern-most point of Lower Burmah. The section north of Mandalay 
is closer to the river than the section south thereof. 
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The Irrawaddy Flotilla Company have a very large fleet of steamers, 
and the railway comes in direct competition with the flotilla company at 

Bassein, I Myingyan, 

Henzada, ! Mandalay, 

Prome, | Sagaing, and 

^ Katha. 

A glance at the sketch map of Burmah Railways, which is 
enclosed to this appendix, will show that the river touches these 
stations, which means that each such station becomes a river port, and 
river transportation being cheap not only the traffic between Huch stations 
is affected, but the river becomes the method of distribution of traffic 
between Burmah Railway stations near these river side places, thus 
giving the railway short leads only. 

The competition with river transportation became very acute in 
1910-11 owing to another Steamer Company (which, however, is no 
longer in existence) having conn^ into the tit'hl. The war of rates 
between the two Steamer Companies naturally alfected the railway 
rates but the position did not continue for uuy great length of time. 

The relations between the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company and the 
Railway Rave not been unfriendly, and, in 1907, an arrangement 
was come to between the Flotilla Company and the Railway (-om- 
pany under which the railway rates are higher than the steamer freights 
by 4 to 8 annas per 100 viss (or 11 pies to I anna and 10 }>ies jier mauiid). 
This is the general basis of rates by the railway and the .steamers when 
the two arc in competition with om another, and this has gained the 
object which is to divide the traffic betw'cen the Railway and the Flotilla 
Company equally and yearly statements of traffic arc exchanged to 
ascertain if any route has carried more than half share. 

The Railway Company have another agreement with the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company regarding through booking of traffic between Katha 
and Bhamo. The terms of the agreement, relating to rates, are as 
follows 

“ Each party .shall have as its share of the through charge the local 
fares and rates to and from Katha. The fares and rates shall not be 
enhanced by cither party wdthout the consent of the other. The Com- 
pany further undertake that the fares and rates by their steamers from 
Rangoon, Prome, Mandalay or Sagaing to Bhamo or intermediate stations 
and vice versa shall not be less than the combined railway and steamer 
charges for similar traffic under this agreement. 

“ Coaching and goods traffic slvall be booked through via Katha, 
from any station on the Railway to Bhamo or any intermediate station 
and vice versd, and the through ticket or receipt issued in either case 
shall entitle the holder to equal facilities in regard to the carriage of 
himself or his goods over both systems as are given in the case of 
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passengers and goods booked locally over the same portions of the two 
systems. 

The company agree that in all cases and under all circumstances 
“ no preference of any kind shall be given to consignments not booked 
vid the Railway at Katha, nor to consignors or consignees thereof over 
consignments so booked.’^ 

The main line of the Burmah runs nearlynorth due south, viz., 
from Rangoon to Myitkyina, 724 miles nearly, crossing the Irrawaddy 
Sagaing by ferry. 

Mandalay, the Chief town of Upper Burma, is situated at the 
end of a short branch of 3 miles from Myohaung, 386 miles from Rangoon. 

^ In Lower Burmah there are branches from Rangoon to Prome (161 
miles), from Letpadan to Ilenzada, Bassein and Kyangin (174J miles), 
and from Pegu to Martaban, which is opposite Moulmoin (121 miles). In 
Upper Burmah there are branches from Thazi to Myingyan (70 miles), 
from Ywataung to Alon (70 miles), from Naba to Katha (15 miles), 
from Myohaung to Lashio in the Northern Shan States (178 miles) and 
from Thazi to Aungban in the Southern Shan Slates (70 miles). 

The area under cultivation of diHerent imj)ortant crops in Upper 
and Lower Burmah were as follows 


1 

Upper 

Burmah. 

Lower 

Burmah. 

Rice. 

Acreage. 

Acreage. 

1910.11 

2,145,429 

7,876,128 

mM2 

1,957,713 

7,936,648 

1912.13 

2,096,713 

8,196,042 

Millet {Jowat), 



1908.09 

1,134,568 



433,741 



4,484,905 



1 616,023 


Oilieeds («c«amum, til or jinjili). 

i 

1 


1809.10 

j 1,207,666 


»10.11 - . . 

! 991,967 

j 


i9ir.i2 

1 1,160,373 



1,336,335 
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The Upper Burmah also grows some wheat, bajra (millet) gram, 
maize, groundnuts and tobacco, but the acreage is small, whereas these 
<jrops in Lower Burmah are of still lesser importance having regard to 
the area under cultivation of each crop. 

The principal items oi traffic on the Burmah Railways were as follows 
in 1913-14 


( Unhuaked (Paddy) . 

Rice . ] 

( Husked (Rico) 


Tons. 

. 940,222 

. . . 

. 218,273 


Total 

. 1,158,405 

Timber 


. 198,02s 

Mineral substances (mainly stones) . 


. 331,30!) 

Fruite and vogotablca 


. 00,390 

Metals (Iron articles cbiofly) . 


. 52,192 

Sugar (refined and unrefined) . 


. 42.010 

Provisions 


. 56,701 

Grain and Pulso .... 


38,413 

Salt 


. 29,740 

Koroaino oil 


. 25,002 

Gunnies 


. 20,332 

Oibsccds 


. 19,379 

Coal (for public) .... 


. 13,473 

Cotton, raw 


. 11,078 

Piece goods, yam, and twist . 


. 17,273 

Fodder (Oil -cake, bran, bay) , 


38,921 


The grand total ” of the weight of inercliandi.se traffic carried 
over the Burmali Railways was 2,387,708 tons of which “ rice and 
paddy contributed 1,158,495 tons or 48 per cent. 

Burmah Railways carry paddy in bulk as well as in bags and the 
rates for paddy (rice in the husk) are cheaper than those for riQO 
(iinhusked). 

The paddy rates arc as follows '.—(The rates arc quoted per 100 viss, 
which equal 4 maunds 15 seers, and have been converted into maund 
rates for the convenience of comparison with the rates of Indian Raih 
w^ays.) 

Rates for paddy in bags in full wagon loads :~ 

l*io por 
md. per 
mile. 

For the 1st 125 miles *333 

For extra distance 125 miles to 350 miles «... *073 ^ 

For extra distances above 350 miles ' *065 

The rates for paddy in bulk (loose) arc also the same as those for 
paddy carried in bags with this difference that in the case of loose paddA 
the terminal is levied at the rate of 2J annas per 100 viss (4 mds. 15 seer^ 
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for distances up to 75 miles, whereas in the case of paddy in bags the 
terminal is H annas {i.e^ half). Therefore, for short distances tbe rates 
oter Burmah Railways including terminals, are rather high, but for 
distances over 125 miles the rates are decidedly low. 

- There are of course special rates for paddy for instance from Zib 3 rugOE 
to Rangoon, 96 miles, which works out to *214 pie per maund per mile. 
This is a much lower rate than the scale rate for this distance. There 
are several such rates which are rendered necessary by river competition. 

The rates for “ rice ” are higher than those for “ paddy ” ; the rice 
rateSy for traffic in full wagon loads, are as shown below 

Pio per 
md. per 
mile. 


For the first 125 miles -333 

For extra distances 120 miles to 350 miles . , . . ‘ICO 

For extra distances above 360 miles 066 


The rice rates apply to all grain and pulses and common seeds, except 
that “ Tilsced ” is carried at the rates for paddy. 

Timber rates are low, and are on a sliding scale basis, as contrast to 
the Bcalo rates for rice, which are on a telescopic basis. 

For distances up to 600 miles the timber rates graduate between 
*205 and *102 pie per maund per mile, whereas pine, Letpan and Shaw- 
byn timber, in small pieces, when carried in wagon loads, to Mandalay 
or Rangoon are charged for all distances (whether long or short) at 3 
pi«H per ton mile or *11 pie per maund per mile. The timber rates are 
therefore low. 

* Similarly, the “ stone rates ” are also very cheap. For distances 
under 50 miles the rate is *11 pie per maund per mile and *102 pie per 
maund per mile for all distances beyond 50 miles. They are decidedly 
cheaper than on Indian Railways. 

Sugar, salt, kcrosinc oil are all charged at class rates except where 
there is competition by the river or road. 

Sugar and salt are both imported items of traffic, whereas kerosine 
oil ^ produced in Burmah but the railway carries a small amount 
§f the oil from the oil fields to Rangoon to the refineries. 

Until 1907, the means u.sed for transporting kerosine oil from the 
^ fields to the refineries in Rangoon consisted of river “ flats ” towed by 
the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company steamers. In 1908, the Burmah Oil 
Company finished the laying of a pipe line between the important t 
Yenangyaung field and Rangoon, a distance of 275 miles. The diameter 
of the pipe is said to be 10 inches and the number of pump stations are 
two^ As Yenangyat is connected with Singu and Singu with Yenang- 
yaung the Burmah Oil Company have, therefore, a pipe connectioa 
bHween all their producing centres and their refinery at Rangoon. 

■A 
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A Note on Simplification of the Goods Tariffs. 

The work of simplifying the Goods Tariffs of Indian railways w^s 
commenced in 1905 when a Special Committee know^n as the “ Tariff 
Simplification Committee ” was appointed by the Indian Railwa^’ 
Conference Association to go fully into the matter. The work wtw 
delayed from various causes but in 1909 this Committee {)ut forward a 
general classification which, after receiving the a}»j)roval of the Coni 
ference and the Railway Board was introduced with effect from lit 
July 1910. Subsequently, however, in December of the same year 
the Railway Board revised their original sanction and in paragraph ll 
of the revised letter, the following orders were laid down in regard 
the maxima and minima propost'd for different classes of goods 

“ With regard to the maximum and minimum rates that may 
be charged to the public for each class under the new 
classilication, the Railway Board are unable to accept 
the maxima and minima propos(‘(l for each class by the 
Indian Raihvay Conference Association, ns to do so wotfm 
be in many cases to raise the maximum rate that coutd 
be charged to a higher level than lips been fixed in the 
past. It was never tin* intention of the Ballway Board 
that uniformity of classiticatioii should lie uecompani|d 
bv a g(‘n<‘ral rise in the maximum rat(‘s which railways 
are permitted to charge. 

In these circiim.stanccs the (piestion of what maximum and 
minimum rates^ should be fixed for ea<’h of the clashes 
under the new cla.ssilication must remain in alieyancc 
until a sati.sfactory method can bi* dcvisi'd for (juotiiig 
a maximum and minimum rate for each class, which would 
not nccc.ssarily have the effect of making the maximiAa 
rate wdiich might l)e charged higher than what was per- 
rnisvsible under the old elassification. 

In the meantime, the maximum and minimum rates that may 
be charged by any railway for any commodity under 
the new classification must not exceed the maximum a^d 
minimum that was authorised for that railway for st^h 
commodity prior to the introduction of the new classi- 
fication and subject to the conditions then in force. ” 

These orders, which were issued as the result of agitation on the 
part of the public against the increase in the classification, nullified 
to a great extent the work of tlie Committee, inasmuch as the large 
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number of exceptions to the general classification wbicb it WbiHpive 
l)een necessary for each railway to*nbtify, in order to comply the 
third clause of the paragraph quoted, would have had the eflect of 
making the classification more complex than ever. It may be remarked 
Here that neither the trade nor the public were consulted when, in 
some cases, the classification was increased. Such a thing would not 
be possible in Great Britain. A special meeting of the Association was 
therefore held to consider the position and a deputation therefrom 
\^hich waited on the Railway Board was informed by the President of 
the Railway Board that the orders issued could not be modified and 
that it would be necessary to append the following note to the 
Schedule of Maximum and Minimum class rates proposed ■ 

“ The maximum rate, which may be charged for any commodity 
under the above schedule of maximum and minimum 
rates for goods traffic now sanctioned, must not exceed 
the maximum rate permissible under the classification 
in force for such commodity on the 30th June 1910 on 
Railway.” 

It was therefore decided to revise the general classification already 
issued in order that the number of exceptions involved by the Railway 
Board’s order might be kept to as low a figure as possible. With this 
•end in view, the classification was re-examined by the Committee and 
on their recommendation a reduction was made in the class of over 
325 commodities. The revised classification received the sanction of 
the Railway Board in their letter No. 1260 R.T. of the 28th August 
1911, and was brought into force from the 1st September following, 
each railway issuing exception lists, where necessary, to comply with 
the Railway Board’s orders that the classification on any railway 
^ should not exceed that in force on the 30th June 1910. Continuous 
efforts were made to secure greater simplification and up to May 
1915 the class of a further 268 commodities had been reduced. Even 
then uniformity of classification had only been secured in respect of 
some 55 per cent, of the commodities included in the General Classifica- 
tion and it was felt that if real simplification was ever, to be obtained 
some modification of the Railway Board’s orders quoted in paragraph 2 
Above was necessary. 

The matter was discussed by the Conference Association and as a 
result statistics of commodities in which the traffic was unimportant 
were got out and an application was made to the Railway Board for 
pi^rmission to enhance the classification of these items on those railways 
V^hich were obliged to quote a higher classification than that of the 
■General Classification of Goods. At the request of the Railway Board 
the Chambers of Commerce were consulted. 

As a result of this reference it became possible'to remove about 600 
items from railways’ exception lists and since then a large number of 
other items have been removed as being mmecessary owing to traffic 
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negligible or in some cases non-existant. Uniformity 
ecured in respect of oVer 70 per cent, of the commodities 
Classification of Goods and of the balance, in the case 
of 7 per cent., only one railway quotes an exception. 

Concurrently wuth the simplification of the classificaticm a uniform 
code of rules for the acceptance, carriage and delivery of goods was 
drawn up and accepted by all railways. These include the following 
rule : — 

Rule 4. Any of the conditions relating to the following in force 
on the forwarding railway will apply in through booking to the 
station of destination. 



(a) Minimum weight. The following minimum w’cights only 
wull be used in through booking between railways : — 


Maund-*. 

Maund-*. 

Maund-*. 

54 

100 

:m) 

81 

LMM) 

•100 

100 

270 

450 


(6) Packing, pressing and measurement conditions. 

(c) Prepayment of freight or otherwise. 

(d) Loading and unloading by sender and consignee or railway 

except cranage charges. 

(e) Bulky goods. 

Clause (a) which limits the number of different minimum weights which 
can be used in through booking to 9, is of particular im]>ortance as prior 
to the introduction of this rule in 1913 there were in force on railways 
a very large number of different minimum weights. One railway alone 
had no few'cr than 70 different minima for different commodities and 
another had as many as 7 minima weights for one commodity. 
A standard form of Goods Tariff has also been approved and has been 
adopted by raihvays. This will ensure that the same chapter in what- 
ever railways tariffs, will always deal with the same subject and will 
greatly facilitate reference. The forms of junction rate lists have also- 
been standardized. These arc no longer printed by the ("onfercncii as 
the arrangement was found to be both inconvenient and uneconomical 
but the standard form approved is being retained. 

The attention of the Goods Classification (’omrnittee is now being 
directed towards a reduction in the number of schedules in force and 
the assimilation of weight conditions where one railway quotes a 
wagon rate and another a maund rate for the same commodity or where 
different minimum weight conditions arc attached to the carriage of 
one commodity. 
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On “Economics of Transportation.” 

In Chapter VIII, to which this is an appendix, attention has been 
-drawn to the fact that the run per wagon per day has a great deal to do 
with the earning capacity of a railway, but it is essential to further 
demonstrate that when the wagon capacity is wasted the work done 
per wagon per day at once diminishes to the detriment of the interests 
of a railway in many ways. 

A larger number of wagons than is actually necessary to move the 
traffic economically not only increases the capital cost but the working 
expenses as well, as the interest on increased capital, not actually needed, 
the depreciation on wagons, the cost of handling and hauling more 
wagons all add to the working expenses. 

During 10 years preceding the War there were large additions to 
rolling stock on Indian Railways in response to the demands continually 
made by the public for increased facilities of transport to enable the 
railways to carry the increasing traffic. 

But whether the improvement in transport facilities demanded 
by the public required such large sums to be spent on increased rolling 
stock is doubtful ; and it cannot be said that the Government of 
India did not realise this for in their Administration report on Rail- 
ways for 1907 they distinctly pointed out that “ before more wagons 
could be placed on the railways further expenditure on facilities were 
indispensable.” The results, however, show that wagons were 
placed on railways before proper facilities to move them quickly were 
provided for. 

For purposes of this discussion we may confine ourselves to the 
results of goods traffic working on the broad gauge sections of the 
following railways :~ 

Bengal Nagpur Railway, 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, 

Eastern Bengal State Railway, 

East* Indian Railway, 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, 

North Western Railway, 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 
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Dn^ 9 years 1906 to 1914-16 the total value of rolling stock on 
the a^ve lines increased to the extent of 39} crores of rupeesi as 
detailed in the following table < 


— 

1905. 

Grand total 
value of 
rolling stwk. 

1014-15. 
Grand toUl 
value of 
rolling stock. 

Excess. 


Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Bengal Nagpur Railway . 

4,23,72,000 

0.15,81,(R)0 

4,92,29,000 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway. 

2,38,19,000 

5,30,58,000 

2,98,39.000 

Eastern Bengal State Railway . 

1,83,15.(XK» 

4,10,9I.(KK) 

2,27,70,000 

East Indian Railway 

1 1.92,4(MH)0 

20, 48, 37, (KX) 

8,55.97,000 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway 

0,50, 03, 000 

12,H9.31,CKK) 

0,32,08,000 

Jladraa and Southern Maliratta Rail- 
way. 

2,75,7r),(HK) 

3,18,28.000 

42,53,000 

North Western Railway . 

7,31 ,02,000 

19,01,45,000 

11,07,43,000 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway . 

2,32,G9.(K)0 

4,51,59.000 

2,18,90,000 

Total 



39,35,95,000 


A very large portion of this expenditure was for goods rolling stock, 
and it will be noticed from the foregoing table that the expenditure 
on the North Western Railway was the highest. 

The increase of traffic on the North Western Railway in merchandise 
was as follows from 1907 to 1914-15 

Toil-, 

1907 .V241,Ko9 

11)1 1 5,r,S7,70() 

1911-1.7 .V.):{0,712 

The figures of 1011 show an increase of fi-fi per cent over those of 
1907, while the traffic in 1914-15 was greater than that of 1907 by 13 
per cent. 

Now let us sec what was the increase in the number of wagons : — 


Numlxir of wai^dns ia 
on I ho North 
Woblorn Jlailway, 

In 1907 ia,90« 

,,1911 ^ 20,907 

„ 1914-15 -20,704 


(It has already becn^^own in Chapter VIII that with the increase 
in the number of wagons the number of high capacity wagons also 

i-nrtraaaaA \ 
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Compared with 1907, the increase in the number of wagons in 1914-15- 
on the North Western Eailway was 92 pet cent, while the rise in the 
weight of traffic was but 13 per cent. ; a very extraordinary dispropor- 
tion between the figures of increase of traffic and those of increase in 
rolling stock. 

Even taking the ton miles, ie,, number of tons of goods carried one 
mile, it is observed that the ton miles in 1914-15 were greater than those 
of 1907 by such an insignificant figure as *79 per cent, (not even f per 
cent.) 

The enormous increase in the number of wagons on the North 
Western Railway resulted in very largely diminishing the work done 
by wagon per day, vide figures below r — 


Number of milea run 
per wagon per day on 
tlie North Western 
Railway. 

Miles. 

In 1907 53 

„ 1911 41 

„ 1914-15 29 


The mileage run by a wagon in 1914-15 was less than that of 1907 
by 45 per cent— -a very large decrease. Even taking 1911 the decrease 
was 22 per cent, in comparison with 1907. 

The cost of operation also went up on the North Western Railway, 
as the following figures of cost of haulage (including interest on capital 
spent on open lines at 5 per cent, per annum) will show 



I*i(‘8 por ton 
mile 

( 1st half voar 
;ii 1907 ] 

(2n(l half year . 

4-28 

93 

Hst half year 

47:i 

„ 1914-15] 


(^2ihI half year . 

5 32 


The reason for taking the interest on capital spent on open line is 
to show the effect of the money spent on wagons, which was included 
in the capital cost. • 

It is true that as the North Western Railway deals very largely 
in wheat traffic, which has all to be carried in in three or four months, 
it is not in the same position as the coal carrying lines, where traffic is 
better distributed throughout the year but the fact remains that the 
increase in traffic was only 13 per cent., to carry which 92 per cent, 
wagon capacity was increased. The point is whether most of the money 
spent on wagons could not have been utilised in improvement of 
facilities for movement of trains and wagons and for improvement of 
terminal facilities. 
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A statement is annexed to this appendix showing lor tije year 1907» 
1911 and 1914-15 the following statistics : — 

(a) Gross receipts from goods traffic, 

(b) Goods train miles run, 

(c) Ton miles (i.e., tons of goods carried one mile), 

(d) Average number of tons in a train (goods), 

(c) Average number of vehicles in a goods train, 

(/) Average goods rocei[)ts })er goods vehicle, per mile. 

((/) Average goods receipts per train mile, 

(h) Average sum received for carr\ing one ton one mile, 

(i) ToUl number of goods vehieles and number of miles run 

per wagon per day, 

(/) Average cost of hauling one ton one mile, 

{k) Average cost of hauling one ton one mile, including iiitcrest 
on capital at o per cent, per annum, 

(/) Total weight of merchandise in tons carried over each railway. 

It will be observed from this statement (jmges 532 to 538) that 
there w'as a falling off in the work done p<‘r wagon per day on almost 
every lino, 

A .summary of the results under the following heads is given below 
for ready reference : — 

1. Percentage of incn-ase in wagons, 

2. Percentage of decreasi^ in the woik done per wagon per day, 

3. P(‘rcentage of increase in ton miles, 

t. Percentage of increase in weight of goods. 


N 
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The Bengal Nagpur Railway with an increase of 63 per cent, in the 
traflSc and of 83 per cent, in ton miles, had additional stock to the ejrtent 
of 65*59 per cent, in 7 years. The increase in its wagon capacity waf» 
more proportionate to its advance in traffic and with long distance 
full wagon load traffic in coal and in Manganese this Railway showed 
a falling off of only about 9 per cent, in the work done per wagon per 
diem. 

On the East Indian Railway, there was an increase of 68 6 per cent, 
ifi ton miles and the number of w^agons rose by 63 8 per cent , and the 
weight of traffic by 35 per cent. In this case with a fair proportion 
between the increase in ton miles and the rLse in the number of wagons, 
the mileage run per wagon per day was less in 1914-15 by 11-32 j>er cent, 
only. Like the Bengal Nagpur Railway the East Jiulian Railway has 
the advantage of through fully loaded coal trains, which ought 
ordinarily to get through quicker. , 

On the Great Indian Peninsula Railway there were difficulties in 
moving the traffic, but yet as the rise in ton miles, and the addition 
in the number of wagons were both 37 per cent, the reduction in the 
mileage run per wagon })er day has becui 31*37 per cent, against 45 per 
cent, on the North Western Railway. 

The broad-gauge section of the Bombay. Baroda and Central India 
Railway from Alimedabad to Bombay ha.s the advantage of 
getting full train load traffic from Sabarmati and the Nagda-Muttra 
Railway also handles a large amount of through traffic. The addition to 
its rolling stock was somewhat large ; it was 76 per cent, for an increase 
of 25 per cent, in w^eight of traffic and 37 per cent, in ton miles. It 
is admitted that the disproportion was not so great as in the case of 
the North Western Railway but yet the heavy increase on its rolling 
stock, in spite of its certain advantages just mentioned, showed a 
decrease in the work done per wagon per day by more than 14 per cent. 
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2adhalf 187-88 24509 185-94 2G1-58 148 18 128-27 132-74 232-55 156-20 



1st half 249 02 1 20151 180 C2 1 314 82 195 91 181-92 176 40 208-50 } 141-95 
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A.VJBBAOE GOODS BECEIPTS PEK THAIS MILE. 

1914-15— 

Ut half 

2nd half ....... 

1907— 

1st half ....... 

2nd half 

1911— 

1st half ....... 

2nd half 

Average Sum received fob carrying one ton 

ONE MILE. 

1914-15— 

1st half ....... 

2nd half 

1907— 

1st half ...... 

2nd half , . . . . . . | 



Isthalf 4 . * . . . . 3-74 . «-30 ; o Ol 3-29 j S ir. 618 i 5 08 4 02 
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1911 I 0,138,569 2,591.854 3,658,908 !l2,771.980 ' 5,328,142 3,061,730 918,344 5,587,760 1,838,914 
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Further examination of the position in order to see whether the rail- 
ways are doing their best in utilising the capacity of the railways is 
essential, and it will not be mere academic discussion if the statistical 
results are scrutinized, for it may result in attracting attention to- 
wards improvements. 

In the first place, although the carrying capacity of a line may be 
constant in theory it is not so in practice, because the traflic fluctuates. 
This is very true in ordinary times, when the traflic does fluctuate from 
month to month, sometimes week to week. During existitig times, 
however, the fluctuations are more due to want of wagons at. places of 
loading and for delays at junctions, in big yards, etc. Otherwise, under 
existing conditions, with constant and heavy traflic the maximum ca- 
pacity of the line can be very well kept occupied, if there is a combina- 
tion and an organization, which would look at things from all points j)f 
view and have such information a.s would enabh' the organizers and 
administrators to work liack and be ready for things that now come 
suddenly and have to be faced without there b(‘ing any preparation for 
it. It does md rotpiire any high degree of technical knowledge of trans- 
portation to know that if any section of the line is to 1m* occupied in 
carrying maximum capacity of traflic it is essential that trains must 
have full loads. The maximum weight of trains on any line depends on 
several factors, such as the hauling power of the engines, speed required, 
grades, the lengths (d available loops and sidings. Railways have 
fixed loads on certain sections of their lines and in these days 
50 loaded wagons to a broad gauge train doe.s not seem to be an 
unduly high figure. 

For the year 1915-16, the following were the average number of 
loaded vehicles to a freight train on the following important broad 
gauge trunk lines 



I.vt half. 

2nd half 

Bengal Nagpur Huikay .... 


Xi :io 

lionibay, Baroda and Ci iitial Imlia Kiwl- 
w ay . 


;i7-23 

Kaat Indian Railw ly . . . . 

y, h-i 

:n:») 

(Jreat Indian IVnin'.tula Hallway 

27-r)« 

27*84 

North Western Hallway .... 

U 45) 

32*81 


One can understand the reasons for limited loads on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railw^ay because on greater portion of this line (Great Indian 
Peninsula proper) there arc grades which operate against heavy 
loads, but the point in whether the figure of 27 is a fair average. 

The best results were those of the East Indian Railway, Bombay. 
Baroda and Central India Railway, but even on these lines there was 
an average deficiency of 13 vehicles to a train. 

What this means can be illustrated by an example. Say between 
A and B 1,850 loaded wagons have to be moved. Tliis can be done b" 
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running 37 trains oi 50 loaded each, but if each train contains 37 loaded 
wagons the section A and B is burdened with 13 more trains and thus 
its actual capacity is wasted to this extent and this afiects a very large 
■area and delays are apt to be cumulative. 

The average carrying capacity of wagons has been given as follows : — 



Covered wagons. 
Tons. 

Open wagons. 
Tons. 

Bengal Nagpur Railway . 

10-23 

17-77 

Bombay, Harotla anti Central 

India Hail- 


way 

18-80 

19-17 

Eant Indian Railway 

18-10 

10-74 

Croat Indian Reninsula Railway 

18-.32 

16-43 

North Weatt-rn Railway . 

21-32 

17-63 


The average load secured per loaded vehicle (without taking the empty 

vehicles into account) was as follows in 1915- 

16:- 



Ist half. 

2nd half. 


Tons 

Tons, 

Bengal Nagpur Railway .... 
Bomliay, Baroda and Central India Rail- 

12 42 

12 77 

way 

11-23 

10-04 

Croat Indian Peninsula Railway 

10-70 

11-92 

North Western Railway .... 

10-70 

10-33 

East Indian Hadwuy .... 

13-03 

11-01 


These figures show a further waste of capacity, wliich taken in con- 
junction witli tlie wastage of train capacity represent a serious loss, 
tspeciaUy when it is rmembered that the figures are jar loaded vehicles, 
without taking into account empty wagons. 

The North Western Railway have provided for wagons of highest 
-capacity, hut its loads were not big. High capacity wagon means 
bigger tare loads and with no advantage in the actual load this must 
mean great waste of capacity both in number of trains and wagons 
used. 

On the North Western Railway, for instance, with a mean capacity 
of 19'475 tons the average mean load is 10-545 tons, which means that to 
carry 1,000 tons of traffic about 95 vehicles are used instead of 53 only, 
or in other words, for every 1,000 tons 42 vehicles are being unnecessarily 

used. Wagons o! seemingly unnecessary high capacity involving 
wastage o! space on trains, meaning more trains go to add to 
congestion at ionction, terminal, and marshalling stations and 
mean additional staff, engines, etc. 
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From Railway Boards Administration Report for 1916-17 it is 
noticed that the results in regard to the number of miles run per 
wagon per day were as follows : — 



Miles pel day 

Miles per day 


RMti-lT. 

1!HI7. 

Bengal Nagpur Hailwju .... 

40 

4.1 

Bombay, Buioda and (Vntral India Knil- 
way 


It.V 

East Indian Railway .... 

.'lit 

:i:i 

(Jieat Indian JVninMila Hail\\ji\ 

17 

.VI 

North Wo^tern Railwa\ .... 

:u 

v:i 


It will 1)0 soon that whilo tlio East Indian J^ailuav sliowod a bettor 
result in the work done per ^\a;:on j)er day the other railways oxoopt- 
ing the Bombay. Baroda and (Vntral India Railway did not show any 
improvement as compared with results ten \oars a;:o. 

The results in lOlo-lt) wore as billows:— 




Wagon 

miles 
per day 

Mengul Nagpur Railway 


4J 

B(iinli.i\, Rainda ami ( V nttal India Railnay 


:i.v 

Eaxt Indian Railway .... 


, . .'i2 

tJn at Indian l\nin‘.iila Railway 


:{7 

North \Vcst<Tn Railway 


liO 


which show' that whilo there is no improvement in BH()-17 exeejit for 
the East Indian Railway and the Bombay, Baroda and (Vntral India 
Railway compared with IfHiT, thougli there was an improvement on the 
East Indian, Oreat Indian PeninMila. Bombay. Baroda and Central India 
and North Western Railways in 1916-17 over tin* figures of 1915-10, 

Compared w'ith 1907, the work done per wagon jier day on the 
North Western Railway was less by 19 miles in 1910-17. 

In regard to the comparisons of the aveiage capacity of w'agons with 
the average load secured per loaded vehicle (without taking tlie empty 
vehicles into account) there yet seems wastage. 

(a) The average capacity of wagons in 1910-17 were as follows : — 


<Viven‘*l w.ignna. 
Tons. 

OjK-n wagona 
Tons, 

Bengal Nagpur Railway .... 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Kail- 

10 20 

18-32 

• 

way 

18-9S 

19-27 

East Indian Railway .... 

18-40 

16-77 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway 

18-34 

16-56 

North Western Railway ♦ . • . 

21-38 

17-6a 
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(b) While the load— average— secured per loaded vehicle — without 
taking the empty vehicle into account— was as follows ;— 


Ut half. 2nd half. 
Tone. Tone. 

Bengal Nagpur Railway .... 14-59 14-22 

Bombay, Barotla and Central India Rail- 
way 12 24 12-07 

Great Indian RtMiinsula Railway . . 10-91 12-44 

North Western Railway . . . . 11-23 13-21 

hlaet Indian Railway .... 13-50 13-28 


Owing to the onoriiioiis increase in coal traffic there is naturally an im- 
provement in the, wagon load over the results of 1915-lG except in the 
case oj the East Indian Railway where the load jor uwjon has gone down. 
The wagon loads'in lf)I5-l() were as follows: — 


1st half 2nd half. 

Tons. Tons. 

Bengal Nagpur Railway . . . . 12 42 12 77 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Rail- 
way 11 23 10 91 

Great Indian I'eninsula Railway . . 10-70 11-92 

North Western Railway .... 1070 10-33 

East Indian Railway .... 13*93 14*01 

Taking the North Western Railway the wastage iJ as follows 

Tons. 

Moan capacity 19-55 

Mean load 12 22 


7-33 


or tons per every loaded wagon, which practically means that almost 
every third wagon was unnecessarily used. 

The figures of number of loaded vehicles to a freight train were : — 



1914*15 

1915*16 

1010*17 


lit lialf 

2nd hall 

lit half 

2ndiiaU 

lit ball 

2ndhaU 

B«DgaI Nagpur BAllway . 

80-01 

32-40 

32-15 , 

83-30 

34-02 

82-91 

Bombay. Baroda and Central 
India Ballway. 

34-42 

35-74 

36-24 

37 23 

35-82 

80-80 

East Indian Bailway 

35-04 j 

37-05 

35-64 

37-30 

30-23 

41-02 

Oreat Indian Feninaula Railway 

24-10 

26-03 

27-58 

27-84 

28 94 

28 58 

North Weitem Railway , 

3483 

29-70 

34-40 

82-81 

34-80 

35-15 


It will bti noticed that there has been some improvement in the train 
load except that in the case of the Bengal Nagpur and Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railways the figures of the second half of 1915-16 were 
better than those of 1916-17. 
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But yet taking the North Western Railway, if the load of a loaded 
train is taken at 60, the average shows a deficit of 15 wagons per train, 
which is a large figure and represents a deficit in the load of each 
train by 28 per cent. 

The Bengal Nagpur Railway had to carry in the first half of 1910-17 
74 per cent, and in the 2nd half 49 per cent, greater goods ton miles as 
compared with that carried during the corresponding periods of 1913-14, 
the official year just before the War, and the increases in train miles 
to carry this additional tonnage were 21 per cent, and 18 ])er cent, 
respectively. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway had an increase of 
,31 [)er cent, in ton miles during the Ist half and 19 per cent, in the 2nd 
half with an increase of 26 per cent, and 15 per cent, in train miles 
respectively. 

On the Great Indian Beninsida Railway the ton miles rose by 30 and 
20 per cent, and the train miles by 25 and 15 per cent, respectively. 

The increase in ton mileage on the East Indian Railway was 30 per 
cent, and that in train mileage about 25 per cent. 

The North Western Railway during the 1st half of 1910-17 actually 
hauled less ton miles than in the 1st half of 1913-14, as the decrease was 
4 per cent, with an exactly corresponding decrease in the trail! mileage, 
but during the 2nd half the ton miles rose by 13 per cent, to meet which 
there was no extra increase of train miles. On the other hand the train 
miles went down by 5 per cent. 

The vehicle mileage loaded and empty compared as follows in 1910- 
17 with that of 1913-14 : — 
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124,741 51,(i9o J 111,424 | 30.490 120,2Sli 54,90.7 100,350 j 53.414 
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It will be noticed that while on the Bengal Nagpur Railway and 
East Indian Railway, the percentage of increased loaded vehicle mileage 
was not exceeded by the rise in the percentage of empty vcliicle mileage, 
the western lines, viz.y the Bombay, Barotla and Central India, the Great 
Indian Peninsula and the North Western Railways showed very large 
disproportion between the rise in loaded vehicle mileage and the rise 
in the percentage of empty vehicle mileage— the increase in empty run- 
ning was considerably greater, so much so, that on the Great Ijidian 
Peninsula Railway the empty running rose by 112 per cent. The per- 
centages of empty vehicle mileage to loaded vehicle mileage on the 
Great Indian reninsuhi, North-Western and Bombay, Baroda and 
Central IndiaTlailways were 41, 18 and 55 per cent. ros|:)ectively. 
Although the perceiitage of empties Avas not very large eornj)arcd with 
previous years, the numbers of both loaded and empty trains were 
greater owing as previously stated to very heavy exj)orts due to the 
carriage of coal to the western ports by rail from Ihmgal, iiistead of by 
the sea and to the Calcutta port being practically shut out for export 
traffic. 

A statement is appended below showing the average Hi)ecd of goods 
trains during last 4 ollieial years : — 


Average speeds of goods trams. 


Milks pkr hour 


— 

191:1-14 

1 1914-15 

1 1 

j 1915.10 

191C-17. 


Iftt hair 

2nd half. 

' ist half 

' 2iid lialf ^ 

1 1 

1*1 hair 2nd half 

1*1 hair 2nd Jiall. 

1 

BoDgal Nagpur liallw ay . 

10 00 

10 00 ! 

! 10 00 

: 10 00 j 

10 00 

1 10 00 

10 00 

' 1000 

Bombay, Llaro<ln and Con- 
tral India lialluay 

8 5.1 

7 00 j 

7-95 

;»4j 

1 

7 95 

! 7 95 

1 

804 

1 800 

1 

Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. 

10 70 

10<J4 1 

1 

1245 

10 08 j 

10 34 ; 

1 

10 18 

10 24 

1 10-12 

Eaat Indian Railway 

, ir> 20 

15 10 ! 

15 00 

10 30 j 

10 20 

16 38 

16-30 

16-30 

North Wcatern Railway , 

10 28 

10 30 j 

10 44 

10 29 1 

10 37 

10 13 

092 

986 


The Bengal Nagpur Railway shows an average sj)(‘ed of 10 miles 
per hour. It has remained stationary at this figure. The booked speeds 
of goods trains on the Bengal Nagpur Railway vary from 12 to 18 miles 
per hour, except that on some sections in one direction the speed is 
14 to 20 miles per hour. Out of 1,890 miles of its broad gauge mileage, 
625 miles are on a grade of 1 in 101 to I in 200, 151 miles in grades of 1 
in 201 to 1 in 300, and 119 miles on the grades of 1 in 181 to 1 jn 100. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway average speed is recorded at 
,'1*24 miles per hour. During the last four years, the highest figure 
attained by this Railway was 12-45 miles per hour duripg the Ist half of 
1914-15. The Great Indian Peninsula loads per train are limited. The 

2 o 
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average train load of freight trails is about 29 loaded vehicles against 
39 to 41 of the ‘East Indian Kailway and 34 to 36 of the Bengal Nagpur, 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India, and North Western Railways. The 
Great Indian Peninsula goods trains on its Jubbulpore branch, Nagpur 
branch and between Bina and Delhi, including branches on this length, 
have a booked speed of 18 to 19 miles per hour, except on certain lengths 
where it goes down to 12 and 13. It has to carry a limited load owing 
to short gradients, specially as the bulk of the trafTic has to ascend and 
descend tlie western ghats, both from the north east and south east to 
Bombay. Out of a total mileage of 3,173 miles, more than one-fourtli 
is on a grade of 1 in 101 to 1 in 200 and 279 miles in grades of 1 in 
201 and 1 in 300. 

The North Western Railway has gone down in its average speed 
to 9’92 miles from 10-37 miles per hour. Its booked speed of goods 
trains is 15 miles per hour except on the ghats. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway goods trains 
have the slowest spe-ed not exceeding an av(‘rag(‘ of 8 miles an 
hour. 

The East Indian Railway, of course*, shows the best results. Its 
average is more than 50 j)er cent. great(*r than that of the* other linos 
and the booked speed is about 20 miles an hour 

The results of work done per wagon per day have already been com- 
mented uj)o’' audit will also be interesting to see the work done by engines. 
The results are W'orst on tin* North W(’si(‘rn Bailwav. Tin* East Indian 
Railway with 870 goods engines, used exclusiv('ly on goods working, 
showed in 191()-17 a result of 76 miles pi'r engine per day which was 
an improvement on the ligures of 1915-16 and of 1913-11. Ibit the 
North Western Railway with 939 engines, used exclusively for goods 
traffic, showed a return of 21 fuiles per day. It did not show' far better 
results before. Its goods engines did not do more tliaii 21 miles per day 
before the War (1913-11) and 21 miles in 1915-16. Yet it may be 
pointed out that whm the North Western Railway had 863 engines in 
1913-14 and worked a heavier ton miles in the 1st half of that year as 
compared with 1916-17 and only 13 percent, less ton miles in the 2nd 
half it showed a better result when it had a lesser juimber of engines. 
The Bengal Nagpur Railway and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway do not show engines employed on goods w'orking exclusively. 
The Bengal Nagpur Raihvay results in 1913-14 with 317 engines were 
69 miles per engine per day against 62 miles per engine per day with 
416 engines in 1916-17. The Bombay, Baroda and Central India only 
added 10 engines to its number since 1913-14, on mixed working and 
showed a better result by 5 miles per day. Both on the East Indian 
and North Western Railways, in engines used on combined service, 
there was an improvement but the numbers of such engines were very 
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small, namely 80 on the North Western Railway and 167 on the East 
Indian Railway. 

High cost oj operation on mefre and narrow gauge lines. 

Then there is another important factor in connection with 
“ Economics of Transportation. r/:., the cost of haulage by 
narrow j^augc lines. Tlie mileage of sncli lines is ificreasing and the 
tendency is to encourage narrow gauge lines into hjg systems, and, 
therefore, the cost of carriage, apait fiom the (juestnm of the transhij)- 
nient due to break of gaug(‘, by such lines has to be carefully 
considered. For it seems clear tliat any large systems of narrow gauge 
lines will not be able to anbrd low cost of carriage to the public in 
.spite of low cost of construction. 

In a given volume of trallic the nariowei the gauge tlie gn-ater is 
the working exjienses. 

The reason for tlie narrow gauge cost for hauling a given volume of 
traffic being greater than on a broad gaug(‘ is that the hauling 
capacity of the engines and tiucks of th(‘ narrow' gauge is much less, 
and, therefore, more trains hav«‘ to be lun on this gauge for (utrying a 
given amount of Iraflii* than what the hioad gang(‘ wouhl nMpiire for 
earrying the same amount, (’onsoipientlv, the cost of haulage per 
Ion mile on ilo g‘'‘‘dei eiid the pcreeiitage of working 

exf)ens('s to gro.'^s earnings is more. 

It will bo seen from th(‘ following eomiiarativc' jigures that tin* cost 
of haulag(‘ of one ton one mile on a iiairow gauge is considerably liighcr 
than that of a hroad gauge, and that the loeomotij-e (‘Xjienses of the 
narrow gauge eome very near to that of hroad gauge, and, therefore, 
it may not he out of place to partieularly point out here that while 
the load a narrow' gauge engine is eapahle of hauling is even less than 
half the load a broad gauge engine hauls, the locomotive cxjienseB of 
both are nearly e(pial, thus proving that there is a heavy loss in coal, 
oil, etc., for evi'ry mile of engine run on a narrow gauge system. 

Analysis of the working during each lialf of the financial year 

1914-15. 


. 1 

liengal 

Nagpur 

Lon gal 
Nngiur 


lOiilwey 

r/ 

gauge 

It ailway 

i 

2' 6* 
gauge. 

Average cost of hauling one ton one mile, ■ \ l^t half year 

1 

1-H8 j 

4.57 

pics in 1 I’ll 1 half y<’i‘r 

1 5i; 

rrl3 

Average cost of hauling one ton one riiile, C 1st half year 
including interest on Capital expended ] : 
on open lino at 5 per cent.,— pies ( 2nd half year 

303* , 

9-53 ' 

317 

1M2 

Total Locomotive expenses per engine ( ’ Ist h.ilf year 

K-77 

7-71 

mile,— annas. (j 2nd half year 

8-311 

7-6e 


2o2 
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In connection with the question of construction of railways of any 
length in an area where the broad gauge would not pay on account 
of original cost of construction being high, even taking into account 
the fact that the main line would supply the rolluig stock and in 
regard to branches to the metre gauge, it would, I consider, be 
preferable to build metre gauge lines and it may not be out 
of place to quot(5 tlie following extracts from a note I wrote in July, 
1915:- 

“ Take the case of Jamnagar Railway. It is a small line of 54 
miles length on metro gauge. This metre gauge line of short length 
of 54 miles (about the length of Messrs. Martin and (^ompany^s Baraset- 
Basirhat line of 2' 0" gauge) pays 6‘G2 per cent, on a capital outlay of 
Rs. 23,53,9i)l (or Ks. 43,500 j)er mile) and has a week mile earning of 
Ra. 103 and working expenses at 46 per cent. ” 

“The Baraset-Basirhat Railway of Messrs. Martin k Co. (with a 
mileage of 51 miles, practically the same as Jamnagar Railway) 
with a week mile earning of Rs. 124 does not pay more than 5*2 
per cent, on a capital outlay of Bs. 23,08,116 (or Rs. 45,000 per 
mile). ” 

“ If tile Barsi Light Railway had been a metre gauge line the earn- 
ings would have bceii much better and the working expenses lower. 
This is so very apparent. During recent yc'ars tlie week mile earn- 
ings have gone up from Rs. 174, wliich was tlie maximum before the 
extension, to Rs. 219, but during 191.3 and 1914 it has been somewhat 
stationary at Rs. 206 and Rs. 219. This shows that bed the line been 
metre gauge the increase w'ould have been enormous. “ 

“ This above remark of mine is borne out by the fact that on the 
Morvi Railway so long as the raihvay was narrow gauge (2' 6") the 
earnings were about Rs. 75 per week per mile at the utmost and the 
woi'kiug expenses 46 per cent. “ 

“ In 1905 the Morvi Raihvay w'as converted into metre gauge and for 
same mileage the week earnings steadily rose to Rs. 161 per week mile 
(more than double) and the working expenses came down from 46 per 
cent, to 33 per cent, and 35 per cent, and the percentage of net profit 
went up from 5*55 per cent, to 9*65 per cent, in spite of the fact that the 
capital outlay on narrow gauge tvas 34 lakhs against 52 lakhs for metre 
gauge now, and on this increased capital the railway pays 9 per cent. No 
better case could be cited. “ 

“ Take •again, the Udaipur-Chittor line and compare ^ith the Arrah- 
Sasaram of Martin's. The Arrah-Sasarara Railway has a length of 
65*26 miles and the Udaipur-Chittor of 67*30. The Arrah-Sasaram is . 
2' 6' and the Udaipur Chittor is metre gauge. The capital cost of Arrah- 
Sasaram including rolling stock is Rs. 22,31,435 and of the Udaipur- 
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Chittor Ra. -22, 84, 126 (this also includes rolling stock). Here the cost of 
narrow gauge including rolling stock per mile is greater than the coat of 
metre gauge including rolling stock per mile. The working expenses 
of the Arrah-Sasaram (2' 6' gauge) are 61 per cent, and that of the 
Udaipur-Chittor 48 per cent. ” 

Now as to metre gauge. The following are the figures of the cost of 
haulage on metro gauge and broad gauge sections of the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway. 

During first half of 1916-17. 

Average coat of haulage on broad gaiiiro soclion . L'-4 per ton mile. 

Average cost ot haulage on nudre gauge acetion . l’*7a pies per ton mile. 

Thi.s means that for every ton of goods (airrie.d on tlu', metre gauge 
there is an additional c.xpenditure of -72 ]ue for every mile as compared 
with the broad gauge. 

This extra expenditure is obvious wIkmi we coinj)are the “ locomotive 
running expenses ” on both gauges 

During first liulj ol 1916-17 

Itroad gauge 13 72 annas pej engine mile. 

Matrc gauge . . ... KKIT „ „ 

Taking a given amount of traflic of 2,0IM) tons if wamld take 7 broad 
gauge trains (at an avi'rage freight load pm train of 270*74 tons), 
and about In metre gauge trams (at an averag(‘ freiglit load per train 
of 130 tom’ These are also figures for the 1st half of 1910-17. 

To carry 2,000 toiis for 200 miles the dilTerence in “locomotive 
running expenses” would be: — 

annas tiains miloM Ks. 

Wroad gauge i:b72x 7/200 -1,200 

Metre ga igo 10 37 / 15 / 200- - 1,044 

So that for the caniage of every 2,000 toi\s for every 200 miles there 
is an extra expenditure of Its. 741 by metre gauge as compared with 
the broad gauge. 
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ttONOORAPH ON INDIAN BAILWAT SATES. 



Railway proper (S' 31* gauge) 53-92 43,35,575 4,18,787 j 2,24,403 

I lUilway (Ludcnow BareUIyj 237 04 , 1,17,14,505 14,96,120 7,97,671 
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rental iviid to Uie South Bihar BaUway CoaipAny together mth mtorest oa Ooverainent advaocos for the purpoec of Uub Bailnay. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 


Difference between owner’s risk and railway risk rates for 

GOODS TRAFFIC. 

The question of responsibility of raihays in the matter of jjjoods 
booked at owner’s risk affects the trade very considerably. When 
the railways are protected by risk notes, the merchants have to take 
risks and yet in some cases, they cannot help takin^H advantaj^e . 
of the lowest rates, for ^^enerally the lowest rates are the trade rates 
introduced by the railways to develop the traffic, and when such 
rates are quoted the railway risk rates are higher. 

In some cases the difference is lt)0 percent., for instance inthe ease 
of ghee, while the railway risk rate for distances of over 150 miles is 
|rd pic per maund per mile, the owner’s risk rate is Jrd pie per maund 
per mile. It has been said by some that if the railways did not want to 
compel the traders to take the advantage of the owner’s risk rates, 
they would make the difference between th(‘ railway risk rates 
and owmer’s risk rates such as would enable tlie merchants to take 
advantage of an alternative rate, f c.. the railway risk rate should not 
be so high as w’ould be unprofitable to the trader if he wanted to take 
advantage of it. 

In this connection one cannot do better than to quote the foliow'ing 
remarks from the article which ap[)eared in the “ Empire ” on 20th 
July 1011 and 3rd August 1011. in connerdimi with the report of the 
Departmental Committc^e of the Board of Trade on agreements 
and amalgamations, under the signature of Mr. K. D. Mehta, C.I.E. 

“ I have now received a copy of the above report, which has recently 
been issued and submitted to both Houses of Parliament by command 
of His Majesty. It may be truly said that this report hardly affects 
Indian Railways, but I find that some of the opinions expressed by 
the members of the committee are identical with those expressed by 
me in certain of my articles on the subject of “ Railway Rates,” and 
it will, therefore, be interesting to the public to know’ that the grounds 
of my complaints are reasonable and they require to be remedied. 

Owner’s risk rates.” — In my article No. II which appeared on 
the 29th March 1911, it w^as observed that difference between the Rail- 
way risk and owner’s risk rates was too high in some cases. I cited 
an instance, where the railway risk rate was 120 per cent, greater than 
the owner’s risk rate, and although the railways had what they call 
an alternative railway risk rate it was not “ a reasonable alternative 
rate ” in that it could not possibly be availed of by the public with any 
chance of profit in business. In my article No. II, I asked “ can any 
merchant avad himself of this Railway risk rate, with any chance of 
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profit, and would the Bailway Company get any traffic if the merchants 
were to avail themselves of the Railway risk rate and the lower owner’s 
risk rate was not used ?” I suggested that the railway risk rate should 
not be higher than the owner’s risk rate by more than 4 or 5 per cent. 
Now it may be interesting to the public to know what persons like Mr. 
Russel Rea, M. P., Lord Hamilton of Delzell, C.V.O., Lord Newton, 
Mr. James Samuel Beale, and other members of the Departmental 
Committee of the Board of Trade have got to say in the matter of owner’s 
risk rates. They remark in their report as follows : — 

“ It seems to us, however, that it is not in the public interest that 
. railway companies should in fact be in a position to put undue pressure 
on traders to accept liability for loss or injury on traffic arising from 
their neglect.” 

“ These remarks appear to have been made as the committee find 
that the railway risk rates are practically not “ commercially reasonable 
alternative rates.” They go on to say that “under the present 
interpretation of the law, however, it seems that any alternative 
■companies risk rate, which is within the maximum, would be held to 
be a reasonable alternative even though it involved the payment of 
•amount for insurance by the traders which was greatly in excess of the 
actuarial value of the risk so that the alternative rate was not commer- 
cially reasonable alternative.” 

The Committee further go on to show that in the classification 
the owner’s risk rates are at 10 per cent., 15 per cent, and 20 j)er cent, 
below the company’s risk rates but that there are a number of special 
rates at owner’s risk as regards which owner’s risk is only one of the 
considerations on which special rate was granted. It is further re- 
marked upon by the committee “ that in such cases the owmer’s risk 
rate may be as much as 30 or 40 per cent, below the rate at which the 
railway companies carry at their risk ” and these differences are 
apparently not considered reasonable as the members of the committee 
recognise that “ the situation seems to constitute a legitimate grievance 
•on the part of those traders, who are affected by it ” and they recommend 
that “ the difference in charge between the owner’s and railway risk 
rates should be such as is reasonably sufficient to cover the risk of the 
company.” I wonder what the members of the said committee would 
think when they know that on Indian Railways there are differences of 
100 per cent, and more between the railway risk and owner’s risk rates' 
often to be seen. Every one knows that this year there has been a 
short crop of mangoes and instances have been brought to my notice, 
where owing to delays in transit fruits got rotten, and the merchants 
•did not get a pie from the railways in the way of compensation for their 
doss, with the result that they tried to make up at least a part of their 
loss by increasing the price of mangoes, which were already selling 
•dear. The railway authorities generally reply in such cases that they 
Hregret there has been a loss to the merchants owing to delay in transit 
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but that as the goods were booked at owner’s risk rates the railway 
cannot accept any liability. The railway risk rate for mangoes is 3rd 
class (Jrd pie per maund per mile) and the owner’s risk rate for a 
wagon load is Ist class (Jrd pie per maund per mile) and the difference 
between the two rates is 100 per cent. “ so that the railways practi- 
cally compel the traders to despatch their goods at owner’s risk rates.” 
The poor merchants know that it is useless to appeal to railways as 
no claim for compensation wnuld be admitted and hence they remain 
quiet and they as wnll as the public suffer.” 

“ The dealers in fresh fruits in this country are entirely at the mercy 
of the railways, but as the loss to the fruit dealers affects the public 
so very immediately and greatly it is desirable that something should 
be done to bring home to the railways that the traflic booked at owner’s 
risk should be as carefully dealt with as any other traffic. Of course, 
the railways would say that the remedy lies in fruits being booked at 
railway risk rates, but I have already })ointed out that for fruits the 
so called alternative railway risk rates ” both by })a8senger and goods 
trains are one hundred per cent, higher than the owner’s risk rates. 
It seems, liow'ever, that the loss in fruit traffic carried by railways is 
becoming so frequent that the dealers might eventually bo compelled 
to despatch traffic at considerably higher rates than at present paid, 
in order to get the railways to deal with the traffic more carefully and 
to accept the risk. The result will be that fruits which are already 
dear, wdll be sold dearer still and the consumers w ill suffer. As a case 
in point, I w'ould mention that a consignment of mangoes arrived at 
Sealdah from Maldah, but the wagon containing it is said to have (jo)}e 
astray in (he railway yard. When the wagon was found and the 
mangoes were unloaded and offered to the poor waiting and anxious 
merchant for delivery the fruits were found to have gone entirely rotten 
and had to be thrown away. The Traffic Superintendent, Eastern 
Bengal State Bailway, to whom the matter was re]>resented, re})lied 
to the merchant as follows in his letter No. C. (j. 89-64-11 of 31st July 
1911 

” I regret very much that the delay complained of should have 
resulted in a loss of the value of the mangoes. As, how^ever, the goods 
W’ere carried at owner’s risk, in consideiation of the lesser rate of freight 
charged, I am unable to entertain your claim for compensation on 
account of your loss.” 

“ The loss to the merchant in this case amounted to over 
Rs. 350 and the mere expression of regret on the part of the Traffic 
Superintendent, Eastern Bengal State Railway, is a very poor 
consolation to him. To a petty fruit dealer such a loss means complete 
loss of capital and consequent ruin. Is it right that the merchants 
forwarding their goods by railways should be mined in this 
manner. I have been further informed that when a railway has 
to pay any claim to a merchant on account of loss sustained by 
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him in respect of goods booked at railway risk the railway recovers 
a portion of the amount of the compensation paid from their staff, but 
that in the case of goods booked at owner’s risk ” no such recoveries 
are made from the staff as no compensation is paid. Therefore, the 
railway staff naturally do not pay as much attention to goods booked 
at owner’s risk as to those booked at railway risk. They, also know 
very well that fruits and ghee are always booked at owner’s risk. Pilfer- 
ages from tins of ghee and baskets of fruits and delays to fruit traffic 
are often heard. I have already shown in my letter XV that even the 
differences of 10 to 40 per cent, between the railway risk and owner’s 
risk rates have been considered unfair in England and it has been re- 
cognised by the members of the Board of Trade Departmental Committee 
in England that the traders have a “ legitimate grievance ” against 
railways in this respect, and steps are being taken to remedy the evil 
by providing that the alternative railway risk rates should be “ Com- 
^nercially reasonable alternative rates” and similar steps should be 
taken in India as early as possible. In America, the fruit traffic is given 
special treatment and is carried as “ fast freight,” every care being 
taken that the fruit wagons are pushed on as expeditiously as possible ; 
with this facility offered by the railways in the way of quick transit 
combined with safety, and under fostering railway rates the fruit traffic 
in America has assumed very large proportions. It is true that some 
railways in India have quoted wagon rates for fniits but this alone wdll 
have no effect in developing the fruit traffic, and until the fruit dealers 
are in the fear of running the risk of losing all their money in fruit trade 
any day through the negligence of the railway staff any great develop- 
ment in trade in fruits can hardly be expected. The railways in their 
own interests ought to offer protection to the public, as any appreciable 
development in the trade in fruits must mean more money to railways 
and it will soon be seen that large sums will be invested in fruit gardens 
and a flourishing trade will be created to the great advantage of the 
people of the country.” 

On page 9G of the said Bengal Nagpur Railway Tariff there is an 
entry of a rate of Re. 0-9-11 for grain, pulses and seeds common from 
Gondia to Bombay via Nagpur. The foot note at the bottom of this 
page shows that in respect of rice this rate is an owner’s risk rate. The 
Bengal Nagpur Railway proportion of this rate is Re. 0-2-11 per maund 
for a distance of 81 miles from Gondia to Nagpur. Now the maximum 
rate which the Bengal Nagpur Railway are authorised to charge over 
this distance is Re. 0-2-11 per maund, (Jrd pie per maund per mile 
plus 8 pies terminal). Therefore the maximum rate and the owner’s 
risk rate are the same. It is difficult to understand what the alternative 
railway risk rate is in this case ; apparently none, unless it is a higher 
rate than the maximum. But this is not a solitary instance. The 
Bengal Nagpur Railway proportions of the rates to Bombay on rice 
from otl^er important despatclwg stations, such m Rajnandgaon and 
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Raipur, are Re. 0-4-9 and Re. 0-5-11 respectively for distances of 146 
and 188 miles. These are also maximum rates, plus exceptional ter- 
minals. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway, on page 32 of the Goods Tariff 
Book No. II (in force from October 1916), have a rate of Re. 0-9-4 per 
maund from Jhansi to Bombay, which is an owner’s risk rate for Rice ; 
and at the same time this rate is qualified by the remark, no other 
rates will apply.” 

It is seen from the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Goods Tariff 
Book No. II, No. 5 (in force from October 1916) that they quote a rate 
of Re. 0-8-10 for sugar at railway risk, irres])ective of tlie condition as 
to wagon load from Bombay to Jubbulpore, to encourage the traffic 
in imported sugar. This rate on a distance of 616 miles works out to 
•17 pie per maund per mile. But in the same tariff apparently for 
country sugar, the rate from Delhi to Jubbulpore, for sugar carried in 
wagon loads of 270 maunds is Re. 0-10-7, which works out to ‘20 pie 
per maund per mile for a distance of 616 miles, and the rate is an 
owner’s risk rate. 
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Terminals. 

Terminals are levied in addition to the rates. 

While the term “ rate ” represents the charge for carriage between 
two specific points, “ terminals ” include “ charges in respect of stations, 
sidings, wharves, depots, warehouses, cranes and other similar matters 
and of any services rendered thereat This is the definition provided 
for in the Indian Railways Act IX of 1890. 

Railways levy “ crane charges ” and loading and unloading charges, 
in respect of goods in bulk or bulky goods, in addition to “ terminals 
In such cases the “ terminals ” arc intended to cover services other than 
loading and unloading. 

In the case of Jjaljibhai versus Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
(IG Bombay 131) it was hold that “ terminals ” “ mean a charge for the 
use of goods stations and for the various duties a Railway Company, 
as common carriers, perform in connection with goods, consigned to 
them for carriage.” 

Terminals are permissive and a railway has the right to waive them, 
at its o])tion, hut in doing so, the railways are supposed to see that they 
do not create “ undue preference ” by levying a terminal in one case 
and not levying in another. 

In a case of dispute between an user of a railway and a railway com- 
pany as to whether a terminal charge is reasonable or not, the Gover- 
nor General in Council may, if he thinks fit, refer the case to Railway 
Commissioners to be appointed for purposes of hearing and deciding 
the specific case. 

A list of terminals levied by railways is given in the following pages. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railwafi. — Terminals and short distance chafes. 

(1) In local hooking from all stations {except to or from Bombay or 
Dadar), terminal of 1 pies per maund for the forwarding station, and 4 
pies for the receiving station. 

(2) In loc/d booking to or jrom Bombay or Dadar^ terminal of 6 pies 
per maund for Bombay or Dadar, and 4 pies for the other station. 

(3) In through booking including to or frmn Bombay ar Dadar, terminal 
of 6 pies per maund for the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, except 
in the ca.<ie oj cross traffic. 

(4) Wlien the distance over the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
is less than 75 miles, except in the case of cross traffic , short distance charge 
of 3 pies per maund subject to the differential rule as to distance, in 
addition to the terminals specified in (1), (2), or (3) above. If however. 
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(h terminals and the ehcrt distance charge aggregate more than 12 
only 12 pies are charged. 


Tolls. 


pies 


The following tolls are charged on all traffic except where otherwise 
stated, and are levied in addition to the terminals and short distance 
charge specified above 

PiM [)or RiipooH p<r 
inauntl. wiiiion. 

(1) To or from Colalw, except on Iraflio l)etv'‘'n Cdlaba 
and ('awnpoiT and nd, Aj:;ia and vni Klnindwa and 
vui Amalner and via, Nations A^ra ('antunment to 

Delhi (both inclusive) and nd 2 2 

(2) From Pliandiu bandar ...... 2 


Bomhay, Baroda ami Cenhal India Rail way. —Terminal charges. 

(l) On Bombay, TJnroda and (Vntral India Bailway and oilier Branch lines except 
llajpipla State Hallway : — * ' ^ 


111 local booking 
In through booking 


Pu'h per 
riiaund. 
() 

. 3 too 


(2) On Kajpipli State Hailway 
111 local booking i . 4,1 

In llM-o»(ih houk.nK i 


b 

i; 


On cros.s traffir passing thfoiigli jiinction.s to and from foreign rail- 
ways notorniinal cliarge is levied. 


(а) In the case of goods carried at wagon rates, except where 

otherwise stated, the terminal charge for distance under 
75 miles is Es. 2-D-() per broad gauge I -wheeled wagon and 
Its. l-l-O per metre or narrow gauge 4-wheeled wagon, 
the dilTcrential rule as to distance to apply. 

(б) For the following commodities, however, the terminal charge 

is levied as under 


(1) On broad and metre gauge .sections — 


Banilioos, bainlioo chips, and firewood — 
On broad gauge wction -- 
For distances under 17) miles . 

On metre g.iugc section - 
For distances under 100 miles . 
Charcoal— 

For distances umler 75 miles 
Kuppos— 

(1) For distances under 75 miles . 

(2) For distances 75 miles and over 
Rafters and timber — 

On broad gauge section — 

(1) For distances under 75 miles 

(2) For distances 75 up to 100 miles 


I’er 4 ^1110100 
wagon. 

Hs. A. r. 

. 2 0 0 

. 2 0 0 

. 2 0 0 

. 4 0 0 

.200 


. 4 0 0 
. 2 0 0 


Notb.— I n booking between broad and metre gauge sections of the Bombay, Barodn 
Bnd Central India Railway the terminal charge m the case of goods carried at wagon 
rates will be made according to the wagon us^ at the forw arding station, itrcspeotire 
of the number of wagons at the Tranship Junction station. 

2q 2 
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(2) On nairow gauge nilways— 

Rs. A. P. 

On bamboos, bamboo chips, charcoal, firewood, grass diy, 
and hay, rafters and timber. — 

Per broad gauge 4-wheeled wagon— 

In booking from Bombay, Baroda and Central India 

Railway and vid 2 0 0* 

Per narrow gauge 4-whceled wagon — 

In other cases 14 0 

On Kuppas 200 

♦ Irrespoctivo of the number of Narrow Gauge wagons used. 

(c) Bogie vehicles will be charged at double and six-wheelers 
at one and a half times the rates for four-wheelers. 

Short distance terminal charge. 

1. A short distance charge of 3 pies per maund (in addition to the 
ordinary terminal charge), is made on all goods conveyed for distances 
under 75 miles on the Bombay, Baroda an<l Central India Railway Coni' 
pany’s system ; the difFerential rule as to distance to apply. 

2. The short distance terminal charge will not apply to : — 

(1) Rice and paddy. 

(2) Cinders. * 

(3) Coal, coke and patent fuel, exce[)t in local booking. 

(4) Coal ashes carried by contractors and charged at 0*13 pie 

per maund per mile. 

(5) Foreign railway materials. 

(6) Live stock. 

(7) Military trafhe. 

(8) Mineral class goods chargeable at schedule rate H or at 

other ached ulo rates. 

Toll charge. 

On all goods booked to and from Carnac Bridge station in Bombay, 
extra charges noted below with certain exceptions will be made : — 

Pi 08 per 
maund. 

(1) In tho cuMo of mauud latos 2 

Per 4-wheeled 
broad gauge 
truck. 

Rs. 

(2) In the case of wagon- mile rates ... 2 

Transhipment charge, 

A transhipment charge of 2 pies per maund is levied on traffic inter- 
changed ,8t Cawnpore Collectorgunge between the Great Indian P^nsula 
Railway, including Cawnpore-Khairada Section and the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway. 
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In through booking between the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway rid Cawnpore 
Collectorgnnge, a transhipment charge of 2 pies per maund is levied on 
traffic booked to and from stations Cawnpore to Parkham, including 
the Brindaban and Brahmavart Branches, vid Hathras Road, vid 
Kasganj, and vid Farukhabad. 

North Western Railway. —Terminal charges. 

Pies per mauiul. 

Local traffic— 

Upon all consignments of 2nd, 3rd, 4th, Sth and X class 
goods 0 

Upon Ist class goods and goods chargeable at rates lower 

than 1st class 3 

Through traffic— 

Upon goods of all classes 3 

eVoss traffic — 

Possmg through junctions with fort'ign railways . . No terminal. 


Oudh and Uohilkhand Raihvay. — Terminal charges, (Irom tariff of 
31st January 1911). 

The following terminal and short distance charges arc made on all 
classes of goods carried over the Oudh and Kohilkhand Railway, and 
the Hardwar-Dehra Kailway, except where otlierwise specified ; — 


I. Terminal charges (irrospectivo of distance)— 

Over Oudh 
and 

Rehilkhand 

Hnilway. 

On goods charged at maundage rates . S pics per 

inaund on 
actual weight. 

(6) On goods charged at wagon rates . . Us. 4 per 4- 

wheeled wagon 
and Us. 8 per 
bogie wagon. 

II. Short distance charge, in addition to chargi^s 
given in (1) aboie on traffic carried for distances 
under 75 miles, subject to the differential rule ~ 

(o) On goods charged at maundage rates . 3 pies [)er 

maund on ac- 
tual weight. 


(6) On goods charged at wagon rates . . Ks. 2 jier wagon. 


Over Hardwai- 
Dehra 
Railway. 

0 pies per maund 
on actual 
weight. 

Rg. 4 per 4 
wheeled wagon 
and Rg. B per 
bogie wagon. 


No charge. 


No charge. 


Bones in wagon loads at maundage rates arc subject to the charge 
under (I) (6) and (II) (b), instead of (I) (a) and (II) (a). 

3. On goods booked from stations on the Hardwar-Dehra Railway 
to station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway (but not beyond, 
t,e,, not to ffireign Railways) and vice versa, only one terminal will be 
charged and that will be credited to the railway which books tlie traffic ; 
but ^e short distance charge if due, will be levied separately in addition 
to the terminal charge and will be credited solely to the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway. 
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f The following reduced terminals, irrespective of distance, will 
be charged, on the articles noted below, when booked in wagon loads 
Bricks, chakees, stone, lime, limestone, marble unwrought, stoue 
of other kinds (not otherwise specified in the tariff), timber of all sorts, 
slates. 


Marked carrying capacity of the wagon. 

Over 0. & 

R. Ry. 

Over H.-D. 
Ry. 


Per wagon. 

Per wagon. 


Rs. A. 1*. 

Rs. A. P. 

Not oxocoding 1 1 tona 1 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

Exceeding 11 tona but not exceeding 17 tons . 

' 3 0 0 

3 0 0 

Four-wheeled wagons exceeding 17 tonn .... 

14 0 0 

4 0 0 

Bogie wagons 

8 0 0 

o 

o 


In booking from stations on the Ilardwar-Dehra Kailway to stations 
on the Oudh and Kohilkband Railway or vice versa, only one terminal 
will be charged and will be divided between the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway and Hardwar-Dchra Railway in e(}ual juoportions. 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway short distance charge will not be 
levied in addition to the terminals, laid down in this sub-paragraph. 

No terminal and short distance charges will be levied on consignments 
of bhoosa, bunkhas, firewood, fodder, forage, grass, hay, kirby, sirkee 
and straw, if the freight charges at the mileage rate is Rs. 10 and over 
per wagon. If the freight amounts to less than Rs. 10, the following 
terminal charge will be added, subject to the operation of the differential 
rule 

Tyjw of stock used. Term nnl charge. 

Ter wagon. 

Ks. A. 1*. 

A, B. C, D and E 2 0 0 

F, 0, H. andP 3 0 0 

The terminal charge w’hen levied on a consignment booked over 
the Hardwar-Dehra and Oudh and Rohilkhand Railways will be divided 
between the two Railways in equal proportions. 

Exce])tions. 

5. No terminals and short distance charges will be levied in the 
following case-s 

(1) Goods carried at local or through ‘ station to station * lump 
. sum special rates. 

(2) Goods carried at the * Reduced class rates \ 

(3) Cross traffic of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 

(4) Military traffic carried at military rates, coal, and rulway 

" materials. 
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(5) Stigar booked from Unao to Cawnpore (Oudh and Rohilkband 

Railway). 

(6) All traffic booked from and to Kashi and Benares Cantonment 

to and from Mogal Sarai and via, 

(7) All traffic between Sliiupur and via Moghal Sarai. 

(8) Jaggree, at owner's risk, from Meerut City Mandi to Ali- 

garh ind Meerut City over Oudh and Roliilkhand Railway. 

(9) Kunkur, boulders, sand and stone or brick ballast. In case 

of consigiunents booked in wagon loads, charge wdll, 
however, be made, subject to a minimum charge of Rs. 4 
per vehicle. 

(10) All first class goods booked to and from Snmbhal Hatim 

Sarai and Rhul Singh Sirsi, whether charged at the classi- 
fied rate or at schedule rate. 

(11) Grain and pulses and common seeds, booked from the fol- 


lowing 

stations to 

Cawnpore (Oudh 

and Rohilkhaud 

Railway) 



Aclialganj. 

Dalraau. 

' Lieli!iinan[»ur. 

Bhadn. 

IJighanur. 


I'neliahai. 

Lulgn]ialganj. 

Takia. i 

Jalalpur J)hai. 

P.uiawan. 

Rameiiauifi Road. 

Purwa Road. 

Jamnapur 

(lotni 

Atiampur. 

Raghuraj Singh. | 

Belakhera. 

i Atanagnr. 



(12) Bamboos, in wagon loads. 

(13) Sugar cane, in wagon loads. 

(U) Kuppas booked from Ilapur and rid to Meerut City and vid 
Meerut City for Meerut City Mandi. 

(15) The following articles booked :~ 

(a) Locally between stations on the Oudh and Rohilkhand 

Railway. 

(b) Locally between stations on tlie llardwar-Dchra 

Railway. 

(c) From the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway stations to 

Hardwar-Dehra and Cawnporc-Khairada Rail- 
way stations and vice versa (but not when booked 
to and from foreign railways). 

Ashes. Hay, j)ri‘Kscil Lie, stiek. 

Bamboo. Hemp, Moon], pressed. 

Bark, tanning Iron ore. Potatoes, at owner’s risk. 

Bran. Iron or steel hemp. Salt (all sorts). 

Cinders. Iron slag. »SaItjK?tre. 

Earth (all sorts). Jute, pre8se<l Sugar-cane, in wagon loads. 

Gunny. Lac, refuse, * 

N.B, — North Western Railway Meerut City Mandi should be considered as a local 
station of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Radway for purposes of this para. 

6. The terminal charge of 6 pies per maund mentioned above is not 
leviable in the following cases ; but the short distance charge of 3 piei 
’pw maund will be levied. 

(a) Grain and pulses and common seed6, salt, and kerosine oil 
flashing at and above 76° Fahr. at owner’s risk, booked 
from Benares Cantonment and Kasbi to Lohta. 
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(b) Sawdust in wagon loads, from vid Cawnpore (Oudh and 

Rohilkband Railway) to Lucknow, only when booked 
from Jhansi. 

(c) Grain and pulses and common seeds, booked from Lalgopal- 

ganj to Allahabad. 

7. The terminal charge on goods charged at wagon rates is not levi- 
able on cinders and ashes, at owner’s risk, in wagon loads, loaded and 
unloaded by owners, booked from Khan Alampura to vid Saharanpur 
for Meerut City. The short distance charge of Rs. 2 per wagon will, 
however, be levied. 

The following additional charges will be made on cross traffic of all 
descriptions of goods (except bone, coal and railway materials and 
stores), from or to metre gauge lines, passing Bareilly, Barabanki, 
Shahganj, Jaunpur City, Benares Cantonment, Lucknow or Moradabad 
Junctions 


• Deaoriptiou of goods. 

Articles 
charged at 
maund 
rates. 

f Articles 
charged at 
wagon rates. 

(a) Goods carried 75 miles or less over the Oudh and Rohil- 

IVr maund ! 
Pies 

Per wagon 
Rs. A. P. 

2 0 0 

khand Railway. 

(h) Goods oarriod over 75 miles over the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway. 

Goods placed over the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway - 
In class I 

1 

0 11 0 

„ II and III 

2 

1 5 0 

„ IV & V 


2 0 0 

„ X ...... 

5 

3 6 0 


The above charge is not leviable on traffic to and from Badshah- 
nagar and Noith-Westem Railway Meerut City Mandi. 


East Indian Railway. 


— 

To Howrah. 

To and from 
other than 
Howrah when 
carried under 

75 miles. 

When carried 
75 miles and 
over. 

(a) Grain and pulses, seeds common, 
•alt, baUaat. 

Nil. 

S pies- per maund 
subject to 

differential 
rule. 

NU. 

(6) Mineral class goods . . 

2 pies per 
maund. 

8 pies per maund 
subject to 

differential 
rule. 

NU. 
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East Indian RaUmy — contd. 


- 

To Howrah. 

To and Irom 
other than 
Howrah when 
oarriod under 
7.”) miles. 

When carried 
75 miles and 
ot'er. 

(C) Old special class goods . 

5 pies per 

maund. 

5 pies per maund 
subject to 

diffe r 0 n t i a 1 
rule. 

3 pies per 
maund. 

(d) All other goods 

8 pics |)er 

maund. 

0 pies per maund 
subject U) 

diffo r 0 u t i a 1 

1 iilo. 

0 pics per 
maund. 

(<) All goods chargeable at wagon 
mile rate. 

Rs, 4 

Rs. 4 per wagon 
subject to 

dilTo r e n t i tt 1 
rule. 

Rs. 2 per 
wagon. 

(/) Railway mateiiah and stores. . 

2 pit's jH‘r 
maund (o and 
from Howiah 
locally. 

Nil. 

Nil. 


For articles mentioned in (a), 
following points special terminals 

When carried muler 75 miles 

When carritnl 75 miles and ovei 
Cawnporo and vid and .... 

Jubbalpur and vid and .... 

Katni and vid and .... 

Jamuna Bridge and vid Agra East Bank 

and 


larrukhabad and vid and 
Hathras junction and vid and. 


{h), (r), wlieu booked between tbo 
are levied, viz.:— 

Biea per 
maund. 

. . ... a (aiihjeot to^ 

difiorential 
rule). 

0 

.staOrins miuated between Manauri and 
Kirozabad both inclusivo excluding 
Shikobabad-Farrukliabad Railway ata* 
tions. 

{a) Stationa on the Jubbulporo line. 

(6) Stations between (iaipura and Kunwar 
both inclusive, excluding vid Allahabad 
and vul Allahabad City. 

(а) iStations on the Jubbulpur lino. 

(б) Stations situated between Joonathpur 
and Kunwar both inclusivo exoiuiuog 
rw Allahabad and vid Allahabad City. 

(o) Stations situated between Etawah and 
Kulxjqiur both inclusive. 

(6) Stations on the Shikohabad-Fairukha* 
bad Railway. 

(r) Stations situated between Barhan and 
Khurja both inclusivo but excluding 
Hathras junction and vid Aligarh. 

(d) Stations on the Khurja Hapur Railway 
excluding vid Hapur. 

Stations on the Shikohabad-Farrukhabad 
Railway including Sbiko^bad itaelf. 

(а) Stations situaU^ between Barhan and 
Khurja both inclusive excluding vid 
Aligarh. 

(б) Stations on the Khurja Hapur Raitway^ 
exoluding vid Hapur. 
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iapnr and vid and . . , • Stations on the Khi^a Hapu Bailway 

incloding Khiujs itself. 

Manlkpar and vid and . • • {^) Stations on the Jubbulpore Line. 

(6) Stations situated between Qaipura and 
Kunwar both inclusive, excluding vid 
Allahabad and vid Allahabad City. 

Delhi, vid D(!()|land vid Delhi Serai Rohilla (a) Stations situated between Madrak and 
in through booking with the Agra- Delhi Shahdara both inclusive excluding 
Delhi Cord, S. P. B., and Bombay, Aligarh and vid Ghaziabad. 

Baroda and Central India Railway and (6) Stations on the Khurja Hapur Railway 

excluding vid Hapur. 

No terminals are leviable on cross traffic but a charge of 3 pies per 
maund is made on cross traffic where there is a break of gauge. 


Berigal Nagpur Railway, proper. 

(а) Local trafjic.—V pon all consignments of 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th 
and explosive or X class goods, a terminal charge of 1C pies per maund 
is added to the mileage rates. 

(б) Through traffic —Vpow all consignments of Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
5th and cxf)losivc or X class goods, a terminal of 8 pies per maund is 
added to the mileage rates. 

(c) Short Didance tenninnl—lJnless otherwise specified, a terminal 
charge of 3 pies per maund is made on all goods carried at schedule 
rates and on which no other terminals are levied when carried over the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway proper for distances under 75 miles, in local 
as well as in through bpoking except in the following cases 

(1) Coal, coke and patent fuel. 

(2) Railway materials and stores. 

(d) Special terminal charge on goods consigned to or frmn Shalimar . — 
A special terminal charge of 2 pies per maund is made, except where 
otherwise specified, on all gocxls charged at station to station and maund 
schedule rates (including E. C. schedule rates) when booked to or from 
Bhalimar ; wlicn goods arc booked at wagon schedule rates, the terminal 
charge is Rs. 3-0-0 per wagon irrespective of the actual weight in the 
wagon. 

The Shalimar special terminal charge in case of articles charged at 
ton rates is Rs. 0-4-6 per ton. 

Exceptions.— The above terminal is not levied in the following 

wes 

(1) Coal, coke and patent fuel. 

(2) Hides and skins booked to Shalimar and charged at the mini- 

mum wagon rates of 4 or 3 annas per mile. 

(3) Live stock. 

(4) Myrabolams crushed or with seed extracted. 

^5) Bailway materials and stores. 

(6) On traffic booked vid Shalimar. 
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(7) On traffic booked to or from Shalimar, from or to the follow- 
ing stations 

(а) All stations Asansol and via to Barahabhuni. 

(б) All stations on the Purulia Lohardaga Branch. 

(c) All stations Kargali to Gomoh and vid on the Talgaria 

Chord including stations on Bhojudih-Mohuda 
loop and stations on the Bokaro Raingarh Extension. 

(d) Murulia and Chaurashi. 

(e) All stations Adra to Jhanlipahari. 

(/) Fid Katni and Katni Marwara and vid, 
ig) Vid Jubbulpur (vid Gondia). 

(h) Howbagh- Jubbulpur (rid (londia). 

(i) Nagpur and vid. 

Garden Reach Terminals. 

1. On goods booked to Garden Reach (Calcutta) the following ter- 
minals are charged : — 



Pios j)or 
maund. 

Goods carried at maund rates .... 

0 


Per wagon. 
Rs. A. r. 

„ „ wagon rates .... 

. .900 

Exceptions 

J^r ton. 
Rs. A. r. 

(i) lime and limestone to Gard«‘n Reach . 

.070 


(u) StunoH, N. 0. luiilti.st )^h<Mit.ngunburnl, gravel, kunkur, 
raoorum, sand and .s.iiMl.stonc booked to CJarden Heacli 

((’filcutta) 0 7 0 

(in) Firewood booked in wagon loadu to (lardcn Heach Per wagon, 
(Calcutta) 4 11 0 

2. The following are exempted from Garden Reach terminal 
(u) Lime from Bisra. 

(h) Live stock. 

(c) Charcoal booked from distances of fK) miles and over, 

(d) Firewood booked in wagon loads at owner’s risk from Krishna 

-Chandrapur. 

(e) Railway materials and stores (excluding coal, coke and 

patent fuel, rolling slock, dangerous goods, specie and bullion) 
for the use of the Bengal Nagpur Railway and booked from 
Garden Rciich to h>halimar and to stations on the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway. 

Terminals over the East Coast Se^ion, 

1. The terminals on all goods, charged at maund rates, whether 
class or schedule, and inespective of distance and weight are : — 

Pies per ^ 
maund. 

In through booking 2 

In local . . • * . . 4, 1 '.e., 2 pieii per maund 

at both the forward 
ing and notlTin 
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2. In the case of goods charged at wagon mile rates the terminals 
irrespective of distance are 

Per wagon. 

Rs. A, p. 

Goodfl charged at wagon mile rates under schedule K.— 

In through booking 14 0 

In local booking 2 8 0 

Bengal and North-Western Railway.— Terminal charges. 

(а) On the Bengal and North-Western Railway a terminal charge of 
3 pies per maimd is made in the case of the five ordinary and X classes. 

(б) A terminal charge of 6 pies per maynd is levied on all goods 
booked to or from Aishbagh, and via Daliganj and via and Cawnpore 
and vid from or to stations on the link including Cawnpore (Collectorganj). 

(c) A terminal charge of 3 pies per maund will be levied on goods 
charged at the special rates A to G in local booking over the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway for distances under 75 miles, subject to 
the differential rule, i.e., the charge for distances under 75 miles must 
not exceed the charge for 75 miles without terminals ; this does not 
apply to mineral class goods. 

(d) A terminal of 6 pies per maund will be levied on grain and seeds 
and jaggreo and mollases at owner’s risk and sugar from Jaunpur to 
Benares City and Benares Cantonment, and vice versa. 

(e) A terjninal charge of 3 pies per maund will be levied on stone in 
full wagon loads at owner’s risk when booked from Benares City to 
Jaunpur locally. 

(/) A terminal charge of 6 pies per maund will be levied on all goods 
when booked from Cawnpore (Collectorganj) to Aishbagh, Lucknow 
City, Daliganj and Badshahnagar and vice versa. 

(g) The following terminal charges on goods charged at wagon rates 
as also on mineral class goods, timber and firewood, which are in force 
over the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway are levied on goods booked 
to and from stations (viz., Burhwal, Bindaura, Jahangirabad, Bara- 
banki, Jugaur, Malhaur, Lucknow Junction, Amausi, Harauni, Jaitipur, 
Ajgain, Sonik, Unao, Magarwara, Cawnpore (Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway), Cawnpore (Collectorganj), Chiugigurh and Gwaltoli siding) 
to and from stations (viz., Lucknow City, Aishbagh and vid, Daliganj 
and vid, and Badshahnagar) and i^ce versd 

Per wagon. 

Re. A. p. 

(1) On goods charged at wagon rates for distances under 

70 miles 200 

(2) On the articles noted below when booked in wagon loads 

, (irrespectiTe of distance) for 4-wheeled wagon . .200 

On the articles noted below when booked in wagon loads 
(imspeotive of distance) for 6-wheeled or bogie wagon . 3 0 0 

' Kunknp, ballast, hme, stone, stone mills, stone, N. 0. C., timber of all sorts^ slalM 
indftNfWood. 
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A terminal charge of Re, 4 per 4-wheele(i wagon in addition to the 
charge ol Rs. 2 per wagon laid down above will be levied from stations 
Lucknow, Aishbfl^b and vid, Daliganj and vid, and Badshahnagar and 

versd to stations on the Link. This charge will also be levied on 
lump sum rates for bark for tanning, charcoal, firewood, timber un- 
wrought and kunkur. 

Madras and Southern Mohraita Railway.— Terminal charges. 

(a) Terminal charges on goods charged at nmund rates : — 

(i) In local booking.- On traftic booked between any two stations 
throughout the system, (5 })ies per inaund, i.e., 3 pies at each 
end. But in the case of articles charged at mauiid schedules » 
M and IS, a terminal charge of Ks. L8-0 for each metre 
gauge 4-whccled wagon and its. :> for each broad gauge 4- 
wheeled wagon used is levied. 

(n) In through booking.— \n through booking with foreign rail- 
ways to or from any station on the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Bailway system, W pies ])or maund for the forwar- 
ding or receiving station, as the traffic may be outward or 
inward, respectively. 

(h) Terminal charges on goods charged at wagon rates 

In local booking as well as in through booking with foreign 
railways Bs. 1-8-0 for each metre gauge 4-whceled wagon, 
and Bs. 3 for each broad ga\ige 4-wheelcd wagon used. In 
the case of wagon schedule K rates the terminal charges to 
be levied is Bs. 1-4-0. 

(c) Terminal charges on cross traffic : — 

Terminal charges are not made on cross traffic. 

(d) Terminal and short distance charges to and from Kolar Gold 
Fields and Sangli State Railways 

Traffic to and from Kolar Gold Fields Railway and the Sangli 
State Railway is treated as foreign traffic for purposes of 
charging terminal and short distance charges. 

(e) Terminal charges on goods booked to and from the out- 
agencies 

On goods booked to or from the out-agencies on the Madias 
and Southern Mahratta Railway system, the same terminals 
as may be applicable to traffic to and from the railway 
stations serving the out-agencies are levied. 

(/) Exemption from terminal charges , 

(i) Coal and coke are exempted from the terminal charges ores 
the whole of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
system except in booking locally from Madras to any statioD 
on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, but in the 
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case of traffic booked locally between Madras Harbour 
and other stations in Madi’as, viz,, Salt Cotaurs, Rayapuraiu 
and Korukkuppettai, only one terminal, viz., 3 pies per 
maund is levied in addition to the freight charges ordinarily 
charged. 

(ii) Firewood in wagon loads booked locally for distances under 
250 miles is not subject to terminal charges. Thu rule 
applies also over the Kolar Gold Fields Railway locally and 
in hooking with the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

Short distance charges. 

On all goods traffic (live stock excepted) booked and carried for 
distances under 75 miles (subject to dillerential rule) over the Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Kailway (with the exceptions noted below) 
a short distance charge of 3 pies per maund in the case of goods chargeable 
at Maund Rates except where otherwise state<l, and of Rs. 2 per 4-wheeled 
metre gauge wagon and Rs. 4 [)er 4 -wheeled broad gauge wagon in the 
case of goods chargeable at wagon rates Is levied in addition to the 
ordinary mileage rates and terminals both in local booking and in through 
booking with foreign railways. In local booking, however, the wagon 
short distance charges referred to above arc levied in the case of articles 
charged at maund schedules M and N only. 

Exceptions. 

{i) In booking locally between any two stations on the North East 
line (including Tenali-Repalle and Cocanada branches). 

(ii) In the case of traffic booked to and from the stations on the West 
of India Portuguese, the Kolar Gold Fields, and the Sangli State Rail- 
ways no short distance charge is leviable on these railways, but when 
the distance such traffic is carried over the Madras and Southern 
Maharatta Railway is less than 75 miles, the short distance charge laid 
down above is levied for the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
only. No short distance charge is levied on traffic from Kolar Gold 
Fields Railway to South Indian Railway and vice versa, vid Jalarpet. 

(in) The short distance charge is not levied on cross traffic nor is 
it added to the special station to station rates quoted in local and through 
booking. 

(tv) The short distance charge is not levied in the following cases 

(a) Coal. 

(b) Kerosine oil in bulk originally received at Bangalore, Guntakal, 

Bezwada or Tadepalli, Katpadi, Gudur and Renigunta 
booked locally from Madras or Cocanada Port in broad 
, gauge wagons and transferred at these junctions to metre 
gauge tank wagons and rebooked thence locally to metre 
gauge stations on this line situated under 75 miles, at 
ordinary class rates at owner’s risk. 

(c) Live stock. 
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Transhipment charge on coal 

A transhipment charge of one pic per maund (or annas 2-3 per ton) 
is levied for the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway on all coal, 
coke and patent fuel booked via Hotgi and via Poona. 

Terminal and other extra charges in the case of special lumg sum rates. 

All special lump sum maund and wagon rates, (juoted from and to 
particular stations in Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Uoods 
Tariff, Part I, are inclusive of terminal ai\d other extra charges, but 
where a maund mile or wagon mile rate is ((noted, the terniimil and 
other extra charges arc to be levii'd in addition, unli'ss it is s]»ecially 
noted that such charge's are not to be made. Terminal and other extra 
charges are levied on the same weight of gomls on which /reight charges 
are collicled. 

South Indian Railwagr-Tenninal chaiges. 

In Ice'll hooking 

4 pie3 per maiui'l for forwaicliiiij htatuiii . . ') 'IVlal S 

>pus per 

4 pies per maund for rcccivimi station . . . J maund 

In through txx king : 

4 pies per maund for f.rwardiim or leceiMim' station as lli(> (a<e may )<". 

The terminal charge is levied on the samii weight as that on which 
freight is charged, exceid where otherwise specili(‘d. 

Terminals are not charged on cross tralHc. 

On grain and seeds, common, consigned locally over the metre 
gauge section, excluding Tirnpattiir-Krishnagiri, Morappnr-Hosur and 
Shoranur-Cochin Railways, for distance not exceeding 50 miles, the 


following terminal charges will be lcvi(‘d 

1 

l*«T mamid. 


At 0. \X 

At K. H. 


Ks. A 

1' Hs. A. 1*. 

To certain Coast Port Stations 

For distances 1 to 2d miles 
,, ,, 2(> to dit ,, 

. •> 0 

. 0 0 

:i 0 0 h 

d 0 0 s 

To stations ntlier tlian Coast Ports : - 
For distance 1 1 to dO miles 

. 0 0 

:{ 0 0 s 


The following commodity is exem])t frotn tcTminals on the metre 
gauge section, excluding Tirupatlur-Krishnagiri, Morapjiur-IIosur and 
Shoranur-Cochin Railways, when booked at the class rate in small 
consignments, or at special rates in wagon loads : 

Commodity To 

Cuddaloro 0. T, Cliidamljaram, Porto- X 

and Bench Novo, Panruti, > 

Tirukoilur. / 
CPallavaram . ^ Madraa (Bcjacb) for 

Bricka in wagon loads . . . . ? St. Thomaa Mount ) the Harbour Works. 

(Perambair . . Pondicberry.'Madraa 

(Egraore and'Boaoh). 

Firewood in H. S. trucks . . • Olakur . • • Pondicherry. 

Ouwiy rubbish in wagon loads 0. R . PaUavaiam . . Madras (Egmoro and 

Beach). 
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The following commodities are exempted from terminals on the 
broad gauge section, including Shoranui>Coohin, Tirupattiu> 
Krishnagiri and Morappur-Hosur Railways, when consigned in full 
wagon loads, subject to the following minimum weights per broad 
gauge wagon 


Maunds. 

(a) Firewood for distance under 26 miles and over 81 miles . 216 

Firewood between the following stations . . . 216 


From 


To 


Chalakudi 

i rinjalakiida 

Ihidukad 

Ollur 

Trichiir 

ICasaragod 

Kanhangad 

Nileshwar 

Azliikkal 

Azliikkal 




Emakulam. 


‘ I Mangalore. 
. Calicut. 


{c) Cotton loose, from 
Coimbatore to Kallayi 


Ingur to Coimbatore and from 
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A terntinal charge of Rs. 3 per broad gauge wagon, charged at double 
the Schedule P, P-1, and P-2 rates for distances 25 miles and over up 
to 81 miles on the broad gauge section, except for traffic between the 
stations mentioned in clause (b) above, is to be levied extra. 


Terminals on re-booked traffic. 

In the case of re-booked traffic full terminals must be charged whe- 
ther booked at 0. R. or R. R. 

When goods which are exempted from, or subject to, reduced 
terminals are re-booked to stations not exceeding 50 miles to avail of a 
cheaper rate by re-booking, a remark to that effect should be made on 
the re-booked invoices so that full terminals may be levied in such con- 
signments. 

Short distance charge.— A. short distance charge of 3 pies per maund 
may be levied on all goods carried for distances under 75 miles over this 
railway in addition to the terminal charge. 

A short distance charge of 3 pies per maund will be levied on ground* 
nuts from Kannammangalam, Kaniyambadi and Vellore Cantonment to 
vid Katpadi (for traffic to Madras) and from Palur to viA Arkonam (for 
traffic to Madras). 
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Eastern Bengal Ra%lmy*--Teminal charges. 
1. Eastern Section 

At — 

Calcutta or diitpore (in upward booking only) 

Lalgola Ghat 

Kusbtia 

Goalando 

Chitporo Ghat 

Faridpur . 


Pit's. 


a 

2 

»> 

2 

1 

2 


2. (a) Northern and Behar Sections, including Katihar-Ooadgari 
and Gauhati Extensions : — 


Pios. 

At — 

Godagari 2 


Manihan Ghiit . . 3 


Sara (that • 

Dhubn (ihiit. In addition to thin a ghat charge of 2 aniiaa 
per maund in le\ied ....... 

{Amin^aon. In addition to this a ghat charge of 1 anna 
permaund U levied in through hooking with tlu> AsHam 
Steamer Service nd Aininga<in. In local hooking from 
Aniingaou to Cliutiapara Baihuta, Uamziya ami Nallian 
and t’lrc versa a teiimiial charge of (i pies per maund in 


levied in addition to the 2 pics charge tpiotcd above) . * 

Gauhati 3 

All other niations i 


(6) In through booking via Manihari Ghat 

lHo& 

At- 

Mandiari Ghat . 3 

All other htations on the Norllu rn and Behar sections 
including Katihar-Godagari and (iauhati Extinsions . 3 


(c) In through booking via Fulchari and Bahadurabad ; — 

Pieg. 

At~— 

Fulchhari 3 

Bahadurabad 3 


3. Mymensingh Jagannathganj Railway and Dacca section in- 
cluding the Singhjani-Fulchari Extension 

(a) Except in through booking with Calcutta steamer ghat by the 
direct steamer service vid Sunderbans : — 

Ab. p» 

(1) Between any two stations on the Dacca Section (except 

Narayanganj and t^) ....... 0 3 

(2) Between any two stations on the Singhjani Fulchari 

Extension and vid . 0 3 

(3) Between any two stations on the Mymensingh Jagan* 

nathganj Railway (except Jagannathganj) and vid , , 0 3 

(4) Between any station on the Dacca section (except 
Narayanganj) and vid, and any station on the Mymonnmgh 
Jaganjoathganj Railway (except Jagannathganj) and vid, 

or any station on the Singhjani Folobari Extension and vid 0 6 

2b 
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(i{) Between any station on the Singh jani Fulohari Sxtension 
and vid and any station on the Mymensingh Jagannathganj 
Railway (except Jagannathganj) and e»d 

(6) Between Narayannnj (not vid Naiayanganj) and any 
other station on the Dacca section and vid . , . 

(7) Between Narayanganj (not vid Narayanganj) and any 

Station on the Mymensingh Jagannathganj Railway (except 
Jagannathganj) and vid or any other station on the Singh- 
jani Fulchari Extension and vid 

(S) Between Narayanganj (not vid Narayanganj) and Jagan- 
nathganj (not vid Jagannathganj) 

(9) Between vid Narayanganj and any station on the Dacca 
section and vid 


(10) Between vid Narayanganj and any station on the Mymen- 
singh Jagannathganj railway (except Jagannathganj) and 
vid, or any station on the Singhjani Fulchari extension and 
rid . . 


(11) Between vid Narayanganj and Jagannathganj (not vid 
Ja^annatljganj) 


(12) Between Jagannathganj (not vid Jagannathganj) and 
any otl er station on the Mymensingh Jagannathganj 
railway and vid 


(Ill) Between Jagannathganj (not vid Jagannathganj) and 
any station on the D.icca section and vid (except Narayan- 
ganj and vid) or any station on the Singhjani Fulchari 
extension and vid 


(14) Between vid Jagannathganj and any other station on 
the Mymonoingh Jagannathganj railway and vid 

(15) Between vid Jagannathganj and any station on the 
Dacca section (except Narayanganj) and vid, or any 
station on the Singhjani Fulchari extension and vid 

(10) Between vid Jagannathganj and Narayanganj 


0 6 
0 0 

1 0 
2 0 

0 3 

0 6 

1 6 

1 0 

I 0 

0 3 

0 6 

1 0 


(b) In through booking with Calcutta Steamer Ghats by the Direct 
Steamer Service vid Sunder bans 

As. p 

(1) Between vid Narayanganj and any station on the Dacca 

Section, Mymensingh Jagannathganj railway (except Jagan- 
nathganj) and Singhjani Fulchari Extension . . . 10 

(2) Between vid Jagannathganj and any station on tlio 
Mymensingh Jagannathganj Railway or any station on the 

Dacca section on the Singhjani Fulchari Extension . 1 0 

(3) Between tmi Narayanganj and Jagannatliganj . . 1 U 

(4) Botwoon Narayanganj and vid Jagannathganj . 2 0 


4. Southern Section 

Ai~. 

Calcutta (Soaldah) or Chitpore 
Mogra Hat . 

Netra 

Deula 

Bysnldunga .... 
Kalighat (outward) 

Do. (inward) . « 

Akra . , . • • 

Bndge Budge . • 


Pies. 


4 

1 

l’ 
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Plot. 


Sugrampnr . . \ 

Santo«hpur { 

vid Dock Junetiona for through booking with Bengal 
Nagpur Railway and connected railwaya ... 4 

pid Dock Junction for articles chargeable at wagon mile rate 
in through booking with Bengal Nagpur and connected 
railways. This terminal charge will bo levied on actual 
weight of the cousigninent ..... I 

via Dock Junction for traffic booled lietwcen Kidderpore 

Docks and stations on tlio SOTthern Section . . 3 


5. Central Section 


On 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4‘h class good'. — 2 pies at forwarding and 2 pies at 
receiving station 


Vid Calcutta and Chitpore . 
Vtd Dum Duin Junction 
Vid llanaghiit . 

Vm Kliooliia 


^2 pies at one end only. 


On Sth and X class goods — 4 pies at foruarding and 4 pies at receiving station. — 


Fid Calcutta and Chitpore . 
Vid Dum Dum Junction 
Vid Ranagliat . 

Vid Khoolna 


1 4 }>ics at one end only. 


6. List of articles on which special terminal charges are leviable. 

(1) Fodder and forage not being military traffic — 

Pics. 

At Calcutta in upward lK)oking ..... 3 

Du ilowiuvard booking ..... 1^ 

At any other points 2 

{2) Food grains, seeds and pulses, earned at special leduced or owner's risk ratef 
on tlie Eastern Section ; — 

Pies. 


Betw’ecn any two stations on the Eastern Section . . 3 

£zrej)lioM.—\Vh('n booked through to or from stations on 
the Northern and Belnir sections, ineluding Katihar 
Codagan an I (Sauhati Extensions vid Bhairamara or 

Lalgola Chat 4 

(^) Jute over Dacca Section, .Mymcn.singh Jag.xnnatbganj railway 
and Singh jani Fulchari Extension ; - 
In local booking between any two stations on each of the almvo 
sections, in booking between one section and another and 
in through booking with (Calcutta steamer ghats by the 
Direct Steamer Service vui Sunderbans .... 6 

(4) Salt carried at owner’s risk rates ; — 

Bctw'cen any two stations on the Eastern and Central Sec- 
tions only 3 

7. The following articles are exempted from terminal charge : — 

Coal, coke and patent fuel, Railway materials and stores. 

8. The terminal charges are levied on the game weight as that oa 
which freight is levied. 
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